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Swamiji as | knew Him 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

My first acqnaintance with Swamiji was when he was 
Mahatma Munshiram and that by lettex. He was hen 
Governor of Kangdi Gurukul, his great origiaal contribution 
to education. He was noi satisfied with the orthodox 
Western method. He wanted his boys to be saturated 
with Vedic teaching, and he taught through Hindi, not 
English. He wanted them to be and remain brahmacharis 
during their training. He had inspired his boys to 
contribute to the fund that was then being collected 
for the Satyagrahis of South Africa. And he wanted 
them to do so by thenselves labouring as coolies for 
hire; for was it not a coolies’ fight ia South Afvica? 
The boys rose to the o-casion, earned full wages and 
Sent them to me. The letter he wrote to me about 
this incident was written in Hindi. 1 was addressed as 
‘my dear brother’. It endeared me to Mahatma 
Munshiram, we had never met each other before. 

Andrews was the link between us. He was anxious 
that whenever I returned home, I should make the 
acquaintance of what I used io call his trinity—the 
Poet, Principal Rudra and Mahatma Munshiram. 

From the time of the receipt of that letter, we 
became brothers in arms. We met each other in 1915 
at his favourite Gurukul and with each meeting we 
came closer and knew each other hetier. His love of 
ancient India, Sanskrit and Hindi was remarkable. He 
was undoubtedly a non-coopervator before non-cooperation 
was born. He was impatient to gain Swaraj. He hated 
untou¢ghability and was anxious to raise the status of the 
‘untouchables’, He could not brook any restriction 
upon their freedom. 

When the Rowlatt 
among the very first to hail it. 
letter to me. But the snspension of Satyagraha after 
the Amritsar and Viramgam tragedies he could 
not understand. From that period our differeaces 
commenced but they never once disturbed the brotherly 
relations that subsisted between us. ‘The difference 
showed to me his childlike nature. He blurted out the 
truth as he knew it without regard to consequences. 
He was daring to a fault. I observed more and more 


agitation was started, he was 
He wrote avery warm 


the temperamental differences between. us as time 
prog essol but: they only proved to me the goodness 
of the sonal in him. To think andibly is ‘rime, if 


is a virtue It is the hall-mark of truti. 
thought audibly. 

The Bardoli decision broke his heart. He despaired 
of me. His open protest was most energetic. His 


pnyate letters to me were still more so but with the 
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emphasis on the differences there was an equal emphasis 
on love. He was not satisfied with an ayowal of love 
in mgre letters. He sought me out as opportunity 
offered and explained his own position, tried to understand 
mine. But the real reason, as it seems to me, for seeking 
me out was to assure me, as if any such assurance was 
necessary, of undiminished love for me as for a younger 
brother. 

My remarks about the Arya Samaj and its great 
author and my references to him hurt him deeply; but 
our friendship was strong enongh to bear the strain. 
He could not understand that it was possible to reconcile 
my general estimate of the Maharshi with the quality 
of forgiveness that he had in a boundless measpre for 
personal injury. His devotion to the Maharshi was too 
great to brook any criticism of him or his teachings. 

He has been severely criticised and maligned in the 
Musalman press for his Shuddhi movement. TI myself 
could not accept his: standpoint. I do not accept it 
even now. But in my opinion he had a complete 
defence of his own position from his own standpoint. 
Shuddhi is entitled to the same toleration that is claimed 
for Tabligh so long as either remains within moral 


and legitimate bounds. But this is not the occasion 
for entering into an examination of that highly 


controversial question. Both the Tabligh and the Shuddhi 
which is a reply to the former have to undergo a 
radical change. Progress of liberal study of religions 
of the world is bound to revolutionise the existmg 
clumsy method of proselytising which looks to the form 
rather than the substance. It is the transference of 
allegiance from one fold to another and the mutual 
decrying of rival faiths which gives rise to mutual 
hatred. 

Swamijis assassination can be turned to good account 
by us if we both Hindus and Musalmans could possibly 
realise the deoper meaning of Shuddhi. ‘ 

I cannot close the reminiscences of the life of a 
great reformer without recalling his last visit’ to the 
Satyagraha Ashram only a few months ago. Let me 
assure my Musalman friends that he was no hater of 
Musalmans. He undoubtedly distrusted many Musalmans. 
But he bore them no ill-will. He thought that Hindus 
were Cowed down and he wanted them to be brave and 
be able to lefeid themselves and their honour. In this 
connection he told me that he was much misunderstood 
and hat he was absolutely innocent of many things 
that were said against him. He told me he had several 
threatening letters. He was warned by friends not to 
travel alone. But this man of faith said, ‘What protection 
shall P| geek but of God ? Not a blade of grass perishes 


2 


without His will. I know therefore that nothing can happen 
to me so long He wishes me to serve through this body.’ 
During this stay of his he spoke to the boys and 
girls of tho Ashram school. He said the best protection 
of Hinduism must come from within, from self-purification. 
He put the greatest emphasis on the need of 
Brahmacharya for the building of character and body. 


Notes 
Sbhraddhanand Memorial 
It is in the fitness of things that there shonld be 


an appeal on behalf of the Hindn Mauhasabha for 
funds to perpetnate the memory of the late Swami 
Shraddhanandji. I congratulate the Sabha on having 
decided upon inviting collections for carrying on the 
work for which the Swamiji chiefly lived after his 
Sannyasa. This was removal of ‘ untouchability ’, Shuddhi 
and Sangathan. The appeal has been made for five 
lakhs for ‘ untouchability’ and as many for Shnddhi 
and Sangathan. For my own part I still remain 
unconvinced about the necessity of the Shuddhi move- 
ment, taking ‘Shuddhi’ in the sense it is generally 
understood. Shnddhi of sinners is a perpetual inward 
performance. Shnddhi of those who can be identified 
neither as Hindus nor as Mnsalmans or who have been 
recently declared converts but who do not know even 
the meaning of conversion and who want io be known 
definitely as Hindus is not conversion bnt prayashchitta 


Or penance. The third aspect of Shuddhi is conversion 


properly so-called. And I question iis use in this age 
of growing toleration and enlightenment. I am against 
conversion whether it is known as Shuddhi by Hindus, 
Tabligh by Musalmans or proselytising by Christians. 
Conversion is a heart-process known only to and by 
God. It must be left to itself. But this is no place 
for airing my views on conversion. Those who believe 
ia it hars a perfect right to follow their own course 
without let or hindrance, so long as it is kept within 


_ proper limits, i.¢. so long as there is no force nor 


fraud nor material inducement and so long as the 
parties are free agents and of mature age and under- 
standing. Those therefore who believe in Shuddhi 
have a perfect right to subscribe to the appeal. 
Sangathan is really a sound movement. Every 
community is entitled, indeed bound, to Organise itself 
if it is tu live as a separate entity. I have kept 
myself aloof from it becanse of my peculiar ideas of 
Organisation. J believe in quality rather than quantity. 
The fashion now-a-days is to rely upon quantity even 
at the cost of quality. Quantity has its place no 
doubt in social and political economy. Only I am 
ill-fitted for organising quantity in the Way it ig 
done at present. Therefore for me the appeal only 
for funds for the removal of antouchability has a value. 
It comes with a force all its own. For reform of 
Hindnism and for iis real protection, removal of 
untouchability is tho greatest thing. It is all-inclusive 
and therefore if this the blackest Spot on Hinduism is 
removed, you have automatically all that Shuddhi ssa 
Sangathan can be expected to yield. And I say this 
not because of the vast number of untouchables whoud 
every Hindu should seek to embace ay one of his own 
but because consciousness of having broken down a 
barbarous and ancient custom and consequent purity it 
necessarily implies gives a strength which igs pt ae 
Removal of untouchability therefore is & Spiritual process, 
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Swamiji was a living embodiment of that reformation 
because he had no half measures about it, because he 
would not compromise, he would give no quarter. If he 
could have had his way, he would have made short work 
of untouchability in Hinduism. He would have opened 
every well and every temple to every ‘untouchable’ 
on conditions of absolute equality and he would 
have braved all consequences. I can conceive no more 
fitting memorial to Swami Shraddhanandji than that 
every Hindu should henceforth purge his heart of the 
uncleanliness which unionchability undonbtedly is and 
deal with the untouchable as with his own kith 
and kin. His monetary contribution to the memorial 
therefore will, in my opinion, be merely an earnest of 
his irrevocable resolution to root out the evil and cast 
it away Once and for all from Hinduism. 

The 9th day of January is the day appointed for 
doing public and religious reverence to the memory of 
the Swamiji. I hope that the ceremony will be performed 
in every city and every village. But the ceremony will 
lose its real significance, if at the same time those who 
take part in it do not purge themselves of the taint of 
untonchability. Every ‘unionchable’ should therefore 
take part in the ceremony; and what a great thing it 
wonld be i! every temple were ihrown open to the 
‘untouchakles* on that day. If an organised effort is 
made the collections could he finished without the 
slightest diffienlty hefore the sur sets on the 9th January. 

Khadi Board of Studies | 

In selecting the Board of Studies the Council 
of the All-India Spinners’ Association had included 
Dr. Profalla Chandra Ghosh’s name in the Board subject 
to his acceptance of the office. But as his acceptance 
was not received owing to his absence from his head- 
quarters in time for publication, the name was with- 
drawn at the last moment. Dr. Ghosh has now kindly 
accepted the office. The reader will be glad to 
learn that the Board will have the assistance of one 


who has made a study of and has practical experience 
of the science of Charkha and Khadi. 


Prize Essay on Hand-spinning 


The Prize Essay on MHand-Spinning and Hand- 
Weaving issued by the All-India Spinners’ Association 
and written by Professor S.V. Puntambekar and Sjt. N.S. 
Varadachari is a publication which I commend to 
the attention both of the Khadi-worker and the sceptic. 
The Khadi worker will find many things in this volume 
occupying 235 pages of bold type in octavo size, which 
he perhaps had“ not known before. It has four 
chapters. The first gives the history of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving in India before the advent of the 
British. The second deals with the complete ruin of 
hand-spinning, the greatest national industry and 
almost complete ruin of hand-weaving the second great 
national industry. The third deals with the possibilities 
of hand-spinning and hand-weaving and incidentally 
sets up a corhparison between mill-spinning and mill- 
weaving and hand-spinning and hand-weaving. And the 
fourth deals with exclusion or boycott of all foreign cloth 
through the spinning wheel. The authors give facts and 
figures for every statement made by them. 

The price of the book is one rupee. Copies can be 
had from the office of the All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Ahmedabad, or from Mr. S. Ganesan, Current Thonght 
Press, Triplicane, Madras by sending one rupee and two 
annas tO cover postage, 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IlI—CHAPTER V 


Education of Childrea 
. When T landed at Durban in Jannary 1897, I had 
ree children with me, my sister’s son aged 10, and 


m , 
Y Own sons aged 9 and 5. Where was J to cducato 
them ? 


I could have sent them to the schools for European 
children, but only as a matter of favour and exceptian. 
For no other Indian children would be allowed. For 
them there were schools established by Christian 
missions, but I was not prepared iv send my children 
there, as I did not like the education imparted in those 
schools. For one thing, ihe medium of instruction 
there would be only English, or perhaps incorrect Tamil 
or Hindi, which too could be arranged not without 
difficulty. I could not possibly put up with this and 
other disadvantayes. I was making my own attempt 
to teach them but that was at best irregular and I 
could not get hold of a suitable Gujarati teacher. 


I was at my wits’ end. I advertised for an English 
teacher whe would teach the children under my direction. 
Some-regular instruction was to be given them by this 
teacher and for the rest they should be satisfied with 
what little I could give them irregularly. So I engaged 
an English governess on £ T a mouth. This went on for 
some time but not to my satisfaciion. The boys acquired 
some Gujarati through my conversation and intercourse 
with them which was strictly in Gujarati. I was loath 
to send them back to India for I believed even then 
that young children should not be separated from their 
parents. The education that children naturally pick up 
in a well-ordered household is impossible in hostels. 
I therefore kept my children with me. I did send my 
nephew and my elder son to be educated at residential 
schools in India for a few months, but I had soon to 
recall them. Later, the eldest son, long afier he had 
come of age, broke away from me and went! to India 
to join a High School in Ahmedabad. I have an 
impression that the nephew was satisfied with what I 
could give him. Unfortunately he died in the prime 
of youth after a brief illness. The other three of my 
sons have never been at a public school, though they 
did get some regular schooling in an improvised school 
which I had started for the children vf Satyagrahi 
parents in Soth Africa. 

These experiments were all inaleyuaie. I could not 
give the children all the time I wanted to give them. 
My inability to give them enough attention and other 
unayOidable causes prevented me from giving them the 
literary education I desired and all my sons have had 
complaints to make against me in this matter. Whea- 
éver they come across an M.A. or, B. A., or even a 
matriculate, they seem to labour under the handicap of 
a want of school education. 

Nevertheless I am of opinion that if I had insisted 
on their being educated at public schools somehow, 
they would have been deprivel of the training that 
could be had only at the school of experience or from 
constant contact with parents; I should have 
been free, as I am today, from anxiety on their score, 


hever 


and the artificial education that they could have had 
in England or South Africa, torn from me, would 
never have tanght them the simplicity and the spirit 
of service that they show in their lives today and their 
artificial ways of living might have been a serious 
handicap in my public work. Therefore, though I have 
not been able to give them literary education either to 
their or to my satisfaction, I am not quite sure, as I 
look back on my past years, that I have not done my 
duty by them to the best of my capacity. Nor 
do I regret having not sent them to public schools. 
On the contrary, I have always felt that the undesirable 
traits I see to day in my eldest son ave an echo of 
my own undisciplined and unformulated early life. I 
regard that part of my life as a period of half-baked 
knowledge and indulgence. It coincided with the most 
impressionable years in my eldest son’s life and naturally 
he has refused to regard them as my days of indulgence 
and inexperience. He has on the contrary believed 
that that was the brightest period of my life, and the 
changes effected in later life have been dne to delusion 
miscalled enlightenment. And well he might. Why should 
he not think that my earlier years represented a 
period of awakening and the later years of radical 
change were years of delusion and egotism ? Often have 
I been confronted with various posers from friends: What 
harm had there been, if I had given my boys an 
academical education? What right had I thus to 
clip their wings? Why should I have come in the 
way of their taking degrees and choosing their own 
careers ? 


I do not think that there is much point in these 


questions. I have come in contaci with numerous 
students. I have tricd myself or through others to 


impose my educational ‘fads’ on other children tos and 
l have seen the results thereof. There are a nuniber 
vf young amen today contempuraneous with my sons 
and I do not think man to man they are any better 
than my sons, or that my sons have anything to 
learn from them. 

But the ultimate result of my experiments is in the 
womb of the futuro. My object in discussing this 
subject here is that a student of the history of civili- 
sation may haye some measure of the difference between 
disciplined home education and school education, and 
of the effect on children of the changes introduced by 
parents in their lives. The purpose of this chapter is 
also to show the extent to which a votary of trath is 
driven by his experiments with truth, as also to show 
the votary of liberty how many are the sacrifices 
demanded by that stern goddess. Had I been blind 
to a sense of self-respect, and allowed myself to be 
satisfied with having for my children the education 
that other children could not get, I should certainly 
have given them a literary education, but deprived them 
of the object lesson in liberty and self-respect that I 
gave them at the cost of a literary education. And 
where a choice has to be made between liberty and 
learning, who will not say that the former has to be 
preferred a thousand times to the latter ? 
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The youths whom T called out in 1920 from those 
Gitadels of schools and colleges—and 
whom I advised shat it was far better to remain 
anlettered and break stones for the sake of liberty than 
to go in for a literary education with the chains of 
slavery, will probably be able now to trace my advice 
to its source. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M- D-) 
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The Congress 
( By W. K. Gandhi ) 

When in Cawnpore the Assain delegates gave the 
invitation to hold the Congress of 1926 at Gauhati and 
the Congress accepted the invitalion I was filled with 
misgivings. I felt that Assam was too far away, t00 
unorganised and t00 poor to shoulder the heavy burden 
of holding a Congress session. Gauhati has a population 
of only 16,000. No place with such a small population 
has before Gauhati had the temerity to invite the 
Congress. Gauhati however beat all previous records, 
and in an incredibly short space of iime crecied, in the 
midst of surroundings of great natural beauty on the 
banks of the great Brahmapuira, a city under Khadi 
canvas. The huge Congress pavilion itself was made of 
pure Assam Khadi. The Reception Committee had to 
import material and men from outside in order to 
provide for the varied tastes of delegates and visitors 
from different proyinces. Leaders’ quarters were isolated 
from the delegates’ quarters. When I resented the 
isolation, I was told that it was not done inteutioually 
but it had to be done because there was not euough 
ground ayailable in one single spot to provide accom- 
modation for all. The construction of the cottages was 
incredibly simple,— Assam bamboo, Assam mud, Assam 
straw, Assam Khadi and Assam labour wera responsible 
for the very simple but artistic huts erected on the 
Brahmaputra bank. And as Mr. Phookan led me to 
one of these beautiful huts, he said, ‘Now it must 
delight your heart in that we are giving you not a 
palace miscalled hut as you had remarked in Belgaum 
bat we are giving you a proper hut, only we cannot 
claim any merit for it because it is a virtue of necessity; 
for we could have given you nothing more, nothing 
less.’ I was however more than glad for this virtue 
of necessity. Let not the reader however imagine for 
one moment that there was in any degree whatsoever 
less comfort in these artistic huts than in the palatial- 
looking structure that was provided in Belgaum. All the 
other arrangemenis so far as “I gather were in keeping 
with this artistic simplicity. 

The address of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee was equally simple and equally artistic and 
therefore naturally brief. — 

Proceedings commenced punctually at the advertised 
time. No time was lost in ceremonial functions. 
few minutes Mr. Phookan’s brief adilress was finished, 
the President amidst shonis of applause walked to the 
rostrum and rewl his acedress. The suppressed gloom 
cast over the assembly through the news of the 
assassination of Swami Shraddhanandji was uo doubt 
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there, but it was not allowed to be made visible. The 
delegates knew that Swamiji had died a hero's death 
and it therefore demanded no tears but action and 80 
the business part of the Congress went on as if nothing 
had happened. The ceremonial was severely cut off 
including the usual presidential procession. The address 
of the President for the matters it covers is brief 
enough. I pass by the references to the Councils and 
the defence of the Swarajist attitude which occupies 
nalf of the address. : 

The constructive programme has its due share given 
to it. The place of honour is assigned to ehaiiee 
The President trusts that the All-India Spinners 
Association will become a nation-wide labour organisation 
which, if it cannot be identical with Swaraj, will go 
some way towards it. Tt can become that if every 
Congressman and every Congresswoman will do his or 
her dnty. “The spinning wheel, ” says Sjt. 5. Srimvasa 
Iyengar, “ has by iis persuasiveness affected to a visible 
extent the national psychology, and has lent a new 
dignity to our manhood and womanhood.” This was 
more than exemplified by the enthusiastic manner in 
which the amendment in the franchise clause regarding 
Khaddar -was accepted by the Congress in spite of 
stubborn opposition offered to it. No wonder that the- 
President considers that ‘ Khaddar is at once the 
radiant symbol of our self-reliance aud of our power 
of resistance. ” 

In the constructive programe the second place is 
given to Prohibition and the President correctly pleads 
guilty to the charge that we have not lately paid much 
attention to the question of total prohibition. “ The 
movement,” he says, “will gain in moral grandeur if 
we successfully organise the will of the nation in that 
behalf." He vemarks that “No minister has duving the 
pas six years been found, and I doub whether a 
Minister will now be found, to be courageous enough to 
bring in a bill for total prohibition and to resign his 
office on its rejection or disallowance.” There 1s 
something somewhere utterly wrong if in a place like 
India which is overwhelmingly dry, Ministers are 
unwilling to provide what is the nation’s due, namely 
total prohibition. There is as much flaw in the argu- 
ment that it is an interference with the right of the 
people, as there would be in the argument that the 
laws prohibiting theft interfere with the right of 
thieving. A thief steals all earthly possessions, a drunkard 
steals his own and his neighbour's honour. It surprises 
me to discover that the President has failed to suggest 
the obvious method of providing for the deficit of 
revenue. There is a huge military expenditure, so much 
of which is utterly useless and based upon distrust of 
the nation. It is capable of reduction by more than 25 
crores which is the revenue from drinks and drugs. 

Untouchability comes next. He does not think that 
it is necessary to wait for Swaraj tilt untouchability is 
removed. He cites the capital instance, in his fayour, 
vf the United States of America achieving freedom 
long before the abolition of a very real and widespread 
slavery. But he hastens to add, “We must all agree 
that we must make an end of untouchability, apart 
from any question of Swaraj and whether we ever win 
Swaraj ov not.” And then this Brahmin philosopher 
lays down that “the higher philosophy of Hinduism ag 
well as the history of the religious dissidence in our 
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country emboldens 


: me to claim that the rule 
regarding untouchability has neither pars nor lot with 
the indestructible soul of Hinduism. Judged by 


wny test humanitarian, rational or spiritual, patriotic 
vr democratic, we cannot with dece-cy uphold in 
Hinduism the dogma of an immutable untouchability. 
lt clouds our vision, limits our experience, hardens our 
heart, narrows our Sphere of responsibility and prevents 
our ideals of justice, love and Sincerity from being 
perfect.” I congratulate the President for this eloquent 
and severe condemnation of the curse that has descended 
upon Hinduism. : 

The next heading is labour and unemployment. I 
am inclined to think that this needs more diligent 
Study than it appears to have been given to it. It 
requires, in my opinion, considerable revision. I suggest 
that the Charkha movement with all its implications 
provides the largest form of relief to the unemployment 
of millions. 

The currency policy of the Government has also 
claimed a paragraph in his address. The President 
‘cordially’ welcomes the formation of the Indian 
Currency League and trusts that it will adequately 
educate public opinion on the question of the ratio, 
the gold standard, gold currency and other cognate 
questions. ‘“ But I am certain,” he says, “the League 
will be able to achieve nothing, either by debate and 
vote in the Assembly or by protest outside, unless it 
comes into line with the Congress and 
members harness themselyes to the dynamic 
of the Congress.” 

Indian States have also found a paragraph in the 
address. 

Greater India naturally follows the paragraph on 
Indian States. “The status of Indians abroad, whether 
in South Africa or Kenya, in Fiji or Guiana, in Ceylon 
or Malaya, in America or Australia, depends inevitably 
upon the status of Indians in their own land; and 
Swaraj for India depends in its turn upon the brave and 
unfaltering spirit of our kith «and kin across the seas.” 

I suppose the presidential suggestion “ of the hold- 
ing Once in a way of a session of the Congress in 
South Africa ” is merely a pious wish. The subject 
deserves better examination than it has received. I 
presume the absence of any roference to Mr. Andrews’ 
signal services is «an unintentional oversight due 
to the many local pre-occupations of the very busy 
President. 

Asiatic Federation comes in too for «a few lines. 
Mr. Iyengar deplores that “we have too long noglected 
the possibilities of a cultural 
all Asiatic countries.” 


unless its 
politics 


and business union with 
I venture to suggest that the 
cultural union is being sufficiently attended to by our 
great Poet and the business union by the great 
commercial firms. 

The irrepressible optimism of the President is to be 
observed in the paragraphs upon Communalism and 
Nationalism. “Iam confident,” says he, “that wherever 
intensive propaganda, sincere and persuasive, clearly 
analyses the fallacies underlying it, communalism will 
go to the wall. Iappily, prejudice and suspicion are not 
deep-seated amongst Indians and communalism is but 
their off-spring.” 

Under the heading ‘Plea for Tolerance’, one 
reads the following pregnant sentenco: * Though each 
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community should be free to make conversions, no resort 

to conversion is really any longer useful or garys 
For the lives of the best and most pions men in each 
community are a fitter and more effective propaganda 
in that behalf than definite missionary effort. . But 
Wherever the latter is made, it should be open and 
general and neither secret nor directed to the con- 
verting of particular men or women. Let us realise that 
no great and long-established religion gains in truth, 
beauty or spirituality with any increase in its census 
figures.” He winds up the paragraph by quoting the 
following beautiful passage from Ashoka’s inscriptions: 
‘* He who does reverence to his own sect while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, 
with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, 
in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest injury 
on his own sect.” 

The President is evidently against communal 
representation. He says: “That much abused expression 
‘communal representation’ ix a misnomer; for all the 
cummunities are equally interested in all public questions 
and in the country’s problems and in particular solutions 
of them.” Again he says: “ Let us realise clearly that 
to uphold justice between man and man is to uphold 
justice between community and community. As a 

a negative rule against members of any 
community or caste monopolising offices is all that is 
required. ” 


safeguard 


“The intrusion into politics of religion,” the President 
remarks, ‘and very often of dogmatic religion, must 
be resisted ag a primitive or mediaeval idea, born of 
theocracies, and disastrous alike to religion and to 
politics.” But he adds, “I do not speak of morality 
or of that spiritual quality which is common to all 
religions; for thereby politics and organisations are 
cleansed and made sweet and wholesome.” 

“Tet us not forget,” Sjt. Aiyengar adds, “in the 
feyer of political controversy, that the strength of each 
religion is derived from God and rooted in the souls of 
Prahlads. Not all the tortures of a Torquomada, nor 
wll the burning at the stakes, nor all the forms of 
persecution have been able to destroy the mystic quality 
of the human soul. Neither Hinduism nor Islam derives 
or requires strength either from the present or from 
any future Government. Both stand, far, far above 
Swaraj which is not comparable to them. Neither 
foreign governments nor self-governments, neither 
democracies nor autocracies, can destroy that seed of 
faith which is in every one of us, that inspired inter: 
protation of the universe to whichone clings for guidance 
and solace in this world and for salvation in the next.” 

The last three pages of the address are deyoted toa 
fervent appeal for unity. ‘ There can be only two parties in 
India, the party of the Government and its adherents 
that obstruct Swaraj, and the party that fights visibly 
and unceasingly for Swaraj. . . I deprecate the philo- 
sophy of individualism ina supreme struggle for freedom 
against a powerful people with their trained bureaucracy 
and with unlimited material resources. On a question 
whether a particular course is wise or unwise, will sueceed 
or fail, will accelerate Swaraj or retard it, to make one’s 
opinion or judgment or feeling a matter of conscience 
is false philosophy. On a point of religion, of morality, 
of honour, one’s own consvience. must be the arbiter, but 
in transacting the affairs of a country, when a decision 
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is not irreligious, immoral or dishonourable, I fail to 
see how we may rely on our right to differ from one 
another and yet nphold the discipline necessary for an 
organisation fighting for Swaraj.” 

The conclusion is in keeping with the fervency of 
the appeal and the deep emotion that underlies 
every line of this address. He gays, “ Swaraj 1s not 
an intellectual but an emotional proposition. We must 
cherish it in our hearts with unqnenchable faith. . - - 
We must become possessed by a passion for Swaraj that 
is not warped by fallacies and impulses, that will stand 
for a uniform and rapid corporate advance in serried 
masses, that will know no obstacles, that will not wax 
and wane with the seasons, that will not be daunted by 
imprisonments Or depressed by failures. ” 

Let me hope that the appeal will find an echo in 
the hearts of us all. 

The resolutions do not require 
nation. Besides the condolence resolutions, there is of 
course the Council resolution for the guidance of Council- 
wallas, then the resolutions about South Africa and 
Kenya, the Bengal detenues and the Gurdwara prisoners. 
The Khaddar clause in the constitution is, in my Opinion, 
altered for the better. The ecremonial wear had become 
the laughing stock of all. Habitual wear of Khaddar 
is the right thing if Khaddar wear should find a place 
in our franchise qualifications. It is to be hoped that 
every Congress’ worker will enforce this resolution in his 
own person and induce others to do likewise. But IL 
must deal more fully in a subsequent issue with many 
ther things that were discussed in the Subjects 
Committee in connection with the resolutions withdrawn 


or rejected. 
Weekly Letter 


Iam writing this on my way back to Calcutta 
from Gauhati. Never before one weni to the Congress 
with more reluctance, and less hopeful of the Congress 
week than this time. And yet several happenings 
conspired to give the Gauhati Congress an unexpected 
importance and made the Congress week more eventful 
than one had expected. Gandhiji himself was not sure 
if: he had:any work at Gauhati, and would not have gone 
but for Pandit Motilalji’s and Sjt. Aiyengar’s urgent 
and imperative telegrams. The worst one expected 
to.happen at Gauhati was miserable wrangles between 
the Responsivists and Swarajists and the best-that could 
happen nothing more than a peaceful ending of the 
quarrels between the two contending sections. But 
Lalaji refused to disturb the atmosphere and did not 
proceed beyond Calcutta. Providence had meant him 
for another. and far more urgent duty. Who knew the 
a, oy would dawn on Indiv on the morning 

* 


— 


an elaborate exami- 


* * * 

The stunning news of Swamiiji’s assassination wag 
received by Lalaji on the eyening of the 23rd and he 
forwarded it to Gandhiji on the 24th. 
deliyered at a wayside station—Sorbhog. According to 
his wont, Gandhiji was going to the carriage as to 
appeal io the surging crowds crying ‘ Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai’ to pay their mites for Gandhi's work rather than 
raize those empty cries, when the telegram bearing 
the terrible news was delivered to him. 


It was 


Kor a moment: 

he could not believe his eyes as he read it, but he 
; 

weg sgon sure that there could be no mistake about it 
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Friends who were immediately informed saw him, every 
one refusing to believe the contents and trying to read 
in the language something less terrible than it indicated. 
But Gandhiji had no doubt in his mind. He imme- 
diately wired to Lalaji asking him to proceed to Delhi 
to pacify the public, and to Indra, the Swamiji’s son, 
to say that the death was a hero's death. 
* * 


And so the leaders who met at Gauhati found. 
themselves faced with a catastrophe they were totally 
pnpreparcd for. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu began the 
proceedings of the last A. 1. C. GC. meeting of her regime 
with an appropriate reference to the event of the week, 
and summoned Gandhiji to voice the Hindus’ feelings 
in the matter and Maulana Mahomed Ali the Musalmans’. 
At the open Congress too the resolution of the day 
was the one about ‘the treacherous and cowardly murder 
of Swami Shraddhanandji.’ In his speeches on both 
the occasions Gandhiji described the death as a privilege 
and a portent, if I may summarise his sentiments in 
two words. A privilege inasmuch as for @ fighter like 
Swamiji there could be no nobler consummation. His 
Guru—Swami Dayanand—was also treacherously murdered 
and the Arya Samaj lived all these years in his death. 
The disciple had now cemented the tuundation of that 
religious organisation with his noble blood. But in 
Gandhiji’s sense it was a greater privilege, privilege not 
for the Hindus to be proud of, but a privilege for both 
Hindus and Musalmans to chasten themselves and cement 
their unity with. And yet what could be a more 
terrible portent, looking to the surcharged atmosphere 
of to-day? To those who are living in that atmosphere 
and to those responsible for it he addressed words of 
warning. ‘Repent, repent,” he seemed to Say: 

‘Though ye have trod 

Through paths of wickedness and woe 
And though your sins be red as scarlet 
They shall be white as snow.’ 

But I propose to give a full translation of the speech 
in a future issue. 


* * % * 
A unanimous manifesto by the Ulema aad leaders 
present at Gauhati condemning the deed as not 


sanctioned by Islam was appropriate. At the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Special Session, though every one spoke from 
+, Yaeerated heart no unguarded word escaped the 
lips of the least of the speakers to say nothing of the 
greatest, i. ¢. Pandit Malaviyaji whose speech was one 
of the most remarkable I have heard for restraint and 
sobriety. A Maulvi from Mymensing, it seems, specially 
attended the session and asked to be allowed to speak. 
Panditji allowed him and he said that from the 
point of view of Islam the act was most reprehensible. 
‘Are you sincere?’ cried some one from the audience. 
‘I am, if you please,’ said the Maulvi, ‘I am voicing 
the feelings of my heart.’ Towards the end of the 
proceedings Dr. Rajaballi Patel, a Bombay Mausalman, 
who happened to be present, was the first to subscribe 
to the Fund started in memory of Swami Shraddhanandji, 
He earmarked his contribution of Rs. 100 for untouchability 
work and Panditji accepted it gratefully as a fine 


expression of good-will. 
ae He ee 5 
he other work for Gandhiji was the opening of the 


Swadeshi Kxhibition. There was nothing unusual in 
the Exhibition. Gandhiji formally declared it open with 
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a speech which was a passionate utterance from 
beginning to end. The reference to the poverty in 
the land was touching. The illusory character of the 
wealth in the country he snmmed up in a sentence or 
two. ‘Every 5 millions in the hands of a millionaire 
means 95 millions sent out of India. Like the old man 
of the sea we are a prepetual burden on the poor tax- 
payer. How could a return be made? Khadi was 
the only means. No programme had surer results. The 
Spinners’ Association had to-day 50,000 women spinners 
who supplemented their daily earnings or earned a 
couple of annaseach where formerly they earned nothing. 
But who would listen to their cry? Who would listen 
to his ery? ‘Draupadi, when she found that not even 
her five husbands could help her, cried out in agony 
to Krishna, the only help of the helpless, and he heard 
her prayers. Even so shall I work away to-day and 
cry in the name of the dumb millions of India and I 
am sure my prayers will be heard one day.’ 
* * * 

When one whole day was being spent in discussing 
numberless amendmenis to the resolution on the 
Councils programme, one felt as though Gandhiji’s ery 
Was no more than acry in the wilderness. But as 
though in response to that ery, eame up before the 
Subjecis Commitice a resolution from the Working 
Commitice making habitual wearing of Khaddar 
compulsory on every one who sought to exercise a vote 
as a Congressman. Mr. Aney stoutly opposed it. He 
Opposed it as one who had no faith in Khaddar. 
Another member supported him and appealed to 
Gandhiji’s sense of justice and fairplay. Gandhiji 
who was specially requested by the President to be 
present on the occasion dealt with this in a few 
sentences which should have gone home. ‘ Let me say my 
Sense of justice will be reconciled only by the resto- 
ration of the spinning franchise. If a stiffening of the fran- 
chise is, as I thinkit cortainly is, necessary for national 
growth, am I not justified in laying down conditions for 
it? If any member should charge me with motives to 
exclude any party, I shonld feel deeply sorry, if not 
insulted. But more necessary than this answer to the 
Objections was the warning to those who with eyes open 
wanted to pass the resolution, knowing that they them- 
selves did not want it a year ago. ‘ This amendment 
is a plea for purification. If you feel that it is to be 
observed in its breach, if you ave going to pass it here 
and defy it as soon as you leave the Congress, I ask you 
to reject it. As the rule at present stands it is most 
humiliating and must be removed or radically changed. 
Khaddar must stand on its own bottom. . If you 
carry the resolution I want you to do so with all the 
implications I have mentioned. . . I do not want 
any patronage, as I do not give any. I am a lover 
of my own liberty and so I would do nothing to 
regtrict yours. I simply want to please my own 
conscience which is God.’ The resolution was passed 
with an overwhelming majority both ia the Subjects 
Committee and at the open Congress. It was the only 
right and proper thing to do, as it followed as a 
necessary corollary to the resolution about ‘ work in 
the country,’ which, besides, would have remained a 
pious wish but for the change about habitual wearing 
of Khaddar, te 
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The Nagari v. The Roman Script 


T shonld be the last person to underrate the defects 
of the Nagari and the Nagari-derived alphabets of Trdia, 
Ceylon and other countries of Eastern Asia. I have my 
own ideas of what a perfect phonetic script shonid be, 
and am aware that among the drawbacks of the Nagari 
as it is nsually written and printed, the most serious i8 
its false syllabification. But with all that, I feel that 
the remarks of Fansholl disdainfally disparaging all 
seripis bat the Latin or Roman, which V. G. D.. has 
quoted and rightly characterised as ‘hanghty’ in his 
note in Young India of November 18, deserve a réply; 
and I think those remarks are best replied to in the words 
of another European orientalist no less eminent than 
Fausboll. Here is what Dr. A. A. Macdonell of Oxford 
has to say in his History of Sanskrit Literature ( 1900, 
P. 17) about the Brahmi ( which is the name given to 
the Nagari in one of its early graphic forms ): 


““This complete alphabet which was evidently 
worked out by learned Brahmans on phonetic prin-+ 
ciples, must have existed by 500 B. C., according to 
the strong arguments adduced by Professor Buhler. 
This is the alphabet which is recognised in Panini’s 
great Sanskrit grammar of about the fourth century 
3. C. and has remained unmodifed ever since ( in 
substance and for purposes of Sanskrit of course ). tt 
not only represents all the sounds of tne Sanskrit 
language, but is arranged on a thoroughly scientific 
method, the simple vowels ( short and long ) coming 
first, then the diphthongs, and lastly the consonants 
in uniform groups according to the organs of speech 
with which they are pronounced. Thus the dental 
consonants appear together as t, th,d, dh, nm, and 
the labials as p, ph, b, bh, m. We Europeans, on the 
other hand, 2600 vears later, and in a@ scientific age, 
still employ an alphabet which is not only inade 
quate to represent all the sounds of our languages, 
but even preserves the random order in which vowels 
and consonants are juinbled up as they were in the 
Greek adaptation of the primitive Semitic arrangement 
of 3,000. years ago.” 

[The italics and the words within brackets mine. ] 
Here at any rate is one instance which belies 
Tennyson's very sapient observation : 
Thro’ the shadow of the globe 
We sweep into the younger day; 
Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay! 


Now that ideal arrangement and that phonetic 
completeness are not only the possession of the origitrat 
Nagari, but the heritage also of all the alphabets of 
the Hindu-Buddhist East thut are derived from or motetied 
on the Nagari. They include our Indian  vernaciter 
seripts of North and Sinhalese and the 
Burmese; and to a greater or less extent the charactet- 
stics of the more 
distantly related Siamose, Tibetan and Korean seripts. Ta 
the Pacific the Nagari representative m™m tHe 


South, the 


mentioned are also the heritage 


has its 


Kavi script of the Bali Hindus. So much for the exteftt 


of the Nagari and its congeners. 

As regards the cultural value of the traditional Natari 
compared with that of the traditional Roman, I think 7t 
will not be too much to claim that the merest youngster 
in India who can trace and recite his vernacular alphabet 
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from af (A) to & (H) is by that very fact a better 
phonetician than many a pupil teacher who is cramming 
through his course of formal phonetics inside a normal 
school in Western lands; if only because the latter has 
to unlearn as a grown op student many false things in 
the way of phonetics which he has spontaneously, 
inevitably, imbibed in his earlier days with the acquisition 
of an alphabet at once so defective and superfluous as 
the Roman is, whilst our youngster has already laid his 
foundation of simple phonetics true and secure with the 
mastering of a ready made scientific alphabet like the 
Nagari, of the prima facie phonetics of which he has 
practically nothing to unlearn later. And is it not in 
the Roman West that one witnesses the spectacle so 
amusing to an Kasterner, of a person, who, when asking 
another his name in order to note it down, is obliged 
to ask him also how he spells it? 


S. D.N. 
“Give Back to the Village” 


( By C. Rajagopalachar ) 


Diwan Bahadur R. Ramachandra Rao is a retired 
Government servant. He was Collector and District 
Magistrate in several districts. He filled the post of 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Presidency of 
Madras at a time when that department had to be 
built up and societies organised and developed. He 
rose to be a Secretary to Government in one of the 
most important‘ reserved ’ departments. The Government 
appreciated his services by conferring on him first 
the title of Diwan Bahadur and then a C. I. BE. As 
a district officer with ampic opportunities to come 
in direct touch with the rural cultivating classes he 
must have seen enough with his own eyés to convince 
him of the poverty and helplessness of the masges. 
The opinion of this ex-Government servant, after long 
and varied experience, in support of the Charkha as a 
supplementary occupation for the families of poor 
cultivators, and his earnest appeal on behalf of Khaddar, 
as a bond of co-operation between rich and poor, must 
strengthen the Khaddar worker who wavers, and be 
food for serious reflection on the part of sceptics. In 
a remarkable address which he delivered at Tinnevelly 
on the co-operative movement, he has made a vigorous 
appeal on behalf of Khaddar. Referring to Mahatmaji, 
he showed sn extraordinarily fine appreciation of 
the essential principles underlying the movement of 
Non-cooperation. He said: 

“I would then cite the instance of a far greater 
name, that of Mahatma Gandhi. His message to the 
world is one of Ahimsa, and co-operation. It is very 
unlucky that the policy with which his name is 
associated has got the name of Non-cooperation. If 
closely analysed, his policy is one of love, and a call 
for the rich and the poor, the educated and the 
unlettered, the higher and the lower castes, to 
co-operate.” Referring to Khaddar in particular, he 
said: “His Khaddar movement is one of profound 
significance. The man who wea:s oue bit of Khaddar 
thereby shows the sympathy and fulfils the duty which 
he owes to the poor.” 

There cannot be a finer or clearer exposttidh’ of the 
ethics and the economics of Khaddar. He further 
elaborated this in his speech and showed how Khaddar 


was trne co-operation, of which the 
the “co-operative societies” was only one part or phase. 
He said; 

“ Co-operation is an all-embracing snbject. We have 
at present something to do with one branch of it. 
The educated classes have received their education 
cheaply at the cost of the poor. The rich and the 
middle classes owe a duty to the poor tiller of the soil 
and the labourer, and this ean be concretely shown by 
Khaddar.” 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao was grieved to 
find that the Central Bank at Madras had accumulated 
large deposits without finding a proper use of the 
money. ‘The movement has absorbed a lot of money, 
which has not been utilised. The Central Bank has got 
one crore of rupees, which has not found its way into 
the primary societies. There on the one hand are the 
poor indebted villagers that are very badly in need of 
money, there on the other is the Central Bank that 
has plenty of money. But no method of intensive work 
has been devised to absorb this money for the spread 
of the movement. It should be the duty of all to see 
that ryots get the full benefit of every available pie 
that flows into the Co-operative movement.” 

The best form of intensive work which would circulate 
the savings among the tillers of the soil is Khadi work. 
Khadi work in Tamil Nadu is being done in & most 
businesslike and satisfactory manner. With one lakh more 
of capital, we could greatly increase the production of 
Khadi in the South. An investment of one lakh out of 
an accumulation ofa crore to which the Diwan Bahadur 
refers would hardly be felt as a serions risk undertaken 
in a new kind of venture, but the money would return 
to our villages and circulate among the poorest and 
greatly help to revive the lost industry of hand-spinning, 
thereby permanently improving the economic condition 
of the villages. 

He deprecated hesitation in investing deposits in 
raral work: 

“In whatever way we may draw our money either 
ag salaries in service, or as profits in trade, remember 
that money ultimately comes from the cultivator of 
land. Any development of co-operation that ignores 
the ryot and the tiller of the soil is bound to fail.” 

There can be no better expression of a courageous 
and patriotic sense of duty to the masses by a man of 
long experience than the exhortation hy Diwan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Rao to “Co-operators” to throw off 
timidity and launch on a programme of investment m 
rural work. 

The support of this high ex-Government officer with 
a long record of active service and rural experience is 
a remarkab.e testimony to the value of the Charkha in 
the solution of the problem of our rural proverty, 
and of the yalidity of the claim of Khadi on the 
patronage of the middle and upper classes. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER yI : 


Spirit of Service 

I was getting on well with my profession, but that 
was far from satisfying me. The question of further 
simplifying my life and of doing some concrete act of 
service t2 my fellowmen had been constantly agitating 
me, when a leper came to my door. I had it not in 
my heart to dismiss him with a meal. So I offered 
him shelter, also dressed his wounds, and began to 
look after him. But I could not go on like that 
indefinitely. I could not afford, and I lacked the 
will, to keep him with me indefinitely. So I sent him 
to the Government Hospital for indentured labourers. 

But I was still ill at ease. I longed for 
humanitarian work of a permanent nature. Dr. Booth 
was the head of the St. Aidan’s Mission. He was a 
kind-hearted man and treated his patients free. Thanks 
to Parsi Rustomji’s charities, it was possible to open 
a@ small charitable hospital under Dr. Booth’s charge. 
I felt strongly inclined to serve as a nurse in this 
hospital. The work of dispensing: medicines took from 
one to two hours daily, and I made up my mind to 
find that time from my office-work, to be able to 
fill the place of a compounder in the dispensary 
attached to the hospital. Most of my professional work 
was chamber work, conveyancing and arbitration. I of 
course used to have a few cases in the magistrate’s 
court, but most of them would be of a non-controversial 
character and Mr. Khan who had followed me to 
Sonth Africa and was then living with me undertook 
to take them if I was absent. So I found time to 
serve in the small hospital. This meant two hours every 
morning including the time taken in going to and 
from the hospital. This work brought me some peaca. 
It consisted in ascertaining the patient's complaints, 
laying the facts before the doctor and dispensing the 
prescriptions. It brought me in close touch with 
suffering Indians, most of them indentured Tamil, 
Telugu or North India men. 

‘he experience stood me in good stead when duri ing 
the Boer War I offered my services for 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

The question of the upbringing of children had been 
ever beforo me. I had two sons born in South Africa, 
and my service in the hospital was useful to me 
in ‘solving the question of their upbringing. My 
independent spirit was a constant source of trial to me, 


some 


nursing the 


My wife and I had decided to have the best medical 
aid at the time of her delivery, but if the doctor and 
the nurse were to leave us in the lurch at the right 
moment, what was I to do? Then the nurse had to 
be an Indian. And the difficulty of getting a trained 
Indian nurse in South Africa can be easily imagined 
from the similar difficulty in India. So I studied the 
things necessary for safe labour. I read Dr. Tribhuvandas’ 
book, ‘Mane Shikhaman’ (Advice to a mother), and 
I nursed both my children accordiug to the iastrucitions 
given in the book, tempered where necessary by such 
experiences as I had gained elsewhere. The services 
of a nurse were availed of—not more than two months 
each time—principally for helping my wife, and not for 
taking care of the babies, which I did myself. 

The birth of the last child put me to the severest 
test. Tho travail came on all of a sudden. ‘The doctor 
was not immediately available, and some time was lost 
in fetching the midwife. Even if she had been on the 
spot, she could not have helped delivery. I had to see 
through the safe delivery of the baby. My careful 
study of the subject in Dr. Tribhuvandas’ work was of 
inestimable help. I was not nervous. I am _ convinced 
that for the proper upbringing of children the parents 
ought to have a general knowledge of the 
nursing of babies. 

At every step I have seen the advantages of my 
careful study of the subject. My children would not 
have enjoyed tho general health that they do today, 
had I not studied the subject and turned my knowledge 
to account. We labour under a sort of superstition 
that the child has nothing to learn during the first 
‘ive years of its age. On the contrary the fact is that 
the child never learns in after life what it does in its 
first five years. he education of the child begins with 
conception. ‘I'he physical and mental states of the 
parents at the nioment of conception are reproduced in 
the baby. ‘hen during the 


care and 


period of. pregnancy it 
continues to be affected by the mother’s moods, desires 
and temperament as also by her ways of life. After birth 
the child imitates. the pare: and fov a considerable 
number of years entirely dopends on them for its growth. 

he couple who realises theso things will never have 
sexual union for the fulfilment of their lust, but will 
unite only when they desire issue. I think if is the 
height of ignorance to believe that the sexual act is 


1) 


an independent function necessary like sleeping i 
eating. The world depends for its existence on the act 
of generation, and as the world is the play-ground 
of God and a reflection of His glory, the act of 
generation shoald be controlled for the ordered growth 
of the world. He who realises this, will control his lust at 
any cost, will equip himself with the knowledge necessary 
for the physical, mental and spiritual - well-being of his 
progeny, and give the benefit of that knowledge to 
posterity. (Translated from Navajivan by M D ) 


Hero among Heroes e 

The following is a free translation of Gandhiji’s 
Hindi speech with which he moyed the resol aiion on 
the death of Swami Shraddhanandji at the last session of 
the Indian National Congress: 

“ You must have noticed that the resolution I have 
moved originally stood in Maulana Mahomed Ali's 
name. But I am here to move it in obedience to the 
President’s summons. We see from the newspapers that 
the assassination of Swamiji has evoked grief and 
horror throughout the land. I said speaking on the same 
subject at the All-India Congress Committee that we 
should not mourn over the Swamiji’s death. He had 
died the death of a hero, and every one of us might 
wish for such a death. Bunt I want to make a slight 
correction in that last statement. Every brave man 
welcomes such a death whenever it comes to him. Hoe 
greets it as a friend. But let no one therefore invite 
or hanker after such a death, let no one desiré that 
some one else should be in the wrong and err 
against God and man,’ so that he might become a 
martyr. It is wrong to wish any one to go astray. Let 


us all be brave enongh to die the death of a martyr, 


but let no one lust for martyrdom. 

“Swamiji was hero among heroes, the bravest of the 
brave. He had astonished the nation with an unbreken 
record of bravery. I am witness of the pledge he had 
taken t» sacrifice himself atthe altar of the country. 

“But need any one speak at length on the Swamiji’s 
Services to the nation? Swamiji, as every One kn w, was 
the help of the helpless, the friend of the weak and 
the oppressed and the work he had done for the 
untouchables was unsurpassed. I well remember his 
having told me once that unless every Hindu member of 
the All-India Congress Committee had an ‘untouchable’ 
_ Seryant in his home, the work of the Congress for the 
uplift of the untouchables would not be complete. This 
may sound as an impracticable proposal, but it shows 
his unbounded love for the untouchables. 

“T shall not refer here to his many other. services. 
Whilst the assassination of such a great hero and patriot, 
such a servant and devotee of God as the Swamiji can 
be made to serve the country’s cause, imperfect men ag 
We are, it is natural for us to mourn over his sad death. 
And when one thinks of the circumstances under which 
he met his death one is naturally filled with horror and 
indignation.. The assassin sought an interview with the 
Swamiji to have a discussion on Islam. His faithful 
Servant refused to admit him as he had Dr. Ansari’s 
orders to allow no interviews so long as Swamiji was 
seriously ailing. But God had evidently ordered otherwise. 
Swamiji when he overheard the request asked 
Dharmasingh to let the man in. Brother Abdul Rashid 
was shown in. I purposely call him brother, and if 
we are true Hindus you will understand why I call him 
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80. Swamiji asked his servant to admit Abdul Rashid, 
because God had willed to show therethrough the — 
of Swamiji and the glory of Hinduism. Swamijs se 
of course too ill to discuss religious topics and he a 
the stranger to seck another occasion. But he ie? 
not go. He said he was thirsty and asked for Ibe sf 
Swamiji asked Dharmasingh to fetch water for him ae 
taking the advantage of his absence, the man deposit 
bullet shots in Swamiji’s breast. : 
“This is a thing which should not haye happened 10 
India—India, where both Hindus and Musalmans are proud 


I have studicd the Koran with the same 
say that 


of their faiths. 
reverent attention as I give the Gita, and I 
the Koran nowhere sanctions or enjoins such murders. 
The murder has been possible because the two 
communities look upon each other with feelings of heel 
and enmity. Many Musalmans believe that Lalaji and 
Malaviyaji are the sworn enemies of Islam as was 
Swamiji in their opinion. On the other hand, many 
Hindus regard Sir Abdur Rahim and other Musalmans 
as the enemies of Hinduism. ‘To my mind both are 
wholly wrong. Swamiji was no enemy of Islam, pee are 
Lalaji and Malayiyaji. Lalaji and Malaviyaji have a right 
to express their opinion freely and even if we io 
with them no one may excite feelings of hatred against 
them. And yet what do we see today? There are few 
Musalman papers today which do not use foul language 
against these patriots. Now I ask in all'‘humility what is 
the wrong they haye done. We may not see eye to eye 
with them in their methods of work. But I am sure 
that it is his great service that has earned for Malaviyaji 
the name Bharata Bhushan. Lalaji too has a great record 
7 Then iake the Musalman leaders. Sir Abdur 
Rahim may think that Hindus are in advance of the 
Musalmans in every respect, that they are rich, they are 
educated, and the Musalmans are poor and uneducated. 
Sir Abdur Rahim thinks that his community should 
have a preference in the services. It is open to us t0 
feel and say that he is mistaken in his views, but why 
should we abuse him for,.his opinions? If Maulana 
Mahomed Ali says that althongh he has respect for 
Gandhi he holds that the faith of a Muslim who 
believes in the Koran is greater than the faith of Gandhi 
why should we be angry? Do not some Christian 
clergymen say that a Christian regularly going to church 
and serving Jesus is better than a Hindu howeyer pious 
he may be? What does that matter to us ? I therefore 
you hold dear the memory 
of Swami Shraddhanandji you would help in purging the 
atmosphere of mutual hatred and calumny, you would 
help in boycotting papers which foment hatred and 
Spread misrepresentation. I am sure that India would 
lose nothing if 90% of the papers were to cease today. 
Many Musalman papers today subsist on hatred of the 
Hindu and many Hindu papers subsist on hatred 
of the Musalman. Swamiji has left for us a rich 
lesson written in his blood. ‘Do you know the liberality 
of the Arya Samaj ?’ he once asked me. ‘Do you 
know how Maharshi Dayanand forgave the man who 
poisoned him ?’ I knew it. How could I be ignorant 
of it, knowing as 1 did that the Maharshi had before 
him the example of Yudhishthira and the teaching 
of the Gita and the Upanishads? But Shraddhanandji in 
his overflowing reverence for the Maharshi dilated upon 
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“pS eae ata a ee aa 
oo I tell you the disciple had 0° less of 
Oble quality than his. great master. Speaking 

vunce about the implications of ‘Shuddhi’ he told me 
that his ‘Shuddhi’ excluded any feeling of ill-will for the 
Musalman, that it meant purification -of self -and _ the 
great community to which he belonged, and that his 
ideal was the ideal of the Gita — ‘Seo thyself in every 
cue of the created beings.’ But he emphasised that the 
Hindu also was no less a friend of his than the Musalman 
and that it was his duty t@ serve him. ven if the 
Whole Muslim world were to turn against me, I would 
declare that Malaviyaji is my friend and elder brother. I 
declare also in the same breath that none of the 
Musalman leaders is. an enemy of Hinduism. Sir Abdur 
Rahim is not an enemy of the Hindus, nor is Mian Fazli 
Hussain. When. I met him he assared me that he was 
an old Congressman, that he loved the Hindus no less 
than the Musalmans, but that.as a Musalman he wanted 
< Serve the latter. We may disagree with him in his 
views, We may not like his demands for the Musalmans, 


but why should we therefore swear at him and say that - 


he is an enemy of the Hindus ? Why should we not 
express Our dissent from hfis-views and fight them, if 
hecessary, even as I. do with Malayiyaji, in many 
respects, in a Satyagrahi way ? I repeat therefore with 
all the emphasis I can command that Sir Abdur Rahim 
Or Mr. Jinnah, or the Ali Brothers are no enemies of 


the Hindus. Let not the lesson of Swami Shraddha- | 


nandji’s death be losi oa us, You will all be accepting 
this resolution standing, while at this moment perhaps 
there are Hindu-Muslim disturbances going on in Delhi. 
Bat I tell you that if every one” of you understands and 
lays to his heart the lesson that Swami Shraddhanandji 
has left for us, it is again possible to win Swaraj in no 
time. I am a mad man, you will say, accustomed to 
giving rash promises. Well, I tell you I am not mad, 
I am still as much in earnest about my programme ag 
I was in 1920, but those who made pledges in 1920 
broke them and made Swaraj impossible then. We are 
all children of the same Father— whom the Hindu and 
the Musalman and the Christian know by different 
names. What if Shankara declare his faith in one God 
in his formula Ekamevadvitiyam, or Ramanuja in his 
dual doctrine ov Mahomed ia his La Iiaha Lllillaha? 
All meant one and the same thing. If we cleanse our 
hearts we shall be able to see that Swamiji has served 
us in his death as mach as he served us when living. 
Let us purify our hearts with his blood, and fight; if 
need be, for our rights in a peaceful and Satyagrahi 
way. Let every Musalman also understand that Swami 
Shraddhanandji was no enemy of Islam, that his was a 
pure and unsullied life, and that he has left for -us all 
the lesson of peace written in his blood. 

“Now you will perhaps understand why I have called 
Abdal. Rashid a brother, and. I repeat it. Ido not even 
regard him as guilty of Swami’s murder. Guilty indeed 
fare all those who excited feelings of hatred against one 
auother. For us Hindus, the Gita eajoins on us the 
lesson of eqnality, we are to cherish the samo feelings 


towards a learned Brahmas, as towards a chandala, a _ 


dog, a cow and an elephant. 

“« This is no occasion for mourning or tears, it is an 
occasion that should burn on Our hearts the lesson of 
bravery. Bravery is not the exclusive quality of the 
Kshatriyas. It may be their special privilege. But in 


SSI a a a I eT a 


our battle for Swaraj bravery is essential as much for 
the Brahman {and the Vaishya and the Shwdra as 
for thé. Kshatriya. Let us not therefore shed tears of 
sorrow, But chasten our hearts and steel them with 
some of the fire and faith that were Shraddhanandji’s. ” 


The Present Day Gold Standard in England 
As a Model for India 

No statement have been so. frequently reiterated 
today in India as that the Hilton Young Commission 
offers to India an honest, “an absolute gold standard ” 
in its recommendations for a gold bullion standard, 
that this gold bullion standard is an improved’ gold 
standard, -and that it is modelled on the present currency 
system of Great Britain. Now it is not difficult to call 
into question every one of these three statements. They 
are half-truths, and therefore pregnant of mischief. 

(1) The gold bullion standard is not a gold standard 
at all, so long as the unit of measurement of values 
is not a gold unit, but the silver rupee in _ India. 
Four hundred ounces of gold is not a convenient 
unit of measurement and that this is no unit of 
measurement at all is assumed by the Hilton Young 
Commission when they proceed to talk about stabilising 
the gold value of the rupee for foreign trade relations. 
A gold standard presupposes a gold coin in terms of 
which all prices are to be adjudged; this gold coin need 
not be in circulation, need not be an actual medium 
of exchange; but it must be the legally defined unit 
of measurement of values; once this unit is defined, our 


‘foreign exchanges will no longer be quoted as Is. 4d. 


or 1s. 6d. to the rupee; the rupee will be a token used ~ 
for internal circulation; our exchanges will be expressed 
by the ratio of the weight of the Hngiish sovereign 
to the weight of our owa gold coin. Ifa gold coin 
is legally defined, the foreign exchanges may be left to 
themselves and will not need regulation. It is definitely 
misleading- to suggest that the gold bullion standard 
is a gold standard. . 

» (2). Nor is- the gold bullion standard an improved 


“gold standard, in the sense of being an improvement 


on the gold standard. For if the bullion standard is 
not a gold standard, still less can it be an improved gold 
standard. The one reason alleged in support of this 
contention is that the use of gold is economised for the 
purposes. of internal circulation. Now there are ‘wo 
methods of economising gold in internal circulation: 
one -is by legal prohibition of the use of gold coins, 
the other by ‘securing the immediate convertibility of all 
media of exchange into gold cgins, and thus securing 
confidence, in the use of cheques and paper money. The 
second is? the more familiar. and psychologically the 
sounder method; it, was in ‘vogue the world over before 

1914 and known as the gold standard; if the first method 
is adopted today in some countries like Great Britain, 
it is not because it is sounder or more desirable, but 
because it’ is the only feasible méthod when Great 
Britain's gold resources eve not saficieat to secure the 
convertibility of her paper money. What is forced on 
Great Britain as a necessity need not be paraded as a 
modet to be copied by India. 

(3) The gold bullion standard proposed . by the 
Commission is not a copy of the present currency 
system of Great Britain.. The unit of value in Great 
Britain is the gold sovereiga and her foreign exchanges 


are not regulated, but left to themselves, Our anit of 
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value will still continue to be the silver 
the gold bullion standard and out exchanges 
have been 


token rupee 


uader 
will be under official manipulation as they 
for the last 30 years, except when regulation became 


impossible as during the war. Pp. A. WADIA 
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Independence 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Year after year a resolution is moved in the Congress 
to amend the Congress creed so as to define Swaraj as 
complete independence and year after year happily the 
Congress throws out the resolution by an overwhelming 
majority The rejection of the resolution is proof of the 
sanity of the Congress. The moving of the resolution 
betrays the impatience (pardonable in the circumstances) 
of some ardent Congressmen who have lost all faith in 
the British intentions and who think that the British 
Government will never render justice to India. The 
advocates of independence forget that they betray want 
of faith in human nature and therefore in themselves. 
Why do they think that there can never be change 
of heart in those who are guiding the British people ? 
Is it not more correct and more dignified to own. that 
there is no change of heart because we are wealo? 
Nature abhors weakness. We want from the British 
people and the world at large not mercy but justice 
that is our due. And justice will come when it is 
deserved by our being and feeling strong. 

I am sure that the staunchest votary of independence 
does not mean that he will not have any British asso- 
ciation on any terms whatsoever. Hven when he says so, 
he means, as one of the supporters of the resolution 
admitted in answer to my question, that the British 
people will never accept association on equal terms. 
This is totally different from rejecting British association 
on any terms. 

Indeed the word Swaraj is all-embracing. 
include complete independence as it includes many 
other things. ‘To yive it one definite meaning is 
to narrow the outlook, and to limit what is at 
present happily limitless. Let the content of Swara; 
grow with the growth of national consciousness and 
aspirations. We may be satisfied today with dominion 
status. The future generations may not be, may want 
something better. Swaraj without any qualifying clause 
includes that which is better than the best one can 
conceive Or have today. Swaraj means even under 
dominion status a capacity to declare independence at 
will So long as we have not achieved that capacity 
we have no Swaraj. ‘This is the least it should mean. 
South Africa has achieved that status today. It is a 
partnership at will of free peoples. Between Britain and 
the dominions there is a partnership at will on terms 
of equality and for mutual benefit. What India will 
finally have is for her and her alone to determine. 
This power of determination remains unfettered by the 
existing ereed. What therefore the creed does retain 
is the possibility of evolution of Swaraj within the 
British Hiongare or call it the British Commonwealth. 
The oryptic meaning of Swaraj I have often deseribed 


It does 
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been battling against Alcohol curse. 
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to be within the Empire if possible, without if necesgary- 
I venture to think that it is not possible to improve 
upon that conception. It is totally consistent with 
national s¢lf-respect and it provides for the highest ” 
growth of the nation. 

After all the real definition will be determined by our 
action, the means we adopt to achieve the goal. If we 
would bat concentrate upon the means, Swaraj will take 
care of itself. Our explorations should therefore take 
place in the direction of determining not the definition 
of an indefinable term like Swaraj but in discovering 
the ways and means, 


Look on that Picture and this ! 
" ( By C. Rajagopalachar ) 

Gntario is one ofthe important provinces of British 
America. Every province in Canada has its own Lieutenant 
Governor with a ministry and one or two Houses of 
Parliameat, and is practically a self-governing unit. In 
the province of Ontario with its capital Toronto, is also 
Ottawa the capital of the whole Dominion of Canada. 
Most provinces in Canada haye, like the United States, 
They try to meet 
the evil by a system of Government control. Officers 
of the Government are in charge of liquor stores and 
sell regulated quantities. The province of Oatario 
however is a “Prohibition” province after the fashion 
ofthe neighbouring States of. America, not controlling 
but under total prohibition of liquor. 

The liquor interests will not let Ontario have peace. 
They are ever trying to get the province to fall in line 
with the other provinces and repeal Prohibition. Since 
1918, the question was made the subject of referendum 
three times and now it is fought over a fourth time. 
On all the three previous occasions the electors returned 
an answer in fayour of retaining the Prohibition Law. 
The present conservative Premier of Oatario has 
brought forward again a plan of licenses. 


—s 


As against the Alcohol forces, the great point in favour 
of the prohibitionists is the decrease of crime that has 
taken place since the introduction of Prohibition. 
Statistics show that although the population of the 
chief city Torontu has largely increased, the figures for 
drunkenness have been reduced by the same percentage. 
The battle, we are told by a Times of India correspondent, 
promises to be more bitterly fought than the recent 
Federal election. 


Liquor interests have a strong selfish motive to fight 
for a return to License from Prohibition They are ever 
therefore busy to adduce proof that men will not be 
controlled and will drink whatever you may do. They 
assert that Prohibition will not succeed, but yet they 
want it to be repealed. They have good reasons to 
invest plenty of money in this game of defeating or 
repealing Prohibition. But as against this, on the other 
side nothing but patriotic and philanthropic feryour 
backed by a keen realisation of the national beaefits of 
Prohibition has to furnish the fighting strength of 
Prohibitionists. Yet we find that Oatario gave strong 
and successful battle each time the Liquor forces gave 
the challenge. This shows how clear the proof must 
be of the advantages of saving the people from Drink. 

While the American people, in the United States 
us in Canada, have so clearly realised the benefits of 
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Prohibition, 
Mannery and 


m our country where religion, customs, 
of Poli. eh else favour the introduction 
Co... on nd where the chronic and widespread 
of economic ts calls for it, at least as a measure 
than in we Ith lef for the poor, much more urgently 
(oan Shy Canada or America, we have not 

ught it time yet io take up this question as 
Seriously as we should. May we hope that along with 


ne. basket-making and other subsidiary 
in «yer g . 
ustries, about which we hear go much as occupations 


for elit of the poverty of the masses, the proposal 
of saving them from the waste and the curse of Drink 
may also be considered? The suffering women and 
children of India are inarticulate and helpless. If 
only we think about it, there can be nothing more 
wicked than to have the toddy shops and country 
liquor shops with which the Government have studded 
rural and urban India, nothing more immoral than to 
draw high salaries out of the proceeds of the suffering 
of the victims of Drink and to talk of financial 
difficulties, nothing so disgraceful as to get cheap 
education for our children, so to say on scholarships 
founded on the robbery of the down-trodden and the 
ignorant whom we can successfully tempt with liquor. 
Yet this is what is going on, and what 

by squaring the Budget with Hxcise Revenue } 


Notes 

Indians in Panama 

The Legislative Assembly of the Republic of Panama 
recently passed an Immigration Restriction Act prohibit- 
ing the entry of British Indians among others. 
The President Chiari had in a well-considered message 
returned the Bill to the Assembly advising considerable 
amendments and reconsideration. But the Assembly 
refused to make the amendmets recommended except in 
matters that were inevitable. The Assembly defended 
its restriction upon the liberty of British Indians on 
the ground of protection of the rights of posterity. 
There are at present not more than perhaps thirty 
Sindhi Indian merchants of fancy goods. It was 
acknowledged that presence was nO menace to 
the inhabitants of Panama. Nevertheless the law 
is retrospective in its effcet with the exception that 
those who caa p-ove coatinuous previous domicile of 
ten years may receive exemption certificates. I hardly 
think there are many settlers there who’can prove 
continuous residence in Panama for such a long period. 
If African experience is any guide, Indian settlers abroad 
are not in the habit of staying out of India for such 
a long period. The matter is now, I understand, before 
the Foreign Office. It remains to be seen how far that 
Office is able to protect the rights of the resident 
Indian population and of those who may choose to 
emigrate to Panama in search of an honest livelihood. 


M. K, G. 


is meant 


their 


A Forecast 
In an article written by the Hon’ Bertrand Russell 


for the Hindu Annual this year, the eminent writer 
says: “The dominion of the white man, which 
characterised the 18th and 19th centuries, is not an 
eternal fact of nature; indeed there are abundant signs 
that it is already coming to an end.” “There is no 
sign whatever that the Huropean nations have learned 
the lesson of the Great War; on the contrary, they 
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are if anything, more militaristic than before. In 
India, the dominion of Great Britain becomes involved 
in another first-class war.” Then after dealing. with 
the problems of British foreign policy and their 
consequences, he says: 


‘lor these reasons, it would seem that the British 
are bound to lose India, not immediately but on the 
next Occasion of grave national peril at home. ” 

He thinks, however, that a liberal policy towards 
India carried to the length of conceding Dominion 
status may prevent this catastrophe (from a British 
point of view). But Bertrand Russell sees no likelihood 
of this happening. “National dangers have made the 
British less, not more, liberal, and the statesmanship 
demanded by che new situation seems to be lacking. ” 


“I fully expect therefore,”’ says he, “that the bulk 
of the population of Asia will be freed from the 
domination of the Europeans within the lifetime of those 
who are now young.” 


The italics are mince. This coming birth of Asiatic 
treedom is a foregone conclusien according to this 
eminent. writer. But how is that bitth:to come? By 
greater military organisation, by a greater multiplication 
of our wants, by greater ohicanery, by greater 
diunkenness or by out non-violence proving the utter 
uselessmess of military organisation and all it means, 
by simplicity of life defying all temptation and by 
wbsolute freedom from drunkenness keeping us sane 
and clean? 


Instructive Omission 


Sir Henry Rew has contributed to the Iindu 
Annual an interesting article on “Indian Raral Revival.” 
According to him a large proportion of Indian land 
holdings are ‘ uneconomic and even in favourable circum- 
stances are too small to support a family. The conse- 
quence is that the agriculturist must find some other 
occupation, and rural life is complicated by the necessity 
for providing subsidiary or supplementary means of 
livelihood for the agricultural population.” Sir Henry 
Rew thinks that this is one of the main obstacles to 
agricultural progress and constitutes in itself a problem 
the solution of which is not easy. He refers to the 
official report of the moral and material progress and 
condition of India (1923-24). and quotes from it to 
confirm the fact that the cultivator in many provinces 
of India is compelled by: climatic conditions to remain 
idle for more than one-third of the year. Therefore, 
it is deplored, he does not busy himself with poultry- 
farming, pig-keeping, fruit-growing and _ seri-culture on 
which small holders in other countries largely rely. 

Why do all these writers omit hand-spinning ? There 
may be some subtle, self-protective instinct which makes 
these and other such writers and thinkers omit the one 
supplementary occupation that will help the eultivators’ 
families, and which will not be open to the objection of 
“ social traditioa which checks the employment of 
female labour,” or the other objection of reluctance 
to take to new ways to which they make constant 
reference. ‘His forefathers” knew this thing, and 
what is more, the surplus product of such supplementary 
occupation reached and clothed people in Europe after 
supplying all the needs of India. Cc. Re 
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As at the Sabarmati and Wardha Ashrams they begi0 


Weekly Letter 
The week after the Congress was given to Calcatta, 


Sodepur and Comilla. The days at Calcutta were full 


of engagements of a sacred character — laying the 
cks of buildings in the 


foundation stones of two blo ; 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan, and the foundation stone b 
a memorial to that godly patriot of Barisal —Ashwint 
Kumar Datt, and attending memorial meetings for 
Swami  Shraddhanandji. These meetings were, as 
expected, monster meetings, one of all Hindus and the 
other of the ‘ untouchable’ Hindus. 

A word about the Seva Sadan. 7,000 outdoor patients 
were treated at the Sadan during the ‘past nine months, 
350 received treatment in the hospital itself, there were 
150 labour cases and 145 operations, and 97 patients received 
radium treatment. It was to lay the foundation of the 
annexes to this Seva Sadan that Gandhiji was invited. In 
declaring the foundation to bo well and truly laid 
Gandhiji emphasised what Dr. Nilratan Sarkar had 
described as the spiritual unity between Deshabandho and 
Gandhiji, which had become, if possible, more real after 
the Deshabandhnu’s death. He had no doubt that if 
Deshabandhu’s energies had not been absorbed, like all 
other political leaders’ by politics owing to the peculiar 
conditions of enslaved India, he would have entirely 
_ devoted himself to religious reform and to the service 
ef Daridra-Narayan. But Deshbandhu believed, said 
Gandhiji, in following the lesson of the Gite—Do yqur 
immediate duty, even though other duties may seem 
to be superior, and if he seemed that day to be laying 
the foundation of an ordinary maternity home, he was 
sure that from the point of view of Deshabandhu it was 
. step forward to Swaraj. He then alluded to the suspicion 
expressed in some quarters that the Bengalis being 
of a parochial outlook the memorial would also take a 
parochial character: ‘1 fould not mind the Bengalis 
absorbing the whole of India in Bengal, for then the 
old Panditji from the U. P. and myself an old Bania from 
Gujarat would be left free to have some rest. I would 
not mind in the least the whole of India being absorbed in 
Bengal that gave birth to Ravindranath, Ram Mohan Rai, 
Keshub Chundra Sen, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
Vivekanand, Bengul which was hallowed by the sacred 
feet of Chaitanya, Bengal which is sanctified by the 
sacred rivers Gunges: and Brahmaputra. But the fear is 
baseless, as Dr. Bidhan Roy has declared on behalf of the 
trustees, that Seva Sadan would be conducted on _ the 
same hroad lines as Deshabandha served the Motherland. 
The institution is a living tribute to one who had the 
emancipation of women at heart, those downtrodden 
sisters of ours ‘tho are the victims -of our lust and 
passion. It does not belong to this or that trustee, it 
belongs to the nation. Let us strive to make it worthy 
ro eo and let it immortalise his memory 

The visit to Sodepur was in response to Satishbabu 
of Khadi Pratishthan. Sodepur is a suburb of Calcutta 
The Khadi pranentian has invested Rs. 70,000 in Baa 
Be re Ln Se ann 
more than the Kalashala of th ere But it is 
Gandhiji was invited to open it ; es 
Ashram where Salisbihato. Saves 4 ; per eee 
‘of the Pratishthan who are a aa . ee 

Ciel Riad hen tevvgkas « pparently its employees, but 
ogether in acommon family, 


work with the 4 o'clock prayers and end the day with 


the 7 o'clock prayers after which the inmates register 
the namber of yards spun by them during the ai 
The opening ceremony was a quiet function in whic 

several thousand. participated, many having come from 
Calcutta to pay their tribute of praise to an seme 
which is a marvel of organisation. In nine months’ time 
Satishbabu has had the land, erected puldings thereon, 
and all the dyeing, bleaching, printing, testing and other 
work is being carried on there now. {n paying 8 
tribute to Satishbabu’s work Gandhiji said: ‘ You will see 
that he has staked his all on Khadi. Many of inte 
will think that he has gone mad, but I tell you it = 
faith that moves mountains, and Satishbabu has faith in 
Khadi, and the determination that he must stop, as 
much ag he can, the lakhs of rupees worth of foreign 
cloth that is damped every day in the Calcutta market. 

In response to his appeal for collections Rs. 500 were 
collected on the spot and Rs. 3,000 and odd were 

promised. 

Next we went to Comilla and again spent a couple 
of quiet and yet busy days at the Abhoy Ashram which 
Dr. Sureshbabu and his ardent band are rearing with 
rare zeal and devotion. The special feature of their 
social work is in connection with untouchability, the 
Ashram having no less than seven schools for untouchable 
boys and girls. Gandhiji was taken to three of 
these. The schools have affected for the better the 
standard of cleanliness of the villagers, as also their 


habits of food and drink. The Ashram has itself six 


‘untouchable’ boys practically living as its inmates. It 
has also its hours of work and prayer, and spinning of 
at least 200 yards a day is compulsory for all members, 
including those whose whole time is taken up in the 
hospital and dispensary. The members spun 1,46,200 
yards in November, and 2,02,140 yards in December. 
The medical work of the Ashram is substantial and 
remunerative. Satishbabu has also an efficient Seva 
Samiti. His Khadi store has a free library and an 
untouchable school connected with it. 

I shall not refer here to the progress both these 
institutions haye achieved during the last two years. 
Detailed reports have already been published in these 
pages last month. It will be seen that both have public 
support, both are increasing their activity every 
year. At a prayer meeting at the Ashram, Gandhiji 
blessed the efforts of both in a long talk from which 
I reproduce the closing sentiments: ‘You are the 
pioneers and like the Jamnotri and Gangotri. Be you 
as those two streams. As I think of you I picture 
to myself two fine horses running abreast and drawing 
the Khadi carriage at full speed, vying with each other. 
You have achieved a unique success inasmuch as you 
do not depend on extra-provincial help for the sale of 
your products. You have bent the women of Bengal to 
your will—all honour to them—ani they are proud 
today to wear saris that you supply to them. Let 
then the strength and weakness of each be the 
strength and weakness of the other, and let the Khadi 
Pratishthan look in its hour of difficulties to the Abhoy 
Ashram, and vice versa’. 


There was a huge meeting in the town. There was 
some disappointment when Gandhiji began to speak in 
Plindi, but soon quiet was restored and they listened 
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With attention to the Hindi spoeech. This pleasod 


evn 80 much that he repaid their: patience twofold 
y an ™passioned utterance in English which was 
mportant as it was the first speech after the Congress 
on the work before the country. [ produco helow a 
nearly verbatim report of it. — M. D 


After the Congress 


a oe ee held in the Mahesh Prangan 
Se da at 16 Oth January after a brief speech in 
® work before us’ Gandhiji made the 
following speech in English : 
That Humiliation 
“You have been so kind to me in giving me permission 
cee 78 Wand. Tf only because I want to show 
you my appreciation of your kindness, I propose to say 
© few words to you in English. Every timé that I am 
obliged to speak in the English language before an 
audience of my countrymen, I feel humiliated and 
ashamed. I have urged upon Bengali audiences several 
times not to put an unduo strain upon my loyalty, not 
to put an undue strain upon Bharatamata herself. It 
is the easiest thing possible for every Indien north 
of the Vindhya range to pick up Hindi inside of a 
month. Try it and tell me if what I Say is not true. 
Let us not say that our mother tongue is only Bengali 
or Gujarati or Punjabi, as the case may be. These are 
provincial languages. When we sing that ode to the 
Motherland — Bande Maitaram, we sing it to the whole 
of India. When Bankim wrote the inspired song he 
said Saptakoti bhujaih. But you and others deliberately 
said = Dwi-Trimshatkoti bhujath and it was proper. 
It was proper and dignified on your part to sing of 
Dwi-Trimshatkoti bhujaih, and it was proper and dignified 
for the whole of India to accept that magnificent ode. 
Shall we not then live up to it and sing with all our 
hearts and say we are sons of Mother India, not merely 
sons of Bengal. I ask you therefore, next time I happen 
to come here or you invite me to come, to insist Le ara 
my speaking to you in Hindi and Hindi alone. That 
is One thing. 


The Phenomenon at Congress 


“We have seen the last of the last session ef the 
Congress. On the sacred.banks of the Brahmaputra 
in the midst of that magnificent foliage and scenery 
almost unrivalled in the world our leaders deliberated. 
They have evolved a Councils programmo. But how 
many of us can take a direct partin the working 
of that programme? How many of us can enter 
Oouncils and the Legislative Assombly ? How many of 
us are entitled to elect members to these legislative 
bodies? Are the millions of the villagers of India 
enfranchised? Is India living in her 10 or 20 
cities, or is she living in her 700,900 villages? What 
then is tho programme that can weld together tho 
30 crores of people scattered on a surface 19 hundred 
miles long and 15hundred miles broad in 700,000 
villages ? What is it that every villager, man, 
woman and child, Hindu and Musalman, can do 
with profit and at the same time uplift the whole of 
India? The one and unequivocal answer is the spinning 
whedl and Khaddar. The message of Khaddar can 
penetrate to remotest villages if we only will that it 
 phall be so. The spinning whee] can be tarned by 
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millions of the villagers of India who have been reduced 
tO pauperism, who have been ground down to dust, not 
merely under the foreigners’ heela bat under your heels, 
under my -heels. We the city-dwellers are living upon 
the labour, upon the wealth of theso millions of villagers; 
not like the Americans, not like the Englishmen, who 
live upon the oxploitation of Asiatic races-or the so-called 
Weaker races of the earth. Lyen they would be obliged 
to take up the spinning wheel or any eynivalent if 
they wero not ahlo to exploit India, China, Africa and 
other parts of the earth. We do not exploit them, 
because it is a virtue of necessity with us. But I hope 
that e time is coming when ont of the fulness of our 
hearts, out of a wider nationel outlook, we shall 
disdain of our own free will to exploit a single nation 
of the earth no matter how weak. I hope that in yoar 
lifo-time and mine that time is coming when we shall 
reach our froedom and haying reached it, we shall say 
to all the nations of the earth thet they need nob fear 
us, a3 we have lived in perpetual fear of the so-called 
civilisod racos of the earth. You may not believe me 
today. You may call me if you like a mad man. But 
the time is coming when you will say that whet that 
old man said was right and that if India was really to 
prosper in her villages and not in her cities the spinning 
wheel was the only instrument of India’s prosperity and 
India’s freedom. 

“And hence it was that you saw the phenomenon at 
Gauhati, which I did not expect, which I had not asked for, 
however much I desired it. But you saw at Gauhati the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the Congress franchise 
being improved along Khaddar lines. I know there 
were bickerings about it. But I alsa know that it was 
the pressure of the popular mind that extorted that 
improvement in the franchise. The leaders made that 
important improvement because they saw that Khaddar 
and Khaddar alone was the only passport to the hearts 
of the villagers.. Let me assure you that: it was 
Khaddar that won the elections for the Swarajists. 
You may not know, or perhaps you know, that in 
Madras even those who were otherwise opposed to 
Khaddar were obliged to take it up at the time of 
appealing to the electorate, and as the days roll on 
you will find that Khaddar will gain in importance, 
because it has intrinsio worth about it; and because no 
national popular organisation contains for its working 
s0 many self-sacrificing, able, young, educated men ag — 
tho Khaddar organisation; because no organisation is 
capable of giving employment to an almost unlimited 
number of patriotic youths who will be content with 
an honourable livelihood and who will be content to 
pass their lives in tho closest touch with the villagers 
and share their food, their sorrows and joys. 1 invite 
you to show me a single other organisation which has 
that capacity in it. 

‘“Beliove me, Khaddar is nob adying cult. There is ng 
fall in the barometer of Khaddar, Hive years’ experience 
shows that it has been an undoubtedly gradual, but 
a steady and hopeful rise. It could not have been 
gtherwise. Because India wants it, becanse India's 
millions require full meals in order to sustain their 
energy, therefore the Congress has passed the resolution 
making it necessary for Congressmen to wear Khaddat 
habitually and not merely on ceremonial - occasions. 
They may wear mill cloth on rare occasions, when it 
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is absolutely necessary for their bread and butter; 
bnt they dare not, if they are honest Congressmen, 
habitually wear anything but handspun and handwoven 
Khadlar. 
Thing Swamiji "ied For 

“And now a word about untonchability. A great 
hero. and patriet-Swami Shraddhanandji died for 
the ‘sake. of. the untouchables) He loved them as 
dearly as his own life. He rogarded them as_ his 
own children, and if it was in his power he would have 
banished untouehability from tho shores of India. And 
what does that banishment mean? It means universal 
love. It means translating into action the great 
message of the Bhagavad Gita which is: Treat the 
Brahman and the Bhangi alike, if yow ‘would but know 
God. But how are they alike? A Brahman is any day 
superior to the Bhangi in learning, ahd how am I to 
treat both alike? The Bhagavad Gita says‘ that you 
should treat them.eyen as you*would wish to be treated 
by them, or even as you'wonld treat yourself: 

MATIVAT a gage = gears 

“That is the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita. That 
hero and martyr translated this teaching into action 
in his own life and he has sanctified it, and sealed it 
with his blood. Let that blood purify us, and let it 
remdye the last taint of any isolation or aloofness that 
we may be harbouring against those brothers of ours 
whom in our arrogance we call ‘ untouchables’. They 
are not untouchables, we are untouchables. Let them 
haye every attention, every kindness that they deserve 
from us. During my Comilla visit I have seen two 
villages which are predominently occupied by the so 
called untouchables. Had I not been told, I should not 
have known that the people I saw were untouchables. 
I could see no difference betiveen them and the others 
who were standing with them there. They eat and 
drink and think and feel even as we do. Tf a sum 
total of their virtués and vicos and the privileges they 
are denied were to be maile and compared with our 
virtues and vices and the privileges we enjoy and deny 


to them, I am snre in ‘God's books we should find 


our debit side far heavier than theirs. Let us then 
think no more of any single person on earth as an 
unteuchable. ‘that is the lesson that comes down to 
ns from South Africa too. A just Nemesis has descended 
upon us there. Just as we arc treating our brothers 
here, our kith and kin are being treated as Pariahs and 
Bhangis in South Africa, The moment we purge™ ourselves 
of the sin, the moment we are free from the curse of 
untouchability, you will find the shackles dropping off 
our countrymen in South Africa. 
‘in the hands of God’ 

“I dare not touch the problem of Hindu Muslim unity. 

It has passed out of human hands, and has been transferred 


to God's hands alone. Hyen as Draupadi forsaken by 
her husbands, forsaken by men and gods alike, asked Cod 
and God alone tO come to her help, and God gave hes 
unfailing help so it is with me and Ta) thoutd it be 
with every oye of us. Let us ask for help from God 
the All-Powerful and tell Him that we His tiny creatur 
have failed to do what we ought to do, we hat ate 
another, we distrust one another, we fly at one icine 
throat and we eyen become assavsing, : Let our siete 


hearts’ 
ery then ascend to His throne, and let 


us wash Hig 
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feet with -tears of blood and ask Him to purge Our 
hearts of all hatred in us. We are disgracing His 
earth, His name and this sacred land by  distrusting 
and fearing one another. Although we are sons and 
daughters of the same motherland, alilongh we eat the 
same food, wo have no room for one another. Let us 
ask God in all humility to give us sense, t0 give us 

wisdom. 
Abhoy Ashram 

“You haye listened to mo with the greatest attention. 
I have given you also what I don’t willingly give to 
the audicnce-—-an MWnglish speech, and that also at some 
length. I now want my reward. J want you to-morrow 
to come to the Abhoy Ashram and denude it of every 
yard of Khaddar in its store, if my message, the 
message of the paupers of India, has gone home to you. 
There you will see a band of workers working for them 
and for you. They are the link between you and the 
villagers. hey are trying to do their leyel best to 
serve the motherland. I want you to put your hands 
into your pockets and give me what you have and what 
you can and what you will, not out of shame, not out 
of any pressure that you may feel because you are in 
this meeting, not out of patronage for me or affection 
for me. I shall use your affection for other work if 
you will give me your affection. But I want you to 
give me what you can and what you have for the sake 
of paupers, for the sake of those who do not even get 
one square meal a day. If you are satisfied that this 
organisation is being worked well, and with ability and 
self-sacrifice, and if you are convinced that it is not 
sinful to wear Kha:idar and it cannot be wrong 10 wear 
Khaddar woven and spun by your starving countrymen, 
and that it is right and proper and necessary to do so, 
you will give your coppers and silver and gold, whatever 
you may have. = 

“Tf you have any suspicion about it, any doubts in 
the matter, I ask you to restrain your hands and not 
give me a single pie. If not today, at least on some near 
(late, you will be convinced of the message. But if you 
are convinced that this is the sight thing — althongh 
you may not have the strength to carry out the 
message fully into practice—you will support this great, 
aye the greatest, national industry. ‘There is no better 
way of industrialising the villages of India than the 
Spinning wheel. No man has yet been able to show a 
better or more effective snbstitute— I say even an equal 
Substitute—than the spinning wheel for the millions of 
Indians who are idle for at least four months in the 
year, who are starving for want of a Square meal, and 
for whom even one anna a day means a fortune. I 


plead on behalf of them. May god help you to under- 
stand this simple message. 


“You will recall that last time I was in Bengal, I 
collected for the All-Bengal Deshabandhu Memorial. That 
was for what is now the SevaeSadan. I announced then 
that in due course I would collect for the All-India 
Deshabandhu Memorial. You know that its object was to 
promote the message of the spinning wheel. You will 
thus be contributing to the Memorial by 


contributing 
to Khaddar.” 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER VII 


Brahmacharya—{ 

We now reach a stage in this story when I began 
seriously to think of taking the brahmacharya yow. I 
had been wedded to a monogamous ideal ever since 
my marriage, faithfulness to my wife being part of the 
love of truth. But it was in South Africa that I came 
to realise the importance of observing brahmacharya 
even in respect to my wife. I cannot definitely say 
what circumstance or what book it was that set my 
thoughts in that direction, but I have a recollection 
that the predominant. factor was the influence of 
Raychandbhai of whom I have already written. I can 
still recall a conversation that I had with him. On one 
gecasion I spoke to him highly of Mrs. Gladstone's 
devotion to her husband. I had. read somewhere 
that Mrs. Gladstone insisted on preparing tea for 
Mr. Gladstone, even in the House of Commons, and that 
this had become a rule in the life of this illnstrious 
couple whose actions were governed by regularity. I 
spoke of this to the poet and incidentally eulogised 
conjugal love. “ Which of the two do you prize more ?” 
asked Raychandbhai, “the love of Mrs. Gladstone 
for her husband as his wife, or her devoted service 
irrespective of her relation to Mr. Gladstone? Supposing 
she had been his sister, or his devoted servant, and 
had ministered to him with the same attention, what 
would you have said? Do we not have instances of 
such devoted sisters or servants? Supposing you had 
found the same loving devotion in a male seryant, 
would yon have been pleased the same way as in 
Mrs. Gladstone’s case? Do examine the view-point 
suggested by me.” 

Raychandbhai was himself married. I have an 
impression that at the moment his words sounded 
harsh, but they gripped me irresistibly. Devotion of a 
servant was, I felt, a thousand times more praiseworthy 
than that of a wife to her husband. There was nothing 


surprising in the wife’s devotion to her husband, .as 


The 
But it required a special 


there was an indissoluble bond between them. 
devotion was perfectly natural. 
effort to cultivate equal devotion between master and 
servant. The poet’s point of view began gradually to 
grow upon me. 


What then, I asked myself, should be my - relation 
with my wife? Did my faithfulness consist in making 
my wife the instrument of my Inst? So long as I was 
the slave of lust ny faithfulness was nothing worth. 
To be fair to my wife, I must say that she was never 
the temptress. It was therefore the easiest thing for 
me io take the vow of brahmacharya, if only I willed 
it. It was my weak will or Jastfnl attachment that 
was the obstacle. = : 

Kyven after my conscience was roused in the matter 
I failed twice. I failed, because the motive that 
actuated the effort was none the highest. My main 
Object was to escape having more children. Whilst in 
England I had read something about contraceptives. 
I have already referred to Dr. Allinson’s birth-control 
propaganda in the chapter on Vegetarianism. If it 
had some temporary effect on me, Mr. Hills’ opposition 
to those methods, and his advocacy of internal effort 
as opposed to outward means, in a word, of self-control, — 
had a far greater effect which in due time came to be 
abiding. Seeing therefore that I did not desire more 
children, 1 began {0 strive after self-control, There 
was no end of difficulties in the task. | We began to 
sleep in separate beds. I docided to retire to bed only 
after the day’s work had left me completely exhausted. 
All these efforts did ngt seem to bear much fruit, 
but when I look back upon the past, I feel that the 
final resolution was effect of those 
unsuecessful efforts. 

The final resolution conld be made only as late ag 
1906. Satyagraha had not then been started. I had 
not the least notion about it. I was practising in 
Johannesburg at the time of the Zulu Rebellion in 
Natal which came soon after the Boer War. I felt 
that I must offer my services to the Natal Government 
on that occasion. shall 
But the work set me furiously 
thinking in the direction of self-contro «nd according 
to my wont I discussed my thoughts with my co-workers. 
It became my conviction that procreation and the 
care of children were inconsistent with 
public service. [I had to break up my ‘household at 
Johannesburg to be able to serve during the Rebellion, 


the cumulative 


The offer was accepted, as we 
see in another chapter. 


consequent 
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Within one month after I offered my services, I had to 
give up the house I had furnished with care. I took 
my wife ard children to Phoenix and led the Indian 
ambulance corps attached to the Natal forces. During 
the diffenlt marches thet had to be then performed, 
the idea flashed upon me that if I wanted to devote 
myself io the service of the community in this manner, I 
must relinquish the desire for children and wealth, and 
must live the life of a vanaprastha— of one retired 
from household cares. 


The Rebellion did not occupy me for morethan six 
weeks, but this brief period proved to be the most 
valuable part of my life. The importance of vows grew 
upon me more clearly than ever before. I realised that 
@ vow far from closing the door to real freedom opened 
st. Ihad not met with suecess heretofore, because the 
will had been lacking, because I had no faith in myself, 
no faith in the grace of God, and therefore my mind 
had been tossed on the boisterons sea of doubt. I 
realised that in refusing to take a yow man was drawn 
into temptation and that to be bound by a vow was like 
@ passage from libertinism to a real monogamous marriage. 
‘I believe in effort, I do not want to bind myself with 
vows’ is the mentality of weakness and betrays a subtle 
desire for the thing to be avoided. Or where can be 
the diffeulty in making a final decision? I vow to flee 
from the serpent who I know will bite me, I do not 
simply make an effort to flee from him. I know that 
mere effort may mean certain death. Mere effort means 
ignorance of the certain fact that the serpent is bound 
to kill me. The fact therefore that I would rest content 
with an effort only means that I have not yet clearly 
realised the necessity of definite action. ‘But supposing 
my views are changed in the future, how can I bind 
rete et ane se Such a doubt often deters us. But 

ays a lack of clear perception that 
@ particular thing must be renounced. That is why 
Nishkulanand has sung: 
1s not lasting.’ Where therefore the desire is gone, a vow 
of renunciation is the natural and inevitable fruit. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Seneca 


October Figures 


The following figures show the production ia sale 
of Khadi during the month of October: 


Name Production Sale 
Rs. Rs. 
Ajmer 2,286 2,450 
Andhra 16,831 17,167 
Bengal 35,067 58,218 
Bombay 21,263 
Burma 3.376 
Delhi 767 1,038 
Karnatak 3,694 5,051 
North Maharashtra 270 5,577 
South Maharashtra ‘138 
Panjab 0,872 10,585 
Tamil Nadu 62,528 90,293 
Utkal 2,806 3,295 
Total Rs. 1,28,122 Rs. 2,19,451 
rl. K. G. 


‘Renunciation without disgust . 


_ descriptive letters 


Borodada 


( By C, F, Andrews ) 
I 


L have been constantly asked to write something 
about the aged philosopher of Shantiniketan, Dwijendranath 
Tagore, whom‘the whole of India had learnt to call 
affectionately, Borodada; but up to the present moment 
I have shrunk from doing so out of diffidence, and 
through reverence for one whom I loved so very deeply. 
Indeed, I have more than once put my pen down, 
finding it impossible to write what I wanted to say. 
But on this voyage to South Africa, my thoughts have 
been so continually with Borodada, who is now no more 
with us on this earth, that the impulse to write has 
come +o me as it has never done bofore. Therefore now 
T am putting down some of my reminiscences. 

On previous voyages, much of my time used to be 
taken up with writing long and frequent letters +0. 
Borodada. He expected them so cagerly; and often, when 
on a journey in India itself, I have written to him 
almost daily letters simply. in order to give him a 
moment’s joy each day in reading them, For he was 
lonely in his extreme old age, and felt his infirmities 
very much indeed. 

Borodatla was an omnivorous reader of books of 
travels and adventure. Though he had travelled very 
little himself and had not even gone as far as the 
Himalayas, nevertheless in imagination he had seen 
every land and thought much about them all. To -hear 
of some strange country was one of ‘the greatest 
fascinations for him in his old age. Therefore, though 
he did not care to see many visitors, and was very shy 
in his retreat at ‘Niche Bangla’; yet whenever anyone 


came from a foreign country, I always used to make 


an exception and take the foreign visitor to see him, 
because I knew how much he would enjoy it. As soon 
as he heard that the stranger was from China, or from 
Australia, or from Italy, or elsewhere, his face would 
light up enthusiastically with a very beautiful smile, 
and he would be full of eagerness to know everything 
about the foreign contry that the stranger had to tell 
him. He would ask him at once all kinds of questions, 
which would show how much he had read about these 
countries. His excitement would be very great indeed, 
and the visit would be a red-letter day in his solitary 
life. 

Knowing Borodada’s great delight in such things, 
and his propensity for foreign travels in literature, - 
whenever I took a voyage I would always write long 
of the places I visited. Anilkumar 
Mitra, who was his private secretary and intimate 
companion, used to tell me on my return, that these 
letters used to cheer Borodada in his loneliness almost 
more than anything else, and that his face would light 
up with joy whenever he was told that a letter had 
come from abroad. He would dictate, in answer to 
my own letters, something full of humour in return 
and he would always end, ‘Your most affectionate old 
Borodada.’ He would always write ‘ Borodada’ in 
Bengali characters, in his own hand-writing. TI need 
not say how precious these letters were to me and how 
dearly I cherished them. 

But it was not merely a passive interest he took in 
these different voyages. He used to have also the 
deepest personal concern about Indians abroad, on 
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whose behalf I went ont, 
With enthusiasm about 
he would follow me 


and he would be filled 
my journeys. All the way 
_ eee | see his thoughts and prayers, 
sae more value 0 me, on guch critical 
a 8, than words can possibly express. Often 
nd often have I been cheered and upheld by the 
one thought, in times of Sreatest difficulty and trouble, 
eked Was sitting silently in his chair at 
sViche ‘Bangla’, in Shantiniketan, remembering me. 
mt the last. hoe. was unable to see well enough to 
read, and he was able to hear only with difficulty. He 
was full of physical infirmities. But all the while he 
Would continue meditating upon God. During these 
meditations I knew for cértain that he would remember 
the work in which I was engaged. It is said, in the 
Scriptures: “The prayer of the rightesus man ayaileth 
much.” TI was always sure that the prayer of Borodada 
Was being offered for me, and that it would avail 
much in the ordering of the Universe towards peace, 
brotherhood and good-will. 


Notes 
All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 


I hope the readers of Young India have not 
forgotten the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial. When 
I suspended touring after the Cawnpore Congress for one 
year, I knew that the collection of funds for the All- 
India Deshabandhu Memorial to which I had pledged 
myself would be suspended. But it was inevitable. At 
the time of suspension I had stated that if God willed 
it, at the end of the year I would resume my tour for 
the collection. I resumed it at Calcutta and all the 
collections that I am now making will be for the 
All-India Deshabandhu Memorial except where the donors 
otherwise specify the object of-their donations. And 
‘since the object of the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 
is village organisation and that through the spinning 
movement, al] these collections automatically become 
part of the All-India Spinners’ Association which is the 
‘agency through which the Memorial collections are to 
be utilised for the purpose. A resolution to this effect 
was passed by the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 
Committee at Cawnpore in 1925. I trust therefore that 
those who are incharge of the organisation of meetings 
in connection with my tour will take good care to 
inform those who may attend meetings of the object of 
the tour. There should be no desire to spring a surprise 
upon those who attend meetings by asking for 
subscription. The honest course is to let them know 
beforehand that they will be asked to pay. No one need 
pay unless he believes in the Memorial and its object. 
-I know, too, that a man may revere the memory of 
Deshabandhu and still not believe in the spinning 
movement. But I would venture to remind such people 
of what were Deshabandhu’s last wishes expressed to his 
Wife, his sister and his trusted lieutenants and Satis 
Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratishthan and to me 
almost exactly 7 days before his death. He said that 
as soon ag ho descended from Darjeeling, he would 
throw himself heart and soul into the spinning 
movement. He could see that that was the greatest 
constructive movement we could undertake and that it 
was the most effective method of village organisation 
and village reconstruction. It was for that reason 
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that he had asked me to send for Satis Babu with 
whom he had discussed the plan of working the 
spinning movement and it was for the spinning 
movement that he had intended to spend the largest 
part of the money that had been collected for village 
reconstruction. The Spinners’ Association therefore is 


the natural outcome, if I may say so, of Deshabandhu’s 
wishes. 


To Organisers 

Tf all goes well I hope during the year to cover, 
besides Bihar, part of Maharashtra, Madras Presidency 
including Karnatak, U. P., Bengal and Orissa. I should 
love to visit the other provinces also if time and 
health permit and if they intend to subscribe to the 
Memorial, that is, Khadi work. 

To Orissa I have promised to go and pass there, so 
far as it is humanly possible, the month of November, 
not because I expect to make large collections but 
because it is to my mind an epitome of our distressful 
condition. Orissa regenerate is to me the regeneration 
for the whole of India. It is a land which need not 
be the poorest in the country. Its people are in no 
Way inferior to those of the other parts of India. 
They have a fine history all their own. They have 
magnificent temples. They have the Lord of the 
Universe in their midst who knows no distinction 
between his creatures. And yet, sad to relate, under 
the very shadow of the mighty temple people die of 
hunger in their thousands. It is a laad of chronic 
poverty, chronic famine, aud chronic disease. Nowhere 
have I seen in the eyes of people so. much 
blankness, so much despair, so much lifelessness as in 
Orissa. I therefore look forward to my stay in 
November with gad pleasure. 

It is a province that can be, ought to be, easily 
organised for spinning, because the people have no 
work. The whole of Orissa caunot be transplanted to 
the factories of Bengal or the factories of all India 
put together. It would be wrong even if it was 
possible. Happily it is not possible. The people 
must live on their own land and learn to be resourceful, 
industrious, and learn even to be happy. They have 
forgotten what happiness can be.. Let the workers 
in Orissa therefore understand their respousibility. I 
expect them to throw themselves heart and soul into 
the spinning movement. Let them not think of the » 
whole of Orissa. Let them think of single villages 
where they will establish themselves, and where they 
may by prayerful and persistent effort lift the people 
out of the slough of despond into which they have 
stuck. 

And though as I haye said I do not expect to make 
large collections, I shall welcome the only pies of the 
people who will’ attend meetings even as I welcomed 
them when I travelled in 1921. The sight of old people 
with their trembling fingers untying the knots which 
firmly held their pies and willingly surrendering them 
to me is never to be forgotten. I want to sce ib again 
and renew, i renewal is necessary, the determination 
that this winter of despair is to be changed into the 
summer of \hope and happiness within a measurable 
distance of time. 

May I ask the organisers also to bear in mind that 
the tour is to be almost incessant and that [I must. do 
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my editing and attend to my correspondence during the 
hours they may leave for me and in the trains ? Besides 
Mondays at least three hours should be left for me in 
addition to the time required for ablutions and meals. 
All night demonstrations must be avoided. . It is 
impossible after a strenuous day's work to stand the 
strain of disturbance during sleeping hours. 

And as this is to be a purely business’ tour, the 
theetings should be so arranged and the audiences should 
be so seated as to leave passages for collectors to pass 
to and fro. All shoutings-and noises should be avoided. 
I have observed that where management is efficient, 
collections mount up. The audiences have invariably 
been found by me to be responsive. Though the thousands 
of the rich are welcome, I know that it is the coppers 
and the single rupees of the poor people that bless 
the movement. It is theirs and let them freely 
contribute to it their mite. 


M. K,. G. 
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The Central Fact 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


During my tour in so far as it has progressed up to 
now, I have observed that spinning organisations have 
not an accurate register of spinners and that the figures 
supplied and published by me from time to time in 


these pages were based upon the deductions drawn from. 


the actual wages paid to the spinners, For statistical 
information the calculation is sound enough because it 
‘must err on the right side, i.¢. of understatement. But 
it is not good enough for the movement itself. The 
spinning movement depends for its permanence upon a 


vital and direct contact being established, between. the — 


workers and the spinners; for then and then only shall 
we be able to understand the wants, aspirations and 
_ limitations of the spinners. The object is to penetrate 
the remotest Indian homes in the innumerable villages 
of India and to introduce a ray of hope and light into 
these homes. This we shall never do, if we do not 


establish a living touch with the spinners. We cannot _ 


therefore be satisfied with the work of middlemen whom 
we may not and do not know. We must be able to 
trace the course of every pie till it is safely’ deposited 
in the hands of the spinners. And let it be remembered 
that spinning is the central fact of the movement, not 
Weaying, not dyeing, not printing, not even carding and 
ginning, anterior though the last two processes are to 
spinning. For the economic solution deperids npon a 
supplementary employment being found for the largest 
number of the semi-starved millions. That employment 
by far.the best is spinning and that alone, as will be 
seen by a study of the figures for the: yarions provinces 
given in these pages. 


The Bihar figures reproduced in this issue show 489 
Weayers against 2,698 spinners, My own observation is 
that ten spinners are required tu feud one weaver both 
working for the same amount of .tiny, The ultimate 


-sensitiveness of the workers of Bengal. 
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ambition is to teach thé spinners carding and ginning 
so +as to enable them to increase their earnings: as 
spinners without much effort and without much traning 
This is being done ona fairly large scale in Bihm, 
Bengal and the Madras Presidency. The Spinners 
Association can justify its existence therefore only os el 
its achieving a progressive amelioration in the economic 
condition of the vast masses who can be reached in 
no other way ina shorter time. The movernent depends 
also for its increasing influence and vitality upon this 
fact of its tender care for the millions of whom it has 
as yet only touched but a small part. 


Workers have suggested to me that if an accurate 
register is to be kept of every spinner, it would involve 
extra cost. Possibly it will. Not being in charge of 
single centre I am unable fully to understand the 
difficulty of keeping such registers. But I can say 
without any fear of challenge that whatever the cost 
may be, a complete register of spinners is an absolute 
necessity until spinning has become an automatically 
working movement beyond risk of destruction. The 
extra cost that the kéeping of such a register may 
involve will be worth undertaking if we are to put the 
movement on a stable foundation. What an accurate 
and simultaneous entry of every pie received and spent 
in a banking corporation is to its honest existence and 
steady growth, an accurate register of spinners is to the 
honest existence and steady growth of the spinning 
movement. I hope therefore that every spinning 
organisation will . without any loss of time set about 
keeping a full and up-to-date register of its spinners. 
Needless to say that the workers who will be in 
charge of the registers and who will come -in 
contact with the spinners must be men—and how 
nice if they were women ?—of unimpeachable character 
and purity. The discovery of this- flaw in the 
movement was made by me through the hyper- 
In. my notice - 
of the Abhoy Ashram report I made an_ incidental 
observation that our statements of figures must 
not contain “abouts” and “nearlies” and then I made 
a general observation about the necessity of purity 
of character. I had in making that observation no 
one in particular in mind but owing to the juxtaposition - 
of the general remark to the mention of the work 
of the Abhoy Ashram some of its inmates suspected 
that my remarks were aimed .at them. I had no. 
difficulty in disabusing their minds of the suspicion; 
but the conversation enabled me to understand and 
convince the members of the Ashram of the necessity 
of keeping an accurate up-to-date register of spinners. 
I am therefore not sorry for the paragraph that I 
wrote in my notice of the Abhoy Ashram, if only 
because it has led to the discovery of the faw in our 
human account-keeping. But let me reiterate for the 


information of all concerned that in this spinning move- 


ment which is fraught with tremendous consequences, 
we cannot put too much stress upon the absolute 
necessity of members of our organisations heing and 
remaining beyond suspicion, and i! we are to attain this 
standard of purity, we will have to develop a thick skin 
enough to stand and take in good part well-meant 
Suggestions, criticisms and observations. 
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A Candid Critic 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


I must not withhold -the following letter from the 


eaders : 

“I have perused your article « Swamiji the 

martyr’ with the care and reverenve it deserves. 

I ; have real it five times before attempting to 
eriticise it. This is to avoid hasty criticism. 

“The article is undoubtedly written in 

fascinating language. I envy your style. 


bat to me it appears, that it is rather dangerously 
attractive. 


“My criticism is based on my estimation of 
your character. I have often debated’ with some 
friends on this subject. They hold that you are a 


statesman in the garb of a saint—ready to forego 


truth in the cause of your country. I have on the 
contrary maintained that you are a saint—who has 
entered politics in fulfilment of your mission, to 
practise truth in the face of most trying and 
perplexing circumstances. I shall be very obliged to 
know if my estimation is correct. For if itis not, the 
criticism that follows has little yalue. I am of the 
Opinion that a man of polivy is within his rights to 
write in the manner you have done. 

“You will agree with me that to suppress 
truth is a form of falsehood; to refuse to call a 
‘spade a spade when you feel it like that is cowardice: 
and that fearlessness and truth go together. 

“Do you feel, Mahatmaji, that the murder of 
Swamiji was an inhuman, barbarous and cruel act 
of a Muslin: ruffian and that the entire Muslim 
community should be ashamed of it? Why «do you 
refuse to characterise it as such? Instead of 
condemning the decd and the doer, and those who are 
responsible for this act (those who describe Hindu 
leaders as Kafirs—the hot Muslim propagandists 


and the mad Muslim priests), you have begun to~ 


defend the murderer and hold an apology for the 
community. You never defended Dyer. Is not a 
Kuropean a brother too ? 

“ You say further, Islam means peace. Is this 
truth ? Islam as taught by the Quran and practised 
by Muslims ever since its birth, never meant peace. 


What makes you write a thing so patently wrong ?- 


Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism of course tcach 


_peace, but not Islam. May I know what makes you 


think and write like this ? 

“ You neyer minced matters when condemning 
the wrongs of the Government, you never minced 
matters when you condemned Arya Samaj, why fear 
to condemn Muslims for even proved wrongs ? 

“Tam sure if such a black act had been 
committed by a Hindu against a Muslim leader 
( which ‘Heaven: forbid! ), you would have condemned 
the murderer and the community in unsparing terms. 
You would have asked Hindus to repent in sack-cloth 
and ashes, to offer fasts, hold hartal, raiso memorial 


to the departed Muslim and many other things.’ 


Why do you accord preferential treatment to your 
‘blood brothers’ the Muslims ? — 

‘“ A truth-teller knows no fear, not even of the 
sword of Islam and I trust you will oblige me by 
giving reply to above in the columns of your 
esteemed weekly. ” 


It attracts,. 
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The writer is frank and obviously in earnest and 


reflects the prevalent mood. , 
To clothe me with sainthood is too early even if 
it is possible. I myself do not feel asaint in any shape 


or form. But Ido feel Iam a votary of Truth 
in spite of all my errors of unconscious omission. and 
commission. 


The correspondent has judged rightly that 
Iam not “a statesman in the garb of a gaint”. But 
since Truth is the highest wisdom, sometimes my acts 
appear to be consistent with the highest statesmanship. 
But I hope I have no_ policy in me gaye the policy 
of truth and ahimsa. 1 will not sacrifice truth and 
ahimsa eyen for the deliverance of my country or 
religion. This is as much as to say that neither can 
be so delivered. 

In writing about the assassination of Swamiji, I 
have not suppressed truth. I do believe the act to be 
all that the correspondent describes. But I. feel pity 
for the murderer even as I felt for General Dyer. [Let 
not the correspondent forget that I refused to be party 
to any agitation forthe prosecution of General Dyer. 
I do claim that a European is just as much brother to 
me aS a Musalman Indian or a Hindu. 

What I do feel about the assassin is that he is 
himself a victim of foul irreligious propaganda in the 
name of religion. Hence it is that I have held the 
newspapers that have corrupted the public mind to be 
responsible for the murder. I do hold the maulvis and 
all those who have indulged in exciting hatred against 
Swamiji to be responsible. fase 

But I do regard Islam to be a religion of peace in 
the same sense as Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism 
are. No doubt there are differences in degree bat the 
object of these religions is peace. I know the passages — 
that can be quoted from the Quran to the contrary. 
But so is it possible to quote passages from the Vedas 
to the contrary. What is the meaning of imprecations 
pronounced against the Anaryas? Of course these 
passages bear to-day a different meaning but 
time they did wear a dreadful aspect. What is the 
meaning of the treatment of untouchables by us Hindus? 
Let not the pot call the kettle black. The fact is that 
we are all growing. I have given my opinion that the 
followers of Islam are too free with the sword. But 
that is not due to the teaching of the Quran. That is 
due in my opinion to the environment in which Islam 
was born. Christianity has a bloody record against it 
not. because Jesus was found wanting but because fhe 
environment in which it spread was not responsive to 
his lofty teaching. | 

These two, Christianity and Islam, are after all 
religions of but yesterday. They are yet in the course 


of being interpreted. I reject the claim of maulvis 
to give a final interpretation to the message of 
Mahomed as I reject that of the Christian clergy to 


give a final interpretation to 
Both are being interpreted 


the message of Jesus. 
in the lives of those who: 
are living these messages in silence and. in perfect 
self-dedication. Bluster is no religion nor is vast 
learning stored in capacious brains. . The seat of 
religion is in the heart. We Hindus, Christians, 
Musalmans and others haye to write the interpretation 
of our respective faiths with our own crimson blood 
and not otherwise. 


at one. 
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Weekly Letter 

The main object of the visit to Benares during 
the week was to.attend the annual function of the 
Gandhi Ashram as Professor Kripalani’s co-workers in 
and about ‘Benares call themselves. But before I 
write about the Ashram, I shall briefly refer to 
Gandhiji’s talk to the students of the Hindu University, 
arranged at the instance of Pandit Malaviyaji. It 
seems Panditji was very much struck with the Khadi 
Exhibition at Gauhati and expressly desired that 
Gandhiji should give the message of Khaddar to the 
students of his University when he visited Benares. 
Nearly two thousand students had gathered to listen 
to Gandhiji under a spacious shamiana specially erected 
for the yiccregal visit which had preceded Gandhiji’s just 
by a week. He had addressed them last six years 
ago; then he had gone with a more difficult message. 
This time he delivered the simple message of Khaddar 
and purity. “You have had your say now. No one 


is listening to you. Why not stop talking of 
Khaddar?” That was the advice that was being 
given him in some quarters. ‘But why should I 


stop reciting my favourite mantra,” said Gandhiji, 
“when Ihaye before me the example of Prahlad 
of old refusing to give up Ltamanama in the teeth 
of tortures worse than death? And I have not had to 
go through any tortures yet. How can I give up 
the only message that the condition of my country 
has been whispering to me? 
and has been still collecting 
rupees for you from Rajas and Maharajas. The 
money apparently comes from these wealthy princes, 
_ but in reality it comes from the millions of our poor, 
For unlike Kurope the rich of our land ¢grow rich at 
the expense of our villagers the bulk of whom have 
to go without a syuare meal a day. The education 
that you receive to-day is thus paid for by the starving 
villagers who will never have the chance of guch an 
education. It is your duty to refuse to have an 
education that is not within the reach of the poor, 
but I do not ask that of you to-day. I ask you to 
render just a slight return to the poor by doing a 
little yajna for them. fur he who eats without 
doing his yajna steals his food, says the Gita. The 
yajna that was required of the British civic population 
during the War was for each household to grow 
potatoes in its yard and for each household to do a 
little simple sewing. The yajna of our age and for ug 
is the spinning wheel. Day in and day out I have 
been talking about it, writing about it. I shall say 
no more to-day. If the message of the poor of India 
has touched your hearts, I want you to raid Kripalani’s 
Khaddar stores to-morrow and denude it of all their 
stock, and to empty your pockets to-night. Panditji 
has cultivated the art of beggary. I have learnt it 
from him, and if he specialises in laying the princes 
under tribute, .I have learnt to be equally shameless in 
emptying the puckets of the poor, for the bencfit of 
those who are poorer than they.” 

That summarises the first part of his talk. Phe second 
was a fervent plea for purity. ‘“ Malaviyaji's one object in 
begging millions for you, in raising these palatial buildings, 
is to send out to the country goms of purest ray, 


citizens healthy and strong to serve their motherland, 


Panditji has collected. 
lakhs and lakhs of 
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be swept with the wind that comes today from _ the 
West—the wind of impurity. Not that the methods 
have the general sanction of Europe. There are friends 
in Kurope, a very few, who are fighting hard to 
counteract the poisonous tendency. But if you do met 
wake up betimes the immoral wave that is fast gathering 
strength might soon envelop and overwhelm you. I 
cry out to you, therefore, with all the strength at vy. 
command: Be warned, and flee from the fire before 1t 
consumes you.” 

Malayiyaji in a stirring speech associated himself 
with every part of Gandhiji’s appeal, and asked the 
students to respond to the best of their power to what 
he called the fourfold demand; (1) spinning religiously; 
(2) wearing Khaddar; (3) contributing to the fund; and (4) 
brahmacharya. The response to the third part was 
prompt, nearly Rs. 850 being collected on the spot. The 
response to the other items only the future can show. 

On the morning of the 9th—the Shraddhanand Day— 
Malayiyaji and Gandhiji walked in procession from 
Gandhi Ashram to Dashashvamedh Ghat, performed 
ablutions there, offered jalanjali to the departed 
martyr and them went and offered prayers in Kashi 
Vishvanath Temple. A few yards from the temple the 
gathering formed itself into a meeting, Mahimnah Stotra 
( verses in praise of Shiva ) was recited, Devadas 
conducted congregational repetition of Lamanama, and 
Gandhiji delivered a brief speech emphasising the 
outstanding significance of Swamiji’s martyrdom, viz. 
purification of self and of religion and ceaseless striving 
after self-control and braliincharya which summed up 
Swamiji’s life. All who come under the comprehensive 
term ‘Hindus’ as defined by the Hindu Mahasabha 
joined in the prayers at the Vishyanath temple—even 
Buddhism being represented by a German lady. I 
suy it on Malaviyaji's authority that even untouchables 
were to be found in this procession and prayer. 

To come now to the Gandhi Ashram. It has had 
a chequered history, beginning with the withdrawal from 
Hindu University College of 200 students, formation of 
the Vidyapith, a further increase in numbers, to the 
depletion in ranks due to the depression in the country 
und concentration of the few determined souls, left 
after the ebb and flow, on Khadi work. The tenacity, 
the will, the courage, the intrepid and undimmed faith 
with which these few have pursued their task have been 
worthy of soldiers in any battle for freedom. I visited 
the Ashram nearly four years ago when the inmates 
were struggling with unfavourable conditions. I saw 
them then, with Prof. Kripalani at their head, doing all 
their tasks themselves, including the drawing of the 
mhote from the well for the garden and the Scavenger's 
work, and subsisting on Rs. 7-8-0 per month. Their 
determination won the day and whereas then they satisfied 
themselves with some literary education and spinning and 
Weaving and a little carpentry on the premises, they have 
today a successful Khaddar organisation with centres at 
Dhamhara, Akbarpur, Kulpahad, Milki an’ M uzaffarnagar. 
In some centres spinning and weaving is jone under the 
exchange system and in one or two Khadi is taken 
straight from the weavers who themselves get the 
yarn spun from the vicinity. Close control is exercised 
by the Ashram workers over this spinning and weaving, 
und the report of work is a record of steady prog ress 
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Be ne neater : 
in quantity and quality and in reducti ‘i an 
= j ee uction of prices. to Ag 49; 1926. as v mak t 
he following tables give in a nutshell the result of 5 weaving yas te pies enniesiatly of - 


years’ work: . 
inches width. On account of the improvement in the 


1921 Production Rs. Sale Rs. : f 
1999 48 3,011 yarn, it has now been reduced to 2 annas 3 pies per 
1923 at 23,156 yard of the same width. Nor is there any difficulty 
1924 1 6, 0 00 Agee about getting sufficient weavers to weaye handspun yarn, 
1925 36,157 39°769 Some of these weavers weave cyen np to 72 inches 
1926 65,312 71.805 width and the variety of weaving includes twills, 
ero: sae SRD Aa: Per yard at the centres | coatings of various designs ete. Dyeing and printing is 
3G" 9 3 74 a oH vat being developed under the spocial care of a graduate 
49” ae at as a a ; - of the Bihar Vidyapith. 
45 aa Ae fe . ees The report after mentioning the work in different 
49” 2 : se i ore : +e branches of the organisation says: “ If we could dispose of 
Be Fig be: borne: in. mata if ne er : a, our present stock, it is expected that we shall be able 
each case has b erat: pans Oe are Shea im to reduce our prices still farther by about 10 p. c.” 
een inspite of the improvement in Tt naturally dwells upon the successful peripatetic 


aa a ot pe a pretty little exhibition exhibitions that were held during the year, of which 
ele : own 2s which was open to all, and a detailed account has iuppeared from time to time 
1€ arrngement itself was an eloquent record of in these pages. The interesting report contains the 

Progress from year to year. The figures of sale following pregnant reflections : 
aa of Khadi from other provinces also, and the “The province of Bihar is particularly suited for 
ocean a ene BEES in respect of the Khadi Khaddar work. The population is agricultural; there is 
pom @ province itself is very small. The no industry in the province worth the name, outside 
Benares visit will have borne some fruit if it stimulates the coalfields of Chhotanagpur and apart from the great 
local demand for the Khadi manufactured by the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur. The 
Gandhi Ashram. M. D. tradition of spinning is still extant in most parts of it 
Khadi in Behar and the number of weavers and looms is large enongh 


Sjt. Rajendraprasad has sent me the report of the ° supply almost the entire requirement of cloth of the 
work of the Bihar branch of the A. I. S. A. for the Province. Cotton, though of an inferior quality, is also 
year ending September 1926. Tt is a record of steady produced in many parts of it, The work of production 
progress. After mentioning the vicissitudes the  f Khaddar is, therefore, not very difficult, althoagh it 
Organisation had to pass through in the early stages, the requires organisation and technical skill to improve its 
report says: quality. It can be extended almost indefinitely, if 


“The following figures will show. the progress of sufficient capital and organising and technical skill are 


work since the work was centralised under the Khadi forthcoming,” 


Board and later under the A. I. S. A. « The above narrative will show the progress made 

April 1924 October 1924 April 1925 Oct. 1925 April 1996 in reviving the ancient but practically all but dead 

to Sep. to March to Sep. to March to Sep. industry of spinning in Bihar. We have succeeded in 
Product- — a2 1925 $926 ees touching but the merest fringe of the vast area in . 


-which spinning can be revived and made to furnish a 
much negded occupation for the idle hours of our great 
agricultural population. That its possibilities are vast 
can hardly be denied. That some _ suplementary 
occupation, not to speak of income, is necessary for the 
population will be apparent from the fact that the 
average quantity of land actually cultivated with food and 
non-food crops is less than three quarters of an acre per 
head. It is the yield of this small quantity of land, 
nearly four-fifths of which are unirrigated ahd depend 
upon the freaks of the monsoon, that is expected not 
only to keep the body and soul together of every 
individual but also to supply him with cloth and other 
necessaries of life and to meet among cthers all 
demands of the Zemindar, the society and the state. 
Looked at from this point of view the admittedly 
scanty earning of 7 pies per day by Charkha is not 
after all so small and does afford, as experience has 
shown, substantial relief to a class of people who need 
such relief but cannot get it through forced unemploy- 
ment. It is believed that agriculture does not require 
more than a hundred days’ labour in the year but the 
agriculturist cannot 


ion Rs. 21,588 35,273 47,031 51,080 96,723 
Sale, 17,479 27,784 33,335 51,865 59,678 

“This statement does not include the figures for 
production and sale of Khaddar by the Gandhi-Kutir 
whose work till the beginning of 1926 was on a more 
extensive scale than that of the Provincial. Khaddar 
Board and latterly the Bihar branch of the A.I.8.A.” 

There are 8 production and sale centres and 11 sale 
depots. Besides these there are sale agencies at 6 
places and more are being established. The agency 
has 65 wholetime workers including two honorary 
workers. Their average earnings are Rs. 25 per month. 
During the year under review 2,698 spinners earned 
Rs. 29,519; 489 weavers, Rs. 36,862; 6 tailors, Rs. 230 

during two months; 8 dyers and printers Rs. 2,278 
during six months including the cost of dyes; and 40 
washermen Rs. 1,951 during six months. It goes 
without saying that the spinners and weavers too were 
not wholetime workers. They worked only during their 
spare time and irregularly. 

The report then says:—‘ The progress that has been 
made is not only in regard to increased production and 
sale but also in regard to the quality of Khaddar and work is so distributed that the 
reduétion in its price.”.. The average price in 1928 leave his farm and seek work elsewhere at a distance. 

was Rs, 1-0-5 per yard of fine cloth. It was reduced In fact, the nature of the work is such that it allows 
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(ae pet 
plenty 

mentary industry, 


of leisure but at short intervals anda gnpplo- 
which is not capable of being taken up 
laver at the 
be usefully taken 


stage at 


aside to be resamed 
and put asid es 


which it was left, cannot 
Experience has shown that the Charkha alone can serve 
the purpose.” : 

It is hoped that the appeal made in the report to 
the public for the purchase of Khaddar will moet with 


the liberal response it deserves. M,. K, G. 


Prohibition Notes 
( Ry C. BR: ) 

A True First Step 

In an article in the latest issue of the quarterly 
Prohibition, Mr, N. M. Joshi says that the goal of 
Prohibition can never be reached by the method of local 
option. “The adoption of the policy of introducing 
Prohibition at one stroke,” says he, “is the only 
effective policy.” It is refreshing to see this clear 


pronouncement in contrast to the opinions generally . 


expressed by old-fashioned Temperance reformers, who 
still talk of local option in India as a step leading 
to the ultimate goal. Mr. Joshi thinks that if there 
be no other kind of progress we may adopt local option 


as a solace; “but we should be clear in our minds,” 


says he emphatically “that in that way the objeci 


cannot — achieved.” Mr. Joshi is probably right when 
he adds,-——“Rnt if we take all cirenmstances into 


consideration, it seems that before this policy is seriously © 


adopted by any Legislature, a good deal of experi- 
mentation will haye to be gone through. As practical 
_ politicians we must recognise this fact and adjust our 
programme of work avcordingly.” This means that we 
must have, and be content with, some intermediate 
steps at once. Here, too, Mr. Joshi gives a very good 


caution. He insists rightly that the intermediate step- 


should not be a mere solace, but one that can lead us 
to the only true solution. “But if Prohibition cannot 
be introduced,” says he, ‘at one stroke, let us have 


some policy in following the intermediate steps which 


may give us experience ultimately leading us to the 
only possible method.” There is only one method that 
Satisfies all these conditions laid down by Mr. Joshi. 
Any provincial government that sincerely feels bound 


to carry out the wishes of the people in this respect 
and is looking out for ways arid means, like the present - 


Madras Ministry, must take courage in its hands and 
introduce real Total Prohibition in two or three districts 
at once. This would be an intermediate step, and one 
that will give us results and experience upon which 
we may proceed further boldly. It would soften the 


financial blow. At the same time it will not be 
a mere solace or make-believe. While thus the 
first step is taken in a limited area, the minjsters 


8hould demand that it 
an experiment, but as a partial carrying out of a 
settled policy. Otherwise the psychology of the Excise 
Department, which may then be converted into the 
Preventive service in that area, will tend to the use of 
all their well-known methods of defeating the purpose, 
and re-establish the sway of Alcohol. The area selected 
shonld be so large as to enable an effective cordon to be 
placed, and to leave an adequate ‘dry’ area untouched 
in spite of the inevitable smuggling on the borders. Tf 
® Whole-hearted step like this is ‘taken, we can expoct 
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that at a big mass meeting 


Should be worked not as. 
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: i ate 
to entol a strong honorary preventive force +o co-Oper 


- RS? 4 . : men 
in the work of eliminating the dink evil. Even " ‘ 

r Fi : oL- 1c 
would come forward to ussist in the good work. } 


+e : ¢ . ot mnt ave 
officers and men of the present Mxeise Departme i 


of 
left io take step-motherly care of the new order 


things we may be certain of a dismal failure. It will be | 


Jong before this class of men can believe that Govern 
ment really wants Prohibition, and not’ a failure of the 
experiment. I know how a vory limited experiment 10 
Salem municipal area was successfully baffled by these men 


Hindi v.. English | 
Organisers of meetings seem to require constant 
reminders that not English bat Hindi or Hindustam 
is the common medinn of oxpression among the masses. 
I have observed that unlike as in 1921 the addresses 
hitherto presented to mo during the tour have been in 
most cases in Wnglish. Who absurdity became patent 
when an address in Knglish on behulf-of the employees 
of Jharia collieries was sought to be read to me and 
7 attended by thousands, 
hardly fifty of whom could possibly understand English. 
The vast majority could have easily followed Hindi 


The officers of the association were from Bengal. If 
the English drafting was meant for me, it was wholly 


unnecessary. They might. have written the address — 


in Bengali and given mea translation in Hindi oF 
even in English.. But to inflict English on that big 
audience would have been an insult to them. I hope 
that the time is coming when, if the proceedings are | 


_ conducted ina language the majority cannot understand, 


they would leave such meetings. Be it said to the 
credit of the chairman at this meeting that he. saw the 


very courteously allowed the 


read. May the incident serve as a warning to all 


_ the organisers but more especially those in the Andhra- . 


desh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Karnatak. I know 


and a very large number could have understood Bengali. 


absurdity as soon as I drew his attention to it and - 
address +o be taken as — 


their difficulty. But they have had now for six - 


years in their midst an efficient organisation for the 
spread of Hindi. Their addresses should be in the 
vernaculars of their respective provinces with Hindi 


translation for my benefit. I have always made an 


exception in Dravida land and delivered my speeches 
in English wherever they have so desired. But I do 


think that the time has come when they should 


dispense with Knglish for big public meetings. 
Really it is the English-speaking leaders who are 
blocking the way to our rapid progress. among the 
masses by their refusal to learn Hindi which can be 
easily picked up inside of three months even in 
Dravida land, if the learners will give three hours por 
day. Let those who doubt give a trial to the Hindi 
Prachar Karyalaya conducted in Madras under the 
aegis of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Prayag. They 
will find at the head office in ‘friplicane and the 
branches in Andhradesh and elsewhere books and 
teachers that will satisfy them. There is no excuse 
Save idleness or disinelination for not knowing Hindi 
which is understood by over twenty crores of the people 
of Hindustan. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER VIII 


Brahmacharya—{{ 


After full discussion and mature deliberation I took 
the vow in 1906. I had not shared my thoughts with 


my wife until then, but only consulted her at the 


time of taking the vow. She had no. objection. 


But 1 was hard put to it in making the final resolve. 


IT had not the necessary strength. How was I ito 
control my passions? The elimination of carnal 
relationship with the wife seemed then to be a novel 
thing. But I launched forth with faith in the 
sustaining power of God. As I look back upon the 
twenty years of the vow, I am filled with pleasure 
and wonderment. The more or less successful practice 
of self-control had been going on since 1901. But the 
freedom and joy that came to me after taking the 
vow had never 
before the vow I was open. 
temptation any moment. : 
protect me against temptation. The great potentiality 
of brahmacharya daily became more and more patent 
_ to me.. The vow was taken when I was in ‘Phoenix. 
As soon as I was free from ambulance 


to. be. overcome by 


about a month of my going there the foundation of 
Satyagraha was laid, as though unknown to mo the 
brahmacharyz yow had been preparing me for it. 
Satyagraha had not been a preconceived plant It came 
on spontaneously, without my having willed it. But | 
could see that all my previous steps had led on to 
that goal. I had cnt down my heavy household 
expenses at Johannesburg and gone to Phenix, to take, 
as it were, the LBrahmacharya vow. 

The knowledge that a perfect observance of 
brahmacharya means realisation of brahman, I did not 
owe to a study of the Shastras. It slowly grew upon 
me with experience. . The shastric texts in that behalf 
I read only later in life. Every day of the vow has 
taken me nearer ‘the knowledge that in brahimacharya 
lies the protection of the body, the mind and the 
soul. For brahmacharya was now no process of hard 
penance, it was a matter of joy, a solace and a comfort. 
_ Every day revealed\a fresh beauty in it. 


But if it was a matter of ever increasing joy, let 
no one believe that it was an easy thing for me. [ven 


the brahmachari's food should be 
spiceless, and, if possible, uncooked. 


been experienced. before 1906. For — 


Now the vow was a shield to : 


work [I went to. 
Phenix whence I had to go to Johannesburg. In — 


while I am past 656 I ane ee hard a. thing it 


-is. Every day I realise more and more that it is like 
Walking on the sword’s edge, and vs see every moment 
“necessity for eternal vigilance. 


Control of the palate is the first ‘ecaecHtel in the 
observance of the vow. I saw that complete control 
of the palate made the observance very easy and so I 


now pursued my dietetic experiments not merely from 


the vegetarian’s but also from the brahmachari’s point 
of view. I saw as the result of these experiments that ~ 
limited, simple, 


Six years of experiment have showed me that the 
brahmachari’s ideal food is fresh fruit and nuts. The 
immunity from passion that I enjoyed when I lived on 
this food was unknown to me after I changed that diet. 


’ Bralmacharya needed no effort on my part. when I 


lived. on fruits and nuts alone. It has been a matter. 


of very great effort ever since I began to take milk. 


How I had to go back to milk from a frnit diet will 
be considered in its proper place. It is enough to 
Observe hefc that I have not the least doubt that milk 
diet makes the bralimacharya vow difficult to. observe. 
Let no one deduce from this that all brahimacharis 
must give. up milk. The effect on brahnucharya of | 
(lifierent. kinds of food can be determined only after. 
numerous experiments. I have. yet to finda fruit 


. substitute for milk which is an equally good musele- 
_ builder 


and easily digestible. The doctors, vaids and 
hakims have alike failed to enlighten me. Therefore - 
though I know milk to be partly a stimulant, I can- 
not, for the time being, advise any one to give it up. 
As an external aid to brahmacharya, fasting 
ig as necessary as selection and restriction in 


diet. So overpowering are the senses that they 


can be kept under curb only when they are hedged in 
all around, from above and from beneath, and in all 
directions. It is common knowledge that they are powerless 
without food, and so fasting undertaken with a view 
to control of the senses is, I have no doubt, very helpful. 
With some fasting is of no avail, because assuming 
that’ mechanical fasting alone will) make them 
immune, they. keep their bodies wi'hout food, but feast 
their mind upon all sorts of delicacies, thinking all the 
while as to what they willeat and what they will drink after - 


26 
the fast terminates. Such fasting helps them in controlling 
neither the palate nor the lust. Fasting is useful when 
mind co-operates with starving body, that is to say, 
cultivates a distaste for the objects that are denied to the 
body. Mind ‘is at the root of all sensuality. Fasting therefore 
has a limited use, for a fasting man may continue to 
be swayed by passion. But it may be said that extinction 
of the sexual passion is as a rule impossible without 
fasting, which may be said to be indispensable for the 
observance of drahmacharya. Many aspirants after 
brahmacharya fail, because in the, uge- of their other 
senses they want to carry on as those who are not 


brahmacharis. Their effort is therefore identical with 


the effort to experience the bracing ‘cold of winter in 
the scorching summer months. There should be a 
clear line between the life of a brahmachari and of one 
who is not. The resemblance that there is between 
the two is only apparent. The distinction ought to be 
clear as daylight. Both use their eyesight, but whereas 
the brahmachari uses it to see the glories of God, the 


other uses it to seo the frivolity around him. Both 


use‘their ears, but whereas the one hears nothing. but 


praises of God, the other feasts his ears upon ribaldry. 
Both often keep late hours, but. whereas the one 
devotes them to prayer, the other fritters 
them away in wild and wasteful mirth, Both feed 
the inner man, but the one only to keep the temple 
of God in good repair and the other gorges himself 
‘and makes the sacred vessel a stinking gutter. Thus 
both live as the poles apart and the distance between. 
them will grow and not diminish with the passage of time. 
Brahmacharya means control of the senses in thought, 
word and deed. Every day I have been realising more 


and more the necessity for restraints gf the kind I 


have detailed above.’ There is no limit to the. possibilities 
of renunciation, even as there- is none to those of 
brahmacharya. Such brahmacharya is impossible of 
attainment by limited effort. For many it must remain 
only as an ideal. An aspirant after brahmacharya 
will always be conscious of his shortcomings, will seek 
out the passions lingering in the innermost recesses of 
his heart and will incessantly strive to get rid of them. 
So long as thought is not under complete control of 
_ the will, brahmacharya in its fulnessis absent. Involuntary 
thought: is an affection of the ‘mind, and curbing of 
thought therefore means curbing of the mind which is 


even more-difficult to curb than the wind. Nevertheless - 


the existence of God within makes even curbing of the 

mind possible. Let no one think that it is impossible 

because it is difficult. It is the highest goal and it is 

no wonder that the highest effort should be necessary 
_ to attain it. 


But it was after coming to India that I realised that 
such brahmacharya was impossible to be attained by 
mere human effort. It may be said that until then 
I had been labouring under the delusion that fruit diet 
was enough ‘to eradicate all passions, and I had flattered 
myself with the belief that I had nothing more 
to do. 


But let me not anticipate the chapter of my 
struggles. Meanwhile I may make it clear that those 
who desire to observe brahmacharya with a view to 
realising God need not despair, provided their faith in 


God is equal to their confidence’ in their own effort 
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faqar fafaqaea facrercet @fga: | 

was heer ow czar faadd 
‘The sense-objects turn away from an abstemious soul 
leaving the relish behind. ~The relish also disappears 
with the realisation of the Highest. ’ Therefore His 
name and His grace are the last resources of tho 
aspirant afer moksha, This truth came to me only 


after my return to India. 
(Translated from Navajivan by MAD.) 


Weekly Letter 


‘I have come here to do business—to collect money 
for Charkha and Khadi and to sell Khadi. _ Who knows 
this may be my last visit. to Bihar! _ Let me do as 
much business ag I can.’ This was the brief one- 
minnte speech that Gandhiji addressed to a crowd 
gathered at a- railway. station --in ‘Bihar, and business 
visit it has been indeed in right earnest. We began 
with places south of the Ganges, Daltonganj in Chhota 
Nagpur being the first place, thence to Gaya through 
the coalfields, and then we crossed the Ganges at Patna 
and haying been right through the rich alluvial tracts 
of Chhapra District had a quiet day at Jiradehi, a 
place of pilgrimage for us, being the village-in which 
Rajendra haba was born. Since then it has been a rush 
through space—some more subdivisions in Chhapra 
district, studded at every half a mile with emeralds 
of mango-groves and carpeted with. fields smiling with 
green tuwar and wheat and gram and -peas, and. then 
again to Kast and North to Darbhanga. . 

_ It has been a very strenuons time, what with noisy _ 


crowds and motor journeys. over bad roads and what 
_ With friends’ anxiety to cover as many places as passible 


in the shortest possible time. At Daltonganj the 
villagers from.the hillsides had come from distances 
of twenty to thirty miles and mustered in their 
thousands. One speech or one speaker could not reach 
them at’a time, so Gandhiji first addressed the people 
in front, then those in the rear and then on the sides. 


_ This was sufficient to restore quiet and they responded 


wonderfully to the appeal for collections which has now 
become a permanent feature at all meetings. The 
collections at Daltonganj were so successful that. though 
the bulk of the contributions were in copper and 
nickel, the total collected was Rs. 526, i. @, a8 
much as one third of the purse collected from 
the select rich. .The meetings at  Ekma 
and -Maharajganj were nearly quite as big as at 
Daltonganj, but there was no organisation and they 
could be managed with very. great difficulty. The 
meeting, however, that was at once a model of orderliness 
and the biggest that we have yet had was at 
Mairwa. Over thirty thousand people had seated them- 
selyes, almost in battle array, the vast mass, including 
the huge elephants that had brought some of them 
to the meeting, having an appearance of a peaceful 
military camp. There was not a’ stir when Gandhiji 
came and none even when it was announced that he 
would first give a few minutes to the women who had a 
purdah meeting in a corner, and then come and address 
them. <A long speech was out of the question here. 
They did not want a speech either. They knew what 
they were to be told and what was to be expected of 
them. But Gandhiji addressed them a few words from 
several places in the meeting and asked them to empty 
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| their pockets for the poor. And the re 
Bye has been something unique in ou 
coins did not rain, 
had now broken th 
vied with 
and paid ringing testimony to the fact that it was a 
poor man’s movement. The run on the dais was just 
like a run on a bank, not in this case to embarrass the 
Khaddar bank but to cnrich it. The pile of coins 
collected required three men to carry and il is estimated 
that it will amount to nothing less than Ks. 1,000. 
Mairwa has a Khaddar depot in charge of the A.ILS.A. 
and an army of volunteers who had evidently done their 
duty. The meeting’ at Gopalganj was nearly quite 
as big, but the realisations were much less as the 
meeting was tightly packed and there was scarcely any 
room for the collectors to go about with their bags. 
The collections at other places were no less 
significant, those at women’s meetings easily exceeding a 
hundred and even a couple of hundreds if the 
ornaments were taken into account. But one thing is 
clear. The countryside is still instinct with life, no 
matter how many ‘aps and downs’ the movement might 


sponse that they 
r memory. ‘The 
they poured. Men and women (who 
rough their burdch), young and old 


have undergone. There is much more pure Khadi in 


evidence than in. the towns and one hears of a number 
of people everywhere who spin and weayo their own 
cloth for themselves. ‘he upper classes have, as every- 
Where, suffered from the so called ‘depression’, with 
the result that the response of the city and town 
dwellers has been far from satisfactory. Jharia which 
topped the list in the province in 1921 will probably 
be among the lowest this time, chiefly no doubt due 
to many of the Indian collieries lying idle, thanks to 
the South African coal which is suffered to maintain: a 
Successful competition with the Indian coal by means 
of heavy railway freights. At Gaya the purse collection 
might well have been better if it had been better 
organised. But eyen here the collections at the mecting 
were good. A gentleman gave away his Ford which was 
sold to the highest bidder at Rs. 750. The response 
at Chhapra and Sewan has been the poorest though eyen 
there the poor men’s mite was commendable. The day 
on which the largest business has been done during 
the tour was the 18th—about 7,500 
collected from Dalsingserai, Samastipur and Darbhanga. 

The women’s meetings have been very good everywhere 
though they might have been better, if they had been 
less noisy and more orderly. A special feature at these 
meetings has been the collection of ornaments, a good 
beginning haying been made at Sonepur. There was 
a quiet little meeting of women here whom Gandhiji 
exhorted to relieve themselves from the encumbrance of 
heavy ornaments. ‘Think of Sita,’ he said, ‘Do you 


imagine she went about with Rama in his J4 years’ forest . 


wanderings with heavy ornaments like you? Do you think 
they add to your beauty? Sita cared for the beauty of 
hér heart and covered her body with pure Khaddavr. 
he heavy ornaments you wear are not only ugly, but 
harmful inasmuch as they are the permanent receptacles 
of dirt. Free yourselves of these snackles and relieve 
the poverty of people who have no clothes, much less 
ornaments, to wear,’ The heavy ornaments collected 
here served as cloquent speeches at other meetings. 

~ At Sonepur one morc new departure was made by 
Gandhiji taking a stock of Khaddar with himself and 


One another’ to contribute: their mites, 3 


having been © 
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Selling it. at every station and every meeting. The 
response has been uniformly satisfactory, hundreds of 
Rupees worth of Khadi being sold at eyery meeting. 

I summarise here the result of the collections: 


Purse Collections 
at meeting 
Daltonganj 1,500 T54—4-9 
Coalfields 2,263 743-10-9 
Aurangabad 2,501 225-0-9 
Gaya . 1,795 350-053 ° 
Sonepur 431 205+12-0 
Chhapra 358-10-43 
Kkma 352-12-44, 
Maharajganj 575 B72-11-9 
Dalsingsarai 2,000 - 310-14-10$. 


I am not able to make the list up to date as the 
collections are in many cases being counted. The 
collections at meetings include those at women’s 
meetings also. . sae ; . 

ho provinces which have been already booked for 
Gandhiji’s visit and have an ample margin of, time left 
to prepare for the visit will, it is hoped, not let the grass 
grow under their feet. Let them organise ‘their 
meetings well both for collections and sale of Khadi. 
Let them have ample walking spaces, in case of big 
meetings, for Gandhiji to address them from any point and 
for collectors to moye about, and let them have at 
the meetings Khadiof all varieties and texture to suit 


~ all purses and tastes. 


I have done with the business part of the visit. 
I shall briefly dwell on items of incidental interest. The 


‘Gaya municipal address, out of all addresses, was frankly 


sceptical abont Khadi and untouchability programme, and 
Gandhiji wondered and asked why an address was voted 
to him at all, and why he was not previously favoured 
with «a copy of the interesting address. . At Gaya again 


~ there was an address given by the Hindu Sabha which 


expressed heartiest sympathy with- the Khadi and 
untouchability programme,— I wonder if the gentleman 
who read the -address was not also a municipal 
councillor—and asked. Gandhiji to bless their Shuddhi 
work. The reply is worth recording: “I have made no 
secret of the fact that I did not approve of all aspects 
of the ‘ Shuddhi’ work, After much prayerful study of 
the Hindu Shastras I have come to the conclusion that 
there is no room in them for conversions such as they 
have in Islam and Christianity. I am also certainon a 
prayerful reading of the Koran that there is no warrant 
for the tabligh that is being promoted today. It’ is 
possible that I may be mistaken. Let God correct nie in that 
case. I for myself would love to protect my religion with 
tapashcharya —the way of prayerful sufferiag which is 
the royal road to success in any noble object. The real 
memorial that the Hindus can raise to Swamiji is to 
rid Hinduism ef the curse of untouchability. Let both 
Hindus and Musalmaas cleanse their heatts with the 
parifying blood of Swamijis sacrifice. I- must be free 
to read the Gita or the Koran of my own accord, 
Why should a Hindu compel me to read the one or a 
Musalman to read the other? Why should I need a 
Christian to compel me to read the Bible? No one 
may stand between a man and his religion or God. He 
who has no inkling of religion whose heart is arid and 
unpurified—how dare he purify (by proselytising) others 2 
But -that is my opiaion. And as [ am a votary of 
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‘liberty I, have in spite of. my opinion insisted that 
Shraddhanandji had as much right to propagate the 
Vedic Dharma as a Musalman to propagate that 
of the Koran. And if Shraddhanandji was assassinated 
for his Shuddhi work, it did no credit to Islam. 
Hinduism is proud of the sacrifice and has been enriched 
by it. Let no Musalman = secretly approve of the act 
or believe that it has done any good to Islam. Let 
not a single Hindu harbour any thought of retaliation. 
If the Hindu and the Musalman rid. themselves of 
mutual distrust and fear, there is no power that can 
stop their freedom. We are. the makers of our own 
slavery. I had sealed my lips up fo now on this 
burning topic. It is Shraddhanandji’s sacrifice that has 
compelled me to open them to a certain extent. But 
I ean give no guidance in this atmosphere. I shall 
only send my prayers to God that he may rid us of 
ferr and hatred and distrust, and make us rely solely 
on the strength of love.” : ne 
But I conclude this letter which 
already exceeded its usual length. I send a fairly long 
condensed summary of Gandhiji’s speech at Sewan where 
requested to address himself to 
M. D. 


must 


he was particularly 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 
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National Schools 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


During my Bihar tour I come in touch with nativnal 
schools which continue to flourish in spite of obstacles. 
But these schools demonstrate to me the reason for 
the apparent failure of the cducational programme of 
Non-cooperation, for they prove, at least for me, beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the thousands of boys who 
left Government schools 
were weak, not because the parents were weak, bui 
because the school-masters and professdrs lacked the 
necessary dynamic faith in their own programme. But 
as I have said; even they could not very well be held 
blameworthy. 


expected to throw off all on a sudden 
of their old environment. The marvel is that in spite 
of tremendous odds so many still 
the ideal and manage to live in the face of over- 
whelming difficulties. But to the few who still remain 
staunch, I would make an earnest appeal to be absolutely 
truthful. Non-cooperation in every one of its branches 
had its positive aspect just as much as its negative. 
Indeed the positive aspect was the most permanent. 
he negative was useless without the positive. Mere 
withdrawal from Government schools was nothing it 
the withdrawal did not mean 
constructive educational programme. Kyery unaffiliated 
school is not a national school simply because it ig not 
afliated and because it does not receive a grant-in-aid. 
Thousands of missionary schools could be called national 
if mere non-affiliation and non-acceptance of grant-in-aid 
was the one test. We have the definition of National 
educational institutions given to us by the Congress. 
The definition inclndes, among other important things, 
spinning as a compulsory sabject. At one of the national 


remain staunch to 


some 
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‘the subject. they teach intcresting. 


went back not because they 


They were themselyes products of the’ 
vicious educational system and they could not be. 


all the effects 


corresponding. 
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schools in Bihar, I discovered that the Charkha existed 
only in name and for show indifferently staged and 
the school-masters were themselves indifferent spinners. 
They hardly knew carding. ‘They did not know @ 
good Charkha from a bad one. They did not kaow 
the qualities of a straight spindle. They did not know 
that it was necessary to have finer spindles in ordes 


to draw finer counts and ‘to haye a larger output. 
Almost every wheel that I examined produced a 
foreign and jarring sound. ° The. head-master of a 
~ gchool. whom I examined . critically - bravely 


admitted all the defects and has promised to remedy 
them. The lesson I should like to draw from this 
instructive experience is that national school-masters, 
if they are to make good their double claim should 
live up to it, that is, be truthful. If they do not 
believe in the Charkha they must say so an leave their 


~ employers; if the parents who send their-childrea do not 


believe in the Charkha and do not want them to learn 
and practise spinning, the school-masters must refuse to 
take such children. Jjut if they believe in the necessity 
of spinning as a necessary part of the curriculum, they 
must themselyes master its science and technique and 
teach it to their: pupils as they are expected to teach 
any other subject. It is not for them to say their 
pupils do nét like it. It is for the teachers to make 
I hated chemistry _ 
which I subseyuently learnt and appreciated as a most 
interesting study, only because my teacher did not know 


‘his subject sufficiently to make it interesting. Hundreds 


of boys will not take to. geometry, a most fascinating 
recreation, simply because the teachers have no interest 
in their work and they have themselves not developed 
enough interest in it. Similarly for spinning. I know 
of no accomplished spinner who has not acknowledged 
spinning even ag a pastime to be am interesting and 
uplifting study. \ mere thumping on the piano would 
give a headache to a most willing listener, but the 
exquisite touch of a master would convert even one who 
has no ear for music. Even so with spinning. My 
proposal however at the present moment is not to 
demonstrate the entertaining power of the spinning 


wheel but to drive home the truth that if it has to 


be taught in national schools it must be by teachers 


_who know it thoroughly and who haye patience with 


their pupils. Let -us sot by our own ignorance or 
indifference be guilty—of® producing in our pupils a 
nausea for an occupation which is generally acknowledged 
as one Of primary national importance. . 

‘Honesty demands that “school-masters who do not 
know spinning or have no faith in it should, even though 
their refusal may cost their dismissal, refuse to have 
anything to do with it in their schools. If we are 
trathfal, it will be well with us in the end. If we are 
untruthful nothing will save us. And sucha tremendous 
movement like handspinning which depends for its success 
solely upon the character of the workers in it hag no 
chance of success if the workers resolve to camouflage. 
Let me incidentally remind managers of national insti- 
tutions that it would be also better and move profitable 
in the long ran. to introduce f@klis instead of the 
spinning wheel. The best spinners among the boys may 
have good spinniag wheels aad that also so. long as 
they undertake to spin per moath a miniman amonnt 
of yaru of unform kind and strength. 


g 
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Prohibition Notes 
(By. C. RB.) 

The Devil can Quote ! 7 
Everybody. knows that powerful organisations have 

Sprung up in America whose object is to nevllify and force 

the repeal of Prohibition. ‘These organisations are a part 

of the Programme of the strongly organised inter. 

nationak liqnor traffic of the world. They haye enormous 


wealth and influence, and are determined that Prohibition 


shall fail in the United States. -They - are also 
carrying on subtle propaganda in other countries where 
anti-drink efforts are likely to be made. In India, 
too, this kind of work hag now begun. I have seen 
a bunch of leaflets purporting to be issued from. Delhi 
by a body ealled the “True Temperance Publicity 
Bureau.” ‘Ihe sort of stuff that this body is circulating 
may be sampled by an extract or two. 

Bhagavad Gita supports drink! “In the Bhagavad- 
gita, known as the Lord’s Song", says one of the 
tracts of this Publicity Bureau, “ ave several references 
to Soma juice, the favourite drink .of those tines, 
and the Soma drinkers are spoken of highly. For 
instance in the Bhagavad Gita, Krishna says: “ The 
knowers ot the three Vedas, 
purified fron. sin, worshipping me with sacrifice, pray 
of me the way to heaven”. Krishna again says: 
“ Permeating the soil, I support heings by my vital 
energy and having become the delicious Soma, J 
~ nourish all plants.” “ How can Krishna call Soma juice 

delicious, unless he has drunk it?” asks this triumphant 
defender of Drink. ee 

From the Gita to the Itihasag! “In the Mahabharata, 


there is abundant evidence to show that most of tlie | 


leading characters in that great epic were addicted 
to strong drink.” “Krishna and Arjuna are described 
ug having wine-inflamed eye.’ ‘The Ramayana, too, 
. frequently refers to the.drinking of spirits.” “ Bharata 
returning from his ineffectual mission 
Rama mourns the lost glories of the capital in these 
words: ‘No longer the exhilaratiny aroma of arrack 
now wafts through the city. Thus are «notations 
taken from our most holy books and authority shown 
for keeping up the Drink evil. 

The argument is that India was ancient 
times indulging in strong drink, so do not try to fight 
Alcohol now. It is decent and respectable to drink, 
Indra drank, Vishyamitra drank, Vasishtha feasted, 
Krishna and Arjuna had wine picnics! The old rule 
that uninstructed people should net read holy books 
was not made without reason. 

Then we are treated to quotations from 


to bring Laek 


even in 


modern 


writers. It is surprising to sec how quotations from 
very eminent modern Kuropean writers, — thinkers, 


statemen and doctors of religion, teo, could be culled 
and prossed into service by the Liquor propagandists. It 
ig a common thing to find sentiments like the following 
in English speeches and writings, which are made full 
use of in the “ True ‘l'emperance ” tracts. 

«Wine and beer and spirits haye their place in the 
world, When taken in excess they do harm”. “ The 
spectacle of over-indulgenve and its consequences 
should not be used ay an argument to deprive the whole 
race of the ‘kindly blessing that maketh glad the 
heart of man, saint and sinner alike’. ” 


the Sonia drinkers, the. 
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It is inconceivable that such pleas on behalf of 
intoxicating liquors may be put forward by similar writers 
or thinkers in India. Of course a new band of paid poets 
and moralists may be created by ‘wet’ organisations even 
in India in the future, who may sing the praises of 
moderate drinking. The whole difference between India and 
Western countries in the attitude towards intoxicating 
liquors is brought out by this, that while it is possible to 
get pro-liquor passages from Charles Dickens, Professor 
Blackie, the Dean of St. Paul’s and others like them, 


it would be impossible to find pleas for the moderate 


use of Aleohol in the non-mystic literature of , any 
Indian language of any period. 

Decent life in Indit does not permit the use of 

spuritous drink at all. Indulgence in it is treated as an 
indecent act to be permitted if at all, only in privacy 
and away from the house, and that too only for classes 
admittedly below the standard of national culture and 
refinement. Arguments based on the respectability and 
tolerance by good men of drink, in Europe, have 
no place or relevancy in dealing with the question in 
India. . 
As against the Outstanding fact that America has 
adopted Prohibition, reliance is placed on the opinion 
of eminent men of America. Sir Basil Blackett quoted 
Abraham Lincoln, the liberator. These citations prove 
indeed too much. We need not attempt to be moro 
loyal to Lincoln than Americans themselves. America 
could not have adopted the amendment in the 
constitution with ull the diffeult procedure prescribed, if 
wise Americans had been so clearly against Prohibition. 
Either modern Americans think differently from people 
of the time of Abraham Lincoln, or present day America 
considers herself free to root out an evil which she 
had before no time i0 attend to on account of her | 
preocenpations with other aims and ideals. Or it may 
be that the liquor evil has grown to be a far greater 
menace to public ‘welfare now than in the older days. 
Whatever it may be, the fact cannot be disputed that 
the Americans, a cultured and democratic modern people, 
have by a free and elaborately safeguarded procedure 
voted foe and adopted, and are enforcing, Total 
Prohibition on a stupendous scale, in a country many 
times bigger than India and among people much 
more addicted to the evil. 


Has Prohibition failed ? 

We are constantly told that drink has not gone 
down in America in spite of Prohibition. Deleterious 
concoctions, it is said, have taken the place of ‘good’ 
liquors; secret unrestrained indulgence has replaced 
moderate public drinking; and the nation is no better 
for the new laws. One wonders why if Prohibition has . 
not succeeded in reducing the consumption of liquor, 
the liquor interests are so eager to get a repeal. While 
it may be adniitted that Drink will offer the utmost 
resistance before yielding to the laws of Prohibition, and 
that many years of hard persevering work will have to 
be gone through before full enforcement of Prohibition 
can be expected in a country like America, the very 
propaganda and the organised efforts of the Anti- 
prohibitionists are a sufficient proof that Prohibition 
has materially decreased consumption and will one day 
bring to an end the liquor trade. Any one can get 
liquor if he likes, say they. And they contradict 
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themselves the next minute and deplore the fact that 
men are driven to all sorts of shifts to procure some 
poisonous substitute for good liquor. The argument 
that laws are ineffective to stop drink is no more sound 
than an argument that Jaws cannot altogether stop 
theft or adultery and therefore, let us repeal the 
Penal Code. 

Rich people in America may take advantage of the 
cupidity »of importers of liyuor, and for some time 
procure what they wish to have. But as a result of 
Prohibition the poorer people are saved from the 
temptations of Drink. What Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya 
a high Government official said after his Candian visit, 
and what the Holt Ladies said to Mahadey Desai prove 
this. No one can deny that it would be a blessiny 
to save poor men from the temptation of Drink. It is 
no sound argument to contend that because some men 
can pay heavy prices and take great risks and get what 
they want, every one should be provided with temptations. 

‘the talk about impure liquor being. indulged in, 


because ‘ good’ liquor is not ayailable, is again a curious . 


instance of spacious exaggeration to serve selfish ends. 


Such evasidéns of the law and indulgence in poisons . 


have their Own automatic checks. Those men;who will 
take poison because no liyuor is given to them may 
well be left to themselves, We need not stop: our 
attempts at reform because some men will rather die 
than give up liquor. | 


Borodada 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 
II 


What few people understand, who had never had the | 


privilege of mecting Borodada personally, was his over- 
flowing gift of humour. Even up to the very last, his 
laughter, when anything appealed -to the sense of fun 
in him, was so boisterous, that it would be heard 
even at a distance. ‘ Borodada’s laugh’ became almost 
proverbial in Shantiniketan. In the long days. of suffering, 
which were due to the increasing infirmities of old age 
it used to be my endeavour to arouse this’ sense of ‘en 
in him during times of gloom, whenever I visited him 
in the evening aftcr a day of depression. It wus not 
difficult to do #0, because his nature was transparently 
child-like; and just like a child he responded at once to 
anything that was laughable. He had also his own 
fayourite humorous characters in literature, among which 
the greatest of ull came from Dickens, and especially from 
the Pickwick Papers. So whenever Anil his constant 
companion, Or.again Munishwar, his oldest servant, told 
me at ‘sunset that he had a very bad day, with his 
aches and pains, I used to try to turn the conversation 
either to Shakespeare ( another first-class ae 


with Borodada) or to Charles Dickens himself. 


1g ae som 
saying of Valstaff, or : 


San Weller, or ¢ im 

Mr. Pickwick, would youn set him iglesia 
the tears Were running down his cheeks. Then, 
before I left him, the aches and pains would Have 
passed away, and he would be ready to get a good 
sleep. 


His utterly child-like nature could not bear t 


i 0 ke 
u joke waiting untold. a 


If, in the course of the day, 
something very humorous came to. his owa mind he 
Ay 


-moment’s delay and hurry round to see him. 
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would write out the joke in his own hand-writing on 4 
little slip of paper, and would add two or three marks 
of exclamation after it. At once I knew what to do 
next; for he would be: actually bubbling over with 
excitement and impatience. 

What he really wanted, though he would never tell 
me, was that I should come round and share the fun 
with him. So the moment Munishwar came with the 
slip of paper, it did not matter what time of day it 
was, I used to get up and leave everything without a 
Then he 
would tell me with his own lips the humorous thing 
that had occurred, or the amusing thought that had 
entered his mind. After telling me, we two would have 
a good laugh together, till ‘Niche Bangla’ rang with 
our merriment. Afterwards, I would go away again 
until the evening which was my daily appointed time 
to see him. Often, when I came at sunset, we would 
have the laugh all over again. 


I. have mentioned how there were certain authors, 
whom he thoroughly enjoyed, it did not matter how 
many times he read them over or repeated them. 
Dickens, Shakespeare, Walter Scott, these were his 
three great favourites, probably in that order. But 
there were others that he did not like at all, and the 
very mentidn of their names used to. rouse his 
indignation. He would not, for instance, listen patiently 
to any modern poet or prose writer. He would already 
start off with a supreme contempt for them, in 
comparison with his ‘favourites, even before they were 
read to him; and he would brook no rival. 

It. was the same with philosophy. Kant was to 
Borodada unrivalled and unparalleled in the West. 
Kant could not, it is true, ever dream of coming 
near to the Upanishads! They were the greatest of all. 
Borodada knew them by heart and lived in them all day 
long. But Kant was the only Western philosopher that 
counted. As for Hegel the very mention of Hegel’s 
name would rouse Borodada’s irony. ‘ Hegel ?’ Borodada 
would say, with a question and exclamation combined. 
Compared with Kant, Hegel was all ‘bosh’! So with 
huge satisfaction, and an Homeric laugh, which would 
shake the chair in which he was sitting, Borodada 
would utter that word ‘Bosh’. Once in earlier days, 
I made the mistake of getting him to read something 
modern in philosophy. I think it was Bergson or Croce. 
The book had been sent direct from Shantiniketan 
Library, aud left with him. When. I came round in the 
evening, I realised my mistake.. For Borodada was full 
of disgust, and the words ‘stuff’ and ‘bosh’ followed 
one another in quick succession. Then he took a pull 
at his hookah,—for he enjoyed the comfort of a smoke 
in the evening after taking his food,—and there would 
be a twinkle in his eye. He would tuen to me with 
a supreme satisfaction and say, “After all, there's 
nothing can ever touch the Upanishads. Thay are 
quite unsurpassable, quite unsurpassable.” This word 
‘ unsurpassable ’’ gave him supreme pleasure to repeat. 
Ne would take another pull at his hookah, “ Quite 
unsurpassable,” he would say again, “quite unsurpassable.” 
After that, he was at peace with himself and the 
World, and in a forgiving mood even to those 


re philosophers who wrote such stuff and such 
bosh. 
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Prayer the only Way 


/ ere Bf Sewan ( Bihar ) to say something on 

of which tiveengd . Gandhiji delivered a Hindi speech 
: 4 the following is a condensed summary : 

i. nce glad you say that your subdivision is better 

concerned re So far as Hindu-Muslim unity is 

your unity can you say that you are so united that 

ide . Wi | stand the strain of anything happening 
Where: I wish there can be at least one province, 


One district, one gubdivision in this vast land which ~ 


nh proudly Say that no power on earth can foment. a 
indu-Muslim quarrel there. We may think wo are 
ving, but disunited we are worse than dead. The 


Hindu thinks that in quarrelling with the Musalman — 


| he is benefiting Hinduism, and the Musalman thinks that 

rm fighting a Hindu he is benefiting Islam. But each 
18 ruining his faith. And the poison has. spread as 
among the members of the communities themselves. 
And no wonder. For one man cannot do right in one 
department of life whilst he is occupied in doing wrong 
in any other department. life is one indivisible 
whole. - 


“I said at Comilla that the problem has passed out 


of human hands, and that God has takon it into his’ 
May be the. statoment springs from my egotism. - 


own. 


But I do not think so. I have ample reason for it. 
With my hand on my breast I can say that not a 
minute in my life am I forgetful of God. For over 
twenty years I have been doing everything that I have 
done as in the presence of God. Hindu-Muslim unity 
I had made a mission of my life. I worked for it in 
South Africa, I toiled for it here, I did penance for 
it, but God was not satisfied; God did not want me to 
take any credit for the work. And so J have now 
washed my hands. Iam helpless. I have exhausted all 
my effort. But as I am a believor in God, as I never 
for a moment lose faith in Him, as I. content myself 
with the joy and sorrow that He wills for me, I may 
feel helpless, but I nover lose hope. Something within 
me tells me that Hindu-Muslim unity must come 
and will come sooner than we might dare to hope, 
that God will one day force it onus, in spite of 
ourselves. That is why I said that it has passed into 
the hands of God. ‘This, I said, might be taken to be 
an arrogant utterance — arrogant inasmuch as it implies 
that it is not in the power of any other man to achieve 
the work, as if no one has worked for it more than 
I. But there is no arrogance in the statemeni, 
Hundreds may haye dono the work, with the same 
earnestness, love and energy, but none with more. And 
I believe that all of them must be feeling as helploss 
as I. In 1920 I said that not oven the British Kmpire 
with all the resources of its armed strength, diplomacy 


and organisation could efface us, make us slaves, 
or divide Hindus from Musalmans. But that was 
Mecause I thought we were God-fearing then. We 


trusted one another and we relied on one another's 
strength. But how am I to prevail upon you 
to day to cast off all fear, hatred and distrust ? 
Shraddhanandji was not the encmy of Musalmans, He 
was a warrior, he had the courage of his conviction. 
Agsassination was not the way to fight him. Let us 
Hindus and Musalmans both wash the sins of our heart 
with his blood. 


“ And what is it that we should be fighting for ? 
We Hindus may be idol-worshippers. We may he 
mistaken, But when God gave every man the right 
io make mistakes, when God suffers us to live although 
we are idol-worshippers, why should not the Musalmans 
suffer us too? And if a Musalman thinks that he 
must slaughter the cow, why should a Hindu stay his 
hands by force? Why should he not fall oa bended 
khees before him and plead with him? But we will 
do no such thing. Well then, God will one day make 
the Musalman and the Hindu do what we will net do 
today. If you are believers, I beseech you to retire into 
yourselves and pray to the Indweller to stay your 
hands from wrong and to make them do the right 
thing. Let that be our prayer every “iorning and 
evening. Thero is no other way.” 


A Madras Minister on Khadi 

Slowly but surely, opinion is veering round to Khadi. 
The following extract from a thoughtful speech of the 
Hon. Mr. A. Ranganath Maudaliar, the Minister for 
Development in Madras, is worthy of note: 

“There remains the further problem of organising 
subsidiary cottage industries for the agricultural population.. 
In almost every country where the greater part 
of the population is engaged in agriculture on a small 
scale, the need is felt for the preservation of certain 
more or less simple industries. The wearisome task—of 
farming a small holding. neither provides a_ sufficient 
outlet for the energies of the people engaged in it nor 
brings in a return enough for sufficient food and means 
of comfort. An additional outlet for energy and in 
consequence an additional source of income are there- — 
fore the real need for persons engaged in cultivating 
small uneconomic holdings of which we have so many 
in this province. Such subsidiary income might easily 
be earned by women and even men during their leisure 
time by practising some form of home industry within 
their reach and capacity. If only its natural limitations 
are not lost sight of and people realise that it is better 
to earn something than to go without it by doing 
nothing, hand-spinning or the manufacture of home-spun 


_ yarn might easily become an important home industry. 


There are certain natural advantages connected with. it 
because the article manufactured is one which satisfies 
the need of the producers themselves. The market for 
it need not be sought elsewhere. Other industries might 
depend mainly on the possibility of finding a suitable 
market outside and the producers might have to produce 
not. for use but for exchange and be thus brought 


sharply into competition with the thoroughly organised 


market outside. There can be but one result of such 
unevenly matched competition. So I think home-spinning 
industry has some advantages over other kinds of 
cottage industry. But, as I have already said, it can- 
not achieve the impossible. For intance, the hand-spuu 
and hand-woven cloth should not be expected to keep 
out the machine-mado cloth. Also, the workers 
concerned must be educated to realise that however 
insignificant the out-turn or value of their work might 
be, it is yet all to their advantage, being the result of 
work undertaken in leisure hours which otherwise were 
being simply wasted,” 
C. R. 


Notes 


A Good Englishwoman 

In India, with the .exception of a few 
personal touch with that good Englishwoman, BY ~ 
knew anything of Miss Florence Winterbottom, w : ; 
friendly message from England tells me, has just died. 
She was among tho rare men and womon who find 
service its own reward, and she belonged to that class 
amongst the English who seek out and lefriend forlorn 
causes in the teeth of odium, ridicule and opposition. 


She was a leading light of the Ethical movement and 
of the Union of Ethical 
Hmerson Clab. 


who came in 


was for some time preaideni ; 
Socioties. She was Secretary of the 
I had the privilege of coming in tonch with her when 
I went to England in charge of the first South African 
Indian Deputation in.1906. I knew nothing of her, 
but by ~reading in the papers about: the doings. of the 
Deputation in out-of-the-way corners of the leading 
dailies of London, she sought us out, she offered me a 
platform, she studied the question and in avariety of 
ways helped the cause that at that time had only a 
few chosen friends in England. She became from that 
time one of the most constant and painstaking 
supporters of the cause in South Africa. No one who came 
in contact with her failed to recognise in her fearlessness, 
honesty for the sake of . honesty not merely as 
the best policy, and a capacity to take an exceptionally 


detached view of all things. Though  intensdély 


English, she was equally intensely international. Her | 


- patriotism never took the shape of justifying everything 
English whether good bad or indifferent. When people 
tell me that non-violence is of no effect so far as 


English people are concerned, I renew my faith in 


* non-violence and in English nature, or better still 
human nature, by thinking of instances like those. of 
Miss Florence Winterbottom. May her soul rest in 
peace. 

Khadi in Hospitals 


In the very simple but well got up Gujarati Khadi 
notes full of most interesting information published 
by the A. I. S. A. Khadi Bhandar of Bombay, at 
pages 62 and 63 I find a notice of Rs. 11,000. worth 
of Khadi bought by and used in the King Wdward 
Memorial Hospital owned by the Bombay Corporation. 
The notice gives a list of the articles bought. They 
include mattresses, covers, glass slips, surgeon's shoes, 
leggings, face-towels, screen-covers, surgeon’s overalls, 
pyjamas, skirts, gowns, table-covers, window blinds, 
white blankets, bed sheets, bed towels, surgeon's suits 
etc. If all the national or private hospitals ‘and 
kindred institutions were to make their cloth purchase 
in Khadi, they would alone absorb the whole of the 
present yearly output of Khadi throughout India. Not 
therefore that there will be no more Khadi left; because 
when Khadi sales need not be organised by Khadi 
workers, by the demand becoming natural and Khadi 
becoming a marketable article like ghee, there will 
be an unlimited production of Khadi to meet the 
demand and all the Khadi workers will be employed in 
Organising production alone. Of course there is no 
reason why Governmeut institutions also should not 
whole-heartedly take in Khadi. But that would be, 
in my Opinion, an indication of the coming change 
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; the 
of heart. Swarajist councillors may at least test 
Government on the point. 


To Khadi Workers 


Sjt. Vithaldas Jerajani draws atte 
in the Khadi dhoties that are being 
They tear at the borders and it is at the bor 
the severest strain is put upon dhoties and sarees. 
suggests that the difficulty can be over 
a little attention being paid to the wea 
by half an inch or three-fourths twisted 
being taken. The border-yarn should be sp 
from sirong yarn and from this selection do 
should be treated in the manner suggested 
would be easier and cheaper if the border-yarn 
specially prepared and supplied to the weavers just ae 
ordinary yarn ig supplied. And to this end every Khadt 
centre will haye to stock border-yarn. In several pase 
‘this is already being done but it is not at all universal. 
And unless all dhoties and sarees are invariably prepared 
with strong borders as the movement progresses, We 
shall be overwhelmed with complaints. Those who 
are special lovers of Khadi are satisfied with anything 
that they can get, bat the class of buyers that is gate 
coming into being will not be satisfied with anything _ 
that is indifferently made. . They will insist Japon 
durability, appearance, variety and cheapness all combined 
into one and it would be necessary for us to respond 
to the public taste and the public demand to the extent. 
that it is possible for us. er | 

‘Understanding without Knowledge : 
‘Let the reader share. with me the following from 


ntion to one defect 
generally supplied. 
ders that 
He 
come with just 
ying of borders 
double threads 
ecially selected 
uble threads 


above. It 
id 


_ Hierotheus which I find in the passages a friend sends 


me for my*day.of silence: * 9 =... =o 
“To me it seems right to speak without words, 
and understand without knowledge, that whichis 
above words and knowledge. This I apprehend to_ 
be nothing but the mysterious silence and mystical 
quiet which dissolves forms. Seek, therefore, silently 
and mystically, that perfect and primitive union 
with the Arch-Good. ” ae 
M, K. G.. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) * 
PART III—CHAPTER IX 


Simple Life 
I had indeed started on a life of ease and comfort 
but the experiment was short-lived. I had furnished 
the house with care, but it failed to hold me. So no 


“sooner: had I started on that life, than I began to cut 


down the expenses. The washerman’s bill was pretty 
heavy and as he was by no means noted for his 
punctuality, even two to three dozen shirts and collars 
were found insufficient for me. Collars had to be 
changed daily and shirts tvery alternate day, if not 
daily. This meant a double expense. This appeared 
to me unnecessary. So I equipped myself with washing 
outfit to save it. I read a book on the art of washing 
and learnt it and taught it to my wife. This - added 
no doubt to my work, but its novelty made it a pleasure. 

I can never forget the first collar that I washed 
myself. I had used more starch than necessary 
and the iron was not made hot enough and for fear 
of burning the collar I had not pressed it enough. 
The result was that though the collar was fairly 
stiff the superfluous starch continually dropped off 
it. I went to court with the collar on and invited the 
ridicule of brother barristers. Even in those days I 
could be impervious to ridicule. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘this is my first experiment at 
washing my collar myself and hence the loose starch. 
But that is no trouble to me and there is the 
additional advantage of providing you so much fun.’ 


‘But surely there is no lack of laundries here?’ . 


asked a friend. 

‘The laundry bill is very heavy,’ said I. ‘The 
charge for washing a collar is almost as much as its 
price, and even then there is the eternal dependence 
on the washerman. I would far rather prefer to wash 
my things myself. ’ 

I could not make my friends appreciate the beauty 
of ‘self-help. I may add that in course of time I 
became an expert washerman so far as my own 
work went, and ‘my washing was by no means inferior 
to laundry washing. My collars were no less stiff or 
shiny than others’. 

‘When Gokhale came to South Africa, he had with 
him a scarf which was a gift from Mahadeo Govind 
Ranade, He treasnred the memento with the utmost 


care and used it dnly on special occasions. One such 
Occasion was the banquet given in his honour by the 
Johannesburg Indians. The scarf was creasy and 
wanted ironing. It was not possible to send it to the ~ 
laundry and get it back immediately. I offered to 
try my art. ‘I can trust to your capacity as a lawyor, 
but not as a washerman,’ said Gokhale. ‘Whai. if 
you should soil it? Do you know what it means 
tO me?’ . 

With this he narrated to me with much joy the 
story of the gift. I still insisted and guaranteed good 
work and got his permission +0 iron it, and won his 
certificate. Now I did not mind if the whole world 
refused me its certificate. : . 

And just as I freed myself from the slavery to. 
the washerman, even so I threw off the dependence on 
the barber. All people going to England learn there 
at least the art of shaving, but none to my 
knowledge cut his own hair. I had to learn that too. 
I once went to an English hair-cutter in Pretoria. He 
contemptuously refused to cut my hair. I certainly felt 
hurt, but, immediately purchased a pair of clippers and 
cut my hair before the mirror. I succeeded more or 
less in cutting the front hair, but I spoiled the back. 
The friends in the court shook with laughter. 

‘What’s wrong with your hair, Gandhi? 
have been at it? : 

‘No. The white barber would not condescend to 
touch my black hair. So I preferred to cut it myself, 
no matter. how badly.’ 

The reply did not surprise the friends. The barber 
was not at fault in having refused to cut my hair. 
There was every chance of his losing his custom, if he 
cut black men’s hair. Wé do not allow our barbers to 
serve Our untouchable brethren. I got the reward of 
it in South Africa, not once, but many a time, and 
the conyiction that it is the punishment for out own 
sins has saved me from being angry. 

‘The extreme forms in which my passion for’ self- 
help and simplicity ultimately expressed itself will be 
described in their proper place. But the seed had 
been long sown. It only needed watering to take root 
and flower and fructify, and the watering--came in due 
course. ( Translated from Navajivgn by M. D. ) 
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Weekly Letter 


The rush through space continues and will continue 
until we reach the end of our tour at Patna on the 
30th. The surging crowds and stupendous meetings 
make one wonder whether the organisers of the tour 
could not have done anything better than this heavy 
programme to be performed at breakneck..speed. And 
yet they could not have done anything better, for we 
find that in spite of their anxiety to satisfy all they 
have not beet able to include all places that wanted 
to be on the programme. And when we reach the 
end, the feeling will not be so much of relief as of 
thankfulness that Gandhiji has stood the strain fairly 
well—not a sense of relief, for the thousands of people 
that for a moment overwhelm you fill you with hope 
of the tremendous possibilities of a movement the 
magnitude of which newspapers retailing gloomy reports 
of communal disturbances and division among Congress 
ranks have failed to gauge.. Let the doubter and the 
sceptic go to Bihar and see that the province. watered 
by the mighty rivers Ganges and Sarayu, Gandak and 
Sone, is watered no less by the mighty Ganges of faith 
which will never dry. 


Darbhanga, Champaran, Monghyr and Arrah — four 
districts in the course of a week! It is impossible 
to gather one’s impressions and arrange them however 
briefly within the scope of a weekly letter. But I 
shall try to give a sketch as hurried as the tour. 

Darbhanga is ithe land of modern firthas if I 
may say so without offending orthodox 4usceptibilities. 


For tirthas are holy and purifying, and whereas 
the squalour and cupidity and hypocrisy that 
reign in our orthodox tirthas stink in one’s 


nostrils, a pilgrimage to the modern ones — the Khadi 
depots — chastens and ouplifis. ‘You must not 
accompany me, ‘said Gandhiji. ‘You will see nothing today 
in the rash and hurry. Go to these places to-morrow 
and study them to your heart’s content.’ And I willingly 
Obeyed. The visit was not only a study, but a 
revelation, a feast for the eyes and solace for the 
soul. Pandaul, and Madhubani and Sakri and Kapasi 
conjure up visions before you. In beautifully swept 
courtyards those women were sitting—all Musalmans, 
it will gladden Maulana Shankatali’s heart to know— 
working ont. of their wheels a music of which the echoes 
still resound in the ears. Not ten or fifty, but three 
hundred giving a wonderful demonstration of the art 
to which they were born. As we paused and wondered 
at every stage at the dexerity of these mothers and 
grandmothers, one of the men who showed us round 
said: ‘There are not less than a thousand, sir, in this 
locality. They spin and we weave. These are all 
Women from weavers’ families.’ And as you-proceed 
you notice a sister young, but awfully humpbacked, 
and you seem to melt with pity at her misfortune. But 
no! She laughs at your pitying look, and the gossamer 
yarn ranning out of her proud fingers seems to tell 
you that God has not deprived her of the en :ning 
of her fingers and she can earn therewith a living 
possibly more honourable than the Spectators.” A 
few yards from her is a dame, whose silver hair, 
wrinkled forehead and crumpled cheeks tell you her 
years. She is spinning away her fine Koki yarn 
without caring to notice you. ‘ How long have you been 
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doing this ?” ‘Since morning,’ she replies. ‘ No, I meen, 
how many years?” ‘I cannot say, exactly.’ She smiles 
wondering at the question. ‘Bat you can imagine, 
since I began it ever since I was married when I was 
that age’, she says, pointing to a tot who might have 
been her great-grand-daughter. ‘And how much do you 
earn out of this ?’, the irrepressible economist in you asks. 
“Well, that is the sole means of our livelihood, ’ she says, 
and when pressed to be more definite she gives you 
details which the weaver friend clad in fine homespun 
has to help you tounderstand. ‘That means 7 to 8 rupees 
a month earned in your spare hours?’ you ask almost — 
envying her wage, thongh you earn ten times as much 
with less labour. »* Well, yes,’ she modestly admits, 
not willing to proclaim her high. wage. And lest you 
should run away with a hasty inference she adds: ‘ Not 
all earn so much. _ All have not as much time as I, 
and all do not spin so well. And then you do not 
get as much ont of ordinary yarn as from Kokfi yarn.’ 
At the depot you meet women with their bundles 
of yarn anxious to tell the visitors that the fall in the 
cotton prices have adversely affected them. How? 
They take away a pound and a half of cotton and ~ 
return a pound of yarn, the price of half a pound of cotton 
being their wage. It was acommentary onthe exchange 
system of Betting yarn that obtains in these parts. 
At Belwar there is a colony of Brahmin women-spinners, 
girls spinning on their neat little faklis and elderly 
women on their. wheels. Their hands do not show 
the cunning of their Musalman sisters, _ but the 
boundless enthusiasm of a sixty years old virgin widow 
who has brigaded them tells you what the Charkha 
means to them. Among these too there are spinners, 
though not many, whose art you pause to admire. “The 
modest mother spinning away. with the baby at her 
breast has no prond tale of a heavy wage to tell you. 
But more proudly still, because unselfishly, she says: 
‘My yarn went to make Mahatmaji’s garland yesterday.’ 
Kapasia is a village where nearly all the weavers weave 
handspun yarn. We visited anumber of houses and 


_ found men, women, and children working and not 


village 
Musalman 


@ soul idle. It was, again, a Musalman 
organised by Hindu youths. Tet the 
sceptic visit one of these centres and _ learn the 
lesson of patriotism and perseverance from these 
Musalman men and women. We sat and talked with 
the weavers. It was no use talking to them. Their 


- Spokesman was far more able to give you a’ business- 


like speech. He knew both the economics and polities 
of his trade. ‘Do you ever fight as Hindus and 
Musalmans do in other parts ?’ * No, sir, we do fight 
amongst ourselves, as the Hindus do amongst themselves, 
but never the one community with the other. We 
have no time left. Onur women spin and we weave. 
The Musalman weaver and the Hindu spinner are as 
brother and sister. I do wish our Brahmin brethren 
also were doing something when their women spin away 
at their wheels,’ he-said casting a just reflection on 
the idle Brahmin. 


Bat I mast pass on. Darbhanga and Monghyr have 
been the best in point of contributions too. Some of 
the monster meetings in Muzaffarpur district were as 
big as, if less organised than, the Mairwa meeting. The 
demonstrations in Champaran haye been very noisy— 
they seem to haye a special claim on Gandhiji, feeling 
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as they do that they made him famons—and those in 
Monghyr and Arrah have. been the rowdiest, 
because Gandhiji visited_some of these places for the 
first time. . And yet the response everywhere was 
heartiest} collections’ having” been quite in proportion 
to the — crowds, excepting, at Motihari, where not 
much’ could he collected, fo=no fault of the crowd, but 
because of the faulty arrangement of the meeting. 

In this confection lef me make an Observation or 

I have. said something in my last. as to the 
arrangement of the meeting. Particular care requires to 
taken inthe construction of thé platform. It should be 
not less*than six to seven feet high and broad enough 


to seat five or six people, with enough Space on_all 
sides. 


possibly 


two. 


danger of a. rush or accident (so many people being 
anxious to hand the money to Gandhiji himself ). At 
Begusarai_ in Monghyr the arrangement in this respect 
was perfect, the platform being something over six 
feet supported on four strong pillars, between which 
men could come and go. And as Gandhiji. ‘bended. to 


receive the money, men at the rate of 14 per. minute ; 


passed through his hands, so to say, having satisfied 
themselves that they paid the money. to Gandhiji 
himself, | and* yet being successfully prevented from 
touching his feet—a thing which always, gives rise to 
terrific rush and crush. - We escaped” accidents in 
Bihar only by a fluke. Let us however make accidents 
practically impossible, by better ieee and 
arrangements. 


It. must be said that during the short time at 
their disposal the workers succeeded in getting together 
fair parses at most meetings. The collections at 
meetings haye, as I have pointed out, a lesson all 
their° owa. Taking the Mairwa meeting to have 
numbered 32, 000, the collection there worked oat at 
two pi¢e per head. That was the result of nothing 
but fine Organisation. Organisers in other provinces 
will please note. 3 

I must mention in brief some of the items of 
interest. Amongst the purses and collections must be 
mentioned one little purse at Muzaffarpur. It ’ was 


presented on “the occasion of Gandhiji’s visit to the - 
local Khadi Bhandar by the dyers, washermen and 


printers who serve this AS io A, branch. It was 
handed to Gandhiji by a washerman clad in homespun. 
‘How much is it?’ asked Gandhiji« ‘Rs: 150, sir’ «I 
appreciate it very much, buat you must have made a 
lot of money too?’ asked Gandhiji. ‘Yes’, said the 
-washerman. ‘Thanks to your. movement, our hands 
are full.’ ‘Well, then, said- Gandhiji, ‘know that 
even this purse that you are pesenting will go to 
add to your income.’ ‘We know, sir. Nearly twenty 


dhabis here refuse, fo wash ‘anything bat Khaddar, 
and two of the best dhobis in the town are. 
Khaddarites. Some of the fashionable gentry wearing 


foreign clothes feel the pinch of our vow, but how 
can we help i?’ ‘Certainly not’, said Gandhiji with a 
hearty langh. ‘Let them beware. The Khadi i in the 
shop was tastefully arranged, there were all varieties, 
and some of the finest specimens of printing and dyeing 
were there to satisfy the most aesthetic taste. Tet 
westhetes and porple with houses to furnish ask for 
whatever variety of cloth they want and they shall 
have it. 


hat will ensure collections by Gandhiji without, 


- that too with information indifferently filled ia. 
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At. Muzaffarpur the students also surrounded Gandhiji. 
There are a thousand | belonging. to schodls and a 
college. Every place in Champaan is full of 
happy memories and Gandhiji began his speech to the 
students by ‘narrating one of the sweetest. ‘You 
students— I wonder if there. is still any. one of those 
old boys at college—with Kirpalani at their head were 
the. first to welcome and harbour me in Champaran. 
Your response during the\ years that followed was no 
less: remarkable. Will you not do today the Jittle 


that I am asking of you?’ The rest of the speech was 


an impassioned utterance— a plea for Khadi-wearing and 
Brahmacharya couched in the same tone as the speech 
at the Hindu University. They offered a slender purse 
but bo pags heartily to the call for purchasing Khadi. 
I shall reserve some more items of interest for a 
future letter.  M. D. 
A. I. S. A. News 
_ Whe A. I, S. A. has begun ‘the year well. The 
number of members on the roll on the 20th January 
1926 ‘was A class 2,334, Beclass 415. The number on 
the same date this year was A class 1,458, B class 115 
and juveniles 159. Out of the 1,458 members 1,212 
are old members, whilst 246. are new. The number of 


members who regularly sent in their quota last year 


was 1,077, which means that this year we have already 
135 more regular subscribers, besides the new members. 


_ Let those who failed to pay their quota fast year send 


in three months’ subscription and become fresh members 
for this year. 


The: Technical iipeseene has begun examining the 


“yarn _of the members in right earnest, no tess than 


464 members’ yarn having been examined up to now and 
result thereof intimated to them. The form of receipt 
for yarn will now contain the test, evenness and count 
of the yarn of the member last examined’ A the 


- Technical Department. 


Here are a few of the good yarn ie tested by 
the Technical Department: 
Test 


Uniformity . tount 
Sjt. V. S. Dandekar, Benares 94 94 4 < 30 
»  Velji Lakhamsi Nappu . se 

Matunga, Bombay 94 96 25 
» V. V. Jerajani, Bombay 87 ae a © 
,» Govindbhai Patel, Gujarat 87 AMS ye 14 
» Bhailal Bajibhai, Gujarat 86 92 10 
» Parbhudas Saraiya, Gujarat 100 79 21 


From bad to good, then to better and then to best 
should be the motto of every one of us. All agents 
have been cjrcularised by the A.I.S.A. Council to send 
fo the Technical Department ‘pieces of 4 square yards 
of every variety of cloth manufactured at their depots 
algng with a hank of yarn from which the cloth was 
woven, for the purpose of examining the quality of the 
cloth ‘and cataloguing the different varieties- made in the 
country. Only five centres have so far responded, and 
I hope 
there will be no more delay“ on the part of the rest 
and that those who have sent incomplete information 
will complete it. Every piece must be accompanied by 
a label containing the following items of information: 


1. Length of the whole piece 
2. Width 
3. Number of threads in warp and woof 


4, Weight of a sq. yard 
5. Cost price and sale price 
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Many people desire the Prize Kssay on Hand-Spinning 
and Hand-Weaving to be sent them by V. P. Pp. Apart 


from the extra cost of registration etc. it means a lot 
One V. P. P. was refused. 


of inconvenience and delay. 


The book will not now be send by V. P. P. Let 


. y = c Ol € 
intending purchasers send M. O. for Ke. 1 and 25 annas 


to cover postage. M. K. G. 


Young. india 


Our Helplessness 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

So the fiat has gone forth that India is to send 
Indian soldiers to China, in reality to aid in suppressing 
China's bid for freedom, ostensibly to protect the 
foreigners. The Legislative Assembly had no voice in 
the matter. It had not even the power to express its 
academic opinion. The Viceroy considered it inexpedient 
for the Assembly to do so. That was enough to prevent 
the Assembly from voicing its feelings. | 

And yet it is as vital a matter as could be imagined 
_for the members of the Assembly not merely to discuss 
but to direct India’s foreign policy. Our helplessness 
becomes never so apparent as when Indian soldiers are 
shamelessly used to crush other people’s freedom. 
Indeed, India is the key to the exploitation of the 
Asiatic and other non-Huropean races. of the Earth. 
She is held under bondage not merely for the sake of 
her own exploitation but that of her neighbours near 
and distant. 

No wonder the Viceroy was emphatic and unequi- 
vocal in his pronouncement that for any advance upon 
the so-called reforms, India had to wait on the 
British Parliarhent on bended knee. She is to expect 
nothing as of right. Historical eyents have given 
Britain the mastery over India and she means to 
retain it so long as she can. LKyery reform has to 
be subject to that one supreme condition. 

Here then there is an outlook which no self- 
respecting Indian can accept. British mastery is the one 
‘thing that India cannot tolerate. It was to make this 
position absolutely clear that the ‘ Independents ’ fought 
at Gauhati for unequivocal independence for the country, 
That it could pot be had for the moment did not 
matter much to them. They wanted the nation to 
realise that goal and no other. 

Men like me cling to their faith in human nature 
and expect to bend even the haughty English spirit 
all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. But 
' whether it be Dominion status or any other, they do 
not want to be wader the British Government - they 
want absolute ‘equality. They, not the English dovecn: 
ment, should be able to say what their soldiers will do 
where they will go. 

This real vital power is pot to 
working the reforms now. That Se 4 ne dies 
ile wea eee 

— : Y 1b is impossible to 
work any constitution with effect. We have not the 
om ra.cign She cay not got the needed 
Beats cal ba ple. at influence can Only come 

servica; So long as we fail to 
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realise this central fact, every one of our activities 
must nltimately turn to nothingness. 

Let not the.impatient reader laugh when I mention 
the spinning wheél in this connection. 1 hold that it 
is impossible for us to establish a living vital connection 
with the masses unless we will work for them, through 
them and in their midst, not as their patrons but as 
their servants. 

Let the impatient reader know that these masses 
for whom he is called upon to work, in whose name 
he would like to speak, are underfed, underclothed and 
living for the most part in enforced idleness. Let the 
Viceregal embargo on the Chinese resolution and His 
Excellency’s frank .pronouncement about reforms open 
our eyes to the stern reality. 

It is well that the Working Committee of the 
Congress has washed its hands clean of the immoral 
transaction which the impending departure of Indian 
soldiers for China is. Let the struggling, Chinese 
know that our soldiers will go to China only because 
we are if possible more helpless than they. This is not 
the first time that Indian soldiers will go to China to 
suppress her freedom. Lowes Dickinson by his immortal 
letters of John Chinaman has shown us how Indian 
soldiers were taken to China to impose opium upon her, 


‘We know what the powers miscalled Christian have 


done in China. But no nation that is prepared to pay 
the price can be baulked of her freedom for ever. And 
it is well with China, a3 she seems to be prepared to 
pay the price required. 


Insanitary Gaya 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 

I have no’ desire to advertise the insanitation of 
Gaya, a prince among the holy places of Hinduism. 
It was because my Hindu soul rebelled against the 
stinking cesspools I saw in a principal street of Gaya 
that I was obliged to draw pointed attention to it in 
my reply to the address of the Gaya municipality. 
I am aware that there are many holy places. which 
are insanitary enough. Bot I do not remember 
having seen anything like what I saw in Gaya. It is 
possible that I haye not been taken to the dirty 
places in other sacred places. But insanitation need 
not be weighed in golden scales. Gaya I am _ onsing 
merely ag an example in order to draw the attention 
of all municipalities that sanitation of their cities must 
be their first care. This one thing must be above 
municipal politics, parties and intrigues. Just as it 


‘must be the care of every party in a municipality to 


keep its finance pure and above suspicion, so must it be 
the sacred duty of every party in a municipality to 
keep the sanitation of its city in perfect order and 
above suspicion. Kvery municipality should constitute 
itself a model school for teaching the _ science of 
sanitation. Of city sanitation we have not yet much 
knowledge. We do not mind what happens to 
our neighbours, so long as our own houses are 
in fair order. We do not know the use of city 
latrines. We do not know how to use our drains. It 
has to be admitted therefore that our municipalities 
have an arduous task before them in handling this 
great und important problem. But handled it must 
be whatever the difficulties. It becomes much more 
important in sacred cities which are visited by laos of 
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people from year to year.. There was no reagon for the 
ae cesspools I noticed in Gaya. There is no reason 
a people should be allowed to dirty river banks. 
here are many things which municipalities can, if they 
will only treat the cities under their care as if th 
were their own houses, remedy witho ai : 
> rem ut much difficulty 
or hindrance from the citizens. 

Bat the difficulty comes from within. Municipal 
councillors are often indifferent and sometimes obstruct 
their own elected chairman. Sometimes they _ are 
absorbed in internal quarrels and neglect sanitation. It 
is high time that we developed a healthy sense of civic 
duty. In this matter wo have much to learn from the 
West. People of the West are builders of big cities, 
They know the valuc of fresh air, clean water and 
clean surroundings. Any city that would attend to its 
sanitation in a proper spirit will add to both its health 
and wealth. Sacred cities ought to lead the way in 
this They have which other 
cities do not possess. There is a great deal of wisdom in 
the English proverb ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness. ’ 
Manu, Moses and Mahomed have laid down laws of 
Sanitation suited to their times. These have to be 
elaborated in keeping with the modern requirements. 
It is enough to know from these ancient law-givers 
that they. held cleanliness to be part of a truly 
religious life. 


Tear down the Purdah 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Whenever I have gone to Bengal, Bihar or the 
United Provinces, I have observed the purdal system 
more strictly followed than in the other provinces. But 
when I addressed a meeting at Darbhanga late at night 
and amid calm surroundings free from noise and bustle 
and unmanageable crowds, I found in front of me men, 
but behind me and behind the screen were women of whose 
presence I knew nothing till my attention Was drawn to 
it. ‘The function was in connection with the laying of 
the foundation-stone of an orphanage, but I was called 
upon to address the ladies behind the purdah. The 
sight of the screen behind which my audience 
whose numbers I did not know was seated made me 
sad. It pained and humiliated me deeply. I 
thought of the wrong being done by men to the 
women of India by clinging to a barbarous custom 
which, whatever use it might have had when it was first 
introduced, had now become totally useless and was 
doing incalculable harm to the country. All the education 
that we have been receiving for the past 100 years 
seems to have produced but little impression upon us, for 
I note that the purdah is being retained eyen in educated 
households not because the educated men believe in it 
themselves but because they will not manfully resist the 
brutal custom and sweep it away at a stroke. I have the 
privilege of addressing hundreds of meetings of women 
attended by thousands. The din and the noise 
created at these meetings make it impossible to speak 
with any effect to the women who attend them. 
Nothing better is to be expected so long as they are caged 
and “confined in their houses and little ecourtyards. 
When therefore they find themselves congregatéd in a 
big zoom and are expected all of a sudden to listen to 
some one, they do. not know what to do with 
themselves or with the speaker. And when silence is 


matter. Opportunities 


, restored it 


_ the privilege of addressing. 


becomes difficult to interest them in 
many everyday topics, «for they. know nothing of 
them having been never allowed to breathe the fresh 
I know that this is a somewhat 
exaggerated pictare. I am quite aware of the very 
high culture of these thousands af sisters whom I get 
A know that they are 
capable-of rising to the same height that men are capable 
of, and I know too that they do have occasions to go 
out. But this is not to be putdown to the credit of the 
educated classes. The question is, why have they not 
gone further? Why do not our women enjoy the same 
freedom that men do? Why should they not be able 
to walk out and have fresh air? 

Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be 
superimposed. It cannot be protected by the surrounding 
wall of the purdah. It must grew from within, and to be 
worth anything it must be capable of withstanding every 
unsought temptation. It must ba as defiant as Sita’s. 
It must be a very poor thing that cannot stand the 
gaze of men. Men, to be men, must be able to trust 
their women-folk, even as the latter are compelled to 
trust them. Let us not live with one limb completely 
or partially paralysed. Rama would be nowhere without 
Sita, free and independent even as he was himself. 
But for robust independence Draupadi is perhaps a 
better example. Sita was gentleness incarnate. She 
was a delicate flower. Draupadi was a giant oak. She 
bent mighty Bhima himself to her imperious will. 


air of freedom. 


’ Bhima was terrible to every one,‘but he was a lamb 


before Draupadi. She stood in no need of protection 
from any one of the Pandavas. By seeking to-day to 
interfere with.the free growth of the womanhosd of 
India we are interfering with the growth of free and 
independent-spirited men. What we are doing to our 
women and what we are doing to the untouchables 
recoils upon our heads with a force thousand times 
multiplied. It partly accounts for own weakness, 
indecision, narrowness and helplessness. Let us then 
tear down the purdai with one mighty effort. 


Dadabhai and Indian Currency 
I 

In the whole galaxy of Indians who have devoted 
themselves to the political and economic welfare of India 
during the last hundred years, the first and absolutely 
unique place is occupied by Dadabhai Naoroji. He made 
a special and laborious study of our grinding poverty, 
and arrived at a true diagnosis of the country's disease. 
And in the course of a public life extending over half 
a century” he was continually speaking and writing, 
constituting himself the voice of India crying in the 
wilderness that is Mngland: The views of this high 
priest of Indian nationalism on all questions are entitled 
to respect, and not the less so on currency, as besides 
being a thorough and accurate student of public 
questions, he “had been”, to quote his own words 
(Paragraph 2nd of his statement submitted to the 


“Ho himself wrote towards the end of his fourth statement 
submitted to the Welby Commission in 1896, that the first 
political spéech of his life was made as far back as 1853 at the 
formation of the Bombay Association, on ‘the occasion of the 
Parliamentary Enquiry..on Indian Affairs for the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter. And he presided over the Congress for the 
third time in 1903 at the patriarchalage of 81. 
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Fowler Committee of 1898), ‘Sin business in London 
for 25 years aS a merchant, and also 4s a commission 
agent, and had dealt with almost every kind of export 
and import between England and India. He had 
seen ~somte commercial and monetary crises, including 
that of ‘the Black Friday.’ ” } 

In his view the action of Government in 1893 
(following the recommendations of the Herschell 
Committee) in closing the mints; making the rupee scarce 
and false, and forcing it up to the value of 16d. of gold, 
or about 269 grains of ‘silver, while the true rupee, in 
its relation to gold at the then market value of silver 
of 184+ grains, was worth, say, about 11d. of gold, 
compelled the taxpayer, . by. what Mr. Gladstone called 
‘the argument and law of force’, to “pay his tax in 


this false rupee, under the false pretence of using the . 


word ‘ rmipee’ when this ‘rupee’ was not one rupee but 
nearly one and a half rupee (Paragrapy 11). It 
meant a covert exaction of 45 per’cent. more taxation 
from the Indian taxpayer. ‘“ The reason is simple, ” 
wrote Dadabhai to the Times (of June 3, 1898). 
« Suppose a ryot has to pay Rs. 10 for land tax.» This 
rupee means a fixed quantity.of silver stamped with 
the mint stamp and is trully worth at present only 
about 11d. of gold. By closing the mints this rupee 
is forced to the worth of 16d. of gold; or in other 
words the ryot is compelled to sell 45 per cent. more of 
his produce to get this false rupee, ‘the Government. 
thus getting 45 per cent.’ moré taxation than it ig 
entitled to, even according to its. own ‘ despotic ’ 
legislation. ” | 

“At the same time,” he said, “such. action would 
“increase the salaries of officials and other. payments 
in India by Government to the same extent, and give 
generally the advantage»to creditors ‘over debtors, ‘the 
former being generally ‘well-to-do, and the latter the 
poorer classes, especially in the case of the money- 
lenders and the ryot.... 

“The closing of the was illegal 
dishonourable and a despotic act. It is a violation of 
all taxation Acts, by which there was always a distinct 
contract between the Government and the taxpayers 
based upon the fundamental principle of 
currency—i. e, Of a certain definite rupee. ” 


mints 


sound 


the Fowler Committee.) 
These observations of Dadabhai hold ; 
: as good 
as they did when they were first made. page 


rar ne aah oe There were 
and are fair-minded foreigners whose views, ag presently 


I ptopose to show, are in: perfect : 

Dadabhai’s | agreement with 
Only the Other day Mr: Darling, the 

authority. on rural Punjab, wrote: 


well-known 


ratio is, that “in benefiting tho consumor importer 

creditor at the expense of the pro iain : ? i " and 
debtor, it is likely to operate to the A a — 
of the agricultural conmmuitity, that is to sq igh 
disadvantage of the majority of the country, ee ye 
but a single instance, the rise in the gold aie oes 
rupee from 1s. 4d, in 1917 to Ls. 6d. in 1925 pat ae 


tthe rupeo is a si in J 
pee 18 & silvor odin 180 grai i 
twelfths fine. That is to say, the Sy a ee ot ahh 


: i © contains only 16 : 
Silver. This only lends additional force to DilshhaPs Cr r 
nt, 
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124 per cent. to the gold value of India’s agricultural 
debts, so far as the latter was incarred before 1918. 
The importance’ of this is evident from the fact 
that this debt has been estimated at 600 crores. "§ 
(The italics are everywhere mine, unless otherwise stated.) 

When even Mr. Darling feels constrained to make 
these grave admissions, we are not surprised to find 
Romesh Chandra Dutt stressing this aspect of the 
question in his evidence before the Fowler Committee. 
Let us note in passing that the Fowler Committee 
called only two Indian witnesses. Said he: 


“ Millions of agriculturists and labourers in India 
are indebted to moneylenders and mahajans. . . - 
Artificially to enhance the value of the rupee or to fix 
the value at the rate to which it has been already 
artificially raised, is to increase the indebtedness of the 


cultivators and labourers of India to money-lenders and — 


mahajans. The measure serves to add to the profits 
of the prosperous classes who feed on the distresses of 
the poor, and to add to the weight of the mill-stone 
which the poor and indebted classes carry round 
their necks.. Throughout the bazars.and money markets 
of India, the effect of raising the value of the rupee 
is to add to the profits of the rich money-lender, and 
to enhance the liabilities of the poor cultivator who 
has a debt. ” 


Mr. Leonard H. Courtney in the course of his 
evidence before the Fowler Committee said : 

“You would not. be justified in trying, by reducing 
the quantity of rupees and giving an artificial value 
2s. The 
raising of the rupee above its intrinsic value is a tax 
not merely upon production. ... It is an additional tax 
on the agriculturists and the rent-payers.” ( Quoted in- 
Kale’s ‘Currency Reform.’ ) = 


Messrs. Campbell and Muir in their dissenting note 
to the Fowler Committee Report said : 

“To deny that arbitary enhancement of the currency 
ts @ tax, and to argue that the producer is no worse 
in the long run, that wages and other charges adjust 
themselves to its altered value, is to maintain the 
the dangerous principle that Government might lighten 


(Paragraphs 6 and 7 of the statement submitted to = abe aeieee Wipes rey esos by a step of 


this kind.” (Quoted in Chhablani’s « Indian Currency 
and Exchange ’. ) 


Dadabhai pointed out that it was a vain hope on 
the part of the Government of India tO expect. any : 
relief in respect of the so-called home charges bya 
manipulation of exchange, and here too his views were 
corroborated by no less an authority than the Royal 
Commission on Currency in England which, in Part I 
of their Final Report, Section 176, said : 


Tt would not meet the real difficulty of the 7 
present situation in India, which is, that owing to the 
fall in all gold prices, a larger amount of produce has 


to be exported -in payment of gold debts, and that 


consequently any apparent gain to the Government of 
India would bz balanced by a corresponding loss to 


the people of that country.” ( Quoted by D. E. Wachha. 
Vide infra. ) 


§ The Bombay Chronicle for 29th January, 1927, 
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pas afterwards and David Barbour, Secretary +0 
rnment of India, Department of Finance and 

Commerce, and later Finance Member, also held 

identical views. Said he; 

ae Sage gain, therefore, £Q India as distinguished 

Government of India, in ~espect of her 

ee ae Gold obligations, depends entirely on the 
Ty which she can obtain for her exports. 
: ere of the Indian currency can possibly 
Bee Eas: of Indian exports, and therefore 
YS proposal (gold standard ..without a 
Bold currency ) could in no case give any’ relief to 
India 43 a cOuntry, whatever effect it might have on 
the financial. position of Government. Just as. much 
3 Government gained, just so much the Indian people 
lose.” (Quoted by Kale in his ‘ Indian Economics’. ) 
In the course of the speech delivered by Mr. ( now 
Sir) Dinshah Wachha in moving the resolution on 
currency at the Allahabad Congress of 1892, he 
quoted paragraphs on the subject from the Sfatist of 
5th November 1892, which he then held in his hands. 
Even after a lapse of as many as thirty-four mortal 
years, those passages are as fresh as when they were 
first written. To us of the present day, they sound 
almost prophetic, and long as they are, I need not 
offer any apology for reproducing them here: 

“Assuming that a gold standard were adopted, the 
rupee would be degraded in India to the position of 
the shilling in England, that is to say, the value of 
the rupee would not be fixed by the value of the 
silver in it, as at present, but by the manipulation of 
the Government. Now, it is contrary to all the tradi- 
tions and all the principles of British Government to 
give to any official, no matter who he may be, powers 
so enormous as would be necessary to manipulate the 
currency of a@ vast empire with a view to giving it a 
fictitious value. If the Prime Minister were corrupt, he 
would be able to enrich himself by disturbing the money 
market. If he were wiwise he would throw all trade 
into confusion by his folly or his unskilfulness, 
That appears to us an unanswerable objection to all 
proposals for artificially maintaining the value of 
the rupee. 

“ ,,. If the purchasing power of the rupee were 
raised 20 per cent. or anything like so much, the land 
tax would he raised in exactly the same proportion, 
for every rupee would then represent 20 per cent. more 
of the produce of the ryot’s land. 
of houses and lands all over India would be raised to 
the same extent. All the other taxes payable to the 
Government would likewise be raised. So would all 
debts due at the time the change was made; in other 
words, every banker and capitalist, as well as every 
usurer, would find his property, so far as it had been 
lent out to others, increased 20 per cent., while 
every debtor throughout the length and_ breadth 
of India would find his debts augmented in the same 
way. The result, therefore, would be that the Govern- 
ment, the official classes, bankers, landlords and 
usurers would all receive 20 per cent. more of the 
property of the vast population of India. There would 
be a sweeping transfer of property from the producing 
working millions who create the wealth and make the 
prosperity of the Empire to the servants of those millions 
and to the parasites who prey upon them. We would 


“ 


Similarly the rents — 


something less than two ounces. 
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ask any sane man, whose brain has not been addled by 
currency disquisitions beyond his capacity, whether this 
is a project that onght to be listened to for a single 
moment? ‘Whether it is to be thought of that the 
whole strength of the British Hmpire should be used to 
improverish the hard working millions, and to enrich 
usnrers and Covernment officials? And if it is not, 
we would urge npon public opinion to reject so monstrous 
a proposal with contnmely.” 

Evidently the Statist did not know, as Mahadeo 
Govind Ranade knew that the Bible promise that ‘ To 
him that hath, much shall be given, and Jrom him that 
hath not, the little that he hath shall be taken away 
sums up the situation in British India. a 

II : 

But let us return to Dadabhai’s statement submitted 
to the Fowler Committee. In the 16th and following 
paragraphs Dadabhai qnotes the following from the 
Treasury letter of 24th November, 1879 to the India 
Office: 

“1, The proposal appears to be open to those 
objections to a token currency which have long been 
recognised by all civilised nations, viz: That instead of 
being “automatic, it must be managed - by the Govern- 
ment, and that any such management exposes the 
Government which undertakes it to very serious 
difficulties and temptations. . 

«2. It appears to my Lords, that the Government of 
India, in making the. present proposal, lay themselves 
open to the same criticisms as are made on Governments 
which have depreciated their currencies. In general the 
object of such Governments has been +0 diminish the 
amount they have to pay to their creditors. In the present 
case the object of the Indian Government appears to be to 
increase the amount they have to receive from their 
taxpayers. My Lords fail to see any real difference in 
the character of the two transactions.t 


t Upon this compare the following quotation from 
Adam Smith by Ricardo, whose ghost is often invoked 
in defence of the Government of India: 

“The raising ths demomination of the coin has 
been the most usual expedient by which a real public 
bankruptcy has been disguised under the appearance of 
a pretended payment. Ifa six-pence, for example, should, 
either by Act of Parliament or Royal Proclamation, 
be raised to the demomination of a shilling, and twenty 
six-pences to that of a pound sterling, the person 
who, under the old denomination, had borrowed 
twenty shillings, or near four ounces of silver, would, 
under the new, pay with  tiventy six-pences or with 
A national debt of 
about 120 millions might in this manner be paid with 
about 64 millions of our present money. It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the creditors or the 
public would be defrauded of ten shillings in the 
pound of what was due to them. The calamity, too, 
would extend much further than to the creditors 
of the public, and those of every private person 
would suffer a proportional loss; and this without any 
advantage, but in most cases with a great additional 
loss to the creditors of the public. If the creditors 
of the public, indced, were generally much in debt to 
other people, they might in some measure compensate 
their loss by paying their creditors in the same coin 


40 
«,,. If, on*the other hand, it is the caso that 
‘the value of the rupee has fallen in India, and that it 
will be raised in India by the operation of the proposed 
plan, that plan is open to the objection that it 
alters every contract and every fixed payment im 
Tndia. 

“This proposal is, in fact, contrary to the essential 
and well-established principle of the currency law of this 
country, which regards the current standard coin as a 
piece of a given metal of a certain weight and fineness 
and which condemns as futile and mischievons every 
attempt to go behind this simple definition. 

“Tt is perfectly true as stated in the despatch that 
‘the very essence of all laws relating to the currency 
has been to give fixity to the standard of value as far 
as it is possible,’ but it is no less true that, according 
to the principles which govern our currency system, the 
best and surest way, and indeed the only tried and 
Known way, of giving this fixity is to adhere to the 
above definition of current standard coin. A pound is a 
given quantity of gold, a rupee is a given quantity of 
silver; and any attempt to give those terms a different 
meaning is condemned by experience and authority. 

“3 If the present state of exchange be die to the 
depreciation of silyer, the Government scheme, if it 
succeeds, may relieve : 


a 


(1) The Indian Government from the inconvenience 
of a nominal re-adjustment of taxation in order to meet 
the'loss by exchange on the home remittances : 

(2) “Civil servants and other Englishmen who are 
serving or working in India, and who desire to remit 
money to Nngland : 

eee 


in which the public paid them. But ins most countries 


the creditors of the public aré, the greater part of 
them, wealthy people, who stand more in relation of 
creditors than that of debtors towards the rest of 
their fellow citizens. A pretended payment of this 
kind, therefore, instead of alleviating, aggravates, in 
most cases, the loss of the creditors of the public; and 
without any advantage to ithe public, extends the 
calamity to a gieat number of innocent people. It 
Occasions a general and most pernicious subyersion of the 
fortunes of private people, enriching in most cares the 
idle and profuse debtor at the expense of the industrious 
and the fragal creditor, and transporting a great part 
of the national capital from the hands which are like 
tO increase and improve it t@ those who are likely to 
dissipate and destroy it. When it becomes necessary 
for a state to declare itself a bankrupt, in the same 
manner as when it becomes necessary for an individual 
to do 80, a fair, open and avowed bankruptcy is always 
the measure, which is both the least dishonourable to 
the debtor and the least harmful to the creditor. The 
honour of a-state is surely yery poorly provided for, 
when in order to cover the (lisgrace of a real bankruptcy, 
it has recourse to a juggling trick of this kind, so 
easily seen through and at the same time go extremely 
pernicious. ” 


* Mr. J. Westland, Controller and Auditor General, 
and afterwards Finance Member, wrote in 1886: «I am 
inclined rather to Say that greater facility in meeting 
its home obligations is the onty interest that India has 
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(3) Englishmen who haye money placed or ra hi 
India which they wish to remit to England. But this 
relief will be given at the expense of the Indian tax- 
payer, and with the effect of inereasing every debt or 
fixed payment in India, including debts due by ania 
to moneylenders, while its effect will be materially 
qualified, so fat as the Government are concerned, by the 
enhancement of the public obligafions in India, which 
have been contracted on a@ silver basis... . 

“Tf then a case has been made out, which my 
Lords do not admit, for an alteration of the currency 
law of India, the particular alteration which the Goyern- 
ment of India propose could not, in the opinion of 
the ‘reasury, be entertained until tho doubts and 
objections which have suggested themselves to my Lords 
are answered and removed. These objections are 
founded on principles which have been long and ably 
discussed, and which are now equally admitted by 
Statemen and by writers of accepted authority to be 
at the root of the currency system. 

“It is no light matter to accept innovations which 
must sap and undermine that system, and my Lords 
have therefore felt it their duty plainly—though they 
hope not inconsistently with the respect due to the 
Government of India — to express their conviction that 
the plan which had been referred to them for their 
observations is one which ought not to be sanctioned 
by her Majesty’s Government or by the Secretary 
of State.” (Italics are Dadabhai’s. ) 

“Can condemnation,” remarks Dadabhai, <“ be ~ 
more complete and convincing? . . . The Government 
might as well have tried to stop the action of 
gravitation, as to try against a natural law, that while 
gold and silyer should fluctuate in value in relation 
to and like all other commodities, yet between 
themselves they could be made to keep upa fixed ratio, 
or to-try to make a rupee which may be only 11 d. or 
even 6d of gold, become worth 16d. of gold, unless 
Government have found the philosopher's stone or have 
attained the divine power of creating something out 
of nothing. ” 
VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


in a gold standard, and if a silver standard is better 


with repects to all its other relations and concerns, I 


‘cannot concede that the question connected with its 


home obligations is of such ‘tremendous importance as 
to overwhelm all others. ‘he fact that our European 
Officials, regarding . our connection with India as only 
temporary, look to the gold standard of the country, 
where we ultimately intend to live, as_ preferable, for 
Our own purposes, to the silver standard of the country 
Where we earn our living, is somewhat apt to increase 
in our eyes the importance of remittance. from India 
to England. But if we want to Stay in India all our 
lives, and our- children after us, I doubt if we would 
look upon a manifestly appreciating standard as more 
desirable than one which has~ been fairly steady in the 
past, so far as absolute: value can be measured. ” 
( Quoted by V. G. Kale in his volume on Indian 
economies, ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER x 


The Boer War 

I must skip many another experience of the period 
between 1897 and 1899 and come to the Boer War. 
When the war was declared my personal sympathies 
were all with the Boers, but I believed then that I had 
yet no right in such cases to enforce my individual 
convictions. JI have minutely dealt with the inner 
struggle in this behalf in my history of the Satyagraha 
in South Africa, and I must not repeat the argument 
here. I invite the curious to tun to those pages. 
Suffice it to say that my loyalty to the British rule 
drove me to participation with the British in that war. 
I felt that if I demanded rights as a British citizen, it 
was also my duty as such to participate in the defence of 
the British Empire. I held then that India could achieve 
her complete emancipation only within and through 
the British Empire. So I got together as many 
comrades as possible, and with very great difficulty 
had their services accepted as an ambulance corps. 
The average Knglishman believed that the Indian was 
a coward incapable of taking risks and looking beyond 
his immediate self-interest. Many KEnglish friends 
therefore threw cold water on my _ plan. Bat 
Dr. Booth supported it whole-heartedly. He trained us 
in ambulance work. We secured medical certificates 
of fitness for service. Mr. Laughton and the laté 
Mr. Escombe enthusiastically supported the plan and 
we applied at last for service at the front. The 
Government thankfully acknowledged our application, 
but said that our services were not then needed. 

But I would not rest satisfied with this refusal. 
Assisted by Dr. Booth I called on the Bishop of Natal. 
There were many Christian Indians in our corps and 
the Bishop was delighted with my proposal and promised 
to help us in getting us accepted. 

Time too was working with us. he Boer had 
showed more pluck, determination and bravery than were 
expected; and our services were ultimately needed. 

Our corps was 1,100 strong with nearly 40 leaders. 
About three hundred were free Indians and the rest 
indentured. Dr. Booth was also with us. The corps 
acquitted itself well. Though our work was to be ont- 
side the firing line, and though we had the protection 
of the Red Cross, we were asked at a critical moment 
to serve within the firing line, The reservation was 


where Juieutenant 


not of our seeking. ‘The authorities did not want us 
to be within the range of fire. But the situation was 
changed after the repulse at Spion Kop and General 
Buller sent the message that though we were not 
bound to take the risk, Government would be thankful 
if we would take it and fetch the wounded from the 
field. We had no hesitation and so the action at 
Spion Kop found us working within the firing line. 
During these days we had to march from twenty 
to twenty five miles a day, bearing the wounded 
stretchers. Among: the wounded we had the honour 
of carrying soldiors like Gencral Woodgate. 

''he corps was disbanded after six weeks’ service. 
After the reverses at Spion Kop and Vaalkranz the 
British Commander-in-Chief had abandoned the attempt 
to relieve Ladysmith and other places by summary 
procedure, and had decided to await reinforcements 
from England and India, and to proceed slowly. 

Our humble work was, at the moment, much 
applauded, and the Indians’ prestige was enhanced. 
‘he newspapers published laudatory rhymes whose 
refrain was ‘We are sons of Empire after all.’ 

General Buller mentioned with appreciation the 
work of the corps in his despatch and the leaders were 
awarded the War Medal. 

The Indian community became bett»r organised. I 
got into closer touch with the indentured Indians. 
There came a greater awakening amongst them, and the 
feeling that Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Tamilians, 
Gujaratis and Sindhis were all Indians and children of 
the same motherland took deep root among them. 
Kvery one believed that the Indians’ grievances were 
now sure to be redressed. The White man’s attitude 
seemed to be distinctly changed at the moment. The 
relations formed with the Whites during the War were 
of the sweetest. We had come into contact with 
thousands of tommies. They were friendly with us, 
and were thankful to us to know that we were there 
to serve them. 

T cannot forbear from recording a sweet reminiscence 
of how human nature shows itself at its best at moments 
of trial. We were marching towards Chievely-camp 
Roberts, the son of Lord Roberts, 
had received a mortal wound. Our corps had the 


honour of carrying the body from the field. It was 
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a sultry day — the day of our march. Everyone was 
thirsting for water. There was a tiny brook on the way 
where we could slake our thirst. But who was to 
drink first? We had proposed to come in after 
tommies had finished. But they would not begin 
first and urged us to do so, and for a while a 
pleasant competition went on for giving precedence to 
one another. (Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


Weekly Letter 


The last day in the Bihar tour was 
the students and professors of the Vidyapith and to 
the Khadi workers. Rajendrababu as Vice-Chancellor 
gave away the degrees to nine Snatakas and Gandhiji 
delivered the Convocation address. But before I come 
to that let me dispose of another interesting item. I 
think it has been known by now that Bihar enjoys a 
unique place in all the provinces for the mutual good- 
will and even friendship that subsists between the non- 
cooperating workers and the official and the semi-official 
world. It was not difficult, therefore, for Rajendrababu 
to invite the Vakils, Barristers, Members of the Councils. 
Ministers and Government officials, to a special Khadi 
Exhibition arranged in an institution which is the 
Hon. Mr. Sinha’s gift to Bihar. The meeting was very 
well attended, but the quiet nature of the function 
which the organisers had intended it to be was spoiled 
by crowds who raided the Shamiana. Gandhiji would 
have loved nothing like a discussion on Khadi with the 
members of the andience, but as ?t was not possible he 
gave them only a talk, of course in. Hindi. He had 
with him charts of daily income per head in different 
countries of the world, and of production and sale of 
Khadi during recent years prepared by the students of 
the Vidyapith. ‘Took,’ said he, ‘how this long strip 
of red representing the per cabita income of U. & A. 
compares with the little speck which represents that of 
India. Whereas the one is over Rs. 14 per day the 
other is 1} anna per day ! Compare the incomes of other 
countries—England, France, Japan, which are respectively 
Rs. 4 6, and 5 per day. And eyen this 1} anna per 
day is the average. The actual income of the vast 
Majority of our poor people would be still less, if you were 

_ to keep ont of account the income of salaried ministers 
= executive councillors, of a few barristers and fewer 
millionaires. I, ask you in all humility to suggest some 
way wherewith you can supplement this scanty income. 
‘3 have been asking one and all but without avail. As a 
senate of hard thinking and living contact with the 
“seheamehe : nt suggested the es oe 
He then took up the a Pee Here haere 
and showed the steady and r oe sie: Sah oe ee z 
in Bihar and drew are ie Bierae ne Deis 
Sales were going u pees di ey ee Bini 
hitciteated-40 3 Pha 1S production means Re. 30,000 
aap ce se me women of Bihar. Come 
the joy and happiness theCh oh scone Sa 
Hindu and Musalman women Eo 4 4 sha pees 
more it is not my fault, but eee ae gos ee 
to purchase the products of ale ee et os a 
not progress, Kvery yard of Khaddar HPidatie 
means a few coppers in the hands of en Pi mee 

of those women.’ «A 
few coppers’, he added, ‘and not more. But it Means a 
few coppers where -none was earned before. TI saw the 


giyen to 
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fallen women in Rajahmundry and Barisal. A young 
girl came and said to'me, ‘Gandhi, what can your 
Charkha give us? The men who come to us pay us 
Rs 5 to 10 for a few minutes.’ I said to her the 
Charkha could not give them that but if they renounced 
the life of shame I could arrange to teach them 
spinning and weaving and help them to earn a deceat 
living. Ag I listened to that girl my heart sank within 
me and I asked God why I was also not born a 
woman. But if I was not born a woman I can become 
a woman and it is for the women of India, a large 
number of whom do not get even an anna per day, . 
that I am going about the country with my spinning 
Wheel and my begging bowl.’ | 

The talk had its effect. Owing to tremendous rush 
every one could not see the exhibition as well as he 
wanted, but ministers and barristers saw the exhibition 
the next’ day and over Rs. 2,000 worth of Khaddar 
was sold in a day and a half. 

I come now to the Convocation. The Registrar's 
report gave the following figures of educational 
institutions and students: 1 College with 32 students; 9 
high schools with 797 students, 16 middle schools 
With 1,285 students and 30 primary schools with 1,019 
students. In all the institutions the medium of instruction 
is Hindi, spinning is compulsory and weaving is also 
taught in some of them. Some of the special features 
of the report are worth noticing. It traces in brief 
the history of the different high schools, mostly maintained 
by public funds, and in some cases from the income of lands 
donated to them. Whereas the number of students in 
3 out of the 9 schools has considerably gone down, in 
three the number continues as before, and in three the 
number has been steadily increasing. The College is 
residential, located in a beautiful mango grove on the 
bank of the Ganges, and the students’ monthly food 
charges are probably the lowest in the whole of India, 
7. ., Re. 8 to 9. Twenty-four have up'to now taken their 
degrees. The report gives interesting details of their 
post-collegiate career, one of them is preparing for a 
diploma of the College of France, one has found an 
important place in a business firm in Japan, one has 
studied dairying and cattle-farming and has a dairy of 
his own, two are engaged in journalism, eleven have 
taken up service in the national schools, one is doing 
business in Calcutta and one is doing Congress work. 

The very large number of people from the city 
who attended the Convocation testified to the public 
attention the institution has succeeded in attracting. 

Gandhiji’s Convocation address was more a long 
heart-to-heart chat than a speech, althongh it was 
addressed not only to the students, but to the public 
at large. Butit was a public whom he well might have 
taken into confidence, who understood not only the 
spoken word, but the unspoken language of the heart. 
It was a talk full of colour and passion and ‘replete 
with autobiographic references. 

He hoped at the outset that the Snatakas would 
live in their lives the vows they had solemnly taken 
that day and said, as he did at the time of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith Convocation, that the Vidyapith would have 
more than justified its existence if it turned out even 
one ideal student and one ideal teacher, For what was 
the function of these institutions? To discover gems, 
no matter how few, ‘of the purest ray serene.’ And 
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he proceeded to give a reminiscence of his South African 
days: “I lived in South Africa for 20 years, but never once 
thought of going to see the diamond mines there, partly 
because I was afraid lest aS an ‘untouchable’ I should 
be refused admission and insulted. But when Gokhale 
Was there I felt it my duty to show him the chief 
industry of the place. There was no fear of his being 
insulted. - SO we went to the biggest mine there, and 
faw scenes which I haye not forgotten. 
mountains of excavated earth 
diamonds! It was after millions were sunk in excavating 
millions of tons of earth and stone that a handful of 
precious stones cauld be discovered. And when Cullinan, 
the Owner, discovered the stone named after him—a 
stone larger than the one which adorned the crown 
of the Czar and the Kohinoor—after years of labour 
and millions of pounds had been Spent on 
might imagine his joy. 
was done. 


Mountains upon 


and stone and no 


it, you 
He felt that his lifework 
If we should not grudge to spend any 
amount of labour and capital on a thing which had 
but an artificial value, how much should. we spend 
on excavating jewels from the human mine? Let 
us work away in that spirit.’ That was an apt simile 
apter than Ruskin used when he coined that phrase 
‘manufacture of souls’... That manufacture is only 
in God's power. We human mortals have but to 
discover what is already there hidden by God. | 


He then referred to the positive and negative aspects - 


of all non-cooperating institutions. The negative which 
consisted of withdrawal of all connection with Govern- 
ment had been already achieved by the existing 
insvztctions. . When he thought of the number of 
students and teachers that he had called out, he felt not 


the slightest regret. Nor did he feel repentant for the - 


fact that many. of these had gone back, that many were 
discontented and unhappy. He felt sorry for them, they 
had his deep sympathy, bué regret or repentance he had 
none. ‘These troubles and sorrows are our daily lot, 
“should be our daily lot. If observance of trath was 
a bed of roses, if truth cost one nothing and was all 
happiness and ease, there would be no beauty abont it. 
We must adhere to truth even if the heavens: should 
fall. 
to lose the whole world including even India? We 
shall be true yotarics of truth only if we follow it 
to death, in the conviction that under God we will get 
back the things we hold dear including India. I know 
that a large number of our teachers and professors are 
restless, a few are starving. That is true penance necessary 
for a proper cleansing of the national atmosphere.’ 
That was the negative aspect and he was glad it 
had been carried vut and a fair share of penance had 
been gone through. But this dnal world had a positive 
aspect too, and one which was more difficult if also 


more permanent. Where else was it to be fulfilled 
except in institutions like the Vidyapith? And he 
drew a contrast betweon the method of education 


followed in Kurope and that followed in India. ‘In 
Hurope the education follows the peculiar genius of the 
people. One thing is taught in three dilierent countries 
in three different ways according to the varying culture 
and, genius of each. Only we delight in slavishly 
following the Hnglish model. The whole objective of 
the present system was to make us faithful imitators 
of the West. There is nothing move! in this, it is but 


For theirs is a diametrically 


What matters it, if by following truth we were 
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the natural outcome of our having entrusted our affairs 
to those who never cared to know us. Poor Macaulay ! 
What canll he do? He sincerely believed that our 
Sanskrit literature was all superstition und he seriously 
thought he would give us something wholesome in 
the shape of Western culture! Let us not abuse him 
for haying unintentionally worked. “our ruin. As a 
result of English being the of iustruction, 
we have lost all originality. We have become 
birds without wings. The most we aspire to 
is a clerkship or editorship. One of us may under 
the system be a Lord Sinha, but every one at best is 
designed to be part of the huge foreign machine. At 
Muvaffarpur a boy came and asked me if by going to a 
national school he could one day be a Lat saheb. I 
said, ‘No, you can be a village Lat, but not a Lord 
Sinha. Only Lord Birkenhead can make you that.’ | 


medium 


He referred to the craze for more and more palatial 
buildings raised out of the money of the poor, and raised 


for the purpose of giving an education which was denied 


to the poor. ‘I had an occasion to yisit the Economic. 
Institute at Allahabad. As Prof. Jeyvons showed me 
over it and I was told that it had cost’ Rs. 30 lakhs 
(if my memory serves me right), I shuddered. You 
could not raise these palaces but by starving millions. 
Look at new Delhi which tells the-same tale. _ Look 
at the grand improvements in first and second class 
carriages on railways. The whole trend is to think of 
the privileged few and to neglect the poor. If this is 
not satanic, what is it? If I must tell the truth I 
can say nothing less. I have no quarrel with those who 
conceived the system. They could not do otherwise. How 
is an elephant to think for an ant? As Sir Leppel Griffen once 
put it in his specch as member of the South African 
Deputation, only the toad under the harrow knows where » 
it pinches. The arrangement of our affairs is in their 
hands and with the best will in the world, the best of 
them could not order our affairs as well as we could. 
opposite conception to 
ours. ‘They think in the terms -of the privileged few. 
We must think in the terms of the teeming millions. ” 
And. that naturally led him on to the Charkha, 
which he said should be the very pivot and centre of 
all our arrangements. | 
‘Let the Snatakas take their dogrees, learn any- 

thing they like, but let it centre round the Charkha, 
let their economics and their science subserve the. 
purpose of the Charkha. Do not relegate the Charkha 
to an odd corner. The Charkha- is the Sun df the 
solar system of our activities. Without it Vidyapiths 
are Vidyapiths in name. Lord Irvin told God’s truth 
when he said that for any advancement throngh 
the Councils we shonld look to the British Parliament. 
Let us not be angry. with him. Ue eannot think but 
in the terms of the Parliament. ‘lhe Sun of his system 
is London, the Sun of-our system is tho Charkha. 
I may bo mistaken in this, but, so fav as I am not 
eonyinced of the mistake, I shall treasure it. The 
Charkhe at any rate is incapable of harming 
anybody and without it we, and if J may say 80, 
even the world, will go tu rack and ruin. We 
knuw what Hurope has been feeling after the war 
in which lies ware propagated ay the highest religion, 
The world is weary of the after-effects of the war and 
evon as the Charkha is India’s comforter today, it 
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may be the world’s tomorrow, because it stands not 
for tho greatest good of the greatest number bat for the 
greatest good of all. Whenever I sec an erring’ man, 
I say to myself I have also orred; when [ see a lustful 
man I say to myself, so was I once: and in this way 
I feel kinship with every one in the world and feo! 
that I cannot be happy without the humblest of us 
being happy. It is in this senso that I want you to 
make the Charkha the centre of your studies. Just as 
Prahlada saw Rama everywhere and Tulsidas could see 
nothing but Rama even in the image of Krishna, let all 
your learning be directed to realising the implications of 
the Charkha. Our science, our carpentry, ourgconomics 
should all be utilised for making the Charkha 
the prop and mainstay of our poorest. I know in 
Gujarat Vidyapith we have not yet succeeded in doing it, 
you are not doing it. I am not saying this in a spirit 
of complaint. I am simply pouring out the agony 
of my heart. May you all understand it.’ 

The rest was an appeal for helping the Vidyapith 
and it evoked a hearty response from all present. 
Rs. 2,000 were promised and over Rs.600 were collected 
on the spot. M. D. 
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Be in Time 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


The eventful month of April will be soon on us with 
its memories of the birth of the nation accompanied by 
unparalleled rejoicings in which lakhs upon lakhs of 
people took part and which showed the possibilities of 
what the nation, if it could only act with one mind, 
could do, It is a month which showed also what 
haughty, revengeful and merciless Imperialism could do 
to save itself. The 6th and the 13th of April are never- 
to-be-forgotten days in the life of the nation. Since 
then the nation has been struggling not to return eyil 
for evil, not to act in a Spirit of retaliation, but to use 
for self-purification the mingled crimson stream that 
flowed in Jallianwalla. The nation has been Struggling 
to express itself in a non-violent Spirit expressed 
by the spinning wheel and Khadi, the removal of 
untouchability and solidarity of the different sects and 
creeds. It is clear, however, that Khadi is the only 
thing in which the whole nation can take part. If we 
want to act non-violently, we must act constructively, 
patiently and with quiet and quenchless confidence in 
ourselves and in our method. We must evolve unity, 
strength and iron discipline. We must learn to give 
effect to our views in spite of the vast Odds against us, 
Let us realise that the British rule is im 
because British commerce 
could but purify 


posed upon us 
is forced upon us. If we 
British commerce, we would purify the 
British connection. Our commercial transactions with the 
British as with the world should be on our terms and 
should therefore be mutually beneficial and 


absolutely 
voluntary. 


But Lancashire cloth is a symbol ol our 
helpless exploitation, whereas Khadi is the symbol of 
self-help, self-reliance and freedom, not merely of 


individuals Or gruups, seets or clans, but of the whole 
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nation. It ig a movement in which the prince and 
the panper, men and women, boys and girls, Hindus 
and Musalmans, Christians, Parsis and Jews, English- 
men, Americans and Japanese, if they wish well 
to India and get rid of the spirit of exploitation, 
can also take part. Thus it is a uique movement. It 
is good not merely for some, not merely for a vast 
majority, but it is good for all We may do many 
other and many more things during the forth- 
coming National Week. But let us at least organise 
Khadi. Here are the ways: 


1. We can every one of us buy as much Khadi as 
We can. 

2. We can sell as much Khadi as wo can. 

3. We can spin as much yarn as we can. 

4. We can give as much as we can to the Al- 
India Spinners’ Association and collect from others. 

5. Lastly, if we have the will and the opportunity, 
we can dedicate ourselves wholly to Khadi work. 

As I write this, the question arises in my own 
mind: ‘ But what about the immediate present, what 
about the Bengal detenues who are pining away in 
their prison-cells without any knowledge of charges 
against them, without any trial and without knowing 
how long they are to be detained?” My answer 
however is quite clear, If I could think of any other — 
more expeditious method of setting them free, I 
would adopt it and suggest it today; but there is not. 
Slow, as this may seem, it is, in my humble opinion, 
the surest and the quickest method. Let those therefore 
who have belief in Khadi or who have no belief in 
anything else, do their best bit during the National 
Week. A true soldier does not argue as he marches how 
success is going to be ultimately achieved. But he is 
confident that if he only plays his humble part well, 
somehow or other the battle will be won. It is in 
that spirit that every one of us should act. It is not 
given to us to know the future. But it is given to 
every one of us to know how to do our own part well. 
Let us then do that which we know is possible for us 
if we only will. 

Khadi Figures 

The following are the Khadi Production and Sale 

figures in rupees for October and November, 1926. 


October November 
Production Sale Production Sale 

Ajmer 2,286 2,450 1,807 1,891 
Andhra 16,831 LG,EGT 21,599 36,055 
Bengal 39,067 58,218 30,607 41,154 
Bihar 21,609 25,906 17,293 19,771 
- Bombay Ke 21,263 et 1,943 
Burma ee 3,976 an 649 

Delhi 767 1,038 830 vane 
Gujarat 5,268 R773 4,836 7,402 
Karnatak 5,694 5,051 1,356 3,230 
Kerala 2 1,261 162 1,428 
Maharashtra 270 10,573 158 8,474 
Panjab 3,872 10,685 4,818 7,976 
Tamil Nadu 62,628 90,293 52,250 $3,205 
aes oh 3,220 5,455 5,204 10,059 
Utkal 2,807 8,295 3,323 5,744 
Total 1,58,811 . 265,103 1,44,043 2,836,754 


Last year’s 
total for the 
same, months 1,55,650 


1,74,247 1,44,914 1,60,350 


M. K. G, 
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Dadabhai and Indian Currency 
Hl 


The Government of India and the India office gain 
Opened the subject in another form. Lord Randolph 
Churchill wrote to the Treasury in 1886 and forwarded 
a letter from the Government of India. Dadabhai cites 


extracts from the reply of the Treasury to these 
communications : 

“As a result of this review of the inconyeniences* 
caused by the depression in the value of silver, the 
Government of India express their opinion: .. ‘Yet there 
remains one thing which is not beyond the possibility 
of human control, and that isthe establishment of a 
fixed ratio between gold and silyer.’ ‘Tho proposition 
thus stated as an undoubted axiom is, however, one of 
the most disputable and disputed points in economic 
science. My Lords may, in passing, compare with this 
statement the declaration recorded by Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Gibbs and Sir Thomas Seccombe as the represen- 
tatives of her Majesty’s Government at the International 
Monetary Conference of 1878, that ‘the establishment 
of a fixed ratio between gold and silyer was utterly 
impracticable ’. 

“The Indian Government further express their belief 
that it is possible to ‘ secure a stable ratio between gold 
and silver,’ and that ‘a scrious responsibility will rest 
both on the Government of India and on her Majesty’s 
Government if they neglect any legitimate means to 
bring about this result.’ It would however have been 
more satisfactory if the Indian Government had under- 
taken to explain the grounds of their confidence that a 
stable ratio between gold and silver can be established, 
and the methods by which this is to be accomplished. 

“In 1878 Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State 
for India, forwarded to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) two despatches from the 
Government of India... in one of which it was 
proposed to limit the free coinage of silver at the Indian 
mints. The intention of the change was to introduce 
into India a goid standard, while retaining its 
native silver currency, the ratio between the currency 
anit (the rupee) and the standard (the sovereign ) 


being fixed arbitrarily by the Government... . 
/ 


“This despatch and its proposals were submitted by 
Lord Cranbrook on behalf of the Indian Government, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote as Chancellor of the 
Kixchequer, to a Committee consisting of Sir Louis Mallet, 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir Thomas Seccombe, Mr. (now 
Sir Thomas ) Farrer, Mr. ( now Sir Reginald ) Welby, 
Mr. Giffen, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. These gentlemen 
reported, that they were unanimonsly of opinion that 
they could not recommend the proposals contained 
in the despatch for the sanction of her Majesty’s 
Government. 


“Subsequently tho Treasury replicd in detail to the 
proposals of the Indian Government. In the first part 
of that letter I am to call the particular attontion of 
the Secretary of State to the following passages, which 
seem to apply wtth equal force to the present situation : 


department of the Government and by the Anglo-Indian 
official community owing to the fall in the gold price 
uf bhe rupee,’ wrote the Government of India. 


* « Serious inconveniences were suffered by the financial 
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“Tt is not proved that increase or readjustment. of 
taxation must necessarily be the consequence of matters 
remaining as they are, for nothing is said about 
reduction of expenditure, and equilibrium ‘between income 
und expenditure may be regained by economy of 
oxpenditure as well as by increase of taxation.” Further, 
the cost of increase of salaries may be met, or at least 
reduced by a careful revision of establishments. 

“« «A perusal of the despatch leads to the conclusion 
that the Government of India are especially anxious to 
put an end to the competition of silver against their 
own bills as a means of remittance to India. But. my 
Lords must ask whether this would be more than a 
transfer of their own burden to other shoulders; if so, 
who would eventually bear the loss, and what would be 
the effect on the credit of the Government and on the 
commerce of India? ’” 

The letter then further quotes the paragraphs, given 
before, pointing out that the relief wished for by the 
Government ‘will be given at the expense$ of the 
Indian tax-payer. ’ 

“The Treasury find no reason stated in the despatch 
of the Government of India in the present year, which 
induces them to dissent from the conclusions thus set 


forth on the authority of Sir Stafford Northcote as to 


* Mr. R. Hardy, Treasurer and Secretary, Bank of 
Bengal, said in 1886 : 

‘In my view it is clearly the duty of Government 
to meet any financial necessity arising from a fall of 
exchange either by increasing taxation or by reducing 
expenditure or by both. To attempt to meet the 
difficulty by taking the extreme measure of changing 
the standard of value is, I think, out of the question. 
I express this view, holding the opinion that the value 
of silver will probably yet fall considerably.’ (Quoted 
in Vaman Govind Kale’s ‘Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Economics.’) ‘ 


3 Cf. the following quotations by Sheth Jamsetji 
Ardaseer Wadia in his letter to the Jimes of India, 
dated 3rd November, 1926: 

Sir A. P. Macdonnell before the Fowler Committee, 
‘The effect of the closure of the mints might possibly 
tend to icrease tax«tioi because although the number 
of coins paid is the same, nevertheless the coin might. 
represent more commodities. But this effect is produced 
unconsciously. The people are conscious of no additional 
burden.’ 

Messrs. Robert Campbell and John Muir of the 
Fowler Committee, who did not agree to the ls. 4d. 
rate and wanted to reduce it to 1s. 3d., objected to 
the former rate that it operates as ‘ an unfair tax on 
native production, while conferring @ bounty on imported 
goods. It is not a sufficient reply to this to say that 
as. imports are paid for by exports, the gain and loss 
to the community are cyual. This is evident when wo 
consider that the native producer is the class which 
loses, while the class which gains is the consumer of 
imported goods. never be sound policy to 
handicap native industry while. giving a bounty to 
foreiga imports, and in the case of India, with large 
foreign obligations which can only be met by surplus 
exports of produce, it wonld be a fatal course to 
pariue. ’ 


It can 
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emma a a 


the results of any attempt artificially to enhance tho 


ice of silver.§ 

6s Ge ‘ [t has-been the policy of this country to 
emancipate commercial transactions as far as possible 
from legal control, and +o impose no unnecessary 
restrictions upon the interchange of commodities. To 
fix the relative value of gold and silver by law would 
be to enter upon a course directly at variance with 
this principle, and would be regarded as an arbitrary 
interference with a natural law, not justified by any 
present necessity. * : 

«, . , The observation of the Treasury in 1879, ‘that 
nothing is said about the reduction of expenditure, ’ 
seems to apply still more strongly to the existing 
situation, and it may be safely concluded that the control 
of its expenditure is far more within the reach of a 
Government than is the regulation of the market value 


of the preciousmetals. ” 3 
VALJI GOVINDJI DESAL 


$After this there occurs an important paragraph 
which has been made available to us by Romesh 
Chandra Dutt in his ‘India in the Victorian Age’: 

‘Whilst it is admitted that some benefit might be 
derived by the European officers of our Government 
from the proposed measures, it is shown how injurious 
would be their effect upon the Indian tax-payer.... It 
is impossible to regard this question from the point of 
view of the Indian Exchequer or of the Anglo-Indian 
official Without a corresponding regard to the general 
effect.of a, fall in the gold prices of silyer upon the trade 
and prosperity of the great mass of the population.’ 


Bihar Collections 
The following are the figures of for the collections 


during. Gandhiji’s Bihar tour : 
Purse 


Collections 

iiitews 1,122 14 3 
Savanhi 3805 14 9 
Gopalganj . 726 2 3 
Mirganj 5388 8 0 
Siwan 852 15 0 
Dalsing Sarai 2,000 0 0 310 14 10} 
Samstipur 1,765 0 0 . 
Darbhanga . 2,303 5 9 212 7 7 
Pandaul 501 0 0 

~ Madhubani 3,001 0 0 
Bergonia 1,000 0 0 156 12 10% 
Shivhar 749 0 6 352 9 6 
Sitamarhi 832 8 0 6381 2 9 
Raxaul 301 0 0 177 13 1} 
Godasahr ; 656 0 0 
Dhaka 723 
Sugauli 207 0 6 
Motihari 670 0 0 
Shikarpur 1,089 12 9 
Bettiah 2,29] HH 9 
Bagaha 137 8 OU 
Chanpatia joy aoe 
Muzafferpur 2,931 8 3 659 é 3 
Begusarai 4,142 0 0 1,151 12 3 
Khagaria 1,208 7 0 288 1 9 
Khorgpur 1,555 eer 

woo 4 0 
Jamooee 2,014 8 } 2991) * 41¢ 
Collections at stations and on A way 5% . me 
M. D, 


Borodada 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 
Ill 


But perhaps Borodada’s dislike of modernism came in 
most strongly of allin the attitude he adopted towards 
the woman’s question, and his ideas about the modern 
woman. It should be mentioned, that all he knew about 
the woman’s movement came from mere rumours; which 
had reached him,-and articles in the magazines, which 
had been read aloud to him. It must also be remembered, 
that no. one in the world could possibly be more chival- 
rous to women than Borodada. But like Don Quixote, 
tilting at windmills, he always deemed it his duty to 
protest against the modern notions about women, as 
he heard them stated in the West. 


He had a curious way of always using the word 
‘females’, instead of the word ‘women’; and when now 
and then some lady would absolutely insist on seeing 
the poet’s eldest brother, and there was no way out 
of it but to inform Borodada beforehand, he would be 
dreadfully alarmed, and would say to me: “ Why should 
these females trouble me like this?” Therefore when- 
ever I could do so, I would manage to avoid such 
interviews being paid altogether, and at the last the 
order was given strictly to refuse them. 


But in earlier years, if once he could get over his 
first shyness, and if the lady visitor was quite simple and 
not 00 ‘modern’ in her behaviour, he would thoroughly 
enjoy it. Borodada would receive her with the most 
perfect chivalrous courtesy; but for_a time one could 
sce how uneasy he was, until the shyness had worn 
away. Then he became full of eagerness to help her 
in any way he could and lost all sense of diffidence. 


Afterwards I would stay behind and tell him what 
happiness and spiritual blessing he had given. This 
would give him very great pleasure. I know also, from 
a valued letter I had received, how the one impression 
of India that had gone most deeply home to the heart 
of one of these women pilgrims from the West had been 
that visit to Borodada. Therefore, before he got too 
tired and weak to bear the strain of it, at very rare 
intervals, when I knew that the visitor in question was 
an earnest seeker after truth, I used to take such a 
lady to see -him in the evening at the end of the 
day. 

But I confess I was always on tenter-hooks for the 
first few moments. For Borodada might at any time 
begin to give forth his theoretical views about the 
place of ‘females’ in human society; and the visitor 
instead of waiting in patience might start an argument 
with him which the old philosopher would not be able 
to bear. Somehow or other, however, we generally used 
to get throagh the ordeal till the first fow moments 
were over and tho shyness on both sidos had disappeared. 
Then, when Borodada felt that before him,—waiting for 
his blessing and counsel,— was a human soul in need, 
he would give, oné of the depth of his heart, ° treasures 
of wisdom and spiritual experience such as he alqne 
could bestow; and not seldom on such occasions he 
would reach the highest point of his own personal 


influonce,—his gentle face radiating an unforgettable 
spiritual beanty, 


habit of using En 


happily growing 
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National Language 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Y innocent paragraph about the cvil 


glish at our public meetings, a habit 
less day by day, correspondent 


In reply to m 


“ce ° 

SONS ae - a January quotes in 
rngaaed “ee - in Young India suggesting 
ae = _ posed tour to the Southern 
Tee ee i; lress that may be presented to you 
ine vernacular of the. place. You 
suggest also that a Hindi translation of the address 
shonld be Supplied for your benefit. I observe 
further that you think that the time has come when 
South India should dispense with English for large 
public meetings. According to you, it is the English- 
Speaking leaders who are blocking the way to our 
rapid progress among the masses. by their refusal to 
learn Hindi. But the truth seems to be that had 
it not been for this language, there would have been 
no active political life in India as we have it to-day. 
Why, even you and I would have been confined to 

Our respective Presidencies — if not to our homes. 
“With very great respect for you may I ask 
in all humility, whether in the suggestion which 
you have made, you have given “your considered 
thought ? I might just refer you to the life of the 
man of the moment in China — Dr.-Kugene Chen, 
.@ character sketch of whom has been reprinted 
in the National Herald of 81st January. I make 
no apology for quoting the following sentence: 
‘And this is a curious point; Sir Robert Bredon 


- added that though Chen is one of the most ardent — 


Nationalists in China, he can hardly speak a word 
of Chinese; English is the only language he knows 
properly.’ Speaking for myself, I may say that I 
hail from.a place where we are supposed to speak 
a sort of Tamil in our daily life and we are 
taught altogether a different vernacular in schools— 
Malayalam. The result naturally is that such people 
do not know written Tamil at all and are not vory 
proficient in Malayalam either. If any of them wero 
asked to address a mecting in any of these languages 
he will be able to satisfy neither the Tamilians nor 
the Malayalees. | 


“Rightly or wrongly, too much attention has | 


been and will be given to English and this is as it 


should be. Because, if there is one common 


language in India which brifgs-people even in different 
districts (let alono the provinces ) together, and can 
make them understand each other, it is the Hnglish 
language. Although the Congress has been in 
existence for 41 years, no. one has suggested 
seriously with any degree of success that India should 
have a common language other than English. 
‘Indeed, it would be impossible to effect this 
innovation in an already illiterate population. More 


so, when it is remembered that we cannot claim to- 


have a Government national in character. 

“ Just as you say it would be an insult +o 
inflict English on an audience composed of — colliery 
workmen, I contend that to inflict any other 
language but English on an audience composed of 


people collected from various parts of India / will 


be an affront to the latter. You will remember 
that the President of this year’s Congress was in 
the first instance called upon to speak. im Hindi. Tt 
was only his rare courage and his rarer wit that 
saved him from what looked to be a very embarrassing 
Situation. Supposing the President addressed that 
body in his own vernacular, how many in the 
audience would have understood him? Or for the 
matter of that, how-many of the delegates assembled 
would have sat through the whole speech? I have 
no doubt in my own mind. what wonld have been 
the result. And yet, many speakers have made it a 
habit even on the Congress platform. to resort to 
their own vernaculars without showing any respect 
for the susceptibilities. of the audience not 
acquainted with the language. So long therefore as 
a@ common Indian language ‘suitable to India | 
and Burma is not agreed upop, English is bound 
to be and will be the only medium of communication 
among the Indian people. Instead of therefore 
setting your face against the use 6f the English 
language, and until such time as a common 
language is evolved for India, a man situated in your 
position should not -add to the existing difficulties 
of the people by calling upon them to learn 
altogether a different language. ae 
“The question as to what language should be 
used in public meetings (as distinct from sectional 
‘Meetings ), must be settled once and for all. To-day 
we have the miserable spectacle of public meetings 
held in cosmopolitan cities like Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras being addressed in more languages than 
one. My humble and considered opinion is that 
in all public meetings, the proceedings should be 
wholly in the English language. Much more so, - 
in assemblies like the National Congress and other 
political and industrial conferences where delegates 
from various parts of the country assemble, it would 
. be a gross insult if any language hut English were 
used. . ; 

“You vomark in your articla that it world be 

_ difficult to approach the masses if Knglish is nsed 
as the medium. I quite agree with you there. 
But the masses should in the first instance be 
approachod by people belunging to themselves and 
who live in their midst. It is, of course, under- 
stood that when approaching them their own 
language will be used. . 

“T have had the advantage of a discussion on 
this very: subject with Mr. Srinivasa: Iyengar, 
President of the Congress, when he recently visited 
Bombay. I have’ made a special request to him 
io use his good offices as the President of the 
Jongress to find a satisfactory solution. : 

“his question, in my humble view, is of all- 

India importance, and I am sure your dealing with 
it in a satisfactory way — will be awaited with 
more than ordinary interest. ” 

I publish the letter because it reflects an attitude 
with which one has to reckon. ‘he correspondent in > 
his eagerness to defend his own laziness, for it is 
difficult otherwise to characterise his mentality, has 
missed the following fundamental facts: English is known 
hardly to one’ per cent. of the population. It will never 
be learnt by the masses and we have to reckon daily 
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more and more with the masses in all our political 
transactions. The Congress every year has delegates 
and visitors the majority of whom do nat know and 
understand English, and when it becomes a thoroughly 
democratic body, whose delegates are scavengers, cobblers, 
farmers, washermen, tailors and such others, there will 
be very few to know English. As against hardly one 
per cent. of the total population knowing English, over 
G0 per ceat, of the total population of India at the 
present moment understand the ordinary rustic Hindu- 
stani. For an Indian it is any day infinitely easier to 
learn Hindustani than Mnglish. These are the facts, but 
the correspondent has overlooked them, 


Moreover, in his zeal to make English the official 
language of the Congress, the correspondent has forgotten 
the agitation that has been going on in the Congress 
ever since its inception for a wider recognition of Hindu- 
stani as the common medium and that there is now 
already a resolution of the Congress making Hindustani 
the common medium. The correspondent seems to 
think that I decry the use of even learning English, 
which I have never done. That the English-speaking 
Indians have rendered immense service to the country 
nobody can deny, but unfortunately it is equally 
undeniable that further progress is being blocked by us 
English-speaking Indians refusing to learn the language 
of the masses and to work amongst them in 
accordance with methods best suited to them. The 
instance given by the correspondent of Mr. Chen is 
beside the point. I do not know what he is doing, 
but I do know that he is not speaking to the Chinese 
masses through English. And all I have claimed is 
that at our mixed mass meetings where the language 
of the province will not be tunderstood by all, if any 
other language is to be adopted, it must be Hindustani. 


Surely it is a proposition which does not admit of 


any challenge. 


Sir Habibullah Deputation 


I tender heartiest: welcome to Sir Habibullah Depu- 
tation on its return home. The public have not yet 
sufficient knowledge for forming a definite Opinion about 
the results of the Deputation. One thing is however 
certain that they have by their tact, ability and 
cohesion contributed not a little to the peaceful 
atmosphere that reigned supreme whilst the Round Table 


Conference was going on. One can only hope that the 


atmosphere will be reflected in the result of their 
déliberations. Not much importance need be attached 
to the cablegram from South Africa attributing the 
opinion on the part of a section of the Indian settlers, 
rejecting the conclusions of the Round Table Conference. 
It is as yet too early. The Opinion can only be based 
upon conjecture, for nobody knows what the conclusions 
are. We are therefore bound to Suspend judgment 
till we have the full text before us of the agreement 
said to have been arrived at between the parties. The 


ever vigilant Mr. Andrews is there to watch Indian 
interests. 


In this connection an Indian Settler sends me the 
following appropriate reflections on the deliberations ; 


“Recent messages from South Africa through 
Reuter's agency and Mr.C. F. Andrews suggest that 
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with the enhanced status acquired by the Union of 
the South Africa her mentality too has very 
favourably changed. She has begun to view the 
Indian question, it is suggested, in a more generous 
spirit; the deep-rooted prejudice is disappearing and 
there is a spirit of tolerance prevailing throughout 
These are indeed good signs 


the country. 
of the Indian settlers in South 


for the future 
Africa. 


“The Round Table Conference too according to 
the Hon. Mr. Sastri has terminated successfully and 
Mr, Sastri has expressed his thorough satisfaction 
with the agreement arrived at between the Union 
and the Indian Government delegates. We are 
awaiting the terms of the agreement which we 
are told will be published in March. In his farewell 
speech Mr. Sastri is reported to have said that they 
(the Indian delegates) are returning with thoir hopes 
practically fulfilled, and with their expectations raised 
still more. Mr.Sastri must, no doubt, have sound 
reasons for being so optimistic about the situation. We 
can only wish that his high hopes may be fulfilled. 
Mr. Sastri has further advised the Indian settlers; 
‘If you, our people from India, play the game, 
it will not be long’ before you get your due, even in 
the measure that you expect.’ Mr. Sastri has thus 
given the Indian settlers the hope that they would 
even be granted full civic rights. Whether Indians 
are given full civic rights or not, even if the present 
policy of pérsecuting and driving Indians from pillar 
to post is abandoned and they are allowed to earn 
an honest livelihood undisturbed and unmolested, — 
the labours of the Conference will nt have been 
in vain. 

“Tt were well to give the advice to play the 
game to the Indian Government. Even while we are 
given the hope of a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian question and while we are being told that a 
change of heart has taken place, we find that the 
policy of depriving Indians of their means of livelihood 

and ousting them is being persistently pursued 
by the Provincial Governments with the sanction 
of the Union Government. 


“The Town Council of Pietermaritzburg is clearing 
what it has chosen to term the European locality of 
every single Indian trader by refusing to grant him 
a renewal of his licence. Many old established firms 
have thus already had to close dcwh their businesses 
in those places without any compensation whatsoever. 
From a report published in Indian Opinion dated 
December 31, we find that several tailors, shoe- 
makers and barbers who were carrying on their 
respective occupations for the last ten, fifteen and 
twenty years have been refused licenses on the only 
ground that they were Indians, and on appeal the 
decision of the Licensing Officer was upheld by the 
Town Council in every case. That this should happen 
just when the Conference was deliberating is not a 
little surprising and it is a glaring illustration of 
who has not been playing the game. ” 


M. K, G. 
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At this point Dadabhai points out that in 1876 the 
Government of India itself was against their late 
proposals and quotes as follows from their despatch 
of November 9, 1878: 

“The despatch ( of 1876 ) notices also, but only to 
reject it, the proposal that the Indian standard of yalue, 
and with it the exchange value of the rupee, might 
be raised by limiting the coining of silver in tho future 
-and by adopting a gold standard without a gold 
currency.” ( Italics Dadabhai’s. ) 

The Government of India, in replying to a resolution 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in 1877, said: 

“The value of no substance can serve as a standard 
measure of valuc unless its use as the material of legal 
tender currency is freely admitted. If, therefore, the 


free coinage of silver on fixed conditions wore disallowed 


in India, silver would nd longer be the standard of value 
in India, but another standard would be substituted, 
namely, the monopoly value of the existing stock 
of rupees tempered by any additions made to it by the 
Government or illicitly. If no such additions were 
made, the value of the rupee will gradually but surely 
rise. 
“The stamp of a properly regulated mint, such as tue 
Indian mints, adds nothing except the cost of manu- 
facture and seigniorage to the value of the metal on 
which it is impressed, but only certifies to its weight 
and purity. . 

“A gound system of currency must be automatic or 
self-regulating. No civilised Government can undertake 
to determine from time to time by how much the 
legal tender currency should be increased or decreased, 
nor would it be justified in leaving the community 
without a fixed metallic standard of value even for # 
short time. It is a mistake to suppose that any 
European nation has rejected silver as a standard of 
value without substituting gold.” 

The Government of India apparently forgot all this 
wisdom when they closed the mints to the free coinage 
of silver in 1893. — 

Having received two rebuffs from the Treasury, the 
Indian bureaicracy fought shy of the Treasury, and 
‘adopted their usual means to have their own way to 
rush into their own foregone, ernde, and thoughtless 
legislation. ’ 

“To me,” observes Dadabhai, “the proceedings of 
the Indian authorities are nothing surprising. | When- 
ever they make up their mind to do a thing, they 
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would do it —be the opposition what it may, be it of 
Parliament itself. Resolutions or statutes of Parliament 
or condemnation by the Treasury are to them nothing. 
The usual process in such cases is to appoint a Com- 
mission ora Committee, put in members and have witnesses 
of their own choice, leaving, if possible, just a small 
margin for appearance of independence. Generally they 
get their own foregone conclusions endorsed.“ If by some 
happy chance the Commission decided anything against 
their view, so much the worse for the Commission The 
report is pigeon-holed, never to see the light of day, 
or to ignore such part as is not agreeable. If thwarted 
(as in this instance by the Treasury ), the Government 
keep quiet for a time, wait for more favourable 
opportunities, and are at it again, taking better care 
against another mishap... . 

“ What is stranger still is that after the Treasury 
so distinctly condemned their proposals, they did not 
care to sce that any contemplated rash and crude 
legislation was not-inflicted upon the Indian taxpayers. 
The fact seems to be that India is the vile body upon 
which any quacks may perform any yivisection, and 
try cruel, crude of rash experiments. What matters 
what is done to it? The Treasury, i. ¢., the English 
taxpayer, has not to suffer in any way. India is our 
helot, she can be forced to pay everything. But 
they forgot Lord Salisbary’s eternal words—‘ Injustice 
will bring down the mightiest to ruin.’ ”’ 

“ Why should India alone of all silver using countries 
in the world sufter from such grievous troubles? ” asks 
Dadabhai, and says, “The reply is given by Lord 
Salisbury in four words ‘ India must be bled’ under a 
system of ‘ political hypocrisy. *”’ 

Dadabhai then quotes a number of authorities in 
support of his own diagnosis. 

Lord Salisbury said, “ The injury is exaggerated in 
the case of India, where so much of the revenue ig 


_ exported without a direct equivalent. ” 


“ of, the following comments of the Sicatist made 
last year: 

‘It would be idle to pretend that in thus intervening 
in support of the rupee, the Government of. India were 
not anticipating the recommendations of the Coinmission 
or giving the Conunission a straight hint as to the rate 
they should reconunend for stabilisation. There seems 
indeed, strong ground for the belief that, had it not 
been for the Government's action, the open market 
exchange would have sunk to a rate that would probably 
impel the Commission to recommend tho old parity of 
1s. 4d, for the rupee.’ 
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Lord Randolph Churchill said, “ It need hardly be 
said that it is in consequence of the large obligatory 
payments which the Government of India has to ve 
in England in gold currency that the fall. in + é 
exchange value of the rupee affects the public finances, 
( Italics Dadabhai’s. ) 

And _ he added:—*“The position of India in relation to 
taxation and the sources of public revenues is very 
peculiar, not merely from the habits of the people, and 
their strong aversion to change, which is more specially 
exhibited to new forms of taxation, but likewise from 
the character.of the Government, which is in the hands 
of foreigners, who hold all the principal administrative 
offices and form so large a part of the army. ‘The 
impatience ‘of new taxation which would have to be 
borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed 


on the country, and virtually to meet additions to charges 


_@rising outside the country, would constitute a political 
danger, the real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, 


is not at all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge. 


of, or concern in, the Government of India, but which 
those responsible for that Government have long regarded 
as of the most serious order. ” ( Italics Dadabhai’s. ) 
Sir John Shore said as early asin 1787: ‘There is 
reason to conclude that the benefits are more than 
counterbalanced by evils inseparable from the system of 
@ remote foreign dominion.’ ( Italics Dadabhai’s. ) 


Dadabhai then asks the Government of India to 
retrace the false step of 1893, to apply the true 
remedy, pointed out by the Treasury, viz. a reduction 
of expenditure and readjustment of establishments, and 
and not to give way to the selfish agitation of the foreign 
capitalist always wanting to save himseif in his trade-risks 
at the cost of the taxpayer, besides using, to no small 
extent or to the extent of the deposits of revenue in 
the banks, the revenues of the taxpayers as his capital 
for his trade, and besides what is brought back to 
India, ont of the ‘ bleeding’ of India as his, the foreign 
capitalist’s capital. Foreign exploiters and speculators 
“must be left to themselves. 1: is no business of the 
State to interfere in their Lehalf at the cost of 
Indian taxpayers; they know their business; they are 
able, and ought to be left, to take care of themselves.” 
They exploit the country with the Indians’ revenue 
and ‘ bleeding.’ That is bad enough in all conscience— 
the profits are theirs, and the losses must be also 
theirs, and not an additional infliction upon the Indian 
taxpayers.” | 

Said Lord Mayo: “I believe we have not done our 
duty to the people of the land. Millions have been spent 
on the conquering race which might have been spent in 
enriching and in elevating the children of the soil. We 
have done much but we can do a great deal more. - It 
is, however, impossible, unless we spend less on the 
‘interests’ and more on the people.” 


* Romesh Chandra Dutt in his examination by the 
F.wler Committee, said, “ British trade is prospering 
in the other Asiatic countries having silver currencies; 
why should British traders demand in the case of India 
® fixed ratio between gold and Silver, which they cannot 
demand from other Asiatic countries ? The people of 
India do not ask for it; the people of India will not 
profit by it; the people of India are likely to lose by it 
in a variety of ways.” | 
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On another occasion he said “ The welfare of sh 
people of India is our primary object. If we are te 
here for their good we ought not to be here at all. 

Dadabhai closes his statement with an appeal to the 
Government to seek the welfare of India and a warning 
that thus only could. chey advance the real and 
permanent interests of England, which otherwise in 
their short-sightedness they would sacrifice for all time 
to come. In trying to benefit one at the cost of the 
other, they would defeat the very ond they had in 
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Borodada 
(Ry C.F. Andrews) 

2 aaa 
It is a joy to me, on this voyage, to recall the 
personality of Borodada in this way, by simply writing 
on and on about him. Little by little, I hope that 
the vision which I myself have been privileged to see 
may become real and perceptible. to my readers. But 
I can only hope to do this in an unsystematic way, a8 

each memory of him flashes before me. | 

This voyage is perhaps the best time to get these 
glimpses, because literally hour after hour on former 
journeys such as these, when I have lain back in a 
deck chair on a rough sea, hardly able to get through 
the day on account of sea-sickness, the thought of 
Borodada in his easy chair at ‘Niche Bangla’, in 
Shantiniketan, has come back to me and given me 
comfort and relief. When I could do nothing else, 


I have found that I could write on my knee a letter 


to him, which would go on telling hira about.the 
special country to which I was hound, and all the 
little incidents of the voyage. 

On this voyage, thongh I have suffered very little 
from Ssea-sitkness, the image of Borodada has been to me 
more real than ever before. for it ig the first. voyage 
1 have undertaken of this character, in which tf have 


_ Gone away without firsi, receiving his blessing. 


On the evening hefore I had to go away, I would 
come to him for onr last talk together. He used io 
feel these partings very keenly, especially towards the end. 
For his daily comforts were very few; and he would 
miss very much the time we spent together every 
evening at sunset, when he used to tell me the thoughts 
which had sustained him during the day. Therefore it 
was always a great wrench to him (as it was also to 
me) when the time for farewell came. The last evening 
together was sacred to both of ns. 


He would give me -some message from the 
Upanishads to help me on my journey and wonld choose - 
the text with great care. It would be a message, which 
I could carry to those abroad whom I was going ont to 
meet. He would feel intensely their sufferings and 
would tell me to encourage them to be brave and 
enduring. He would say that he was not like 
Mahatmaji, who could act as a real champion of their 
cause and could endure even the hardship of prison for 
them. He could only sit in his chair and think of 
them and give them his blessings and his prayers. 
The one thing that they might feel above all other 
things from the heart was, that God was with them 


in their sufferings and that His strength wonld be 
theirs, 
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3 As he said wogds like these ¢ 
farewell evenings, 


Oo me, on thege 
‘cab his face would glow with an inward 
spiritual light, that I could never possibly forget. His 
eyes, which had bevome almost sightless to the 
outer world, would shine with an inward radiance. An 
inexpressible beauty would be shed around him that 
used to fll me with awe and reverence to behold. 
Thus he would go on talking; and he would tell me 
hever to forget to write frequently to him. He would 
also impress upon me how eagerly he would look 
forward to my letters when they came, and how Anil 
would read them to him, and that now. and then he 
he would dictate an answer. 


So the last evening 
would pass away. 


) Then the next morning, at nine o'clock, the very 
last duty of reverence on the way to the station, 
before I left the Ashram, would be to go to ‘Niche 
Bangla’ and receive his blessing. On the previous evening 
[I would tell Munishwar, his old servant, who looked 
after all his needs with almost a mother’s care, exactly 
the time I was coming. Borodada would be sitting 
with his hands folded silently in prayer, waiting for my 
coming. All would have been said the night before 
that needed saying, and there would only remain the 
one parting act, when I would touch his feet in deepest 
reverence and receive his blessing. His hands would 
be lifted over my head. Thus I would go away from 
the Ashram with Borodada’s blessing, not for myself 
alone, but to carry also to those distant lands where 
Indian men and women and little children were living 
in exile alone. . 

~ : 

I wish, in some way, I could make more clear to 
my readers, who had never seen him, the human side 
of Borodada’s character. It is so easy to picture the 
risht wrapt in meditation; the aged recluse seated in 
his chair on the verandah as the sunset of his own 
life draws near; the poet-philosopher, who had seen three 
Senerations pass before his gaze and was Maharshi’s 
eldest child. It is not difficult to picture this and to 
make other people see it. 

All this is true about him, profoundly true, ‘and it 
needs to be told. But it is the human touch which 
goes home to the heart; and it was the simplicity 
of Borodada’s character, his child-like nature, 
maintained to the very end of his life, which affected 
those who knew him most of all and enhanced his 
spiritual greatness. If it is really true that we must, 
as little children, enter the Kingdom of God, then 
Borodada has the greatest claim of all. For he was a 
child in the innocence and purity. of his thoughts 
and in his inner-life and nature. He remained a child 
to the end. 

Borodada had also the impetuosity of a child right up 
t@ the last. ‘This often led to things that used to 
perplex and delight us, who loved him most dearly of 
all, We used to talk them over, when we spoke about 
him, 

Vor instance, when he was really excited concerning 
anything, ho could not endure # moment's delay. 
Munishwar would be sent off at once, and it was 
necessary to come out whatever { was doing at the 
time; for it would have been an ugony to keep Borodada 
waiting. When I arrived in haste, his mind would be 
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intensely’ relieved, and he would tell me what was 
making him so excited. Sometimes it would be a new 
thought, which had just come to him unexpectedly, 
and he would be eager to share it. At another time, it 
would be some reference, which he wanted looking up 
in the library; and our Sanskrit scholars in the Ashram 
would spend many hours seeking out a text which lay at 
the back of Borodada’s mind without a definite 
reference to guide them where to find it. Most pathetic of 
all, not seldom he would imagine that he had said 
something unfairly or unsympathetically about somedne 
else. He would call me in order to tell me how wrong 


he had been and how sorry he was that he had not 


been able to control his words. In vain, -at first, I 
would try to assure him, that he had said nothing at 
all that could possibly offend the most susceptible 
nature. Only after a long time was it possible -to 
persuade him, that it would be quite inconceivable for 
him to offend in the way he had imagined. 


'These moments of penitence and regret were most 
frequent of all towards the end. It was very deeply 
touching to see his genuine sorrow for what he felt 
might have been unintentionally injurious. Those who 
were nearest. and dearest to him used at times, in his 
extreme old age, to have to hear certain words of 


impatience, when he could not possibly restrain himself, 


because something was missing which he wanted that 
very moment. They understood him perfectly, and 
used to humour him as they would a child; but when 
the impatient mood was over, he would always be 
sorry for it. Then he would say pathetically, ‘ You 
know, I am growing very old.” These -moods only 
endeared him the more to us; for we knew that such 
a momentary explosion of excitement relieved him. 
But to him these things were full of sorrow and 
regret; and they made his humility all the deeper as 
he grew older and older. . 

- What a boyish nature he had! It used to be a 
standing saying with us, that none remained so young. 
as Borodada. He had his almost youthful,  all- 
absorbing passionate enthusiasms; his intense likes and 
dislikes; his eager excitements at public events that 
were happening in India; his ardent, blazing political 
patriotisms, which carried him away when he heard some 
news about Mahatma Gandhi; his almost equally ardent 
literary and philosophical patriotisms, which blazed up 
when any stigma was put upon Indian philosophy or 
religion. All these were smouldering there, and in a moment 
the flame would be kindled. Yet all the while, as he 
grew older, the calm, deep, quiet, meditative, introspective 
spirit became stronger and firmer in its foundations within 
his own character. He would sit for hours and hoars 
together absorbed in inner contemplation of some vision of 
the Divine which he had received. His restfulness would. 
be so complete that the squirrels, which were his 
fayourite companions, would play about him and ran up 
his arms and over his shoulders, while he remained 
entirely rapt in thought. 


A Correction 
On page 48th of Young India tor the 10th February, 
in line 36th of column w, read *Union Government ’ 
in stead of ‘Indian Goverament 
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Out of Nothing 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


When one thinks of the immense possibility of the 
Charkha it is surprising that its simple message is 
taking so long to become universal. ‘Nothing comes 
out of nothing,’ says a Latin proverb. But the Charkha 
would seem to falsify at least the letter of the proverb. 
For without destroying or replacing anything useful, it 
seeks to utilise the waste and idle hours of the nation. 

This idleness, whether it be regarded as enforced or 
voluntary, is killing the very soul of the nation. The 
more I penetrate the villages, the greater is the shock 
delivered as I perceive the blank stare in the eyes of 
the villagers I meet. Having nothing else to do but 
to work as labourers side by side with their bullocks, 
they have become almost like them. It is a tragedy 
of the first magnitude that millions have ceased io 
use their hands as hands. Nature igs revenging herself 
upon us with terrible effect for this criminal waste of 
the gift she has bestowed upon us human beings. We 
refuse to make full use of the gift. And it ig the 
exquisite mechanism of the hands that among a fow 
other things separates us from the beast. Millions of 
us use them merely as feet. The result is that she 
starves both the body and the mind. 

The spinning wheel alone can stop this recklesa 
waste. It can do that now and _ withoat any extra- 
ordinary outlay of money or intelligence, Owing to 
this waste, we are living in a state almost of suspended 
animation. It can be revived if only every home ig 
again turned into a spinning-mill and every village into 
a weaving mill. With it will at once revive the 
ancient rustic art and the rustic song. A semi-starved 
nation can have neither religion 
Organisation, 

The only objection that has been urged by its criticg 
is that the wheel does not pay. 
only one pice per day, 


nor art nor 


But even if it pays 
it does pay when we remember 
that Our average income is six pice per day against the 
fourteen rupees and six rupees per day respectively of 
the average American and the average Englishman. 
The spinning wheel is an attempt to produce something 
out of nothing. If we gave sixty crores of rupees to 
the nation through the Spinning wheel, as 
can, we add that vast amount to 

income. In the process we automatically 


We certainly 
the national 
Organise our 
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De 
villages. And as almost the whole of the amount must 
be distributed amongst the poowst of the land, it 
hecomes a scheme of just and nearly equal distribution 
of so much wealth. Add to this the immense moral 
value of such distribution and the case for the Charkha 
becomes irresistible. 


A Great Spinner 

When at the end of the Bihar tour and on my 
way to the Central Provinces, I heard at Calcutta of 
the death of Babu Jogeshwar Chatterjee whom I had 
the privilege of knowing as a spinner who gave promise 
of being able to revive the old Dacca shubnum, — 
the night-dew muslin, —I at once sent a message to 
Kshitish Babu of Khadi Pratishthan to supply me with 
details of the deceased's life. These have been now — 


- received and I share them with the reader: 


“ Jogeshwar Chatterjee, son of Sjt. Jatileshwar 
Chatterjee of village Panpur in the district of 
- 24-Parganas, was attacked with Cholera on Thursday, 
the 27th January and died on Sunday, the 30th 
January morning. He left behind him his wife, a 
daughter aged one year, a younger brother and 
aged father. His younger brother is employed 
in the E. B. Railway. 

“Jogeshwar Babu read up to B. A., and was a 
teacher for some time. He then took service in 
the E. B. R., and served it for seven years at 
Kanchrapara Excutive Engineer's office. He was 
aged 85 at the time of death. 

“He took to spinning during the Non-co- 
operation days, and was an ardent spinner. He 
came in close touch with the Pratishthan when 
he handed over his 60 count yarn 10 the Pratishthan 
for weaving in 1924. The cotton of this-yarn was 
grown in his garden. The cloth woven out of 
this yarn was presented by him to Gandhiji, and 
Gandhiji handed over same to the Pratishthan for 
show. He showed his specd and high count 
spinning (100 count) at the Cawapore Wxhibition 
in 1925, and 200 count spinning at the last Gauhati 
Mxhibition in December 1926. The Khadi Pratishthan 
arranged both theso spinning demonstrations. 
During Pratishthan’s annual Paja Exhibition at the 
Mirzapur Park he used to show his skill. At the 
Gauhati Exhibition a muslin of 200 counts was 
exhibited by the Pratishthan the yarn of which was 
span by Jogeswar Babu. During one year—Cawnpore 
Kxhibition to Gauhati Extibition—he spun 200 count 
yarn for the above muslin, and sufficient yarn of 
100 count, out of which 2 dhoties are made. Of 
the last 2 dhoties, one was for Acharyya_ P. C. 
Ray and the other for his father. 


“On his return from Gauhati and at the request 
of Satish Babu he was spinning 3800 count yarn. 
He was all along spinning on the Pratishthan’s Box 
Charkha. He was out and out a Khadi-man, who 
used to spin during leisure hours, and made such a 
rapid progress in spinning.” 

I tender my condolences to the family of the 
deceased and hope that the attempt to reproduce the 
ancient art will not die with Jogesh Babu's deuth, 
Let it be remembered that Jogesh Babu's was a labour 
of patriotic love, Aud it is only voluntary spinners 
who can follow up Jogesh Babu’s grand effort. M. K, a. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IJ—CHAPTER XI! 


Sanitary Reform and Famin:= Relief 
I have always found it impossible to reconcile myself 
to any one member of the body politic remaining out 


of use. I have been always loathe to hide or connive at. 


the weak side of the community or to press for its 


rights without having purged it of its blemishes. I _ 


had therefore set about, ever since my settlement in 
Natal, clearing the community of a charge that had 
been levelled ayainst it not without a certain amount 
of truth. The charge had been often made that the 
Indian did not keep his house and surroundings clean 
and was slovenly in his habits. The principal. men of 
the community had therefore already begun, putting 
their houses in order, but house to house inspection 
was undertaken only when plague was reported to be 
imminent in Durban. This was done in consultation and 
with the approval of the city fathers who had desired 
our co-operation. Our co-operation made work easier for 
them and lessened our hardships. For whenever there 
is an Outbreak of epidemics, the executive, as a general 
rule, get impatient, take excessive measures and behave 
to such aS may have incurred their displeasure with 
a heavy hand. The community saved itself from this 
oppression ky voluntarily taking sanitary measures. 

But I had some bitter experiences too. I saw that 
I could not so easily count on the help of the 
community in getting it to do its own duty, as] could 
in claiming rights for it. At some places I met with 
insults, at some with polite indifference. It was too 
much for them to bestir themselves to keep their 
surroundings clean. It was out of the question to expect 
them to find money for the work. That without infinite 
patience it was impossible to get the people to do any 
work was the lesson these experiences taught me better 


than ever before. It is the reformer who is anxious 
for the reform, and not society from which he 
should expect nothing better than opposition, 


abhorrence and eyen mortal persecution. Why may not 
society regard as retrogression what the roformer holds 
dear as life itself 

Nevertheless the resalt of this agitation was that 
the Indian community came to recognise more or less 
the necessity for keeping their houses and environments 
clean. 1 gained the esteem of the authorities. They 
saw that if I had made it my business to ventilate 
grievances and press for rights, I was no less keen and 
insistent upon self-purification. 


There was one thing, however, which still remained 


to be done, namely, awakening in the Indian settler a 
sense of duty to the motherland. India was poor, the 
Indian settler went’ to South Africa in search of wealth, 
dnd he was bound to contribute part of his earnings 
for the benefit of his countrymen in the hour of their 
adversity. The year 1897 was a year of famine followed 
by the still severer famine of 1599. South African 
Indians contributed gladly for famine relief, very much 
more in 189 than they did in 1897. We had appealed 
to Englishmen also for funds and they had responded 
well. Hyven the indentured Indians gave their share in 
the contribution, und the system inaugurated at the 


of an individual. 


time of these famines has since been continued, and we 
know that Indians in South Africa have never failed 


in sending handsome contributions to India in times 
Of national calamity. 


Thus service of the Indians in South Africa revealed 
tO me ever new implications of truth at every stage. 
Truth is like a vast tree which yields more and more 
fruit the more you nurture it. ‘The deeper the search 
in the mine of Truth, the richer the discovery of the 
gems buried underneath, in the shape of openings for 
a greater variety of service. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.)- 


Weekly Letter 

From Bihar to C. P. Marathi and Berar, and what 
a change! None of those huge crowds scrambling for 
darshan and making even the nights uncomfortable 
at times, none of their overflowing euthusiasm, bhakiz, 
unquestioning faith and radiant hopefulness. You come 
to scenes of ordered meetings, disciplined and smaller 
crowds, people wanting answers to questions, vakils 
mostly and their following looking askance and avoiding 
you, and yet an irrepressible desire on the part of the 
faithful few to take their share in the Work. 

That explains why the Bihar tour was a triumph of 
the people, and the C. P. and Berar tour was the triumph 
3 In Bihar the little organisation that 
there was was spontaneous and came from the people, 
Rajendrababu always remaining behind the scene. The 
C. P. and Berar tour was Jamnalalji all over. As we 
saw the programme he had fixed up with meticulous 
details from the time of getting up to the time of 
retiring to bed, with hours and minutes in every case, 
we gazed at him in incredulous wonder. 
out this programme in all its detail,’ 
should have Swaraj at the end of the tour.’ And here 
Tam at the end of the tour ready to confess defeat, 
and yet td say that if there were twenty-one men for 
our tiventy-one provinces, haying the conviction, 
faith, consummate tact, business ability and clock-like 
regularity of Jamnalalji, we should immediately have 
Swaraj. Many are aware of the = great organising 
ability of Jamnalalji, many have witnessed the bravery 
of the mild Bania at the time of the Nagpur Satyagraha, 
but hardly any one knew, as we did this time, that he 
had in an equal measure the qualities of a perfect soldier. 

Here is the diary of our itinerary, 


“If we carry 
I said, ‘ we- 


2nd Kebruary Pandherkawda 
Gondia Sth February 
‘Tumsar Yeotmal 
Bhandara Dhamangaon 

3rd February 6th February- 
Nagpur Amraoti 
Wardha Akola 
Hinganghat ?th MONDAY 

Ath February Sth February 
Chanda Shegoan 
Warora, Khamgaon 
Wun Malkapur 


It was, as one can see, a heavy programme that 
he had arranged, but he had done so with tha 


a4 


ynfidence Of a hero of many battles arranging his 
Many days before the tour he had 
- himself, organised the sympathetic 


Lo + 7 
ne tvace 


campaign. 


rehearsed ¢ 
renee in what had been regarded as an apathetic 

successfully approached people apparently anlikely 
to help, and dinned into the ears of each and 
paramount importance of keeping. time. The 
result was, that though at times we felt a little bit 
rushed, we wished that so rushed by 
a hard taskmaster. 

But as-I have said the tour was a personal triamph 
for Jamnalalji. One has a feeling that withont him 
the tour would have been a failure, if not impossible. 
The Bihar tour would have been a fair success even 
with Rajendrababe absent, organising in other provinces. 
The reason is obvious. The intelligentsia were as a 


Tea, 


all the 


everyone was 


rule apathetic, and the masses. who were disciplined and 


trained in organising meetings etc., in the days of the 
great Lokamanya, had few local workers to guide them. 
At Bhandara we were the guesis of Sjt. Ganpatrao 
Pande, M. L. C. He had given a handsome contribution 
and as we were leaving, Jamnalalji gave him a few 
copies of the Khadi Prize Essay. ‘One copy is enough, 
he said. ‘ Why?’ said Jamnalalji, ‘ You can. present 
it to your yakil friends.’ ‘No,’ said our host, laughing, 
‘they will not read it, even if I present it to them!’ 
‘I know. I know, said Sethji, ‘but you cansend a few 
copies to Tumsar.’ Tumsar we had visited a couple of 
hours ago and it hag a national school which is 
growing in popularity every day. ‘Yes,’ said our host, 
*it will find many readers ia Tu. sar.’ 

The little dialogue is sign ficant.. At every place 
where there is a good national school it has been a 
radiating centre of healthy national activity, as 
we shall see when I come to speak of Akola and 
Khamgaon. 

But I come to the tour itself. We began at Gondia 
the extreme West and cat right through the centre of 
the province to Malkapur the extreme east end of the 
Central Provinces. Gondia, as the readers might 
remember, had in anticipation of the visit presented 
Gandhiji with a handsome purse ‘of Rs, 5,500. So there 
were no collections t0 be made, only a Khadi Bhandar 
had to be opened. And Gandhiji struck a new departure 
here. He did not declare it open with a speech, he 


simply sat down with a yard measure and a pair of 


scissors and with a cash-memo book before him. There 
Was a spontaneons rush of customers. Gandhiji sold to 
every customer himself, and signed the cash-memo as 
salesman! In about three quarters of an hour he gold 
something near Rs. 500 worth of Khadi and motored 
away to the next place. ‘My action is my speech’, 
he said at another place, ‘I did not speak at. Gondia. 
I simply sold Rs. 500 worth of Khadi and I was glad. 
Why was I glad, knowing as I did that when crores 
of Rupees worth of cloth is dumped down in our 
country from abroad, Rs. 500 worth Khadi is a drop in 
the ocean? I know the shame of my having to sell 
hadi and tempt you with cash-memoves signed by my: 
self. But what am 1-to-do when you will not under- 
stand the value of such a simple thing as Khadi?’ 

So at every place he repeated the Lokamanya’s 
mantra ‘Swarajya is my birthright’, always adding his 
own rider, ‘And you cannot have it without Khadi.’ 
At overy place he emphasised the meaning of Swaraj, 
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and gave his definition of a Swarajist. ‘Be true 


Swarajists,’ he said at one plave, ‘you may or may nO 
vu to the Councils, but pray give your offering to the 
Swarajyu-yagna.’ The business of the Swarajist ig not 
like the old man of the sea to vide onthe backs of 
poor folk, but to make them « return in the shape of 
wearing and popularising Khadi. Do not talk of 
winning Swarajya without making a fair ‘return to the 
villager for the daily exploitation to which you 
subject him.’ At Chanda— where, by the way, the 
Municipality is making an annual contribution to 
Khadi, —he said: ‘What am I to do with these garlands ? 
This is no time to be going about with garlands on, 
this is no time, either, for taking milk and other 
things denied to the poor. How often have I wished 


“that I could sacrifice even the milk and give it to the 


poor starving women of the land! But I have desisted, 
for it would be self-immolation. However unwillingly, 
I have to take it, and keep myself alive, ay long as 
God wills it, to serve them as-best «us [I can. Pray 
therefore do not throw away money on garlands. Mor 
every rupee saved on these garlands you give 16 women 
one meal. Are not we ashamed to be deaf to the cry 
of the poor on whose toil we. live, and from whose soil 
we draw our sustenance? If you cannot even wear 
Khadi manufactured by them, you had better stop 
crying ‘ Lokamanya ki jai’. Show some of his spirit, do 
some of his work, show in your action a particle of his 
over- flowing love for the poor and then talam his name.’ 


But the message has not been entirely lost on them. 
The run on Khadi was a regular feature of every 
meeting. Even at Wun, Yeotmal and Amraoti the 
strong-holds of responsiyists, as every passer-by 
reminded us, the sale of Khadi was considerable, and 
the meeting collections were good, though not so 
heavy as in Bihar. At Amraoii the Municipal 
Chairman in a feeling speech exhorted one and all to 
pledge themselves to wearing Khaddar as he was going 
to do himself from that day, and five of the influential 
men there followed suit. At Akola,.thanks to Nanabhai 
Mashravalla who acts as a golden link between non-co- 
Operators and all others, even some vakils participated 
in the functions, and the sale of Khadi was quite 
considerable. Women.in these parts make a point of 
attending meetings and wherever we have had separate 
meetings for them they have been very successful. At 
Akola the ladies had not only collected a purse of 
Rs. 500, they invited Gandhiji to open a Charkha class 
under the auspices of the Home Classes for Women. 

A word about collections and I come to the students 
in these parts. In spite of the slump in the cotton 
market,—it is one unbroken strip of cotton area, this 
province, — the purses collected at all places were 
substantial, thanks to the Marwadi merchants at every 
place, and thanks again to Jamnalalji’s efforts. Some 
of the notable contributions may be racordéd here. 
Sjt. Pande M. L. C. of Bhandara gave Rs. 1,500, Sje. 
Raghavendra Rao, Minister, gave Rx.1,100, the Nawab 
Saheb of Nagpur Rs. 500, Sjt. Deshmukh, Minister, 
Rs. 500, Sir Shanker Kao Chitnavis Rs. 200, and 
Sir M. V. Joshi Rs. 21,— all these again thanks to 
Jamnalalji. Sir Shankerrao’s and Sir M. V. Joshi’s 
contributions are all the more remarkable, as aoted 
Liberals as a class have not yet blessed the Khadi 
movement, 
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The mention of Nagpur tempts me to record a happy 
recollection. Just us we entered Nagpur, Gandhiji was 
greeted by Parsi ladies all clad in spotless. Khadi. 
Dr. Cholkar who introduced Mrs. Byramji said : ‘Here 
is a Parsi lady who uses Rs. 1,000 worth of Khadi every 
year.’ She attended the meeting, gave her widow's mite 
of Rs. 200 and placed with Gandhiji an order for 
Rs. 1,000 worth of Khadi from the Ashram. ‘Don’t 

infer from my fine scree,’ she said, * that you are to 
send me fine Khadi. You may send me any Khadi 
you like, for there is enough need for it as all of us 


including children wear Khadi,’ 


= pass on tv other happy recollections. I have 


mentioned the women’s meotings, especially the Akola one. 
_Lcome now to the students. ‘The students of the Nagpur 
National School are fighting against great odds and doing 
odd jobs to make both ends meet. I shall say nothing 
about the various technical branches they are attempting 
to pursue, for the remarks that (Candhiji addressed 
to the teachers of the Khamgaon National School 
apply to them with equal force. 
(and I do not mean only the national school students) 
had collected a handsome 


purse of Rs. 211-and 
handed it to Gandhiji at a meeting which redounded 


to their credit. Two students of tho National School 
had gone about the whole town collecting money from 
students of all schools; seven hundred in all had paid 
their mites. It was unique the way in which these 
youngsters had organised the business. Gandhiji gave 
them a little heart-to-heart chat and congratulated 
them, and as usual again appealed for their coppers 
and asked them to purchase Khadi. ‘The youngsters 
again emptied their pockets and purchased as much 
Khadi (mostly caps) as the balance left could buy them! 
Let that be a lesson to students of all schools and 
colleges. . . 

I come now to the Khamgaon school, the pride 
of the province, and of the place. {i is an ever growing 
school, maintained entirely out of public funds and has 
on its rolls 200 boys, a hundred of whom are resident 
students and 50 have their board and lodging free. 
The school building was built mainly by the students. 
It has fonréeen teachers most of whom are life-members, 
Khadi wearing and spinning are compulsory, and 
physical training is in charge of a capable physical- 
eulturist. 

Gandhiji had a quiet time with the boys and 
teachers. He asked the latter to pick up the brightest 
of the boys and he examined him in English, Sanskrit 
and Gharkha. The result did not satisfy him and he 
gave the teachers minute instructions regarding the 
teaching of Sanskrit and English. For the three 
highest forms they have a course of carpentry, clay 
modelling, tailoring, carpet-weaying and painting, any of 
which the students have an option to choose. The rest of 
Gandhiji’s talk which was addressed to the teachers was. 
tainly about the place of the Charkha in the school 
syllabus. ‘I see’ said he, ‘that the Charkha has a 
place on your'programme, but it is one out of the four or 
five things you teach here. Now. I want yon to under- 
stand that the‘Charkha has a place all its own, for 
reasons that should be obvious to you. For Charkha 
is not one of the professions that you teach. A 
profession is for earning a livelihood, and if Charkha 
was to be taught as a profession it should have no place 
on your syllabus. But it has a special parpose, When 


The students at Akola. 


that is untouchable it is foreign clothes. 


ee 


you put it in a line with carpentry, clay modelling, etc., 
you are guilty of a confusion of thought. CGharkha. is 
an instrument of service. In a national school therefore 
where the nation expects us to train national servants, 
the scheme of studies will centre round the Charkha. 
It is a science in itself and it is a science which gives 
us a knowledge of the means of ameliorating the 
condition of the masses. Do you know that we have 
not a national institution where mechanical engineering 
is taught and where good spindles are made? If there- 
fore you learn mechanics, concentrate on learning how 
to make a true spindle and how to mend-a wrong One. 
You should be able to say the cirenmference of an 
ideal wheel, the distance hetween the axle and the 
poles, the number of revolutions of your spindle, etc. A 
carpenter in a national school will not have as his 
ambition !the making of an ideal cabinet, but of an 
ideal Charkha. In short you should study the Charkha 
scientifically and with religions zeal, i.¢. with a view 
to making it the mightiest lever of the nation’s 
salvation. ’ 


[ am afraid there is no room for even the bares 
summary of some important speeches. Two extracts, 
however, I may not withhold. Speaking of untouchability 
at Khamgaon, he said: ‘If I could think of anything 
Anything that 
is prejudicial to the welfare of the nation is untouch- 
able. Anything that is calenlated to do the nation a 
disservice is untonchable. Liquor therefore is untouchable, 
foreign ¢loth is uniouchable, but no human being is 
untouchable, and IT regard it as fiendish or satanic 
to regard a fifth of the lend as untonchable.’ Speaking 
on the same subject at Akola, he said: 

“My views on untouchability are not the product of 
my Western education. I had formed them long before 
I went to England, and long before I studied the 
Scriptures, and in an atmosphere which was by no means 
favourable to those views. For I was born in an 
orthodox Vaishnava family and yet ever since I reached 


the years of discretion I have firmly held-my uncom. 


promising views ia the matter, which later comparative 
study of Hinduism and experience have only confirmed. 
How in face of the fact that no scriptural text mentions a _ 
fifth Varna, and in face of the express injunction of 
the Gita to regard a Brahmana and a bdbhkangi as equals, 
we persist in maintaining this deep blot on Hinduism, I 
cannot uandlerstand. Regarding a Brahmana and a bhangi 
as equals does not mean that you will not accord to a 
true Brahmana the reverence that is due to him, but 
that the Brahmana and the Bhangi are equally 
entitled to our service, that we accord to the bhangi 
the same rights of sending his children to public schools, 
of visiting pnblic temples, of the use of public wells, 
etv., on the same basis as these rights are enjoyed by 
any othor Hindu. It is to the service of the untouch- 
ables that Shraddhanandji devoted the best part of his 
life. He lived and moved and had his being in the 
service of that suppressed class. What shall I say of 
the attitude that persists in holding up a_ wholly 
irreligious practice as religions ? Let us therefore search 
ourselves and purge our hearts of ail narrowness, let us 
realise that it is a just Nemesis that is punishing us in 
South Africa and that our treatment of our brethren 
is no less iniquitous than the White man’s treatment 
of our countrymen in Soath Africa.’ M. D, 
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Khadi Work in Rajasthan 
Rajputana is one of the parts in India where 
conditions are most favourable for Khadi production, 
where labour is cheap, where Khadi is largely being 
used now, or where at any rate Khadi production upd 
sale were started simultaneously with Non-cooperation 
in British India. But Khadi work by the Congress 
was Organised in these parts only after the establish- 
ment of the Khadi Board. Since the coming into 
being of the A. I. S. A. Khadi work had begun 
to be co-ordinated and systematised, and the Rajasthan 
Branch of the A. I. S. A. was started some time ago. 
Under the direct supervision of the Association, work 
is now being done at the following production centres. 
acai Jaipur State 


ee 7 : 
8. Borawad Jodhpur State 
4. Bijolia Udaipur State 


For sale there are Khadi Bhandars at Ajmer and 
Jaipur. The ideal of Khadi organisation is: A Charkha 
in every house and a loom in every village. This cannot 
be realised unless people are convinced of the value 
of Khadi and of the practicability of the ideal. It is 
to demonstrate both these things that the .\. I. 5. A. 
has been brought into being and experiments are being 
carried on in the country in the direction of 

(1) encouraging people to wear Khadi woven locally 
out of yarn locally spun; and 

(2) of opening Khadi centres and sale depots 
wherever conditions are favourable and wherever there 
is need for them and workers available. 

The second is essential so long as the first stage is 
not reached. Both the experiments are being carried 
on today in Rajasthan. Bijolia is a table-land in Udaipur 
strewn with a number of small villages with a 
population of 11,000 and it has been found particularly 
Suitable for the first experiment. 


A. I. S. A. as more suitable for intensive constructive 
programme than even Bardoli. 1,10,000 yards 
represent the annual requirements of the inhabitants at 
10 yards per head. As a result of the work that has 
been already done there 78,000 yards of Khadi are 
already being prvduced and with 60 more looms it will 
be possible to meet the whole of the local requirements. 
No propaganda was necessary in the area, the people 
had simply to be told how useful and how profitable 
Khadi work and Khadi Weaving were to them, and they 
took up the message in right earnest. 

The second experiment also has been steadily 
progressing. Whereas in the year 1924-25 the figures 
of production and sale were Rs. 26,474 and Rs. 25,679 
respectively, in the year 1925-26 they had risen to 
67,194 and 46,979 respectively. With more and more 
workers of integrity and earnestness coming into the 
field, work is bound to improve Steadily and rapidly. 

The essential requirements for stabilising the work are; 

(1) Earnest. workers, 

(2) State bounty in the Shape of removal of duty 
on Khadi and purchase for State purposes, 

(3) Educated people Siving the lead to the masses 
by wearing and propagating Khadi. 

Rajpatana is composed of many native states where 
there is yery little political awakening and national 
consciousness. Work therefore has had till now to be 
Ofsanised through workers imported from British India. 
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workers in the field work is bound 
to oxtend more rapidly. The States can render 
valuable assistance, if they are so inclined. The Jaipur 
State has abolished the duty on Khadi us on all 
articles of local manufacture. Let other States follow 
Suit. The Gwalior State has appointed a Commission to 
inquire into supplementary industries for agriculturists, 
and the result of their labours is likely to be favourable 
to the Charkha being admitted as the.most natural 
Supplementary occupation for agriculturists. “The Indore 
authorities also have expressed their sympathy for Khadi. 
The ruling. princes of Bikaner, Udaipur, Kisangadh and 
Jawra have also expressed their sympathy and even 
officials like the A. G. G. of Rajputana are favourably 
inclined towards Khadi. The Bharatpur Maharaja has 
given concrete expression to his sympathy by encouraging 
the opening of a Khadi Exhibition on the occasion 
of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan to be held this month. 
These are signs Ofethe times. Is it not possible that 
in course of time the Rajputana Princes might compete 
successfrlly in their love for Khadi with the native 
rulers in Kathiawar and South India? 

The intelligentsia are also slowly awakening to their 
sense of duty. Khadi Bhandars have been started in 
Indore, Ujjain and many applications are being received 
for agencies. In some places enthusiasts are coming 
forward to hawk. Khadi. This is good work indeed. 


With moro local 


But the workers may not rest gatisfied until the ideal 


of Khadi organisation is reached. 


Khadi is a living thing in Rajputana. Only it needs 


to be nurtured with perseverance and care, and if selfless 


workers make up their minds they cancover the whole 
Rajputana with Khadi in the course of three or four 


years.  H-U. 
C. P. and Berar Collections Bs 
Naime Amount Amount Remarks: 
of Place promised realised 
Gondia 2,059-8 
Tumsur 1,700 Not yet received at 
3 : Treasurer’s office 
Bhandara 3,500 3,382-6 
Nagpur 5,000 Do 
Wardha 4,643-3-3 
Hinganghat 1,301 
Chanda 1,458-2-6 One soveriegn, one 
$ tola gold ring 
Warora ava | 
Wan 3,500 Not yet received 
at Treasurer’s office 
Pandharkayda 1,183-10 
Ghatanji 271 Do 
Yeotmal 2,000 | Do 
Amaraoti 3,500 2,500 
Martijapur Stn 452-13 
Akola 5,100 4,500 
Shegaon “451 
Khamgaon: 3,000 1,504 
Malkapur 1,3538-10-8 
Dhamangaon and villages 
between D. and Yeotmal 350-120 
Miscellaneous collections 
On stations 44~1-9 
Total 29,059-2-9 
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The Maharashtra tour began at the east corer of 
the Khandesh districts, went right throngh .the centre 
of the two districts up to Shahade in the West and 
broke off at Dhulia, thence going Sonth to the Nasik 
and Ahmednagar districts. 
9th February: 


Here is our itinerary: 
11th February 12th February 


_ Pachora_ Pimprale Shahade 
Shendurni Erandol Dondaiche 
_ Neri Dharangaon 13th February 
Jamner Chopda Malpur 
- Bodvad 12th February Dhulia 
Edlabad Amalner 14th ‘Feb. MONDAY 
Warangaon Sindkheda - 15th February 
Bhusayal Chimthana Sakri 
10th February Vikhran Nijampur 
Rawer Nimgul Ner 
Jalgaon Walvant Kusumbe 
Takarkhed Khed 
At Malkapur the last place in the Berar tour 
Jamnalalji left us in charge of our new jailor, 


Sjt. Dastane. His very gentleness precluded him from 
being a hard taskmaster and though he had arranged 
his programme exactly like his predecessor, he could 
neither keep time himself nor make others do it. But 
one is inclined to extend one’s fullest sympathy to him, 
aS in becoming a Khadi organiser, -the _ erstwhile 
foremost member ‘of the Bhusayval bar had to forget 
his law and learn business, whilst his predecessdr in ©. P. 
‘and Berar had simply to apply his proved bnsiness 


Hale to a different and perhaps a more congenial 
eld. Es ; ; 


As regards collections the tour was nearly as good | 
thanks to 


a success aS the C. P. and_ Berar one, 
Sjt. Manilal Kothari who had visited the important 
places in anticipation of the tour and helped Sjt. Dastane 
in making the collections. From the point of view 
of Khadi sales, the Khandesh tour may be said 
+o have been a greater success than the Berar tour. 
People from the villages flocked everywhere and in some 
places practically exhausted the Khadi put up for sale. 
The fact is that Sjt. Dastane and Sjt. Thakkar have 
been actively carrying the message of Khali from place 
to place, and their efforts have already begun to bear 
fruit. Sjt.Dastane has opened a little Ashram at 
Pimprale where he is planning to provide for the 
training of workers in all the processes of cloth 
making. At Chopda a production centre has been in 
working from the 1st, of June 1920. The maximum 
number of spinners entertained at this centre was 93, 


Khadi produced up to September 1926 was worth 
Rs.3,125, ont of which Rs. 329-18-9 were given as 
wages to carders, Rs. 884-G-G as wages to spinners and 
Rs. 936-8-9 as wages to weavers. The report of the 
Khadi worker at Chopda gives some moro interesting 
details, which workers everywhere might do well to 
furnish. There are in Chopda 9 members of the 
Spinners’ Association who have been regularly sending 
in their quota and 27 habitual Khadi wearers. (One 
docs not know what: difficulty these habitual wearers 
can have in becoming members of the A.I.S.A.) In 
addition to the handsome purse given at Chopda,— 
Rs. 1,300 out of which was earmarked for Cow- 
protection Fund, — 1,40,000 yards 
presented to Gandhiji. 

One of the special features of the tour was the 
auctioning of the caskets containing addresses at the 
meetings where they were given. The beginning was 
made at Jalgaon and the process was continued until 
Dhulia. ‘You must know, friends,’ said Gandhiji, ‘that 
excepting things which have a special artistic value 
and which I can hand over to Prof. Malkani who is 
collecting such things at the Gujarat Vidyapith, I can- 
not afford to carry these caskets with me. For one thisg 
Icarry no steel trunks with me, nor have I any 
provision at the Ashram to keep them. The only 
course left for me therefore is to sell them. Don’t you 
think that-in doing so I am in any way disregarding 
ov belittling the love with which they ave being’ given. 
On the contrary I propose to return the love in the 
pest manner I can, and that is by converting the 
caskets into money for the work which is nearest my 
heart and for which you are showering your love on 
me.’ The sentiment was appreciated everywhere, with 
the result that at a village like Shahade a_ trifling 
casket fetched as much as Rs. 800, aid at Dondaiche the - 


of yarn were also 


plate and other things fetched over Ks. 200. 


There was another feature. Whereas in Berar the 
critics avoided us, during this tour they were good 
enough to give everywhere in’ writing their’ questions 
to be answered by Gandhiji at public meetings. 

At Amalner for instance a doubt..was expressed as 
to the utility of carrying the message of Kheddar to a 
mill area like that place. ‘There are 2,000 labourers 
here and they form the bulk of the population. Do 
you expect them to wear Khadi? Do you expect the 
mill-owners to wear Khadi?’ Gandhiji gave a lengthy 
reply. 

‘It ig a question’, said Gandhiji, ‘that you well 
may ask, and yet should not need to ask at this time 
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of the day. Truth has to be repeated a million 
times if it is not understood by all. If only a single 
expression of truth was sufficient every one should 
have been a believer in God by now. The fact is 
that the truth that God is one has a million times 
been told, but the hearts of only a few have beon able 
to receive it. 

‘The 330 rupees that the labourers have contributed 
to the purse are for me worth their weight in gold. 
But it is not for the first -time that labourers are 
giving concrete expression to their sympathy. Even the 
millowners have done so ard will do soin the conviction 
that they are helping a good cause, and the labourers 
are doing so because of their sympathy for a fellow 
labourer like myself. But an understanding of one’s duty 
and the observance thereof are different things. If they 
went together we should have Ramarajya. Thereare for 
instance those who know the value of Brahmacharya 
but who cannot observe it. Even so there are those 
who appreciate the message of Khadi but who are not 
able to conquer their love of ease and comfort and 
exclusively wear Khadi. Many come and tell me: 
‘We value your message, but show us the way to carry 
“it ont.’ And as honest conviction is bound to be 
followed by practice sooner or later this attitude fills 
me with more hope. You may be employing 2, 000 
labourers here but do not forget that you tear them 


from the soil, do vot forget that your mills can provide © 


only a handful with lab.ur, and can never find empley- 
ment for the millions who must be rooted to the soil 
and who want more work. The question has been before 
the Royal Commission of Agriculture, the question is befure 
the Viceroy and I challeage any one to find a_ better 
solution than the one I have placed before the couatry. 
‘Dr. Roy could n.t carry his chemical works to the 
famine areas in B)gra and Khuloa, he had ¢) fall back 
on the spinning wheels. Let not ‘your ambition be to 
concentrate thousands of spindles ia a mill, but to convert 
every home iato a spiauiog mill. 

“Do I seek to destroy the mill industry, I have 
_ Often been asked. If I did I should not have pressed 
for the abolition of the excise duty. I want the mill 


industry to prosper—only I do not want it to prosper at 


the expense of the country. On the contrary if the 
interests of the country demand that the industry should 
go, I should let it go without the slightest compunction. 
The millowners who Support me understand my attitude 
and many want this movement to prosper, 
prosperity should mean their loss. 

‘And yon ask how those who produce mill-cloth 
may wear anything else. Do you know that in 
Manchester the mannfacturers do not wear their own 
prodacts ? You need not mind your inability to use cloth 
Produced by your own mills. The good Duchess of 
Sutherland Saw the miserable plight of the poor 
islanders of Hebrides aid placed spinning wheels and 
looms at their disposal. The Citizens of Manchester 
including millowners, do wear the handspun stuffs 
prepared by the Hebrides people, even at three times 
the cost of the mill stuff. 


‘Do not hanker after cheapness and fineness, If 
you want cheap and fine stuffs you must spin fine yarn 
as the late Jogesh Chatterji did or you must spend 
more money for it. Those who talk of Swaraj cannot 


even if its 


haye both cheapness and fineness. 

sacrifices that Lokamanya made and expected of you. 
Think of the sacrifices all fighters have ” serene 
Queen Elizabeth’s time heavy duties were ee. 
foreign stuffs and heavy penalties were presoribed Z 
the purchase of Holland laces. Am I asking for mao 
when I ask you to remember your poor and to purchase 
their Khadi? Do not say you will maintain the tise 
on charity. Only two classes of people are entitled to 
charity and no one else—the Brahman who possesses 
nothing a d whose busi.ess it is to spread holy learatog, 
ard the cripple and the blind, But at Jagannath Pari the 
iniquitous system of giving doles to the able-badied idle 
is going on to our eternal shame and humiliation, and 
it is to wipe out that shame that I am goisg about 
with the message of Charkha up and dowa the whole 
country.’ - . 

I now come to Dhulia the place of which we’ have 
the pleasantest memories. It is the place in Maha- 
rashtra where the leading men have refused to allow 
their political differences to come in the way of their 
appreciation of the message of Khadi. It has the 
unique honour of a staunch Liberal like Sjt. Barve and 
a staunch Responsivist like Sjt. Jawadekar, working 
cheek by jowl with an Independent like Nanasaheb Dev 
and confirmed No-changers iike Messrs. Thakkar and- 
Balubhai Mehta. As the saintly Nanasaheb Dev, who 
is the silken tie keeping these gems together, said: 
‘Our friends in Poona are amazed at the way in 
which a seemingly unequal team like ours can pull well 
together. I told them, we sit together in a circle - 
keeping our eyes fixed on.a centre like say Khadi, 
whereas you in Poona sit with your eyes turned away 
from the centre.’ . The result is that they have been 
able to enlist ‘the sympathy of many vakils who 
unlike many places in these parts at least wear Khadi. 
Nanasaheb Dev with Barve, Thakkar, Balubhai Mehta 
and Ranadive brothers is now planning a scheme to 
reconstruct a village area, with Khadi work and 
temperance as the centre. As it is, even now Sjt. 
Thakkar goes from place to place instructing the 
villagers in social hygiene and sanitation and village 
economics aad plitics. He submits ins ructive fortnightly 
reports which the friends circulate amongst themselves 
and publish for the benefit of the people. 

The programme at Dhnlia was heavy, but every 
thing was so ordered and quiet that Gandhiji could 
address 6 meetings during the day, spinning on_ his 
Charkha throughout the speeches! ‘ You will not,’ he 
said, ‘regard me as impertinent if I go on spinning 
whilst I address you. I do so because of the wonderful 
stillness here, and because I think I can best respond 
to your affection by giving you an object lesson in the 
thing I most believe in. When Dr. Tagore came to 
our Ashram some years ago, I asked him, after the 
morning prayers were over, to address a few words to 
our boys. He said nothing, spoke nothing by way of 
apology, but sang one of his sweetest songs in his 
sweetest way and was quiet. That to my mind was 
the acme of his courtesy. He satisfied us with the best 
that his soul could give. I am simply following him 
in turning my wheel before you, which is my ouly lyre 
and through which I think I can render the greatest 
service to India.’ M. D, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER XII 


Return to India 
Oa my relief from war-duty I felt that my work was 
no longer in South Africa but in India. Not that there 
was nothing to be done in South Africa; but I was afraid 


pan my main business might be only money-making. 
riends at home were also pressing me to return 


and I felt that I would be of more service in India. 
And for work in South Africa, Messrs. Khan and 
Mansukhlal Naazar were of course there. So I requested 
my co-workers to relieve me. After very great difficulty 
my request was conditionally accepted, the condition 
being that I should be ready to go back to South Africa 
if Within: a year the community needed me. I thought 
it was a difficult condition, but the love that bound me 
_to the community made me accept it. ‘The Lord has 
bound me with the cotton thread of love, and I am 
_ His bondslaye,’ sang Mirabai. And for me t00 the 
eotton thread of love that bound me to the community 
Was too strong 40 break. The voice of the people is 
the voice of God and here the voice of friends was too 


real io be rejected. [accepted the condition and got 
thete ssertivegion to go. 


At this time I was intimately connected only with 
Natal. The Natal Indians bathed me with the nectar 
of love: . Warewell meetings Were. arranged at. every 
place, and costly gifts were given me.. : 


Sach gifts had been given me in 1896 ts0, when 
{ returned to India, but the farewell this time was 
overwhelming. | 
things of course, 


but there were articles of costly 
_ diamond too. 


~ What right had I to accept all these gifts ? Accepting — 7 


them, how could I persuade myself that I was serving 
the community without remuneration? All the gifts, 
excepting a few from my clients, were purely for 
my service to the community, aud [ could make no 
diffarence beiweea my clients and co-workers, for the 
clients also helped me in my public work. 

One of the gifts was a gold necklace worh 950 
guineas, meant for Mrs. Gaudhi.. But even that gift 
was given because of my pablic work. and so it could 
not be separated from the rest. . : 

The evening I was presented with the bulk of these 
gifts I had a restless and sleepless night. I walked 
up and down my room deeply agitated but could find 


no solution It was difficult for me to forego gifts 
worth hundreds, it was more difficult to keep them. 


And even if I could keep them, what about my 
children 2?” What about my wife? They were being, 
trained to a life of service, it was always brought home 
to them that service was its own reward. If had no 

costly ornaments in the house, we had been 
simplifying our life. How ‘could we afford to have gold 
watches then ? How could we afford to wear gold 

- chains and diamond rings ? Even then EI was oxhorting 
people to conquer the infatuation for jewellery. What was 
I now to do with the jewellery that had come upon me? 
I decided that I could not keep those things. I 
drafted the letter creating a trust, of them in favour of 
thee community and . appointing Parsee Rustomji and 
others trustees. In the morning I held a consultation with 
my wife and children and got rid of the heayy incubus. 


The gifts coatained gold and silver ; cides dond oh oraamientet 


~ home. 


fast 


I knew that I would have some difficulty if 
persuading my wife and I was sure that I would have 


none so far as the children were concerned. So I 
decided to constitute them my attorneys. 

The children readily agreed to my. proposal. “ We 
do not need these costly presents, we must return them 
to the community, and should we ever need them, we 
could easily purchase them,” they said. 

I was delighted. ‘Then you will plead with mother, 


won't you?’ I asked them. 
‘Certainly,’ said they. ‘That is our business. She 
does not need to wear the ornaments. She would 


want to keep them for us, and if we don’t wantthem, 
why should she not agree to part with them ?’ 
But it was easier said than done. 


‘You may not need them,’ said Mrs. Gandhi. ‘ Your 
children may not need them.’ Cajoled, they will dance 
to your tune. I can understand your not permittiag me 
to wear them. But what about my daughters-in-law ? 
They will surely need them. And who knows what 
will happen to-morrow? I would be the last person to 
part with gifts so lovingly given.’ 

And thos the torrent of argument went on, 


reinforced in the end by tears. But the children were 
adamant. And I of course was unmoved. 


I mildly put in: ‘The children have yet to get 
married. We do not want to see them married young. 
And when they are grown up, they can take care of 
themselves. And surely we will not have for our sons 
And if after all we need to 
make them ornaments I am there. You will ask me then.’ 

-©Ask you? I have known you by this time. You 
deprived me of my ornaments, you would not leave 
me in peace with those ornaments. Fancy you offering 
to get ornaments for the daughters-in-law! You 


‘who are trying to make Sadhus of my boys from 


to-day! No, the ornaments will not be returned. 
pray what right have you on my necklace = 

‘But,’ I rejoined, ‘is the necklace given you for 
your service or for my service ?” 

‘I agree. But service rendered by you is as good 
as rendered by me. I have toiled and moiled for you 
day and night. Is that no servico? You forced all 
and sundry on me and made me weep bitter tears, and 
I slaved for them!’ 

These were pointed thrusts and some of them went 
But I was determined to return the ornaments. 
I somchow succeeded in oxtorting a consent from her 
The gifts received in 1896 and 1901 were all returned. 
A trust-deod was prepared and thoy were deposited 
with a. bank, to be used for the service of the 
community according to my wishes or. to those of the 


And 


‘trustees. Often whea I was in need “Of funds for public 


purposes and felt that I must dyair ‘upea the trust, I 
have been able to raise the requisite amount, leaviog ‘he 
trust money iotacti The fund is‘ still there being operated 
upon in times of ried, and #t has regularly accumulated. 

I have never since regretted the step, and as the 
years rolled on, Mrg,~ Gandhi also sawthe wisdom of 
it. It has saved us'from many temptations. 

Iam definitely of opinion that a public worker should 
accept no costly gifts. (Translated from NavajivenBy M. D-) 
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Honourable Compromise 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues are 
to be congratulated upon having secured a settlement 
that is honourable to both parties. It is not the best 
that could “be conceived, but it is the best that was 
possible. I doubt if any other deputation could have 
done more. The Class Areas Bill, which brought about 
the Conference and round which the battle raged, is 
dead and gone. The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, who 
when the deputation sailed for South Africa was of all 
members the most communicative, and had warned us 
not to expect much, did not conceal at the end of the 


labours ofthe Conference his satisfaction at the 
result. A perusal of the settlement warrants the 
satisfaction. 


But like all compromises this one is not without its 
janger points. The dropping of the Class Areas Bill is 
balanced by repatriation, re-emerging as re-emigration. 
If the name is more dignified, it is also more dangerous. 
Repatriation. could only be to India. Re-emigration 
can. be to any country. The following sentence in 
the settlement clearly points.to that interpretation :— 
‘The Union. Government therefore will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India or 
countries where Western standards are’ not required.’ 
This assisted emigration to other canntries I hold 
to be dangerous, for there is no knowing what may 


happen to the poor ignorant men going to an unknown. 


land, where they would be utter strangers. Such 
countries as would take them would only be either 
Fiji or British Guiana. Neither has a good name in 
India. ‘It is decidedly a disadvantage to have been 
party to assisted emigration to any other part of the 
world. 3 

The good point about this assisted emigration is 
that whereas before the settlement the repatriates lost 
their domicile, the re-emigrants now retain it and lose. 
it only if they absent. themselves so long as to warrant 
the inference that there is no intention on their 
part to return to South Africa. How many assisted 
emigrants can hope to refund the assistance in money 
they might have received or how many can hope to 
return with their families is a different question. 
The non-forfeiture clause is’ clearly designed not so 


much to guarantee a substantial right as not to hurt 
national self-respect. 


The annexure, containing a summary of 
sions reached/by the Round Table Conference on the 
Indian question in South Africa’, is a remarkable 
document betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt 
to reconcile conflicting interests and Sentiments. The 
industrious reader will have no difficalty in discovering 
hopeful paragraphs. I shall therefore content myself 
with drawing attention to a paragraph that is fraught 
with grave danger. | 
aperial steps poder the Public, Health Act for an 
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investigatinon into the sanitary and housing conditions 
in and around Darban, which will include the question 
of the limitation of sale of municipal lands subject to 
restrictive conditions.’ I do not know what is aimed 
at in this paragraph, but my suspecting mind — and 
my suspicion ‘is based upon previous bitter experience 
of interpretations, warranted and unwarranted, that a 
strong patty places upon agreements with a weak party 
to the latter’s disadvantage — conjures up ail kinds 
of frightful consequences arising from this proposed 
committee and limitation. Already the Durban Cor- 
poration has been invested with powers which it has 
utilised for the suppression of its Indian citizens. So 
far a3 I know a committee can bring to light 
nothing that is not known to the Corporation or the 
Government. The appointment of an advisory committee 
of Indians may be simple padding. The Health 
Committee may bring in a hysterical report, as a 
previous committee to my knowledge has done, and 
limitations may be put upon the purchase of municipal 
lands by Indians which ‘may cramp the Indian 
community residing in Durban. Nor do I like the 
paragraph which seems to imply that provincial 
Governments are at liberty to take any action they 
might against the Indian settlers without reference to 
the Central Government. 

But the compromise is acceptable in spite of the 


dangers referred to -by me, not so much~ for what 
has been actually .achieved as for the almost sudden 


transformation, of the atmosphere: in South Africa . 
‘from one of remorseless hostility towards Indians to 


that of,a generous toleration and from complete social 
ostracism to that of admission of Indians to social 


” fanctions. Mr. Andrews sends me a glowing account of 
- the utmost cordiality with which the Indian members of 


the Deputation were received alike by the Government 
and the people, how local Indians were able to gain 
entry to the most fashionable hotel in Cape Town 
without any let or hindrance and how the Europeans 
in South Africa were flocking to him to know all about 
the Indian deputation and the Indian question. If 
this atmosphere of good-will and sociability is kept up 
and encouraged, the settlement can be used as a solid © 
foundation for erecting a beautiful temple of freedom 
for the Indian settlers in South Africa. But the 
success of the settlement very largely depends upon 
the selection of the Consul or the Commissioner 
who will be selected to represent the Government of 
India. He must be a person of eminence, great ability 
and great strength of character, and ia my opinion, he 
must be an Indian. The very fact of his being an Indian 
will strike the imagination of the Huropean population 
aad raise the India. seitlers in HKuropean estimation. 
He will reach the heart of Indians in a way no 
Englishman, not even perhaps Mr. Andrews, can, and 
if a man can be selected who will command the equal 
esteem of the Union Government we need not fear the 
future. Such a man in my humble Opinion ig 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. I cannot conclude this hasty 
Survey of the settlement without placing on record my 
deepest conviction that the happy result is predomi: 
nantly due to the ceaseless and prayerful labours 
of that godly self-effacing Englishman, Charlie 
Andrews. 
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Notes 
A Simple Suggestion 
During my tour I observe that at some of the 
meetings volunteers thoughtlessly begin distribution of 


papers, such as copies of addresses etc., just after the. 


guest has arrived and the address has begun to be 


read. They do not realise that this creates a fresh - 


disturbance in already noisy and restless meetings, If 
papers are to be distributed, they should always be 
distributed before the proceedings commence. It is not 
even realised: that if papers are distributed, they should 
be distributed to all who want them. In mass meetings 
such distribution js impossible unless thousands of copies 
are available. In my opinion this would mean an utterly 
useless waste of public money. Whatever is absolutely 
necessary will surely be printed by local papers and the 
public should be satisfied with what the papers give. 
If they are unable to follow the proceedings without 
the papers it would not be a bad plan to sell such 


papers when there would be no question of favouritism. 


All those who wish to possess copies can have them 
for a trifling charge to cover 
small ‘addition so as to form a coatribitioa, however 
small, to the expense of organising meetings. 
Stewards of the Nation 

Much trouble, time and money can be saved bya 
little forethought. As it is, I often notice a reckless 
waste of public funds in connection with these meetings. 
Let organisers of all meétings, but especially of Khadi 
meetings, realise that we are the poorest country in 
the world, millions of whom are semi-starved, if only 
because their earnings are less even than three pice 
per day. Let organisers therefore understand as stewards 
for the nation it is their duty to spend public funds 
like misers and never to spend a pie without thought 
and without necessity. Organisers of Khadi meetings 
should further realise that every pice collected is a 
pice meant for the starving millions and so one pice 
means often a day’s earning for a widow. They must 
not therefore spend where they need not. 
they spend money in paper decorations. ‘his is no time 
for decorations. Let them saye as much as they can by 
avoiding all decorations save only those which may be 
required to attract people’s atterition. In that case 
they can think of several artistic things which cost 
nothing or very little. Thus they can have flags and 
buntings out of waste Khaddar. We are now going in 
for extensive tailoring in connection with Khaddar 
sales. There is always much waste material in a tailor’s 
shop which he throws away. Now every part of this 
waste can be used for buntings which unlike paper 
buntings can be preserved for further use. 
Write your Addresses 

Flowers may be avoided altogether and yarn garlands 
way be presented. Yarn must not be damaged by 
being tied into knots. It can be presented in its natural 
condition so that it can be subsequently used for 
weaving or any similar purpose. Money can also be 
saved by avoiding the printing of addresses. The best 
calligraphist among .the organisers can write out the 
address on simple handmade paper and the paper can 
be nicely ‘sewn on to a piece of Khaddar, or if a little 
volunteer boy or girl would embroider the letters on a 
piece of Khaddar it would be still better, the thread for 


For instance, 


printing expenses and a 


embroidery too being handspun. Such work will be at 
once artistic and. even valuable. I have stolen the 
idea from the remarkable way in which Babu Mahendra 
Prasad’s daughter Rama had embroidered for her father 
the address presented by the Chapra municipality of 
which he is chairman. It cost the municipality nothing 
and I have become possessor of a work of art which 
will adorn the museum which Adhyapak Malkani has 
brought into being ia the Gujarat National College. 
Avoid Silver Caskets 

Expensive caskets are not required, for I have no 
use for them nor have I any room to keep them in. 
Latterly I have been putting to auction every expensive 


‘casket received by me and handing the proceeds to 


the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. Although 
these auctions have invariably proved profitable in that 
they have fetched much more than their intrinsic 
value it will not be proper to present caskets for the 
purpose of securing fancy prices. It will be a good 
exercise for organisers if they must give their Khaddar 
addresses in caskets to find out something cheap, local 
and artistic. 
Not a Pleasure Trip - 

Well has Gangadharrao said that mine is not a 
pleasure trip, but a business tour during which I expect to 
do substantial business for my principal Daridranarayan. 
Every -function therefore should bein fitting with that 
setting. I have observed that often more local men 
travel with me than are necessary for the purpose of 
the mission and that motor cars are hired without 
due regard to economy, Every item of expenditure 
should be previously and carefully thought out. Unless 
we do so we shall not raise into being an efficient 
economical organisation calculated to serve the starving 
millions and we,shall be guilty of the same charge, - 
no matter on however small a scale, of extravagance 
that we legitimately bring against. the Governmeat, 
Kitson burners should be avoided whenever possible. I 
notice, to, a lavish expenditure on feeding. Those who 
travel with me do not do so to be entertained. It is enough 
to provide.clean lodging and clean fuod. Indeed I cften feel 
like copying for the whole of my company the excellent 
example of Mr. Bharucha who always insists on carrying 
his own food with him. We spend much, too much, 
money and time upon food. It grieves me to see 
people sending for parcels of fruit from Bombay or 
Calcutta. Much of this expense is wholly unnecessary. 
Some fruit is no doubt an.essential part of my dietary 
and unless obtainable locally, something has no doubt 
to be imported. But Iam sure that the expense incurred 


‘in bringiog fruit can at least be sreduced by 75%, 


‘But’, argue over-zealous friends, ‘why should not people 
who love you express their regard in some such loving 
acts of service 2? They will not spend money otherwise, 
nor will they give you all the money that they. spend 
for your personal comfort. Let them therefore have the 
joy of spending sme little money for you’ ‘he 
argumen; is no doubi flattering, but wholly unconvincing. 
Transmutation into Service 

If those who love cannot tranfer their love to the 
thing for which 1 stand, their love is blind and of 
little value. I do not know if one-should live to 
provide mere enjoymeut for friends. Frieadship means 
loviog mutual service, and sometimes it is a positive 
disservice to indulge one’s friends and to expose then to 
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temptations. And if there are friends who would spend 
lavishly for providiog luxuries for me, but would wn spend 
for the cause I esp~use, it is my clear duty to resist such 
Inxuries. Friends to be friends must first provide mie 
with necessaries cf life before they think of indulging 
me with luxuries; and Khaddar work is a vital necessary 
of life fer me, more vital than food. Reception 
Committees please note. 


Auction of Garlands 
The foregoing paragraphs were written, or rather 
dictated at the halts before we reached Ahmednagar 
at which latter place, there was an imposing meeting 
where there were several addresses presented, the 
Municipal address being in a beautiful silver cylinder. The 
representatives of each body brought also expensive 
flower garlands. Mr. Virodia who presented the inevitable 
purse excused himself for its smallness by saying that 
Ahmednagar was a famine-ridden tract. When there- 
fore I began my veply I could not help noticing the 
contrast between the palatial surroundings, the 
expensive ceremonial, and the statement of famine 
conditions. I told the audience that what was true 
of Ahmednagar was trae of the whole of India. Was 
not India a famine-ridden land? But the fact did not 
prevent accumulation of wealth on the part of a few. 
We the city dwellers lived upon the exploitation of 
the famine-stricken villagers and the Khaddar move- 
ment was intended somewhat to redress the wrong 
and to make some slight return to the millions whom 
we were exploiting. [I therefore suggested that the 
aknowledgment of the fact that Ahmednagar was a 
famine area made it doubly the duty of its well-to-do 
citizens to give more rather than less. I told them 
also that it would ill become me to accept for myself 
such caskets and rich floral tributes. I told them 
further that believing as I did that plants were as much 
endowed with life as we were ourselyes I did not like 
the unnecessary pluckiog of a sicgle flower. But in a 
place like Ahmednagar my dislike was heightened by 
the reminder that I was a self-chosea representative of 
the very famine-stricken millivns whom Mr. ¥iredia 
had mentioned. Livery rapee speat upoa uunevessary 
things meant a deprivation of the livelihood of 16 
famishing women and I therefore suggested that 
they should auction the silver casket as alg) the 
flowers, and if'my remarks went home they would 
pay not the market value of the casket and the 
flowers but they wuld pay fur the sentiment tha; 
the things would carry with them. The auctioning was 
entrusted naturally tothe Chairman of the Municipality 
Khan Bahadur Dorabseth. The casket was kavcked 
down to Seth Magniramji the local philanthropist 
Rs. 1,001 and the garlands and the bouque.s were 
auctioned separately uoder the same able management 
and they fetched in all Rs. 502. The result of 
my appeal went beyond the meeting and ‘the - Citizens 
seemed to catch the spirit of my address to them, and 
the purse of Rs. 1,700 for which Mr. Firodia had 
apologised weat up to rearly Rs. 6,000 apart from a 
brisk sale of Khadi at the meeting. Future organisers 
beware! I warn them that they need not prese>t me 
with flowers and rich caskets, but if \they do 1 shall 
assuce that they aro presented for the 
being aucticned and in order that their 
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to the poor people's fund may be substantially 
increased, 


Tilak Swaraj Fund 

During the Maharashtra tour at one or two meetings 
I was asked what had become of the crore collected 
for Tilak Swaraj Fund. The questioners had every 
right*to put this question even though they might not 
have contributed a pie to the fund. A public fand 
becomes public property and therefore every member 
of the public is entitled to know in detail the admini- 
stration of such funds. TI therefore answered the question 
fairly exhaustively. The gist of my answer will bear 
repetition although the question has been answered in 
these pages already. 


The accounts have been published regularly by the 
All-India Congress Committee. Copies of the audited 
account canbe had at any time from the Congress 
Secretaries or the Treasurers. Hyery pie has been 
accounted for. ‘There is no doubt that in some instances 
those to whom funds were entrusted were not faithfo! 
to the trust, but that is as much: as to say that the 
Congress like all human institutions is an imperfect 
body having in its fold all sorts of men. If know of 
no institution in the world which does not have 
Bat | 
can say this that no loss has been sustained beyond what 
a most careful merchant suffers. The little loss that had 
been sustained is due not to negligeace, but has occured 
in spite of vigilant inspection and auditing. It should 
be further borne in mind that the Congress has had 
in Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and in Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 
an incorruptible working Secretary and an inc rraptible 
working Treasurer respectively. Moreover 75 per cent. of 
the funds were administered locally by local represen- 
tatives who had assisted in raising the fands and who were 
trusted. by the people. Lastly, the largest amouits were 
mostly earmarked and controlled by the donors, subject 
no doubt to the conditions that they were to be used 


only for purposes coming within the programme 


of Non-cooperation and the accounts were to be 
Open to inspection by Congress agents. Personally, I 
have absolutely no regret about having raised the Mund 
and my conscience is clear as to its administration. 
Everything that was humanly possible to guard against 
fraud, maladministration or misappropriation was done. 
The Fund has served an immense national purpose. The 
tremendous organisation that came into being all of a 
sudden could not have been created without this great 
national fund to which both rich and poor contributed 
so handsomely. 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
The secretary acknowledges farther receipt of yarn 
as under : 
Members’ Yarn ({ yards ) 


11 Nathabhai Dyabhai Patel Sojitra 12,500 
12 T. M. Kanal Haliyal 24,000 
13 Punabhai Mamaiya Karachi 16,000 
14 V. G. Joglekar Hadvi 24,000 
15 Patelukhana Rama Rao Ramachandrapur 6,000 
16 N. Bhavanishanker Rao Bangalore 9,640 
17 Ishvarlal Thakordas Nanavati Surat 24,000 


Nos. 5, 6, 8 and 10 have advanced their: totals to 
24,002, 24,000, 22,000 and 14,940 respectively. 


M. K. G. 
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Dadabhai and Indian Currency 


Vv 
tlh Co the whole ground of the 
legislation in 1893. ee es cartoncy 
15¥%5 and afterwards. For the rest let us 
hear the immortal William Digby: 

“The mischief caused .... will, in the long run, 
probably do even more harm than any other evil from 
Which India has suffered. It will ran the ‘drain’ very 
closely, and complete the ruin which that has begun. 
In this instance a moral as well as a financial wrong 
has been committed. So far as the financial wrong 
goes in affecting ‘hoards’ of silver, the people had 
already, to a very large extent, lost those ‘ hoards,’ 
but in their everyday transactions much mischief ensues. 
In respect to the moral wrong that is almost irremediable 
and will be lasting. The object that the Government 
of India had in view in its legislation was, as a debtor 
to a gold-currency country, to reduce the number of 
depreciated rupees it had annually to provide to meet its 
Obligations in the more valuable metal. This was its obvious 
duty—unless a greater duty intervened. The Government 
forgot, or ignored — forgetfulness seems impossible— 
the fact that in other relations with its subjects it had 
duties which far transcended those of a debtor to a 
gold-using country. In this respect, I prefer another 
should tell what has been done, how it was done, and 
what the consequences have been and will contiuue 
to be. ”’ 

And then Digby quotes the following observations 
of Mr. Cecil Balfour Phipson in his ‘Science of 
Civilisation’: 

“India’s yearly payments in England have rise 
from about £11, 000,000 in 1870-74, to about 
£ 17,500,000 in 1895-96, an increase of just upon 
sixty per cent. [Let me add parenthetically, that this 
tribute which amounted to £ 3,000,000 about 1837, 
in 1921-22 stood at the figure of over £ 31,000,000, 
an increase of over 933 per cent. in about eighty four 
years. Lord Curzon in 1901 stated that the average 
income per head in India rose from Rs. 27 in 1880 to 
Rs. 30 in 1900!] 

“ Now,to meet the payment of £11, 000,000 a 
year in 1870-74 when the rate of exchange was ls. 11d. 
per rupee, the Indian Government had to deduct from 
its revenue, roughly, Rs. 115,000,000. At the same 
rate of exchange, therefore, it would have to have 
deducted for the same purpose in 1895-96, roughly, 
Rs. 183, 000, 000. But as a matter of fact, it had to 
pay during this latter term Rs. 300, 000, 000 a year, in 
place of Rs. 183, 000, 000—an increase, that is, of 160 
per cent. instead of only sixty percent. and this because 
the rate of exchange between India and England had 
fallen from 1s. 11d. per rupee to 1s. 2d. In other 
words, this fall in the rate of exchange entailed upon 
the Indian Government as debtor an additional annual 
payment of Rs. 117, 000, 000, which had, to be either 
-paised as extra taxation from the people of India or 
deducted from the sums hitherto allocated to public 
works. Necessarily and rightly, therefore, the Government 
regarded the fall in the rate of exchange as entailing 
the gravest injury upon India, and imposing an all but 
insupportable burden upon her finances. They conceived, 
therefore, that it was their duty to raise this rate 


by whatever means were open to them, not, indeed, 
to the original level of 1s. 11d. per rupee, but to 
the lower one of 1s. 4d., and fix it there convinced 
that every rupee saved through rise in the rate of 
exchange was a rupee saved to the Indian Treasury, 
and therefore of necessity. to the Indian people. 
Accordingly, the rate has been raised from 1s. 2d. 
to 1s. 4s. per rupee, so that only Rs. 262, 500, 000 
are now required from India to discharge the annual 
debt of £ 175,000,000 to England instead of 
Rs, 300, 000, 000 as before. By this a saving to the 
Indian Treasury of Rs. 37,500,000 a year has “been 
effected, and through the means taken to raise the 
rate, this latter has also been permanently fixed at 
about 1s. 4d. The Indian Government, therefore, 
heartily congratulates itself on the success of its 
Operations, and refuses to listen to any arguments, or 
to consider any facts which discredit them. 

“But sympathy is one thing and relief quite another, 
and this cannot possibly be obtained through any acts 
of the debtor, be he Government or individual, other 
than those of repayment, repudiation or bankruptcy. 
Relief must come from the creditor,* either through 

“Sir Robert Giffen, in course of his evidence before 
the Fowler Committee, said: 

“T fear it ig the case that the Imperial Government 
unfairly charges a great amount of expenditure to India 
which ought rather to be borne by the Empire in 
general. The army is maintained not exclusively for the 
advantage of the Indian people, but also for the 
general benefit of the British Empire. . . . I have 
formed the impression that in this matter’ India 
substantially is not dealt with in a fair manner, 
and that something ought to be allowed for 
the advantage which the Empire in general gets from 
the existence of the European army in India. ... I 
should say that from 8 to 4 millions sterling is the idea 
that I have formed as to what ought to be deducted 
from the permanent charge upon India. This then is 
the main ground,—i. e., the want of proof as to deficit, 
—upon which I take the objection to the alteration of 
money in India; and of course, there remain all the 
objections to the nature of that alteration itself.” 

Mr. (now Sir Dinshah ) Wachha, in the course of a 
paper prepared for the Deccan Sabha in 1911, quoted 
the two following apposite extracts from the despatches 
of the Government of India: 

‘The burden thrown upon India on account of the 
British troops is excessive, and beyond what an impartial 
jadgment would assign in considering the relative 
material wealth of the two countries and the mutual 
obligations that subsist between them.’ 

‘Millions of money have been spent on increasing 
the army in India, on armaments and on fortifications, 
to provide for the security of India, not against 
domestic enemies, or to prevent the incursions of the 
warlike peoples of adjoining countries but to maintain 
the supremacy of British power in the Kast. The 
scope of all these great and costly measures is far 
beyond Indian limits, and the policy which dictates 
them is an Imperial policy. We claim, therefore, that 
in the maintenance of the British forces in this 
country, a just and even liberal yiew should be taken 
of the charges which should be legitimately made 
against Indian revenues.’ 
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rectification of the falsified standard, or, the foregoing 
of snch excess in: his legal claim as is caused by 1ts 
And that the position of defrauded 


falsification. 


debtor is that which the Indian Government occupies . 


towards England readily appears by a reference to the 
only standard by which a rise or fall in the value of 
national money units can be measured, the quantities 
of each nation’s chief food grain,— which in India is 


rice, in Kagland wheat,— that must be given for them. © 


The table (omitted) proves that while the value of 
rupees in India, whether measured in rice or wheat, _ 
has remained practically stationary throughout the 
whole term of twenty-five years, 1870-94, that of the 
pound in England has risen over fifty per cent. during the 
Same term... .- + 


“ Necessarily. when the Indian Government in 1893 
. . . Closed its mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
thereby demonetised all silver in India not in the form 
of coins, the class affected first and most injuriously” 
was the class of depositors,* or owners of hoards 
of silyer “money. For prior to the closing of the 
mints the legal money unit of India was not the 
rupee but the 165 grains of silver in -the rupee; 
just as at present the legal money unit of Great 
Britain is not the pound, but the 123.26 grains 
of gold in the pound. For any creditor in India 
before the above date was just as much entitled to 
refuse light rupees as is now any creditor in England 
to refuse light sovereigns. Consequently, a fixed 
weight of silver being the true money unit of India, 


and not the coined rupee, every Indian holder of 


R. C. Dutt said before the Fowler © Com- 
mittee, “The allowances are paid in England in 
gold, and instead of reducing its gold obligations, 
which is the natural and the proper remedy, the 
Government seeks to adopt the unnatural and desperate and 
dangerous remedy of converting al] its duesin India into 
gold. Let us suppose the case of an Indian landlord 
who gets his rents from his estate in rupees and has 
to pay an agent in London in gold. What would 
courts of Justice and Equity think if the landlord 
preferred suits to realise his Indian rents in gold, on 
the ground that he has to pay one London agent in 
gold? His prudent and proper course would be to 
minimise his London expense.” 


* In course of his examination by the Fowler 
Committee, R.C. Dutt said: “ All that the poor people 
in India can possibly save in years of good harvest is 
Saved, not in savings banks, which do not exist in 
India for the poor, but in silver, jewellery and trinkets 
for their women. Practically all the spare wealth which 
the cultivating and labouring classes have in India is 
in this form; and in years of scarcity and famine all 


this silver, or a great part of it, is sold in the 
affected districts in order to procure food and 
grains. The proposal of the Government of India 


is virtually one to confiscate about a third of the 
poor man’s savings in India. The value of the rupee 
being artificially raised, the silver bangle or bracelet, 
in which the cultivator Kas invested al] his savings, 
sells for less than what it costs; and thus by a stroke 
of the pen, the Government of India reduces what is 
really the national wealth of the poor in India in order 
$9 meet its own liabilities on somewhat easier terms,” 
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rupees was as free to convert his silver rupees into 
bullion as the Bank of England now is to hold its gold 
reserves in bars. To deprive silver bullion, therefore, 
of its power to discharge debts in India was legally 
the same thing as to deprive the gold bullion of 1ts 
similar power in England. But practically it was a 
For while it still remains 
the practice of Indian depositors themselves to hoard 
their money deposits, this has long ceased 0 be the 


practice of British depositors, the -Bank of Hugland 


pretending to do for the whole of Great Britain what 
each Indian depositor actually does for himself. Suddenly 


* 40 penalise the Indian practice, therefore, by depriving 


silyer bullion of its customary power to discharge debts 
and effect payments, entails such a wanton and wholesale 
confiscation, or annihilation rather, of Indian monetary 
hoards as is scarcely to be conceived of as the act 
of a civilised Government, ‘much less of a body of 
honourable English gentlemen. 

se Had imperious necessity instead of infatuated 


ignorance demanded such a change in the currency, 


the least that common honesty required is, that prior 
to the change coming into force, opportunity should 
have been offered during a reasonable time to all holders 


of bullion to convert the deposits into coined money, 


so that those failing to avail themselves of such offer 
would only have themselves to blame for subsequent 
loss. But such honest and open procedure would have 
postponed indefinitely the darling desire.of the Indian 
Government to raise the ‘rate of exchange.’ Accordingly 
it stole a march upon its confiding depositors, and 
treated them as enemies to be plundered instead of as 
subjects to be protected. Can it be wondered at, if 
the same class, as the nature of the trick is brought 
honie to them, regard the Government in their turn as 
an enemy +0 be distrusted instead of a protector to be 
relied upon ? 

“....» Such unjust spoliation of Indian cultivators 
must increasingly incapacitate them from supporting the 
burden of bad seasons, and so force them, much sooner 
than would otherwise be. needed, to depend upon the 
Government for supplying them with the bare necessities 
of life. Obviously, therefore, the famine expenditure of the 
Government must be largely increased by their currency 
policy, while every such increase constitutes an additional 
set-off against their ostensible sayings on remittances. ” 

‘Let us bring this story of a great wrong to a 


close with the verdict pronounced upon it by 
Mr. (now Sir Dinshah) Wachha in 1908: 
“We are at one with those, who have designated 


the closure’ of the mints as a ‘crime’. Yes. It ig 


a@ crime and a most inexcusable one. ” 
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The following is out farther itinerary ‘in Maharashtra: 


16th, 17th - 19th, 20th 
Nasik District Sholapur District 
1 Sth 21st 
‘Ahmednagar District Gulburga 


I have little to add this week to my impressions of 
Maharashtra. Down to south up to Sholapur one can- 
not fail to notice the same spirit of scopticism and 
even of apathy, if not of antipathy, on the part of 
some of the intelligentsia. But even they must 

have had their eye-openers in the general awakening 
‘of the masses. Could they have imagined that Khadi 
purchases would be anything like so spontaneous and 
extensive as they were 
Sholapur? Our experience has been that wherever there 
was any opposition, the response 0 Khadi has been great. 
In Ahmednagar, Sangamner, Sholapur and Gulburga 
practically all the Khadi was sold, and some of the 
intending purchasers had to go back disappointed. In 
some of the places of the Sholapur District there was 
not enough Khadi to cope with the demand. 

And the collections too have been quite good. 
Gandhiji has himself noted in some detail the way 
in which at Ahmednagar he was tempted to put not only 
the caskets but even the garlands to auction and the 
surprising: way in which the resul's of the auction 
reacted on the enthusiasm of the people who contributed 
more to the fund, which from the original amount of 
Rs.1,700 went up to something over 5,000. The experiment 
has been continued with uniform success, not only in 
pig places like Sholapur and Gulburga, bat even smal? 
places like Akalkot where the garlands were knocked 
down at Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. 


I noted the small but significant contribution from 
the mill-hants at Amalner. At Barsi where the purse 
was hardly creditable: io the town, the mill-hands of 
Sjt. Yashvantprasad Desai’s mills gave a handsome donation 
of Rs.101. And at Sholapur, thanks to the efforts of 
Sjt. Shanti Kumar Narottam, the staff of the Sholapur 
Mills, as also the millhands of all the mills, and last but 
not the least the boy scouts (which Sjt. Shanti Kumar 
has organised from amongst the mill-hands, as part 
of the wonderfol welfare work that the mills are 
doing ) contributed handsomely. 


After this brief comment I shall take up some of 
the speeches of the. last week, and one or two of this, and 
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summarise them as well as the space will permit me, There 
were six speeches at Dhulia as I have already said. There 
have been everywere addresses from the local bodies. 
Let me summarise Gandhiji’s reply to’ the Local Board 
address at Dhulia. ‘ During my wanderings through- 
ont the land I have not yet come across a single local 
pody which has been functioning of its own independent 
initiative and which I could point to as an ideal body. 
Mr. Lionel Curtis remarking on the contrast between 
an Indian village and an English village said that 
whereas the one gives you an impression of general - 
untidiness and reminds you of a village built on a 
dunghill, the other gives an impression of cleanliness 
course he 
knew nothing of the condition of the Indian villager, 
he did not ‘know that his daily income was five 


-per cent of that of the English villager. But let us not 


ignore one substratum truth in his remark. There is 
no. gainsaying the fact that our villager betrays a 
woeful ignorance of even the rudiments of village 
sanitation. One could deplore the race prejudice 
amongst the South African Europeans, but their 
attempts to keep their towns healthy and sanitary were 
heroic and worthy of imitation. Do not say that 
politics occupy all your time and that you have no 
time for other things. It is a lame excuse. The 
capacity to look after the village and town sanitation 
is included in our capacity for Swaraj and when we 
demonstrate it, nothing on earth can stand between us 
and Swaraj. You may be sure that we shall be able 
to retain only as much as our capacity has won for 
us. Some of our local bodies keep only those roads 
clean as are likely to be used by Government officials, 
but they have no regard for the roads which are used 
day and night by poor villagers and their bullocks, 
and which are always and everywhere ill-kept. Can't 
we make the roads more easy and better negotiable 
and make the villagers’ and the bullocks’ lot a little 
less irksome?’ At Sholapur he said he would leave just 
one thonght with the Municipal Councillors who voted 
him the address. He agreed with Prof. Patrick Geddes 
that the town-planning of a nation was the measure 
of its civilisation, and he would add that not only 
individual, but communal and civic cleanliness was next 
to godliness. 

The speeches at public meetings at Dhulia, Nasik, 
Sholapur and Gulburga I shall have to note in some 
detail. At Dhulia the merchants had insisted on voting 
him an exclusive address and an exclusive purse, and in 
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the address claimed Gandhiji as one of them, as 
belonging to the Vaishya class. And in his reply they 
got more than they had bargained for. 

‘As Isaid at Jalpaiguri in 1925, it is not the Brahmans, 
nor the Kshatriyas nor the Shudras that lost India; it is 
the Vaishyas who lost India, and it is the Vaishyas 
alone who can regain it. Indian history is replete. with 
instances of Banias who helped and served the English- 
shopkeeper to the prejudice of India. The shopkeepers 
who came here in search of trade became warriors to 
protect their trade and became Brahmans too to 
maintain their dominion, based on trade. Our Varnashram- 
dharma does not say that a Baria may _ not 
be a Kshatriya and fight for the honour of his mother 
and sister, nor does - it say that a Bania may not 
acquire knowledge like the Bhahman and _ serve 
like the. Shudra; The Englishman combined all the 
qualities in himself, and dazzded at his feat we 
forgot our dharma,’ we became cowards, we forgot 
the real work of the Bania—agriculture, cow-protection 
and trade — and became traitors to the motherland. 
You can retrieve the situation today by becoming true 
Banias again, by capturing again the whole of the 
national trade. Our black caps, our mill dhotis and 
Our womens’ fine sarees are the badges of our shame and 
slavery. Instead of keeping the raw produce in the 
country and manufacturing it we looked to our narrow 
interests of the hour, sold the raw produce, and helped 


the Englishman to tighten his grip on us. Wo 


are engaged in our immoral trade today to the 
eternal ruin of our motherland. Doctors may heal if 
we are ill, lawyers may help us in law-courts, but only 
merchants can win Swaraj. I want us to be the 
Vaishya of the Bhagvadgita, the Vaishya whose natural 
calling is protection of the cow, agriculture and trade, 
‘or his own country. If we were true to our calling 
why should a‘scrap of foreign cloth come to our 
country, why should a cow be sold to a butcher, why 
should nine crore rupees worth of hides be sent out 
abroad? What is it that has so deadened our sense 
to our obvious duty? We think we must trade in 
foreign cloth, we refuse to listen if some one asks us 
to keep our dead cattle and treat their hides ourselves. 
We turn away in disgust when we are asked to convert 
our dairies into goof milk-producing centres and 
tanneries. I cannot tell you the deep agony of my soul. 
Do you think I am mistaken? Do you think I am 
in my dotage? I tell youI shall pocket all my pride 
and fall at the feet of any one who: proves to me 
that I am wrong. Win me over to you, if you dare, 
otherwise follow me and take up the causo of Khadi 
and the cow. ’ 


At Nasik a few young men came with a lengthy 
questionaire to which Gandhiji replied at the public 
meeting in language which even more plainly than the 
speech at Dhulia, revealed the wonderful way in which 
Gita is becoming part of hig daily life. At Dhulia 
he expounded the meaning of Varnashramdharma 
and pointed out the duty of the merchantile class in 
the terms of the Gita. At Nasik he gave a still longer 
application of the precept of the Gita. 


* Don’t you think as a Hindu you should concentrate 


on collecting for the Shraddhanand Fund, rather than 
for any other fund?’ was one of the questions, 
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‘I am an imperfect mortal, was the reply, ‘ ap 
my capacities are limited. I know the theory an 
practice of economy and whilst all my time and energy 
Iam not vain enough to 


sta eet she atr 
are given to the country, The work 


think that I should do all things myself. ; 
you refer to ig. engaging the attention and energies of 
men like Malaviyaji and Lalaji and there ig no 
reason why I should also put in my oar. At the first 
meeting held in Caleutta to collect funds for raising a 
fitting memorial to Shraddhanandji, I was asked to be 
present by Pandit Malaviyaji and I did so. I do not 
think he expects more from me. I claim to follow in 
daily life the teachings of the Gita and iknow that 
humble as is the work that JT am doing, it 18 better 
for me than much other work which may be ne as 
good and even better but which is not my work. 

‘Are you partial to the Musalmans ? Why don't 
you a swer the charges some of the Musalman leaders 
level against you?’ was another question. 

‘T can do justice,’ he said in reply, ‘to people of 
other faiths by appearing to be partial to them, and I 
know that I am protecting my own faith by showing 
if you will, a reasoned partiality for other faiths. I do 
not, I cannot, wish to harm the Hindu religion, for I 
am after all a drop in the ocean of Hinduism. If 
Musalmans call me ‘Kaffir’, what then? What 
can be the answer to it? In South Africa, a 
nephew of mine was staying with mie. ; It was only 
when people said that I was partial to him, that he 
realised, and I realised, that I was only just to him. 
The fact that the Musalmans are finding fault with me 
possibly suggests that I am not yet sufficiently 
partial to them to convince them that I ami just to 
them. Why should I answer their charges? All my 
twenty-four hours are consecrated to the service of Lord 
Krishna who is ever with me, who guides my footsteps, 
and whom I always pray to do whatever is needed for 
me. He will answer for me, if there be any need.’ 

‘If you fought for the Khilafat, why not do you 
fight for the Hindu Sangathan to-day?” Was the 
third question. . 

‘The question is well asked. I had pledged myself 
to lay down my life for the Khilafat and I knew that 
I was indirectly helping thereby the cause of the cow. 
‘How much cow-protection have you achieved?’ you 
will ask. Very little, I admit. But what does that 
matter to me? ‘To work you have the right and duty 
and not to the fruit thereof, says Gita. It was at the 


' bidding of the Lord that I offered my co-operation to 


Ali Brothers, and rendered whatever help I could. I 
have never had reason to regret it. I would do the same 
thing should another occasion arise. That is the teaching 
of all our religious books. Let the people rail at me, 
insult me if they like. I am not going to pay them 
in their coin. Miné igs the religion of Tapashcharya, 
the way of penance taught by: the scriptures and by 
Tulsidas. That is the law of my being and I cannot 
do otherwise.. ‘The whole creation,’ says the Gita, 
‘follows the law of ils being. How will restraint then 
avail?” My joy is in the fulfilment of my duty and 
the confidence that when some day the Musalmans join 
hands with the Hindus in protecting the cow, everyone 
will say that the good result is due to the efforts of 
that mad Gandhi who died working for tho cause, 
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‘In my opinion, there is no sanction in Hinduism, 
Islam or Christianity for the Shuddhi, tabligh or 
proselytising (respectively ) as it is going on today. 
How then can I take part in the Shuddhi? The Gita 
and the Tulsi Ramayan teach me to resort to self- 
purification whenever I am or my. religion is in danger. 
And what is true for me is true for all. That process 
of self-purification I am going through all the twenty 
four hours of my days. Parvati, Narada had forotold, 
would have a ominous looking husband. She knew that 
only Shiva was as blissful as he was ominous looking and 
she perfomed penance for winning Shiva and won him. So 
the lesson of penance and self-purification is writ large 
everywhere in Our scriptures and the Himalayas are the 
living witness to it—the Himalayas where countless 
Rishis ground their bodies to dust for self- -purification. 
The Vedas, to me, are not the texts writ on paper, but 
my very conscience and the Indweller. They tell me 
tO Observe yaa and ntyama (the cardinal and the 
casual virtues ) and trust everything to Lord Krishna. 
In all humility I claim that all my work is conducive to 
the service of Hinduism. As a Hindu, I could do 
nothing else. The way of doing it is of course my 
own.’ 

One more question and I have done. ‘ What is the 
extent of the help you are getting from the Musalmans 
during this tour?’ was one of the questions. 

‘TI admit,’ said Gandhiji, ‘that in my Khadi work 
I have been having not much help from them. But 
what does that matter? I do not bargain wih my 
brother or wife in my domestic affairs. I do my duty 
and leave the rest t@do theirs. In the same way I 
will not bargain with the Musalmans, as I will not 
with Pandit Motilalji or Kelkar. Why should we fear 
the Musalmans? We need fear only God and no man. 
Kyen if men should play you false, do not be deterred 
from doing your — in the confidence that God will 
take care of you. 

I reserve the Sholapur and Gulberga speeches for 
the next letter. M. D. 

¥arn Donations 

The secretary, All-India Cow-protection Association 
acknowledges further receipt of yarn as under: 

Donations (yards ) 


Tshvarlal Thakordas Nanavati Surat 5,995 
Premchand Bhurabhai Vakil Ahmedabad 2,000 
Maganlal Marghabhai Patel r 2,010 
Manilal Keshavlal Desai 3 2,968 
Popatlal Chunilal Shah fo 3,080 
Vaman Anant Kamat Matunga 4,800 
Shivnarayan Sitapur 1,881 
Soniram Poddar Rangoon 2,000 
G. Sitaram Shastri. Guntur 5,000 
B. Ganpatrao 3 5,500 
_§. Venkat Krishnayyah se 15,000 
£3, Subbarao ' 2,000 
K. Venkatappayya 9 4,000 
M. Venkat Raoji Cocarnada 500 
Y. L. N. Shastri Kodurupadra Not mentioned 
T. Jagannathan Madras 2,000 
Shrinivas Iyengar Kumbhakonam 600 
M: Narayan Nair Calicut 2,100 
K. V. Kunshiraman Menon 7 _ 1,800 
M. Gopal Nair - 1,400 


Ramachandra Lift 


After having advertised the Ramchandra Lift in 
these pages I have been purposely silent, about it all 
these weeks bocause it was necessary +0 ensure & 
continuous supply of these lifts on the cheapest terms 
possible before further notice could be faken of this 
ingenious invention. I have mnch pleasure now in 
informing the reader that Sjt. Ramachandra Aiyer has 
placed himself entirely at the disposal of the Ashram, made 
over his patent rights to the Ashram subject to a 
certain royalty being paid to him for every lift ap to 
1,000 lifts. Lifts can now be had on the following 
terms: 

Terms 
“Cost of the Lift F. O. R. Sabarmati: 

For 30 ft. depth, Rs. 125; 

For 85 ft. depth, Rs. 132; 

For 40 ft. depth, Rs. 139 and so on Rs. 7 extra for 
every additional 5 ft. depth. 

These quotations are for such lifts as contain buckets 
up to 32 gallons. For buckets of greater sizes special 
quotations will be Offered. 

[ Prices are subject to market fluctuations and may 
vary without notice. | 

For local governments, zamindars, native states and 
co-operative societies who are willing to introduce the 
lift in their jurisdictions on a large scale, special 
quotations will be supplied on application for orders 
of 50 lifts or over at a time. A reduction in the 
prices will be made according to saving in the charges 
for packing, despatching, etc. 

When sending orders, the intending purchaser should 
supply the maximum depth of the well as measured from 
the silt to the point of discharge, and mention the 
size of bucket required. ; ; 

All orders must accompany 50 p.c. cash and for 
the balance, the articles will be sent per V. P. P. 
The delivery of the lift will be made nearly a month 
after the receipt of money in order Of precedence.” 

There is no profit made by the Ashram, only cost 
price up to delivery is charged. The lift that has been 
now at work at the Ashram has proved entirely 
satisfactory and the problem at the Ashram is what 
use to make of the superfluous bulls. An_ illustrative 
catalogue giving full details has been printed. Any one 
requiring further information can have the catalogue on 
sending to the Ashram Manager one anna postage stamp. 
All those who corresponded with Sjt. Ramachandra 
Aiyer or with me may now have their lifts on complying 
with the foregoing terms. | 


M. K. G. 


Self-Restraint versus Self-Indulgence 
py M. K. GANDHI 


Contents: 1. ‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy’ 2. Birth 
Control 8. Some Arguments considered 4. Oa 
the Nece-ssity of Coatiuence 5. Self-Control 6. Brahma 
charya 7. Truth v. Brahmcharya 8. Purity 9. In 
Confi-dence. Appendix: ‘ Genera‘ion aod Regeneration. ’ 
182 Pages, Demy Octayo. Price 12 Annas,Postage 2as. 
To be had from this office, also from S. Ganesan & Co. 
Triplicane, Madras. 
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Is India Prohibitionist > 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


An English friend who is anxious to undertake 
prohibition work for India writes: 

“TI know that what every one will say to me 
is that the Indians themselves have shown no 
Overpowering desire for Prohibition and that as they 
have not organised any movement for this, it is 
interference on our part to move in the matter. 
Moreover of all the Councils only one or two have 
declared for Prohibition. Already people are saying 
this to me. I always point them to the Non- 
co-operation movement when the volunteers picketed 
the liquor shops, But when they say that was five 
years ago and they have shown no great enthusiasm 
lately, what is the answer?” 


The puzzle the friend asks me to solve is not new. 
The question is bound to occur to one who does not 
know the history of the total prohibition movement in 
India. And a stranger coming in our midst is bound 
to ask hinrse!lf, ‘If India wants total prohibition, 
why does she not agitate for it as she does for many 
_ other things? One observes that people do not agitate 
When they feel absolutely helpless. It. is our. 
helplessness’ which prevents is from agitating beyond 
having resolutions by temperance societies and 
sometimes petitions to the Legislative bodies. The 
cry for Swaraj came out of a realisation of growing 
helplessness in matters of paramount importauce to our 
well-being. Take the military expenditure. Every one 
recognises that much of it is a criminal waste of 
monéy collected from the starving millions. Instead 
of-agitating for reduction in military expenditure, we 
agitate for Swaraj, the argament being that nothing is 


possible without Swaraj. Who can say that there is no | 


great deal of truthin the argument? When in 1920 we 
felt that we were getting Swaraj, we took the law into 


our own hands, we successfully picketed the liquor 


shops and the Government was frightened to notice an 
immediate fall in the liquor revenue. Liquor dealers 
trembled in their shoes and for a moment it appeared 

as if the drink evil had gone. Unfortunately the party 
of non-violence had not attained sufficient control over 
the people. Violence broke out. It was discovered 
that pickets did not everywhere carry out the 
instructions to create a blockade without resort to 
violence or threats to use it The picketing had 
therefore to be suspended. 

But the history of 1920-21 shows in unmistakable 
terms what Iridia would do if she had the power and what she 
did do whenshe thought that shehad it. Let it be further 
borne in mind that millions of India are teetotallers by 
religion and by habit. Millions therefore cannot possibly 
be interested in keeping up the nefarious liquor 
trafic. Thus in so far as it can be gaid that 
there is no agitation in India in favour of total 
prohibition, absence of agitation is due not to want of 


desire on the part of the people to secure total 
prohibition, but it is due to a consciousness of helpless- 
ness and to the certain knowledge that it is an integral 
part of the struggle for Swaraj. 
The very fact that it is necessary for any Englishman 
to defend liquor revenue on the ground that there is 
no agitation among us for total prohibition, makes out 
an irresistible case for Swaraj. For, it shows utter 
ignorance of Indian condition where the opinion is 
honestly held. There is no agitation on the part of the 
people against malaria and scores of other diseases. Is 
that any reason for taking no measures for eradicating 
malaria and other diseases ? In order to deal with a 
known ‘evil, no agitation should be necessary for taking 
prompt measures. The drink and the drug evil is in 
many respects infinitely worse than the evil caused by 
malaria and the like; for, whilst the latter only injures 
the body, the former saps both body and soul. The 
drink revenue, military expenditure and the Lancashire’ 
exploitation of India through its calico, constitute the 
threefold wrong done by British rule to India. When 
Englishmen realise that it is sinful to trade upon 
the drink habit of the poor labourers of India, that 
it is sinful vo dump down English and other foreign 
calico on the Indian soil when India’s starving millions 
can easily produce during their spare hours all the 
cloth needed for her requirements, and when they realise 
that it is sinful to impose a terrific military burden 
upon India under the ostensible purpose of defending 
her borders but in reality for the sake of holding 
her people under subjection against their will, it 
would be a complete demonstration of change of 
heart, and co-operation on a basis of absolute equality . 
will become a real possibility. The only agitation 
therefore that India can carry on is to end the 
system which makes these wrongs possible, which is 
the same thing as saying that the agitation for 
Swaraj is the agitation for the removal of these 
wrongs. This removal is the acid test, in my opinion, 


Of English sincerity. 


Anc:ent Wisdom 
_ Here is wisdom sent to me by the friend whom I 

have already introduced to the readers of these 

columns; 
That which is incomplete becomes complete. 
The crooked becomes straight. 
The empty becomes full. 
The worn-out becomes new. 

_ He who obtains has little. 

He who scatters has much. _ : 
That is why the self-controlled man holds to 
unity and brings it into manifestation for men. 
He looks not at self, therefore he sees clearly. 
He asserts not himself, therefore he shines. 
He boasts not himself, therefore he has merit. 
He glorifies not himself, therefore he endures. 
The Master indeed does not strive, yet no one 
in the world can stride against him. 
The ‘words: of the Ancients were not empty 
words, 
“That which is incomplete becomes complete. ™ 


M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III--CHAPTER XIII 


In India 


So I sailed for home. Mauritius was one of the 
ports of call, and as the boat made a long halt 
there I went ashore and fairly acquainted myself with 
the.local conditions. I was for a night the guest of 
Sir Charles Bruce, the Governor of the Colony. 

On arrival in India I spent some time in going 
about the country. It was the year 1901 when the 
Congress met at Calcutta under the Presidentship of 
Mr. (now Sir) Dinshaw Wacha. And of course I attended 
it. It was my first experience of the Congress. From 
Bombay I travelled in the same train as Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta. For I had tospeak to him about the 
conditions in South Africa. Iknew the kingly stylein which 
he lived. He had engaged a special saloon for himself 
and I had orders to take my opportunity by travelling 
in the saloon for one stage. So I went to the saloon 
and reported myself at the appointed station. There 
were in the saloon, besides him, 
and Mr. (now Sir) Chimanlal Setalvad. They were 
discussing politics. As soon as Sir Pherozeshah saw me, 
he said, ‘Gandhi, it seems nothing canbe done for 
you. Of course we will pass the resolution you want. 
But what rights have we in our own country? I 
believe that so long as we have no power in our own 
country you cannot fare better in the Colonies.’ 

I was taken aback. Sir Chimanlal seemed to concur 
in the view, Sir Dinshaw cast a pathetic look at 
me. 

I tried to plead with Sir Pherozeshah, but it was 
out of the question for one like me to prevail upon 
the uncrowned king of Bombay. I contented myself 
with the fact that 1 would be allowed to move my 
resolution. 


‘You will of course show me the Resolution,’ said 
Sir Dinshaw to cheer me up. I thanked him, and 
left them at the station where the train stopped 
next. 

So we reached Calcutta. The President was taken to his 
camp with great eclat by the Reception Committee. 
I asked a volunteer as to where I was to go. He took 
me to the Ripon College where a number of delegates 
had been put up. Fortune favoured me. Lokamanya was 
also put up in the same block as I. I have a recollection 
that he came a day later. 


And as was natural, Lokamanya 
be without his darbar. Wero I a painter, I 
could paint him as I saw him seated on his bed— 
so vivid is the whole thing in my memory, Of 
the numberless people that’ called on him, I can 
recollect today only one, namely, the late Babu Motilal 
Ghose, Editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Their loud 
laugh and their talks about the wrong-doings of the 
ruling race cannot be forgotten. 

But I propose to examine in some detail the 
appointments in this camp. The volunteers were clashing 
against one another. You asked one of them to do 
something, He delegated it to another, and he to a 


Sir Dinshaw Wacha, — 


would never - 


third, and so on; and the delegates were neither here nor 
there. 


I made friends with a few volunteers. I told them 
some things about South Africa and they fels. somewhat 
ashamed. I tried to bring home to them the secret of 
service. They seemed to understand, but service is no 
mushroom growth. It presupposes the will first, and 
then experience. There was no lack of will on the part 
of those good simple-hearted youngmen but experience 
they had none. The Congress would meet three days 
every year and then go to sleep. What training can 
one have out of a three day’s show once a» year? 
And the delegates were all of a piece with the volunteers. 
They had no better or longer training. They would 
do nothing themselves. ‘ Volunteer, do this thing, ’ 
‘Volunteer, do that thing’, were their constant: 
orders. 2 

Even here I was face to face with untouchability in 
a fair measure. The Tamilian kitchen was far and 
away from the rest To the Tamil delegates 
even the sight of others whilst they wore dining 
meant pollution. So a kitchen had specially to be 
made for them in the College compound, walled in by 
thatch. It was full of smoke which could choke you. 
It was a kitchen, dinning room, washroom, all in one, 
— a close safe with no outlet. To me this looked like 
a travesty of Varnashvamdharma. ~ Tf, 1 said to 
myself, there was such untouchability as between 
the delegates of the Congress, one could but. imagine 


the extent to which it existed amongst their 
constituents. I heaved a sigh at the thought. 3 
There was no limit to insanitation. There were 


pools of water everywhere. Latrines there’ were few, 
and their stink still oppresses me. I pointed it out to the 
volunteers. They said pointblank: ‘That is not our 
work, it is the scavengers W tk.’ Lasked for a broom. 
The man stared at me in wonder. i procured a broom 
and cleaned the latrine. But that was for myself. The 
rush was so great, and the latrines were 60 few that 
they needed to be cleaned every time they were used 
and that was more than I could do So I had to 
content myself with simply ministering to myself. And 
the others did not seem to mind the steach and the 
dirt. | 
But that was not all. Some of the delegates did 
not scruple to use the verandah outside their rooms fot 
calls of nature at night. In the morning I pointed 
out the spots to the volunteers. No one was ready t0 
undertake the cleaning, and I found no one to share 
the honour of doing it with me. Conditions have since 
considerably improved, but even today thoughtless 
delegates are not wanting who disfigure the Congress." 
camp by committing nuisance wherever they chagge, 
and all the volunteers are not always ready +0 
remove it. 
Taw that if the Congress session were t0 be 
prolonged, conditions were quite favourable for the 
outbreak of an epidemic. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Borodada 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 
MI 

There were certain idiosyncracies in Borodada’s 
temperament and habits which everyone in Shantiniketan 
knew by heart and loved him all the more because 
of them. Some of these have become known to the 
wider world outside; others have not gone much further 
than the Ashram itself. They had all the eccontricity 
of one whose nature blossomed out, now in this way 
and now in another. 

The first one was his very remarkable gift, 
amounting almost to a genius, for making paper boxes. 
With him, it was a pure mathematical delight ; and 
he had his mathematical formulae for each different 
pattern. For those whom he loved, he would make 
all kinds of boxes, to hold their stationary, their pens 
and pencils, their spectacles, indeed for any purpose 
they wished. Nothing gave him greater delight than 
to have these gifts accepted and praised and welcomed. 

Whenever he was asked to make a new box of this 
or that description, he would be all excitement, until 
paper and ruler and pen-knife and scissors were brought 


to him. He would then become absorbed in his task . 


and almost forget his food till it was finished. At last 
would come the time when the gift was to be handed 
over. He would point out, with a merry laugh, all the 
different inner boxes and trays, and the cover, and the 
Way to open it and close ‘it. When admiration was 
expressed at his cleverness, he would modestly and 
bashfally receive it with a gleam of satisfaction in his 
eyes, and it evidently gave him the greatest possible 
delight. He wrote out, in his own wonderfully neat 
hand-writing, book after. book, in which he expounded 
the formulae he used. 


A second hobby, that was only slightly less exciting 
than has ‘ boxometry,’ was his own invention of Bengali 
short-hand, whereby he was certain that he could teach 
anyone to take down Bengali speech in short-hand in 
the same way that English was taken down by the 
Pitman system. He had his own system, which differed 
entirely from Pitman’s and was built up in accordance 
with the genius of the Bengali language. He literally 
spent months of his time in perfecting this system. 
In order 10 make its learning palatable, he gave all 
the rules and regulations in humorous Bengali rhymes, 
Bome of which were exquisitely funny... 

Here again, book after book was’ éompleted, con- 
taining all the formulae of this shorthand system. 
When he had got to the end of this task, he would 
turn back to the beginning and go through it all over 
again. Now and then, some one would be found rash 
enough to attempt to learn the whole system from 
beginning to end. In that case, Borodada would spend 
infinite time and patience in giving him lessons. As 
his extreme old age advanced, this hobby served a& 
very useful purpose of Occupying his leisure time and 
Siving him amusement, as did also hig 
Both could be carried on without much 
eyes. When his blindness increased, 
real boon to him. 

One more idiosyneracy I cannot wr 
personally, because it depended upon a ye 
of the Bengali language, 
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brilliant humorous poems, which contained some point 
of wit that no one had recognised before. In the 
midst of his wit, there would be hidden. some gem of 
wisdom, which would be well worth seeking out. Those 
who could follow them used to tell me how much they 
enjoyed these eccentricities of an old man’s genius, and 
What pleasure they gave them. Here again, Borodada 
was proud and delighted at his own achievement, 
Nothing gave him greater satisfaction than to hear that 
his youngest brother, tne Poet himself, had praised 
them. 


These are tiny things compared with the great theme 
of eternity, which occupied his mind night and day and 
made the one subject of all his meditation. . But just 
as in Nature we find the most wonderful variety in 
the curve of some tiny shell upon the beach, or in the 
colour of some passing cloud at sunset, so these delight- 
ful eccentricities of Borodada made us love him in a 
way we could not possibly have done if his own lifo 
and temperament had beon less human and individual 
and unique. 

VII 

In what I have written hitherto I have dealt with 
that part of Borodada’s life which was visible to all who 
knew him in his daily life. Bunt below this, deeper than 
any of us coula fathom, from day to day went on that 
communion of his spirit with God which was the source 
of all his joy and happiness and his spirit’s sustenance. 
It is only with the greatest diffidence that I dare to 
relate it as one who is altogether unworthy to do go; 
but the impressions which I have giyen would be 
altogether incomplete if I left without any reference 
to this which was his own inner life and being. It is 
still only about some traits. of this inner character 


that I shall write, and the rest must remain 
untold. 


One of the most striking things was this. He had 
learnt almost perfectly the lesson which is so difficult 
for the man of keenest intellect to learn, that 
knowledge itself is Secondary, a servant not a master, 
and that it is with the heart that man’s spirit draws 
nearest of all to God. The pathway of devotion was the 
pathway that he strove to follow. He knew that the 
humblest and the lowliest reached God's footstool, and 
he longed to be numbered with them. He often told 
me how the word of Christ, that the pure in heart 
should see God, was one of the most beautiful Sayings 
that was ever uttered. He found the very same truth 
in the Upanishads, and he lived and moved and — 
his being in such texts as these. They were literally 
his spiritual food. ‘He fed on them all day long. His 
nights in bed, towards the end, were a great trial to ° 
him. For he could not sleep much, and the hot 
nights of summer tried him greatly. But he would lie 
awake aud meditate on some great wo 
till he lost all sense of time. 


I can recall one evening his Saying to me with 
deep fervour, ‘These old Sayings, which go back thousands 
of years, how true and deep they are! How eternal 
the wisdom they contain in the very simplest form | 
That is their inner secret, their—very Simplicity! Take 
for instance that one simple word ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart’! There, in a few words, is the whole 
wisdom of life contained. The older I grow, the more 


rd of scripture 


ree: 
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I turn to words like these for food; and I leave the 
matters of speculation on one side’. 


Once I asked hini how he passed the difficult 
Sleeplets nights. He told me, ‘I feed upon a few great 
words of the scriptures, and so the time passes’. 

One of the traits of his own character, which made 
me yenerate him most, was his humility. He had 
strong human feelings,—his likes and dislikes, his 
antipathies, and his sympathies,—but in the presence 
of God, his Maker, they were all laid asido in the 
dust. He was humble before his God with a humility 
that transformed his whole being. He was humble as 
a little child. Hyen in the heat of an argument, or 
in the excitement of the moment, when his feelings of 
indignation were most deeply stirred, even then he 
would hush his spirit into silent awe at the thought 
of God. His passion would die away, and there would 
be a great calm. 

Along with this humility, and as an integral part 
of it, there was present as I have already told, a deep 
penitence for the slightess wrong which ho felt he had 
committed and an open acknowledgement of it. This 
penitence grew deeper along with the growth of his 
inner humility. He would call anyone, however lowly 
in station, to his side when he felt that ho had done 
him some wrong and say simply: “I did very wrong, 
when I spoke to you like that, and I ask your pardon.” 
He could not bear to leave the word unsaid, ard he 
would be restless till he had made reconciliation. 
After that his mind would be at rest and he would be 
able with unclouded vision to meditate upou God. 


Prohibition Notes 
(By C. Rajagopalachar) 

The Argument of Individual Liberty 

The cry of the richer classes in Europe and America 
for freedom to get exhilaration and “happiness” from 
liguor is not a plea for freedom of the individual, 
but is a cruel exhibition of selfish indifference to the 
welfare of the poor. “We can afford to pay and get 
intoxicated. Why should we give up this privilege? 
Let there be liquor in the land,” say the opulent few. 
But the poor cannot afford to be tempted. To them 
it does not merely mean a little expense or drowning 
one’s cares in the evening at the club; it means ruin 
and desolation of home and hearth. The rich man can 
choose when to drink and when not, and even if he is 
gone complete, it does not much matter to his wife 
and children. The estate keeps. them and the servants 
look after thom. But miserable wretches in the lower 
strata of society cannot stop when once they begin 
drowning their cares in strong drink. More and more, 
and every day, the devil takes them along, for their 
cares cannot be drowned easily; they are too, too many 
for moderate’ doses to drown. Liquor means destruction 
to the poor. Can the rich few claim that for 
the sake of their occasional indulgence in artificial 
“ happiness,” the poor must have always a. deadly 
temptation wherever they go? Prohibition in America 
is yet struggling to get full enforcement. But even 
if the rich can pay fancy prices for smuggled liquor, 
the poor who cannot indulge in such a game are 
saved. : 

Then there is the argument of medical opinion in 
favour of Alcohol. A_ large and eminent body of 
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modical experts haye pronounced against the use of 
Alcohol. But no Prohibitionist need deny that Alcohol 
like other poisons may sometimes be used by the 
medical man with good effect. That is why every 
possible exception is made in Prohibition laws for the 
use of Alcohol upon medical prescriptions. 
This has no bearing on the argument for or against 
Prohibition. . 

There cannot be a more disingenuous argument than 
the oft-repeated plea of the liquor interests that 
Prohibition has bred contempt for law in America and 
that consequently the interests of the constitution 
demand a repeal of Prohibition. Those very people 
who want to mnllify Prohibition and force a repeal of 
it, organise and encourage disobedience and evasion of 
the law and shed crocodile tears, about the spirit of 
lawlessnoss that has been engendered by the new law. 
They seck to get reversal of the law by making it 
impossible to enforce it. Every minority in a democracy 
can, if they like, put forth such efforts as the defeated 
wets have done in America, and try to make 
government impossible. In the beginning a mere spirit of 
adventure may induce some men to disobey, and place 
themselves in the service of the scheming interests 
that seek to carry their point by sheer lawlessness. 
But after a time, when vigorous enforcement lias proved 
the futility of such efforts, the misguided victims will 
realise the error of their allying themselyes~ with 
interests obviously selfish. 

The whole of the Anti—Prohibition talk of respect 
for law is a ridiculous plea of lawless people that to 
save the laws from being broken by themselves and to 
make them law-abiding the laws should be repealed. 
Their concern for the decreasing respect for law among 
citizens ag a result of their being deprived of liquor 
ig as ridiculous as disingenuous, 


men’s 


Shraddhanand Memorial 
An appoal signed by Pandit Malaviyaji and Lala 
Lajpatrai says: 

- «It is decided that, except the appeal for 2} 
lakhs for the Gurukul Kangri which had.already 
been issued by the Punjab Arya Pratinidhi. Sabha, 
only one appeal should be issued on behalf of the 
Hindu community as a whole for Rupees 10 lakhs, 
35 lakhs of which should be kept as a permanent 
eudowment and 5 lakhs should be used immediately 
as follows:—2} lakhs for the uplift of the depressed 
classes (Achhutoddhar ); 1} for carrying on the work 
of Shuddhi and 14 promoting: Hindu Sangathan., The 
Trustees shall select such agencies of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, Sanatan Dharam Sabha and the Arya 
Samaj, including the Bharatiya Shuddhi Sabha and 
the Dalitoddhar Sabha of Delhi to carry out. the 
objects of the Trust as they may consider fit from 
time to time, subject to such general conditions for 
the submission and audit of accounts as they may 
lay down; but the work of Sangathan shall be 
carried out through the Hindu Mahasabha alone. 
he interest of the 5 lakhs of the permanent fund 
will also be spent on the three objects named above 
in the proportion stated, It has also been decided 
that at least half the total amount raised-in a 
province shall be spent within that province and 
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this applies to the interest of the permanent endow: 

ment fund also. . 

It has been also resolved that stops be taken 
tO acquire the house in which Swami Shraddhanandj 
was murdered with the object of converting 11 into 
Swami Shraddhanand Memorial Bhavan. 

Every donor is free to ear-mark his donation 
for any of the purposes named above. The donations 
will be strictly used for that purpose or purposes 
only for which a donor has given it. | 

All donations should be remitted to the Manager, 
The Punjab National Bank Ltd., Delhi, to he credited 
to the Shraddhanand Memorial Fund. When 
remitting money, remitters ‘are requested to send 
to the Bank a complete statement of the names 
and addresses of donors, and the amonnts subscribed 
by each: donor and also his instructions, if any. 
They are also requested to send a copy of such 
statements to the secratary, Shraddhanand Memorial 
Fund, Delhi. 

To ensure that all subscriptions are duly 
credited to the Fund, a _ formal receipt for the 
amount subscribed will'be sent to the donors by 
the secretary, Shradhanand Memorial Fund. If 
such a receipt is not received by a donor within 
fifteen days of payment, it is requested that 
the donor should inform the Secretary of the 
fact. . 

We owe it to the memory of. the revered 
Swamiji that the sum of ten lakhs for which the 
appeal has been issued by the Hindu Mahasabha, 
should be fully subscribed at the latest by the 80th 
of April next. 

We are of opinion that all efforts should be 
concentrated on raising the All-India Memorial and 
that all movements for local or sectional memorials 
should be deferred until the All-India. Memorial 
Fund is fully subscribed.” 

The division of the fund into three parts enables 
everyone to make his own choice and contribute freely 
to the object he may have most at heart. It is to be 
hoped that the subscribers will bear in mind the date 
before which the memorial committee expects to finish 
the collections. 


Co-operative Khadi Purchase 
Sjt. K. A. Nair writes as follows: 
‘As a member in the All-India Spinners’ Association 
I was thinking always how +o induce people to 
use Khadi, and as a result of this I have started, 
in the office where I am working at present, a 
campaign, which, I have great pleasnre to inform 
you, has a remarkable success. 

I have introduced half-a-dozen rules to be observed 
by the members who have joined in this campaign, 
as under: 

(I) The total number of members jn this 
campaign will be 12, 


(2) Exch member will have to pay Rs. 2 


monthly ( for 12 months )y thus making the total 
Rs. 24, 


(3) The names of the 12 members will be written 
on 12 tickets and these Will be raffled on the last 


day 
of every month and the result will be announced 


by 


taking one ticket from them. This ticket will be 

destroyed after announcing the name. -( This will be 

the process all the 12 months. ) 

(4) The amount of Rs. 24 collected before-hand 
will not be given to the member in eceash, but 
he will be given fine Khadi cloth worth of Rs. 24 
according to his tas’e, 

(5) The Khadi will be -purchased by the 
organiser of this campaign with the help of the 
members from time to time. 

(6) In order to get pure hand-spun and hand- 
woven Khadi it will be purchased from the Khadi 
Bhandar supervised and financed by the “ All-India 
Spinners’ Association. ” | 

N. B. There is no other motive in this except 
to help the poor villagers by encouraging their 
cottage industry. 

As soon as I circviated this among the officers 
and my co-workers, there was a sudden response and 
accordingly I have started this under the name of 
“ KHADI CAMPAIGN” in the month of January 
1927. By doing a work of this kind I will be 
able to consume Khadi worth of Rs. 288 during the 
period of 12 months.” 

I commend this ingenions device for the adoption 
of Khadi lovers. This method enables one to buy 
Khadi without having to pay for it at once. But the 
unfortunate member of this co-operative club, as it 
may be called, whose name comes last in the raffle © 
gains no advantage from his investment save that 
he will have learnt the art of buying Khadi in a 
thrifty manner. The club will be his Savings bank and 
at the end of a year he is in a position to buy all 
his Khadi worth Rs. 24 without feeling the pinch. If 
the arrangement canbe extended to a longer period, as 
it well may be by easy adjustment, all can receive the 
same advantage. But perhaps the attraction lies in the 
uncertainty of advantage and in the trifling nature of 
the disadvantage. The Success of this scheme lies 
entirely in the honesty of the members. For, if the 
member who has received his Rs. 24 worth of Khadi 
ceases to pay his contributions, the remaining ones 
become the losers. Therefore if this scheme has to 
work inexpensively and yet effectively, the membership 
must be necessarily restricted and confined only to 
those who know one another and are also perhaps working 
in a common institution or office so as to minimise the 
risk of loss by death or dishonesty. I hope that the 
example set -by Sjt. Nair and his friends will be copied 
by others. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER xXIv 


Clerk and Bearer 


There were yet two days for the Congress session 
to begin. I had made up my mind-to offer my services 
at the Congress office and gain some experience. So as 
‘goon as I had finished the daily ablutions on arrival at 
Calcutta, I proceeded to the Congress office. 


Babu Bhupendranath -Basu and Mr. Ghoshal were 
the secretaries. I.went to Bhupenbabu and offered my 
services. He looked at me and said: ‘I have no work, 
but possibly Mr.Ghoshal might havé something to 
give you. Please go to him.’ 


So I went to him. He-scanned me and said with 
a smile: ‘I can give you only clerical work. Will yon 
do it?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I. ‘I am here to do everything 
that is not beyond my capacity.’ 

‘That is the right spirit, young man,’ he said. 
Addressing the volunteers who surrounded him, he said, 
‘Do you hear what this young man says?’ 

Then turning to me he proceeded: ‘Well then, here 
is a heap of letters for disposal. Take that chair and 
begin. As you see, hundreds of people come to see 
me. What am I to do? Am E to meot them, or am 
I to answer these busybodies inundating me with 
letters? I have no clerks to whom J could entrust 
this work. Most of these letters have nothing in them 
but you will please see them. Acknowledge those that 
are worth it, and refer to me those that need a 
considered reply.’ 

I was delighted at the confidence reposed in me. 

Mr. Ghoshal did not know me when he gave me 
the work. Only later did he enquire about my 
credentials. 

I found my work yery easy— tho disposal of that 
heap of correspondence. I was done with it in no time 
apd Mr. Ghoshal was very glad. He was talkative. He 
would talk away for hours together. When he learnt 
somethipg from me about my history, he felt rather 
sorry to have given mo clerical work. But T reassured 
him: 


‘Please don’t worry. What am I before you? You 
have grown gray in the service of the Congress and are 
as an elder to me. 1 am but an inexperienced youth. 
You have put me under a debt of obligation by 
entrusting me with this work. For I want to do Congress 
work, and you have given me the rare opportunity of 
understanding the details.’ ‘To tell you the truth,’ 
said’ Mr.Ghoshal, ‘that is the proper spirit. But 
young men of today do not realise it. Of course I have 
known the Congress since its birth. In fact I may 
claim a certain share with Mr. Hume in bringing the 
Congress into being.’ 

And thus we became fairly good friends. He wees 
on my having my lunch with him. 

Mr. Ghoshal used to get his shirt buttoned by his 
bearer. I volunteered to do the bearer’s duty, and I 
loved to doit, as my regard for elders was always great. 
When he came to know this, he did not mind my 
doing little acts of personal service for him. In fact 
he was delighted. Asking me to. button his shirt, he 
would say, ‘You see, now, the Congress secretary has 
no time even to button his shirt. He has always some 
work to do. Mr. Ghoshal’s naivete amused me, but did 
not create any dislike in me for service of that nature. 
It is simply impossible {6 calculate the benefit I had 
from this service. 

In a few days I came to know the working of the 
Congress. I met most of the leaders, I observed the 
movements of stalwarts like Gokhale and Surendranath. 
I also noticed the huge waste of time there. I ob erved 
too, with sorrow even then, the prominent place that 
tho English language occtipied in our affairs. There 
was little regard for economy of energy. More than 
one did work of one, and many an important thing was 
no one’s business at all. 

Critical as my mind was in observing these ‘things, 
thero was enough charity in me, and so I always © 
thought fhat it might be after all impossible to do 
better in the circumstances, and that saved me 
from undervaluing any work. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Weekly Letter 
Readers of Young India who also read daily 


néwspapers will see that I have not been able in my 
weekly letters to keep pace with our rapid itinerary. 
But they will also see that it was inevitable. I could 
not possibly take up more space than I have been doing, 
and I could not omit to note, however briefly, the 
many speeches that the intellectual gymnasts in 
Maharashtra compelled Gandhiji to make, and as regards 
impressions it will be recognised that I have followed 
& very Severe process of selection. 


A’ brief paragraph about Pandharpur and Satara is 
necessary before I take the reader to Karnatak. At 
Pandharpur the people in charge of the Temple had 
somehow got the report that Gandhiji was going 
there with a European friend and -they were terribly 
exercised as to what they should do if Gandhjji insisted 
on enteritfg the temple with the friend as he did at 
Benares. They must have, been relieved:to find that 
there was tio such friend in our party. But *Gandhiji 
made a pointed reference to this matter in his speech. 
“T am sorry”, said he, “that neither the Buddhist 
friend who was with me at Benares nor the ‘ untouchable’ 
girl { have adopted is with me. But you may be sure 
that I should not have visited the temple without 
them if they had been with me. Had I'left them out, 
I should have been guilty of insulting Vithoba Himself. 
Iwould not mind even an atheist entering cur temple, 
for I know that God can take care of Himself. Who is 
theye in the world who can insult the God in the 
image? But* the lady friend who was with me is a 
Bulidhist and therefore a Hindu. "If she had no right 
to enter the temple, who else can have it? I have 
visited many places of pilgrimage and “I have been 
pained to see hypocrisy and cupidity there. It is 
necessary first to purify the drunken ‘and dissolute 
washippers in charge of some of these: temples. _If 
the things continus Ag they are today, if we do not 
bestir ourselves and go through the necessary penance 
and eleansing and self-purification, I tell you that not 
even the 22 crores of Hindus can keep Hinduism alive. 
The Himalayas are spotlessly snow-white in virtue 


of 
the spotless glory of the countless Sages who laid down 
their lives performing penance in their caves. Only such 


penance can save ns 
“today. ” - 

At Satara there is 
for the last gix years. 
of the programme had 
® quiet-chat with the + 
that was not to be. 


and our religion from perdition 


& good national school working 
I wish the friends in charge 
left some time to Gandhiji for 
eachers and the students. But 
It was with difficulty that Gandhiji 
nutes to auction the arlands an 
sell Khadi. An American Missionary ledy was the 
successful bidder for a yarn garland, and atthe end of 
the meeting She presented Mrs. Gandhi with a ring 
evidently as her con‘ribution to the fund. 
From Satara we went to 
the Konkan 
has never been 


which 
leaders, more 
inaccessibility 
on the West 


sea fortresses stil] reverberating ‘with the 


valiant deeds 
of the founder of the Maratha Kmpire— 


Shivaji. We 
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began with Savantyadi, thence going to Vengurla and 
then went north along the coast to the Kolaba 
district up to the point from where you have a distant 
view of Bombay. * Here is the itinerary, the heaviest 
we have yot had? 


26th February Mahad 
Savantvadi Kasu 

27th February 8rd March 
Vengiurla Nagothne 
Malvan Pali 

28th February Pen 
Kasal Chari 
Kankavali Vashi 
Kharepatan Alibag 
Rajapur Sasqvane 
Lanje 4th March 

1st March * ‘Sarole 
Ratnagiri Uran 
Sangameshwar Panvel 
Chiplun Chowk 

2ud March Karjat 
Khed ry 


Though the country is beautiful with green verdure 
everywhere, it has neither the rich beauty of Bengal 
with its mighty rivers, nor the fertile beauty of 
Travancore with its wonderful play of land and water 
everywhere. The soil is mostly rocky and mountainous 
and produces a scanty crop of rice and nuts and 
cocoanuts in certain parts. And yet there is no place 


_ but has its history, not only its proud past, but its 


proud present, Hverywhere there are some lingering 
associations with Shivaji and the Peshwas, every place is 
the birthplace of some maker of modern Maharashtya, of 
—Ranade, Tilak, Karve and Gokhale, of Chiplunkars and 
Aptes and Patwardhans and Savarkars, of all Chitpavans 
whose name the fertile imagination of Sir Valentine Chirol 
Has invested with terror for the European reader. 

The middle classes have taken to the clerical profession 
and the lower classes have of recent years flocked to 
Bombay in search of employment in mills and of service 
as peons and servants in public offices and private 
One can imagine what an unfavourable field. 
this is for Khadi. ‘We have no cotton here,’ some 
one would say. ‘The vakils and the clerical class do 
not need Khadi and the lower classes are not in want 
of employment, thanks to Bombay. Labour is scarce 
and for those who have stuck to the soil it is not 
difficult to scrape out a living,’ some friends would Say. 
And yet Appasaheb Patwardhan, an M. A. and a 
brilliant Elphinstonian, has been trying his mighty best, 
walking up and down the land with his beggar's bowl, 
propagating the message of Khaddar and Charkha. 
He has evidently not made much headway but his 
example has been catching and in every place there 
are solitary but brilliant examples of self-spinners and 
Khadi-wearers. The vakils, even the Responsivists 
amongst them, joined in the reception and contributed to 
the purses. Though the programme was very heavy, even 
Monday being not excluded as a day of rest and quiet 
work, one was inclined not to be angry with Appasaheb 
when one saw the enthusiasm of the people and the 
unexplored regions where he took Gandhiji in the 
future interests of his propaganda. 

At Savantvadi the Chief greeted Gandhiji 


at 38 
late hour in the night when he reached there 


from 
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Belgaum, engaged him in 
the Charkha as he 


of spinning at 


an interesting talk about 
Was doing his daily ritual 
midnight and showed intelligent 
appreciation of the message of the.Charkha. Next 


morning Gandhiji, and Mrs. Gandhi were invited to the 


royal palace where a purse of Rs. 1000 .and Saubhagya 
Chihnas 


were presented to. them, -Thete 
the usual auction of garlands and 
other presents, and brisk Khadi sales 
The places in the itinerary where small. purses were 
given are very small villages where Gandhiji® “halted 
just for a few minute. As it is a country of long distances 
some of the villages were reached at midnight and even 
later. One can easily imagine Gandhiji’s exhaustion and 
fatigue after frightfully long motor drives, but, hig 
irrepressible good hrmour. saved him and others from 
prostration. At Lanje where he reached after midnight 
there were people anxiously waiting at the place of the 
meeting. ‘I do not know,’ said Gandhiji, ‘whether I 
should pity you or myself for keeping you waiting 
until this hour. But you know we have done 
what the Yogi of the Gita does. ‘The night of sleep 
of the ordinary mortals is a day of wakefulness for the 
Yogi.’ I congratulate you on your Yoga, but you will 
better deserve my congratulations if you show that 
you are true Yogis by contributing for the poor, and 
by purchasing our Khadi.’ And a peal of laughter 
woke up the audience who were half asleep. 


I come to Ratnagiri proper and Kolaba district in 
my next letter. M. D. 


were 
caskets and 
everywhere. 


sales 


Correspondence - 
To the Mditor, Young India 
Dear Sir, 
Tam glad to find that Shriman Shrinivas Iyengar 
in his Presidential Address has devoted considerable 


attention to the problem of untouchability in India. 


As one who has lived for several years in Mylapore, 
the stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy, and as one who 
had the opportunity of seeing the brutal aspects of 
barbaric customs enjoying religious sanctions and 
support of public opinion and at other times being a victim 


myself of these decadent and degenerate customs, I . 


Should like to ask him a question or two with reference 


to the statements he has made in his Presidential 
Speech. 


The President says: 

“The removal of untouchability was long confined 
to the platform of social or religious reform and did 
not then make rapid progress. By making it one of 
the items of the constructive programme of the 
Congress, we have, under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership, 
almost in the twinkling of an eye materialy changed 
the attitude towards it slike of the educated classes and 
of the masses. ” 


Does Mr.Iyengar really believe that the attitude of 


the educated classes has really undergone a change ? 
You will permit me to add_a few lines relating to my 
experience. I was in Madras for about six months last 
year after an absence of four years from India. I 
happened also to move in the company sometimes of 
men who come under the class which Mr. Iyengar 
refers to as “educated,” lawyers of Madras High 
court, landlords, men holding responsible positions on 
nationalist publications etc., and in no case did I 
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find what I might call a*roal change of attitude; or 
in the rare cases where there was a change of attitude 
I found that they had not the courage to put it into 
practice. Some men were ready to dine with me and 
even in some cases to invite me to their homes provided 
I was willing’ to dine with only seme men of the 
house, who, according to their orthodox brethren, were 
contaminated by “modern” notions. This left in me 
the uncomfortable sfeeling that I was being looked 
upon as an outcast. If I, who have the fortune or 
misfortune of being looked upon as one belonging to 
the so-called educated classes, am treated in this way 
by men and women of also the ‘socalled, ‘“ educated 
classes,’’ J can imagine the treatment meted out to 
‘people whom “rotten “social * systeni stamps as 
“untouchable.” I found a slight theoretical change 
in the hearts of a few men but as for the women they 
remain invulnerable. What is being done to change 
the attitude of the women without whom as everybody 
has realised no chatige is possible? . Will Mr. Iyengar 
kindly tell me if. in his ‘own house he has been able 
to practise what he has so eloquently preached? 

In another passage I find Mr.Shrinivas Iyengar 
making the rather surprising statement that, “ neither 
foreign nor domestic critics are right when they 
assert that untouchability ts a formidable obstruction to 
Swaraj.” Does he sincerely believe that the national 
movement can afford to ignore the existence of 50 
million people constituting more than one seventh of 
the population? And if he thinks that this is no 
serious hindrance, does it not also stand to reason 
that the lack of unity between the Hindus and 
Musalmans who are only seventy millions or twenty 
millions more than the untouchables, is also not a 
hindrance to the attainment of Swaraj? Mr. Iyengar's 
statement, I regret to say, but dimly hides an unfortunate 
state of mind from -which even some of our greatest 
leaders are not free. 

In the concluding lines on untouchability I read: 

“We therefore realise that untouchability is but the 
offspring of man-made customs and has no divine 
sanction behand it, etc., ete.” 

While indulging in such strong statements, how is 
it that they are so rarely supported by any substantial 
or practical measures? To give a concrete instance the 
adoption of a little girl by Mahatma Gandhi whom 
Mr. lyengar refers to as the man who has giyen the 
lead. <A single practical measure is sure to do more 
good and advance the cause than a hundred pamphlets 
and a thousand speeches. When we haye a hundred 
lectures we do not find even half a dozen Outstanding “ 
instances of definite work done in the line. At any 
rate I did not find any in Southern India and certainly 
not in Mylapore where I belicvye: Mr, lyengar also lives. 
Tf we do not develop a critical attitude towards our 
own actions and the. actions of those. people who are 
supposed to be leading the masses, there is the dangor 
of mental deception being ‘practised and empty slogans 
being allowed to flourish in the place of conerete work. 
I am convinced that when we stop speaking «ve shall 
begin doing something. 1 hope that «at the next 
Congress leaders will be able to give us statistics in 


place of statements, 
Berlin 


’ 


Yours ete: 


SUHASINI DEVIL 
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Untouchability, Women and Swara) 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


I gladly publish Suhasini Devi’s letter — 
reader will find in another column. Whilst the 
versatile President of the Congress is well able to 
defend himself, I am inclined to think that my fair 
correspondent has over-generalised from her own very 
brief experience. No stastistics are needed to demon- 
strate the vast strides that-the mcvement for the removal 
of untouchability has made. The barrier is breaking 
down everywhere. The higher classes are to be met 
with in every province ministering to the wants of 
the suppressed classes in the shape of conducting 
schools and boarding houses for their children. Ti 
was this phenomenon that the President evidently 
had in mind when he made the reference in his 
address. There is however infinitely more yet to be 
done than has been already accomplished. 


which the 


The question of breaking down the feminine prejadice is 
most difficult. It is in reality a question of female education, 
And in this it is a question not merely of education df 
girls but it is one of the education of married women. [I 
have therefore repeatedly suggested that every patriotic 
husband should become the wife's own teacher and 
prepare her for work among her less fortunate’ sisters, 
I have also drawn attention to the implications of the 
suggestion. One of them is for husbands to cease to 
treat their Wives as Objects of their enjoyment but to 
regard them as co-partners in their work of nation- 
building. We cannot have Rama without Sita. And 
Sita got her real schooling under the gentle care of 
her partner during those terrible years of exile and 
Probation. Well, we are all exiles in our own land and need 
to imitate Rama and Sita to the best of our abilities and 
Opportunity. And in this connection I cannot belp drawing 
Suhasini Devi’s attention to the fact that Sjt. Iyengar 
has not only broken down the barrier of ‘untouchability 
for himself but has carried his wife and family too 
with him in the reform which perhaps he himself 
Would have thought impossible only ten years ago. 


The question of inter-dining must be kept distinct 
from that of untouchability. Exclusi.n in culinary 
matters permeates the whole of Hindn society. To 
confuse it with untouchability is to retard the progress 
of the latter movement which is aimed at removing 
the ban on the social service to which the so called 
untouchable has as much right as any other human 
being and on the same terms as the others receive it. 


There is, t00, confusion regarding Swaraj. The 
term Swaraj has many meanings. When S§jt. Iyengar 
says that removal of untouchability has nothing to do 
with Swaraj, I presume he means that its existence can 
be no hindrance to constitutional advance, It can surely 
have nothing to do with dyarchy or greater and effective 
powers being given the legislatures. Removal of untoucha- 
bility is @ social question to be handled by Hindus. Why 


common with the Hindu from haying the power to 
regulate the military expenditure, to determine the 
ratio or to achieve total prohibition or 60 impose a 
prohibitive tariff on foreign cloth and *. protecting the 
indigenous industries? Real organic Swaraj is a different 
question. That freedom which is associated wifh the 
term Swaraj in the popular mind is no doubt unattain- 
able without not only the removal ‘of untouchability 
and ihe promotion of heart unity between the different 
sections but also without removing many other social 
evils that can be easily named. That inward growth 
which must never stop we have come to understand by 
the comprehensive term Swaraj. And that Swaraj 
cavnot. be had so long as walls of prejudice, passion 
and superstition continue to stifle the growth of that 
stately oak. 


Pravartak Young Bengal Sangha and Khadi 
There is no province at the present moment so 
sorely affected as Bengal. Some of its best young 
men are rotting in gaols without knowing why. Even 
in the Congress camp there ig division. After 
Deshabandhu the Provincial Congress Committee has not 
been able to reconcile itself to a single leadership. It 
is no wonder. ‘l'here could be only one Deshabandhu. 


But in spite of all this, constructive work is going 
on in Bengal almost without a stop. The number of 
selfless young men who are engaged in that work is 
daily growing. The Pravartak Sangha of Bengal whose 
headquarters are in Chandranagar and which is guided 
by Sjt. Motilal Roy has been steadily increasing its 
activity in the production and sale of Khadi. But 
hitherto Khadi in the Sangha has been a subsidiary 
activity —a little one among big ones. But Moti 
Babu is now determined to make it the centre of his 
system. I had a long talk about it myself with him 
when he said that the conviction was being 
forced upon him that it was not possible to render 
true service to the masses except through the 
spinning wheel as the centre piece. Messrs. 
Banker and Lakshmidas visited Chandranagar after 
me and they gave me a glowing account of the 
enthusiasm of the Sangha about the wheel and its work 
at Kutubdia. hey told me too how eager Moti Babu 
was to learn the latest improvements in carding and 
spinning. The Sangha is a comparatively old institution, 
Its original ins,iration is derived from the recluse of 
Pondichery and has a number of selfless devoted 
workers in Bengal. 


From their Khadi figtres before me for January, 
I find that at their production centre they manufactured 
over Rs. 100 worth of Khadi and their sales amounted 
to over Rs. 3,400 during that month. If the Sangha could 
concentrate its energies on Khadi production, it could 
soon riyal Khadi Pratishthan and Abhoy Ashram 
Without in any way interfering with ojther. For the 
field for both production and gale is unlimited provided 
that each new organisation explores and takes up a 
new field. It is impossible for any single organisation 
to cope with a mighty province like Bengal. 


M: K. G. 
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Wanted Workers 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

One hears loose talk about Village organisation, 
about work in the villages. Paper schemes also for 
‘village organisation are now and again presented to the 
country and sometimes elegantly printed and often 
indifferently written. When questioned the authors tell 
us frankly that they have not tried their schemes, 
they have not got the resources, or the time or the 
inclination; but they think, that any idea that occurs 
to them they are in duty bound to put before the 
country, however ill-digested or impracticable it might be. 
Some of the authors get angry when they find that 
their schemes do not even get a start. But there 
is one scheme which has been now before the country 
for some years and which its authors have tried to 
work first individually, then collectively and which is 
now being worked through an ever growing organisation 
called the All-India Spinners’ Association. The Spinning 
programme which has been demonstrated to be 
gomparatively a success can be indefinitely extended if 
workers of the right type can be had. 


During the Maharashtra tour, I have been taken 
to villages where there is almost continuous famine and 
where people are supposed to be without enough work 
and without enough to eat. Some of the villages are 
deserted for six or eight months during the year. The 
villagers go to Bombay, work under unhealthy and 
often immoral conditions, then return to their villages 
during the rainy season bringing with them corruption, 
drunkenness and disease. 1f{ the right type of workers go 
' to these villages with the message of the wheel and 
with a patience that will not be exhausted and a faith 
that will not be moved, not one of the villagers need 


leave their homes. For it is not merely the wages 


earned by the spinners that are to be counted but it 
is the whole reconstruction that follows in the wake 
of the Spinning wheel. The yillage weaver, the village 
dyer, the village washerman, the villago blacksmith, 
the village carpenter, all and many others will then 
find themselves reinstated in their ancient dignity, as 
is already happening wherever the spinning wheel has 
gained a footing. 
Who then car become a village worker? Vor the 
work that is required of him each worker should 
haye a thorough knowledge both theoretical and 
practical of the science of spinning; he should therefore 
know the different varieties of cotton; he should know 
the method of picking cotton suitable for hand- 
spinning. For mill-spinning cotton is picked anyhow. For 
hand-spinning if cotton is properly picked it will save 
an immense amount of labour and the yarn also will 
be stronger. He should know how to gin and should 
know the varieties of hand-gins used in Indian villages. 
He shonld know carding acd he should know the 
different cardiny bows in use. Ile should be able to 
tell the different staples of cotton and should be 
able to spin 4 given number of counts. He should be 
able to test the strength and evenness and counts of 
yarn. He should know a good Charkha from a bad 
one and snould be able to put dilapidated Charkhas 
under repair. He should be able to straighten an 
incorrect spindle. If tho worker is to live a model 
life in his village, he must know also the laws of civic 
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Sanitation and provide an lesson in sanitation 
to the villagers. He should know the domestic treat- 
ment of diseases of daily occurence. He should 
simple accountancy. Above all he must lead a pure 
and chaste life, if he is to make his mark amongst 
the villagers and gain their confidence. Naturally a 
village worker must find happiness in a simple and 
frugal life. Let no one think that I have sketched 
what is an impossible requirement. I have not. The 
technique though it reads formidable is by no means so 
for a patient student. Purity of character must be a 
foregone conclusion in any of this work. And no village 
worker can help falling a prey to some disease or other 
if he does not know and observe in his own person the 
laws of sanitation and does not know domestic.treatment . 
of simple diseases. The spinning organisation‘is capable 
of accommodating any number of workers who 
satisfy the simple test laid down above. 


The South African Settlement 
( By an Indian Settler in South Africa ) 

The result of the Round ‘'able Conference has turned 
out to be more satisfactory than it was expected. The 
dropping of the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (further Provision) Bill is perhaps its biggest 
achievement. Thanks are due for that to the labours 
of Sir Habibullah and his colleagues and not a small 
debt of gratitude of Indians in South Africa is due to 
that sincere friend of the oppressed, Mr.C. F. Andrews 
who so admirably performed the strenuous and most 
embarassing task of lessening the high tension .among 


the European public which alone has made this happy 
result possible. . 


object 


know 


can 


While the agreement in so far as concerns tho 
Aciatic Bill and its possible outcome if it had been 
passed, is honourable, much will depend on how 
honourably it will be kept. Having had bitter experience 
of the way such agreements haye fared in the past, one 
is apt to view it with the gravest suspicion. 

The repatriation scheme has been transformed into 
one of re-emigration and while under the former the 
Union Government had the right to send Indians to 
India their homeland, the powers under the. latter have 
been extended in that Indians can be sent away to any 
part of the world. This makes the scheme really more 
dangerous, and judging from past experience the community 
will have to be always watchful over the working 
of it. The leaders of the community will have to be 
on the alert in warning their ignorant brethren 
against accepting the scheme as an unmixed blessing, 
as much as the Government in inducing them to leave 
the country. 

There is in the \greement a scheme contemplated 
in connection with the housing of Indians in Natal which 
cannot be acceptable to Indians until the Durban Land 
Alienation and the Natal boroughs and ‘Townships Land 
Ordinances remain on the statute book. These ordinances 
have established the principle of segregation against 
which Indians have all along protested. Indian advisory 
committees as suggested in the Agreement. cannot 
therefore consistently participate in any housing scheme 
with these laws standing against them. 

The promise to appoint a Commission with a view 
to improving educational favilitics for Indians is 
certainly encouraging. The progress of «a community 
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depends largely on the standard of education, that is 
imparted to it, and if the South African Indian appears 
to be on a lower intellectual level than the Wuropean 
it is because opportunities or facilities for even. a 
tolerably high education are stuliously denied to him. 
The prosent position of education in the 
Union is woeful. Out of a school-going population of 


Indian 


about 48,188 Indian children in the Union today, 
educational facilities are afforded only to about 
8,416 children, whilst among LHuropeans out of a 


school-going population of 3,38,500, 3,541,081 children 
obtain education, which is imparted under the Tree 
and Primary Education Act. There are 12 Govern- 
ment schools and 3) Government aided schools for the 
Indians in the Union, while for the Europeans there 
are ag many as 4,833 schools. ‘The average expenditure 
on the education ,of an Indian child is £2-3-11, while 
that on each Huropean. child is £17-17-9. In many 
cases Indian children are turned out of schools for lack 
of accommodation, though their parents express the wish 
to pay full fees for their education. No provision is made 
for higher education, industrial or technical education; or 


agricultural education for Indians in any shape or form. 


The figures qucted above are a year old and may 
require Some modification, but I can fairl y-confidently 
say that the modifications if any would go to make 
the case against the Government all the Stronger. The 
remedy is to afford the Indian the same facilities for 
education as the Huropean. The Indian and the native 
today is only a taxpayer, without gettine the benefit 
for the tax he pays. 

The power given to the Union Government to 
cancel the domicile of a person who fails to return to 
the Union within three -years of his absence makes 
the immigration laws harsher than ever. Another 
restriction is that minor children. who were hitherto 
able to enter the Union accompanied by their father 
will now have to be accompanied by their 
well. This is also an additional hardship. 

With regard to the licensing question it 
promised that “when the time for the revision of the 
existing trade licensing laws arrives,” the 
Government would consider the request for a right of 
appeal to the highest court against the decision of th 
Licensing authgrities in all cases. P 

While the position will: be greatly relieved 
promises are fulfilled, it will not do for India 
lulled inté the false hope thaé the 
Conference has ‘once for ‘all settled the A 
in South Africa. _ ; ee 

The Areas Reservation Bill was 
at the heads of Indian settlers.threa 
death, and while that 
the process: of slow 


mother as 
has been 


Union 


if these 
to be 
Ronnd Table 
Siatic question 


a pistol pointed 
tening instantaneous 
threat has ‘been Withdrawn, 
y poisoning ma ; ; 
The administyation of Provincial Sire ieee 
harsh as ever.. Apart from? the Durban Land Alien 
tion and the Natal ‘Boroughs and “Townships [ ? 
Ordinances which empower the Natal io 
Government to put into practice their Segre vi 
policy, the Licensing laws in all the Provinces 7% , 
source Of constant hardship and discontent, i 
that these laws are of Seneral application | 
en admitted fact that they 
restrict Indian trade. 


It is true 
but it is also 
are administered only to 
The Immigration laws too are 
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a source of constant harassment and humiliation to 
Indians and so long as these laws remain on the 
statute book and the administration thereof remains as 
it is it will not be a matter for surprise if India 
hears discontent in the near 
future. 

There is, however, one point in the Agreement which 
if carried out will considerably enhance the status of 
India and also help a great deal to solve the Indian 
problem in South Africa. , That is the appointment 
of an Indian Agent in South Africa. All our hopes as 
to the fulfilment of the new promises rest on a judicious 
and happy selection of this agent. Indians in South 


another cry of 


Africa will agree with the opinion expressed in these 


columns by Mahatma Gandhi that no one is more 
suited for that position than the Rt. Hon. Srinivas 
Sastri. 

[ I publish this not so much for its intrinsic merit as 
for a sample of how a thinking setteler in South Africa 
views the Settlement. 


M. K. G.] 
Maharashtra Tour Collections : 
RATNAGIRI DISTRICT 
Savantvadi 1,785-1-0 
Vengurla’ 9238-12-6 
Malvan 875—1-0 
Kasal 31-0-0 
Kanakayali 102-—0-0 
Kharepatan 113-9-0 
Rajapur 282-6-0 
Lanje 164—0-1} 
Ratnagiri 1,770-—8-3 
Sangameshwar 5383-7-9 
Chiplun 747-12-9 
Khed 194-7-9 
7,478-2-14 
KOLABA DISTRICT 
Mahad 910-0-1 
Kasu 101-0-0 
Nagothne 122-12-6 
Pali 51-0=0 
Pen 565-7-0 
Chari 181-12-0 
Vashi 11-0-0 
Alibag 1,214—7-~3 
Vaishya Vidyashram 
Students 63-—3-0 
Kokan Vaishya Samaj d501-4-0 
Sasavane & Khedi’ 190~0-0 
Matunga Vaishyas 101-0—v 
Rukminibai More 101-4-0 
Ashtami 516 
Vaishyakothi 11-0-0 
Sarole Si1-0-y 
. Uran ‘ 101-0-0 
Panvel 1,065-0-0 
Chowk 167-0-0 
Karjat 51-040 
Dhootpapeshwar 
Aushadhalaya 101-0-0 


0,666-5-L0 
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Burma and Ceylon 


A correspondent whose studious habits aro evidenced 
by his letter itself thus writes: 

“Some of the following may strike you as idle 
academic questions, but the 
Burma in the 
Objects to 


menvion of India and 
er of your correspondent, who 
Hindustani being our interprovincial 
language, published in Young India of 10-2-'27, 
along with your reply (in which however you do 
not refer to Burma), gives me the excuse t0 


put you these questions which I haye long been 
thinking of doing: 


letter 


| “1. Do you believe that Burma can properly be a 
partner with India in the future Swaraj, or do you 
think it hetior that Burma should have a separate 
nationality? (As Burmese opinion itself is divided 


on the question, yours may guide both it and tho 
Indian.) 


“2. Have you ever been to Burma in the course 
of your many past tours of your country? If not, do 
you interd paying a visit to Burma in the future 
and when? : 

“3. Don’t you think it fit that Ceylon should be 
a partrier with India in a future Swarajic Federation 
on account of thoir closer racial, linguistic and 
religious ties than-exist between India and Burma, 
—provided of course that the Ceylonese are willing 
to it (and they seem very likely)? 


“4, Do you think that Hindustani has any 
appreciable yogue in Burma, though it has been a 
Congress province now for some years (since 1/08?), 
or that Hindustani will be acceptable to the 
Burmese? 

“5. Do. of Ceylon and the Ceylonese. 

“Well, these questions coming from me who have 
never been to Burma or Ceylon myself and can 
boast of no personal connections there may surprise 
you, but my interest in them is that of a 
cosmopolitan, which * take you also to be I 
therefore hope you will answer them at your early 
convenience, especially as I know that many Burmese 
and Ceylonese as well as Indians aro greatly 
interested in them, ‘and are curious to know your 
views.” : 

I have been'to Burma and know that part of the 
world sufficiently to enable me to answer with confidence 
tle question put by the correspondent. IT cannot say 
the same thing of Ceylon, which in spite of my desire, 
I have not yet been able to visit. I have no doubt 
in my mind that Burma cannot form part of India 
under Swaraj. British India is an artificial description 
‘Yeminding us of foreign, that is, British domination and 
therefore its boundary is 
the will of those who hold us in bondage. Free 
India will be an organic whole and will include those 
only who desire to remain as its free citizens: Therefore 
free India will have its geographical, ethnic and 
cultural limits. A free India - will therefore recognise 
the differences in race and culture of the Burmese, and 
while it will extend the hand of fellowship and help to 
the Burmese nation, it will recognise its right to 


complete independence and help it to regain and retani — 


it in s0 far as it lies in India’s power. Needless to 
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contracted or expanded at, 


Say that therefore in my scheme there is no demand 
upon the Burmese to learn Hindi or Hindustani. I 
expect those who are within the real Indian border to 
learn Hindustani because they are the children of a 
common land and heirs to a common 
bound together by various 
thier provincial dialects 
words. 


culture and are 
other considerations and 


contain 60 many common 


About Ceylon I cannot speak with eyual confidence. 
Although we have a common culture with Ceyl n and 
although it is predominantly inhabited by Indians from the 
South, it is a separate entity. And as J have no imperial 
aspirations for India of my imagination, I shuld be 
content to regard Ceylon as an absolutely independent 
state; but I sh‘uld not hesitate to accept Ceylon as 
part of free India if the Islanders express their wish to 
be in so an unmistakable language, 


. M. K. G. 
Two Speeches 


As promised in my last letter I summarise the 
speeches at Sholapur and Gulburga, As at Nasik the 
speech at Sholapur was a reply to. questions and 
criticisms made in an open letter addressed to € ‘andhiji 
by some people from the town. Their first. criticism 
was that those who appeared in Khadi on the occasion 
of Gandhiji’s visit were hypocrites inasmuch as they 
would shelye it the day he left. Did that indicate the 
pregress of Khadi? 


“Woll”, said Gandhiji with gusto, “I do not know. 
I know that T am selling Khadi wherever I go, and 
there ends my work. Supposing you purchase from me 
millions of rupees worth of Khadi and sink it into the 
sea, the sale is not vitiated. But the criticism is 
unfair. I know that some wear Khadi for the occasion, 
but they do not disguise the fact, ' They appreciate 
the message. of Khadi, but they say they cannot 
exclusively wear it for a number of reasons. Am I to 
tell them ‘Yon are no good. JI can do without your 
Khadi?’ No, no. My duty is to define our dharma 
in its falpess. ‘Their duty is to follow it as mmch as 
they can. People deceive me, you say: I do not 
understand how they can harm me even if they do. 
I am but aself-appointed agent of Daridranarayan and 
IT sball take from you only what you can give 


‘me. gt 


The other question was practically the same as was 
put at Nasik. ‘You are good enough’, they-say, ‘but 
your work has ruined the country.’ Iam but an erring 
mortal and like any one of you I am full of short- 
comings; therefore I beseech you to reject them and 
simply make the best of my capacity for service. Turn 
my good points to account and reject the bad ones. 
Tf you do not “pick and choose and simply reject me 
wholesale, what* will the world say to you? Will you 
regret the’ service of a man as a carrier because he is 
bund? ~... . 

“Ag I gaid at Nasik I fail 16 understand the shuddhi, 
tabligh and proselytisation as they are carried on today. 
I cannot understand a man changing the religion of 
his forefathers at the instance of another. But that 
is my personal conviction, No one need stgp shuddht, 
tabligh or proselytisation at my instance. My own duty 
is clear. I must go on purifying myself and hoping 
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he 


that only thereby wonld T react on my_ surroundings. 


It is my nnshakablo conviction that penance and self- 
purification ure the only means for tho protection of 
Hinduism. Do any amount of Sangathan, only let not 


that Sangathan be of the evil forces, let it be only of 
the forces of good.” 
Again in this speech he referred to the usual charge 
made against him of partiality for the Musalmans, and 
gave, if possible, a more vigorous answer: ‘ You say 
I am partial to the Musalmans.. So be it, though the 
Musalmans do not admit it. But my religion will not 
suffer by even aniota by reason of my partiality. I shall 
have to answer my God and my Maker if I give any one 
less than his due, but I am sure that He will bless me 
if He knows that I gave some one more than his due. 
IT ask you to understand me. If my hand or heart 
has done anything more than was anyone’s due, you 
should be proud of it, rather than deplore it. It 
should be a matter of pride to you as Hindus to 
think that there was amongst you at least one mad 
Gandhi who was not only just to the Musalmans, but 
even went out of his way in giving them more than 
their due. Tlinduism is replete with instances of 
tolerance, sacrifice and forgiveness. Think of the 
Sacrifice of the Pandavas, think of the forgiveness of 
Yudhishthira. Should it be a matter for sorrow for you, 
that there is at least one man who has tried to carry 
out the precept of Hinduism to the letter ?” 
But these to him were nothing before the charge 
of hypocrisy of the so-called followers which was more 
Serious, and he concluded the speech with a fervent 
appeal to them: “If there is anything in the charge 
that you are wearing Khadi just to please me, and for 
show, I say for God’s sake do not do so. I am not 
a Mahatma. IfI am one, the Mahatmaship is buat the 
expression of some Shakti. Pray do nothing for my 
sake. I shuddered when some one proposed that 
though I was silent I should exibit myself for darshan. 
I assure yon the words’ darshan and Mahatma stink 
in my nostrils. I am: unworthy of giving darshan. 
Even like you. I am a vessel of clay, liable to all the 
affectians and passions that flesh is heir to. How can 
Ibe fit. to give you darshan? One and only one 
darshan is necessary, viz., that of the Nameless, formless, 
indefinable, absolute. Try if you can to see Him 
everywhere, in a poor man’s hut as in a palace, in a 
latrine as well as in a temple. Have if you will the 
darshan of Khadi- and yisualise its immense 
potentialities. Dismiss the mortal frame called Gandhi 
from your mind. Its darshan will be of no avail.” 
The Gulburga speech was a more passionate outpouring 
of the heart agony. ‘Though no reference was made, 
either in the addresses given or the speeches made 
at the meeting, to the ‘Gulburga gone mad’ of 1924, 
the memory of it was not absent from any one’s 
mind, not at any ra‘o from Gandhiji’s mind. In the 
course of a speech which must have thrilled both the 


Hindus and Musalmans gathered in the vast courtyard. | 


of the famous Sharana Basappa Temple which still bore 
the marks of the mob-fury of 1924, Gandhiji said: 
“My heart burns with agony when I see young men 
dressed in foreign caps and clothes. Tt is surprising that 
they do not see that whilst’ the rupees . that they 
Spend or’ foreign caps are wasted, the annas that 
they need spend on Khadi caps all go to the pockets 
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of the poor. The man who shnts his eyes to the 
poor of his land and seeks to befriend the poor 
of the world must be mad indeed. God will find him 
guilty of arrogating to himself His fnnction. The Hindu 
who recites his Gayatri regularly and the Musalman 
who says his namaaz five times a day are doing s0 
in vain, if they have no corner in their hearts for the 
poor of their land. This is the message I would leave 
With the Hindus and Musalmans of this place.” 


Turning to the Hindu-Mnslim question he said: “* Much 
as I would like to pour out my agony before you I know 
that it will be a cry in the wilderness. I therefore 
daily send ont my prayer to God: ‘ Lord, do somehow 
deliver us from this conflagration.’ ~But I should 
be untrue to my creed if as a believing and Satyagrahi 
Hindu I disguised from you the feelings within me. 
When I went into the temple I was shown the spot 


Where the idol was removed and the Nandi was 
desecrated. I tell you the sight pained me. 
You may call me an idolator if you will. I 
8ee God everywhere and in everything. I teli you 


God would nevor approve of those acts of desecration. 
Whilst in Yeravda jail, I read Maulana Shibli’s life of 
the Prophet; I also read Usva-e-Sahaba and van say 
that those who did the acts were wrong, that Islam 
never sanctions such things and they were guilty before 
God and man. When.I heard of these things I was 
convinced that the matter had passed ont of humar 
hands. If there were men who devoted all their 
time and energy to the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity I 
at least was one of them; but when my efforts did not 
seem to bear any fruit I threw myself on God. When 
the saints and God-fearing people of Islam saw that 
there was discord and strife after the passing away of the 
Prophet, they dissociated themselves from them, migrated 
to Egypt, Persia and other lands and there retired 
into seclusion and sent up their prayers to God. It is 
these saints that have kept Islam alive. Howoften 
have I wished to retire thus into seclusion! And 
though I know: that history will take note of my efforts 
as those of one’who was a servant of God, who 
committed Himalyan blunders but who had also the 
courage to confess them and repent for them, I know 
that today I can do. no better than be silent on this 
question. e 

“Bat if you will not listen to me in that matter, 
you certainly. will not disdain to think of the millions 
of the poor amongst you. Do you know that many of 
the spinners. in Bihar, Bengal and the Punjab out of 
the 50,000 spinners in India for whom the A.L5.A. 
finds employment, are Musalmaus? Have you read the 
heart-rending. tales of woe. of some of them? One of the 
workers in. Gujarat asked a Musaliaa woman aged 65 as 
to why she bothered to spin when spinning brought her 


‘only an anna per day, She said the fact that there 


was Some One to give her an anoa in return for the 
yarn she spun convinced her that there Surely must 
be God somewhere. Fight, therefore, as mach as you 
wish, but when a man like me appeals for help, pray 
forget yonr ‘quarrels and your ‘hostilities and do 
something for the cause he pleads.” 


Ly M. D. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER XV 


In the Congress 
In the Congress at last. The immense pavilion and 
the volunteers in stately array, as also the elders 
seated on the dais, overwhelmed me. I wondered where 
I should be in that vast assemblage. 


The presidential address was a book by itself. To 
read it from cover to cover was ont of the question. 
Only a few passages were therefore read. 


After this came the election of the Subjects 
Committee. Gokhale took me t0.the Committee 
meetings. 


Sir Pherozeshah had of course agreed to admit my 
resolntion, but I was wondering who would put it before 
the Subjects Committee and when. For there were 
lengthy speeches to every resolution, and all in English 
to boot. And every resolution had some well-known 
leader to back it. 
those veteran drums, and as the night was closing in, 
my heart was beating fast. The resolutions coming 
at the fag-end were, so far a3 I can recollect, rushed 
through at aeroplane speed. Every one was hurrying 
to go. It was 11 o'clock. I had not the courage 
to speak. I had already met Gokhale who had looked 
at my resolution. So [ drew near his ‘chair and 
whispered to him: ‘Please do something for me.’ 
Ue said: ‘Your resolution is not out of my,mind. 
You see the way they are. rushing through the 
resolutions. But 1 will not allow yonrs to he passed 
over. ’. 

‘So we have done?’ said Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 

-€No, no, there is still the. resolution on Sonth 


Africa. Mr.Gandhi has long been waiting,’ cried ont 
Gokhale. ; 

‘Have you seen the resolution ?? asked Sir Pherove- | 
shah. 

© OF course. ' 


‘Do yon like it?’ 

‘It is quite good. ’ 

‘Well then, let us have it, Gandhi. 
(a read it trembling. 

Gokhale supported it. 


Mine was but a feeble pipe amongst 


‘Unanimously passed,’ cried out every One 

‘You will have five minutes to speak to it, Gandhi,’ 
said Mr. Wacha. 

‘The procedure was far from pleasing to me. No one 
had troubled to understand the resolution, every one was 
in a hurry to go, and because Gokhale had seen the 
resolution, it was not thought necessary for the rest to 
see it or understand it! é 

The morning found me worrying about my speech. 
What was I to speak in five minutes? I hai prepared 
myself fairly well, but the words would not come to 
me. I had decided not to read my speech bnt to 
speak ex tempore. But the facility to speak that I had 
acquired in South Africa seemed to have left me 
for the moment. - 

As soon as it was time for my resolution Sir Dinshaw 
called out my name. I stood up. My head was reeling. 
I read the resolution somehow. Some one had printed 
and distributed amongst delegates copies of his poem 
in praise of foreign emigration. I read the poem and 
referred to the grievances of the settlers in South 
Africa. Just at this moment Sir Dinshaw rang the bell. 
I was sure I had not yet spoken for five minutes. I did 
not know that the bell was rung in order to warn 
me to finish in two minutes more. I had heard others 
speak for half-an honr or three qnarters of an hour 
and yet no bell Was. rung. for them., TI felt hnrt, and 
sat down no sooner then the bell was rung. But my 
childlike intellect thovght then that the poem 
contained an answer to Sir Pherozeshah.” There was 
no question abont the passing ‘of the resolution. In 
those days there was hardly any difference between 
visitors and delegates. Every one raised his hands 
ant all resolutions passed unanimously. My. resolution 
also fared likewise and, so lost all its importance 
for me. And yet the very fact that it was passed 
by the Congress was enough io delight my heart. 
The knowledge that the imprimatur of the Congress 
meant that of the whole country was enongh to 
delight any one. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Cf, Chapter XIII Para 2, 
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Weekly Letter 


at last-—Ratnagiri which 
every man that spoke to us had described as the 
birth-place of Lokamanya. I had gone to the meeting 
a few minutes before Gandhiji and taken my seat 
among those seated on the dais—mostly Vakils and 
members of the Municipality and Local Board. My éakl: 
attracted the attention of an American missionary who 
was sitting a few feet away from me and he asked 
his neighbour what I was doing. The gentleman 
seemed to know and so he described the process. The 
missionary friend was very glad and turning to me 
said: ‘That's very good, you are turning your spare 
moments to good account. But it must be slow work.’ 

Yes,’ said T, ‘it is slow work, but it is all gain and 
no loss.’ ‘Why do not the common people utilise 
their spare hours thus? the friend asked. ‘That is 
why we shonld all spin:’ He nodded assent and said: ‘I 
understand why Mr. Gandhi puts such an omphasis’ on 
spinning by the educated classes.’ A gentleman seated 
near him put in: ‘That is the only point in his 
programme. ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘truth: also is the only 
point in his programme.’ Some friends winced at the 
retort and said apdlogetically no reflection was intended 
in the remark about spinning being the only point. The 
missionary friend had a hearty langh at the expense 
of friends sitting round him practically all in mill-cloth 
or foreign cloth. The missionary proceeded to talk about 
conditions in America before the advent of industrial 
civilisation and our talk would have been more lively 
had not Gandhiji’s arrival been announced by the stir 
of people around us. 

Gandhiji’s speech here was, as expected, the most 
important in Konkan, ‘Lokamanya’s birth-place is a 
riace of pilgrimage not only for me but for the whole 
of India’, he said and recalled that his old friend 
Sjt. Savarkar whom he had known well in England and 
whose sacrifice and patriotism were well known was 
also residing at Ratnagiri. ‘We had our differences then,’ 
he added, ‘we have them now, but they have not 
affected in the least our friendship. Differences of 
opinion should never mean hostility. If they did, my 
wife and I should be sworn enemies of one another. I 
do not know two persons in the world who had no 
difference of opjnion, and as I am a follower of the 
Gita, I have always attempted to regard those who 
differ from me with the same affection as I have for 
my nearest and dearest.’ But I must summarise the 
speech separately. The caskets fetched Rs. 200, and 
considerable Khadi was sold. 


After the meeting he had a note from Sjt. Savarkar 
to say that he had been ailing for some time, and 
Gandhiji called at his place on his way to the women’s 
meeting. There was_a little incident before he left for 
Sjt. Savarkar’s place which I think is worth recording. 
Appasaheb Patvardhan introduced a friend as a staunch 
Khadiwalla and supported his request to have Gandhiji 
at his place for a minute. ‘Why?’ asked Gandhiji.- ‘He 
is a good worker, and he deserves it,’ was the reply. 
‘Multiply the process and I should be visiting the 
houses of every Khadi-weaver and Khadi-worker. Instead 
I should expect them to forego their desire and leave 
me free to visit those who have no faith in Khadi 
and whom I would like to convert. You must under 


We were at Ratnagiri 


stand my principle of Satyagrahi pakshapata—righteous 
partiality.’ 

The meeting with Sjt. Savarker was a pleasant one. 
He emphasised that Gandhiji was there not as a political 
leader, but as a friend, and that he would not therefore 
engage him in a discussion, as some of his friends had 
desired. But incidentally he asked Gandhiji to clear 
his attitude about untouchability and Shuddhi. Gandhiji 
cleared some of the misrepresentations and said: ‘ We 
cannot have long talk today, but you know my regard 
for you as a lover of truth and as one who would lay 
down his life for the sake of truth. Besides, our goal 
is altinmately one and I would like you to correspond 
with me as regards all points of difference between 
us. And more. I know that you cannot go out of 
Ratnagiri and I would not mind finding out two or 
three days to come and stay with you if necessary to 
discuss these things to our satisfaction,’ The conversation 
was al] in Flindi. ‘I thank yon,’ said Sjt. Savarkar, 
‘but yon are free and I am bound, and I don’t 
want to put yon in ihe same -case as I. Bnt I will 
correspond with yon. ’ 

The women’s meeting was one of the best we have 
seen for many a long day. There were abont a thousand 
Indies, all sealed in perfect silence, not even the ery 
of a baby disturbing il. They had collected a purse 
and they gave again in response to Candhiji’s appeal. 

But I must pass on io other places. There were 
little items worth noting at all places —— Sangameshwar 
with a population of less than 1,000 giving a purse 
of abont Rs. 500, Mahad with hundreds of Shivaji’s 
Maylas anxious to have a glimpse of Gandhiji, Alibag 
where something like 15 garlands were presented. and 
auctioned,— but I must pass on and come to Sasavne. 
Sasfyne would nct have been on the programme but 
for a model residential school that is run there by a 
few selfless workers of high character. The institution 
is called Vaishya Vidyashram, being mainly for 
Vaishya boys (though other boys are not excluded 
and 12 out of 104 are non-Vaishyas) and maintained 
out of funds donated by a Vaishya merchant and 
those contributed yearly by the community. It is 
ideally situated on a plot of ground of. 21 acres full 
of trees and palnis, far enough from public haunts, 
and with its outskirts ever being lapped by the 
waves of the Arabian Sea. Of a quiet evening you may 
sight the Colaba lighthouse at a distance of some 
twelve miles as the crow flies and on a clear day the 
prominent buildings in the Fort, Bombay, are fairly 
visible. 

The visit was an agreeable surprise. From what little 
we could see of the Ashram during the few hours 
we were there, we could see that it was an institution run 
on original lines and had features which it would be difficult 
to surpass. It is the result of the combined efforts of 
Sjt. Dhavan and Sjt. More, the one an educationist 
non-cooperator and the other a businessman who has 
supplied the principal part of the funds to help his 
friend in the realisation of his dream. Being an 
institution mainly for boys of the commercial class the 
instruction is principally vocational, but the greatest 
emphasis is laid on moral, religious and physical training, 
the ideal being to iurn out healthy and self-reliant 
servants of the community of high character. Only un- 
married students are admitted; Khadi wearing and spinning 
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are compulsory and prayers and Bhajans are an ogsential 
part of their daily routine. Ata quiet mecting in the 
evening tho boys presented Candhiji with 1,60,000 
yards of yarn spun during the month, with a pioco of 
cloth woven Oul of thoir yarn, Is 501 collected: from 
the Vaishya community, -Rs. 199 from the neighbouring 
village, and last but by no means tho least, «a contri- 
bution of Ns. 68-3-0 being the value of yhoo, sugar, milk 
and wheat that the boys had denied thomselyes for 
One week, especially for the Deshabandhu und. “ I 
had come oatirely unpropared for these tokens of loye, 
-— love not only for me, but for the poor, ” said Gandhiji, 
“and my greatest joy is due to the shapo these tokens 
have taken, The donation of Rs. 63-3-U reminds me of a 
Sacred donation that I received from the late Swami 
Shraddhanand for my work in South Africa and which 
represented the value of the labour of love rendered by 
his brahmacharis. It is worth more than millions to 
me and if makes my responsibility for utilising the 
funds all the greater. Your yarn also is worth its 
weight in gold, for whut is the yalue of gold, but the 
price of labour spent in obtaining it ? 
any the less? And it is more sacred inasmuch as il 
has been all done in the spirit of sacrifice. ‘Che rest 
of the speech was as a Vaishya talking to Vaishya 
boys. ‘With brahmacharya as your shicld and buckler 
you should find no difficulty in entering any walk of 
life, and if you will follow the vocation natural to you, 
-—agricuiture, cow protection, and commerce, — in the 
right way, you will serye both your community and the 
country. But beware that your pursuit of these 
professions may not become synonymous with exploitation 
‘as it is today. If you desire to take off the sinister 
aspect of greedy commerce, you will have to make it 
centre round the Charkha. ‘There are exploiters enough 
on thig earth. If we also follow suit, we shall have to 
seek for our victims on other planets. Khadi is the 
only wholesome national trade that we can pursue and 
as Vaishyas I ask you not to neglect it.” 


It was a unique meeting. There was pindrop silence. 
There were garlands of course, but Gandhiji did 
not auction them. Nor did he make any appeal for 
collections. ‘I had not come on a business visit here. 
Bat you haye given me more than enough,’ he said. 


Is your labour 


In the early hours of the next morning Gandhiji 
had a heart to heart chat with the teachers. He 
was not quite satisfied with the kitchen and conser- 
vancy arrangements and the whole talk turned upon the 
best way in which both departments should be so arranged 
as to subserve the ends of brahmacharya. * Life after 
all hovers between the two functions of consumption 
and evacuation, said Gandhiji, ‘and you will make 
your institution ideal if besides giving. your students a 
literary education you have made finished cooks and 
sweepers of them. That is just the drift of the 
inspiring talk. 

I must not omit to mention their evening and 
morning prayers which were as unostentatious as their 
other programme. The devotional songs accompanied by 
rapturous music seemed to fill the wholo atmosphere. 
Hardly ever before have wo attended a prayer function 
go ennobling and uplifting. 

* In the morning Gandhiji performed the installation 
- geromony of the image of Maruti as part of their 
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Gymnasia are an almost indispensable 
featuro of Maharashtra schools, but the thing worth 
special notice was tho uniformly fine physiques of the 
boys und their Khadi uniforms. ‘I instal this image of 
Maruti hore,’ ho said, ‘nob merely because Maruti had 
thostrength of a gisat. IWven Rayana had that strength. 
But Maruti had the strength of soul, and_his physical 
strength “was only. a manifestation of his spiritual 
strength which in its turn was the dircct fruit of his 
exclusive deyotion to Rama and his brahmacharya. 
May you therefore be like Maruti of matchless valour 
born out of your brahmacharya and may that valour 
be dedicated to the service of the Motherland. ’. 

Thus camo to an end perhaps the happiest few 


gymnasium. 


hours that we have eyer had in our tours. M. D. 
Maharashtra Collections — 
; NASIK DISTRICT 
Malegaon 651 0 0 
Nandgaon 610 -0--.0 
Manmad 79 4 0 
Nasik 387 0. Oo 
Sinnar 101--0--8 
AUMEDNAGAL DISTRIC!! : 
Ddanganiner. iy 431° 0.0 
Kopargaon 626 0 0 
Belapur 540 0 0 
Ahmednagar 5,548 O O 
Mirajgaon — , 410 @ 0 
| SHOLAPUR DISTRICL 
Karmala 2 USL < Dep 
aiese Ss 61 O23 
Kurdavyadi 25720 20 
Barsi 908 0 0 
Valsang 1030 20 
Sholapur 6,733 5 O 
Mohol — 413:0.20 
Penoor 21 OO 
SATARA DISTRICT 
Lonand 167 0 O 
Dadhgaon 331-00 
Dhaayali 25° 0 <0 
Ashte 404 0 0 
_ Islampar 620 0 0 
Ratare—Haranakhsa BO 8-0 
Karad 510 0 0 
Satara 555 O O 
Gadegaon 61-0 <0 
Natepute 61 0 0 
oe NATIVE STATES 
Akkalkot 227 8 O 
' Gulbarga. 3,650 0 0 
Phaltan | 520 -0 -0 
Sangli 1,385 0 0 
On the way to Belgaum aes 15 0 0 


Total 27,675 


Self—-Restraint versus Self-Indulgence 
py M. K. GANDHI 
Contents: 1. ‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy” 2. Birth 
Control 3. Svme Argumenis considered 4. Oa 
‘the Necessity of Contisence 5. Self-Control 6. Brahma- 
charya 7. rath v. Brahmacharya 8. Parity 9. In 
Confidence. Appendix: ‘Generation and Regeneration. ’ 
182 Pages, Demy Ociavo. Price 12 Annas,Postage 2as. 
Apply to — Manager, Young India 
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Mr. Speaker's Donation 

It was not without regret that I had to withhold 
the pleasure from the readers of sharing the news 
contained in the following correspondence between 
Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel and myself: 

I 
Arya Bhawan, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay, 10th May, 1926. 
Dear Mahatmaji, 

When I accepted the office of President of the 
Legislative Assembly I had made a resolve within 
myself that I would devote the sayings from my salary 
towards the furtherance of some object calculated to 
promote the national welfare. It was not possible for 
me, for various reasons, to save anything worth the 
name within the first six months. Since the last month, 
however, I am glad to say that I am quite out of the 
wood, and can and do save a substantial amount. I 
find, that on an averge, I require Rs. 2,000 per month 
for my expenses. The amount of my net salary 
excluding income tax is Rs. 3,625. 
to sel apart Rs.1,625 per month, beginning from 
the last month, to be utilised hereafter in snch manner 
aud for such purpose as you may approve. I have, of 
course, SOme ideas in the matter, and I will in due 
course discuss them with you. But whether you agree 
with me in those ideas or not, the amount is at your 
disposal. I enclose herewith a cheque for Rs. 1,625 
from my salary for the month of April. . 


I trust you will not decline to take this respon- 


sibility. lam, 
Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) V. J. Patel 

II 

« Sukhdale”, dina, 
lst May, 1946, 
My dear Mahatmaji, . 

I enclose herewith a choque for Ks. 4,325, Rs. 1,625 
being my contribution from my salary for the month of 
May, and Rs. 2,700 representing the balance I had in hand 
out of the amount of Rs. 3,200 actually collected for 
the purse of Rs. 5,000 which my colleagues of the 
Bombay Corporation had subscribed on the expiry of my 
term of office as President of the Corporation. I had 
already explained to you personally whea 1 last met 
you at Sabarmati, why this balance, which in normal 
circumstances I had intended and announced to spend 


for such purposes of the Swaraj Party und the Bombay - 


Municipal Nationalist Party as I considered proper, I 
now propose to iemit to you to be added to the 
fund to be started from my monthly contribution out 
of my salary. 
Yours sincercly, 
(Sd.) V. J. Patel 
Ill 
The Ashram, 


; : ; Sabarmati, 25-7~26 
Dear Vithalbhai, 


I have your letters with cheques in all amounting 
to Re.7,575 being a portion of your three months’ 


ee ee ee 
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salary as the Speaker of the Assembly together with 
the balance of the purse of Rs. 5,000 presented to you. 
You have asked me to spend the amount for ‘ an object 
calculated to promote the national welfare in such 
manner as I may approve.’ Since writing that letter, 
you have discussed with me personally your views about 
the use of vour handsome donation. I have been 
taxing miyself as to what I should really do and I 
have finally come to the decision to let the amount 
accumulate “for the present. And I am_ therefore 
depositing the money in the Agency acgount of the 
Ashram for six months certain so as to get a fair 
interest. And, as soon’as party feeling has ceased, I 
propose to invite the co-operation of a few mutual 
friends and then in consultation with you and them 
to use the money for some commendable national 
purpose. 

Meanwhile, I tender my congratulations for the 
generous spirit which has actuated you in parting with 
a large portion of your salary fora public object. Let 
me hope that your example will prove infectious. 

: Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M, K. Gandhi 
HY: 
20, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, ¥th March, 1927. 
My dear Mahatmaji, a 

I have decided, as you are already aware, to remut 
to you as before such amount as .I think I can 
reasonably save every month from my salary for the 
purpose mentioned in my letter to you on the subject 
in the month of April last. I propose to continue this 
arrangement as far as possible during the whole period 


of my office as President of the Assembly. | 


I enclose herewith a cheque for Rs. 2,000 representing 

such sayings till the end of February. 
Yours sincerely, 
. J Sd): Ved eatel 

~ The news was withheld at the express. wish of 
Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel. He felt a delicacy about the 
announcement whilst the elections were pending. After 
the elections too T was unable to obtain his consent till 
last week. I would myself have encouraged the hesitancy, 
if public good had not demanded publicity. I know that 
Vithalbhai desires his example to be copied. If for some 
reason or other salaries out of all proportion to Indian 
environment must be drawn, an adequate proportion of 
them may be set aside for some public good. I am aware 
that there are several highly salaried men who devote 
their income not for personal enjoyment but for public 
good. But they direct their use in any manner they 
choose. Vithalbhai desires to, constitute of such 
donations » special fuad and leave its administration 
in the hands of men of known standing. If the object 
is to be attained, the board of trustees should, whilst 
it ought to be completely national, be representative of 
aS many parties as it is possible to bring at a common 
board. I therefore invite criticism and suggestion from 
those who approve of the plan. I have no desire to 
take sole charge of the funds or to use them only for 
the purposes to which my life is devoted. I know that 
I shall be best fulfilling the purpose of Vithalbhai’s 
great gift by seeking the co-operation of as many as 


would help. 
M. K, G. 
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No anv Yes 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Saklatwala ig dreadfully in earnest. 


His sincerity is- transparent. Wis sacrifices are great, 
His passion. for the poor is unquestioned, 


* Comrade ’ 


therefore given his fervent open appeal to mo that 
close attention which that of a sincere patriot and 
humanitarian must command. But in spite of all my 
desire to say ‘yes’ to his appeal, I must say ‘no’ if 
I am to return sincerity for sincerity or if = am to 
act according to my faith. But I ean say ‘yes’ to 
his appeal after my own fashion. For underneath his 
intense desire that I should co-operate with him on his 
terms, there is the emphatic implied condition that I 
must say ‘yes’ only if his argument satisfies my head 
and heart. A ‘no’ uttered from deepest conviction is 
better and greater than a ‘yes’ merely uttered to please, 
or what is worse, to avoid trouble. 

In spite of all the desire to offer hearty co-operation, 
I find myself against a blind wall. His facts are fiction 
and his deductions based upon fiction are necessarily 
baseless. And where these facts are true, my whole 
energy is concentrated upon nullifying their (to me) 
poisonous results. I am sorry, but we do stand at 
opposite poles. There is however one great thing 
in common between us. Both claim to have the good 
of the country and humanity as our only goal. Though 
therefore we may for the moment seem to be going in 
Opposite directions, I expect we shall meet some day. 
I promise to make ample amends when I discover my 
error. Meanwhile, however, my error, since I do not 
recognise it as such, must ‘be my shield and my 
solace. 


For unlike ‘Comrade’ Saklatwala, I do not believe 
that multiplication of wants and machinery contrived 
to supply them is taking the world a single step 
nearer its goal. ‘Comrade’ Saklatwala swears by the 
modern rush. I whole-heartedly detest this mad desiro 
to destroy distance and time, to increase animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search of 
their satisfaction. If modern civilisation stands for 
all this, and I have understcod it to do so, I call 
it satanic and with it the present system of 
Government, its best exponent. I distrust its schemes 
of amelioration of the lot of the poor, I distrast 
its currency reform, I distrust its army and 
nayy. In ‘the name of civilisation and its own 
safety this Government has- continuously bled the 
masses, it has enslaved the people, it has bribed the 
powerful with distinctions and riches and it has sought 
to crush under the weight of its despotic regulations 
the liberty-loving patriots who would not be won over 
either by flattery or riches. I would destroy that 
systein tcday, if I had the power. I would use the 
ynost deadly weapons, if I believed that they would 
destroy it. I refrain only because the use of such 
weapons would only perpetuate the system though it 
may destroy its present administrators. ‘Those, who 
seek to destroy men rather than their manners, adopt 
the latter and become worse than those whom they 
destroy under the mistaken belief that the manners 
will die with the men. They do not know the root 
of the evil. 


I have’ 
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The movement of 1920 was designed to show that 
we could not reform the soulless system by violent 
means, thus becoming soulless ourselves, but we 
could do so only by not becoming victims of the 
system, i. c. by non-cd-operation, by ‘saying an emphatic 
‘no” to every advance made to entrap us into the 
nets spread by Satan. 

That movement suffered a check but is not dead. 
My promise was conditional, The conditions were 
simple and easy. But they proved too difficult for 
those who took a leading part in the movement. 

What * Comrade’ Sakiatwala believes to be my error 
and failure I regard to be the expression of my strength 
and deep conviction. It may be an error but 80 long as 
my conviction that it is truth abides, my very error 
must, as it does, sustain me. My retracing my steps 
at Bardoli I hold to be an act of wisdom and supreme 
service to the country. The Government is the weaker 
for that decision: It would have regained all lost 
position if I had persisted after Chauri Chaura in 
carrying out the terms of what was regarded us an 
ultimatum to the Viceroy. 

My ‘comrade’ is wrong in saying that the South 
African movement was a failure. If it was, my whole 
life must be written down as a failure. And his 
invitation to me to enlist under his colours must be 
held to be meaningless. South Africa gave the start 
to my life’s mission. Nor do I consider it to be wrong 
to have offered, during the late war, the services of 
my companions and myself, under my then convictions, 
as ambulance men. 

This great M. P. is in a hurry. He disdains to 
study facts. Let me inform him that the Khadi 
movement is not on the wane. It did last year at 
least twenty times as much work as during 1920. It 
ig now serving not less than 50,000 spinners in 1,500 
villages besides weavers, washermen, printers, dyers and 
tailors. 

Mr. Saklatwala asks 
Well, it stands for simplicity not shoddiness. 


what Khaddar stands for. 
It sits 


‘well on the shoulders of the poor and it can be made, 


as it was made in the days of yore, to adorn the bodies 
of the richest and the most artistic men and women. 
It is reviving ancient art and crafts. It des not 
geek to destroy all machinery but it does regulate its 
use and check its weedy growth. It uses machinery 
for the service of the poorest in theit own cottages. 
The wheel is itself an exquisite piece of machinery.. 
Khaddar delivers the poor from the bonds of the 
rich and creates a moral and spiritual bond between 
the classes and the miasses. It restores to the poor 
somewhat of what the rich have taken from them. 
Khaddar docs not displace a single cottage industry. 
On the contrary it is being daily recognised that it is 
pecoming the centre of other village industries. 
Khaddar brings*a ray of hope to the widow's broken 
up home. 
But it does not prevent her from earning more if 
she can. It prevents no one from seeking a better 
occupation. Khaddar offers honourable employment to 
those in need of some. It utilises the idle hours of 
the nation. The esteemed comrade quotes with pride 
the work of those who offer more lucrative em ployment. 
Let him know that Khaddar does that automatically. It 
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eanaot put annas into the pockets of the poor without 
putting rupees into the pockets of some. Whereas 
those who begin their work in the cities, though they 
are no doubt doing good work, tonch but the 
fringe of the question. Khaddar touches the very 
ventre and therefore necessarily inclades the rest. 

But the whole of the impatient communist’s lettor 
concentrates itself upon the cities and thus ignores 
India and Indian conditions which are to be found only 
in her 700,000 villages. The half adozen modern ‘cities 
are an excrescence and serye at the present mcement 
the eyil purpose of draining the life-blood of the 
villages. Khaddar is an attempt to rovise and reyerse 
the process: and establish a better relationship between 
the cities and the villages. The cities with their 
insolent torts are a constant menace to the life and 
liberty of the villagers. | 

Khaddar has the greatest organising power in it 
because it has itself to be organised and because it 
affects all India. If Khaddar rained from heaven it 
would be a calamity. But as it can. only be manufac- 
tured by the willing co-operation’ of starving millions 
and thousands of middle class. men and women, its 
Success means the best organisation conceivable along 
peaceful lines. If cooking had to be revived and 
required the same organisation, I should’ claim for it 
the same merit that I claim for Khaddar. 

My communist comrade finds fault with my work 
among the labéurers in Jamshedpur because I acceptod 
an address in Jamshedpur not from. the Tatas but from 
the employees. His disapprobation is due, I expect, to 
the fect that the late Mr. Ratan Tata was in tho 
chair, Well, I am not.ashamed of the honour. Mr. Tata 
appeared.to me to be a humane and considerate employer. 
He readily granted, I think, all the prayers of the 
employees and I heard later that the agreement was 
being honourably kept. I do ask and receive donations 
for my work from the rich as well as the poor. The 
former gladly give me their donations. This is no 
_ personal triumph. It is the triumph of non-violence 
which I endeavour to represent, be it ever go inadequately. 
It is {to me a matter of perennial satisfaction that 
I retain generally ihe affection and ihe trust of 
those whose principles and policies I oppose. The South 
Africans gave me personally their confidence and 
extended their friendship: In spite of my denunciation 
of British policy and system I enjoy the affection of 
thousands of Englishmen and women, and in Spite 
Of unqualified condemnation of modern materialistic 
Civilisation, the circle of European and American 
friends is ever Widening. It ig again a triumph of 
non-violence. 

Lastly about labour in the cities. Let there be no 
misunderstanding. I am not Opposed to organisation 
of labour, but as in everything élse, I want its 
Organisation along Indian lines, or if you will, my lines. 
I am doing it. The Indian labourer knows it instinc- 
tively. Ido not regard capital to be the enemy of 
labour. I hold their co Ordination to be perfectly 
possible. The organisation of labour that I undertook 
in South Africa, Champaran or Ahmedabad was in no 
Spirit of hostility to the capitalists, The resistance 
in each case and to the extent it was thought necessary 
was wholly successful. My ideal is equal distribution , 
but so far as I can see, it is not to, be realised. I there. 
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fore work for equitable distribution. This I seek to 
attain through Khaddar. And since its attainment 
must sterilise British exploitation at its centro, it 16 


calculated to purify tho British connevtion. Hence in 
that sense Khaddar leads to Swaraj. 
The Mahatma I must leave to his fate, ‘Though 


ts non-vo-operator I shall gladly snbscribo to w bill to 
make it criminal for atybody to call me Mahatma 
and to touch my feet. Where I can impose the law 
myself, i, ¢. at the Ashram, the practice is criminal. 


The Ratnagiri Speech 
After describing Ratnagiri as a place of pilgrimage 
for the whole of India, as it was Lokamanya’s birth- 
place, and after a feeling reference to Sjt.V. D. 
Savarkar, Gandhiji said: era 


“You know Lokamanya’s Swaraj Mantra. I do 


not think there has been any follower of Lokamanya 


who has tried to carry out the Maura more than I. 


There may be many whose cfforts are equal to mine, 


but no one can claim to hayo pat forth greater 
cflort. Vor I know that nos only is Swaraj our 
birthright, but that it is our sacred duty to win it. 
lor in so far as wo aro removed from Swaraj we are 
removed from manhood. A proper manifestation of all 
Our powers is impossible without Swaraj. And tho 
Swaraj that Lokamanya had in view was not the 
Swaraj for Ratnagiri poople or for Maharashtris, -but 
for the wholo of India, poor as well as rich, and 


Swaraj has no meaning for tho poor unless they “have — 


enough to eat. Why should wo not serve our mills, 
you ask. Seth Narottam Morarji, tho owner of. the 
Sholapur mills is a friend-of mine, and I was the guest 
of his son who showered his affection on me. But 
does that mean that I must use cloth from the 
Sholapur mills and serve that ‘poor’ Seth Narottam 
and his son? Even they will not say that I would be 
serving the poor by using their cloth. 

“I have been told everywhere that Konkan is poor. 
If you are poor, the situation must be unbearable for 
you. You say that poor people from your parts go to 
Bombay and earn a living there. Do you know the 
price that they have to pay for that living? They live in 
hovels without light and air, a few feet by a few feet, where 
several men and womea are huddled together without 
regard for their bodily cleanliness or decency. Are 
you ready to send yout mothers and sisters to live 
under such conditions? Do yon not agree that the 


women that go to the Bombay mills are your mothers 
and sisters and the men your brothers? Are you 
prepared to see your brothers and sisters take to a 
life of drunkenness and shame and return home and 
spread the infevtion of their vices? Is it worth while 
paying thisterrible price for the eight annas they manage 
to earn there ? 3 

“Oar cattle are destroyed because we do not know 
true cow protection and our villages are ruined because 
we do not know true economics and sociology. The 
Charkha can stop that ruinous process. Do you know 
the daily income per head of our country ? Oar 
economists say that it is ono anna and gix pios, though 
even that is misleading. If some one Were to work 
out the average depth of a river as four feet from the 
fact that the river was six feot deep in certain places 
end two fect in others, and proccoded to ford it, 
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would he not be drowned ? 


That is how statistics 
mislead, 
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BEM eh ec i ee 
A Maulvi in Bengal went and asked some of those 
women not to spin on the ground that the Khadi 


The average income is worked out from 
the figures of the income of the poor man as also 
of the Viceroy and the millionaires. The actual income 
will therefore be hardly three pice per head. Now 
If I supploment that income by even three pice with 
the help of the Charkha, am I not right in calling the 
Charkha my cow of plenty? Some peoplo attribute 
superhuman powers to me, some say I have an 
extraordinary character, God alone knows what I am. 
It is also possible to disagree about the 
Satyagraha, but I do not think there is 
- for disagreement on these obvious facts about the 
Charkha. If some one convinces me today that 
there is no poverty in India, that there are few in 
India who starve for want of even a few pice a day, I 
shall own myself to have been mistaken and shall 
destroy the spinning wheel. 


efficacy of 
any reason 


“T ask you therefore to bear in mind what you 
mean whea you say that Konkan is poor. If yon aro 
really poor there is nothing like the wheel which can 
cure your impoverishment and which is a safeguard for the 
hononr of your women. Seek ye first the Charkha and 
its concomitants and everything elie will he added 
unto yon. How can yon disregard a thing which is 


of such a national and universal ‘character ? Does il. 


behove the followors of Tiokamanya to derido or rojoct 
tho wheel ? 


“ But you will ask, as a youth who sought to heckle 
~ me asked, ‘If Lokamanya liked this thing, why did he 
not ask the country to take it up?’ Well, I cannot be 
taken in by your question, Whether or not Tiokamanya 
had Khadi in mind when he defined Swaieshi, surely his 
Swadeshi cannot but include Khadi. I am _ but the 
heir of Lokamanya, and if I do not add to the 
patrimony he has left mo, I would not be a worthy son 
of a worthy father. I pondered well over Lokamanya’s 
message, applied my many years’ experience to it and 
came to the conclusion that Lokamanya’s message 


must mean Khadi. Do you know what he used to do? 1. 


am telling you of an incident that happened a short time 
before his death. When Maulana Shaukatali approached 
him as regards the Khilafat question, Lokamanya said 
to him: ‘I shall put my signature to whatever Gandhi 
signs, for I trust to his better knowledge in this 
matter.’ Supposing therefore Lokamanya, had not 
Khadi in mind when he advised Swadeshi, what does 
it matter? Supposing we were manufacturing spectacles 
here and some one were to say,’ ‘ We cannot use them, 
Lokamanya did not advise the use thereof,’ would it 
be proper? We would dismiss him as a literalist, 
Vedavadarata a8 Gita would describe him. As the 
literalist interpreter of the Vedas, does not grasp the 
“infinite meaning of the Vedas even 80 these literalist 


interpreters of Lokamanya’s message miss its infinite 
power. 

“But some one comes and says ‘When Musalmans 
are convorting us who is going to listen to your 
Khadi?’ Have you, I ask, become 80 impotent that you 
will be Musalmans because some one compels you to 
embrace Islam? If you have true Dharma in you, no 
one dare violate it. But I want to protect even Our 
Dharma by means of Khadi. Vor Khadi means the 
service not only of Hindu but of Musalman women. 


movement was a Hindu movement. They listened 
to him for a couple of days, but the third day they 
came asking for cotton. For what could they do? 
They could not go on starving and the Maulvi had no 
food to offer them. The author of the 
Mahabharata has described Vishvamitra the sage as 
ready to eat what was forbidden to him and eyen to 
steal, when he was oppressed by the pangs of hunger. 
One cannot say what a hungry man or woman would 
not stoop to. 1 therefore tell you that you must 
take to Khadi if only to alleviate the poverty and 
safeguard the honour of your women. 


learned 


“yam asked to take part in the Shuddhy move- 


ment. How can I, when I wish that its Muslim and- 


Christian counterparts should also cease? It is unthink- 


ablo that a man will become good or a tain salvation 
only if he embraces a particular religion, -— Hinduism, 


Christianity or Islam. Parity of character and salvation 


depend on the purity of heart. I therefore say to the 
Hindus, ‘No whatever you like, but don’t ask a man like 
me, who has come to his conclusions after the maturest 
thinking, to take up what he cannot. ’ Man’s capacity 
is after all limited. I cax do what is within my power, 
not what is beyond it. TI cannot doa hundred or 
even half a dozen things at a time. I would. think 
myself blessed even if I can do one thing well at a 
time. If you agreo with me that the Charkha is the 
best Sangathan that is possible, give me as much help 
ag you can render. ” 


Khandesh Collections 
EAST KHANDESH 


Bite Be 
Pachora 1,350 0 0 
Verkhedi 101. 0. 0 

_ Shendurni S200 
Neri i. G20 
Jamner- 4728" -O 20 
Bodwad 337 -0 0 
Edlabad 375 0 0 
Varangaon 638 0 0 
Bhusaval 1,500 0 0 
Raver 754° 0 0 
Naseerabad 1050-0" 
Jalgaon 5,000 0 0 
Pimprale 401, 0:8 
Hrandole 551 0 0 
Dharangaon 1,001 U0 0 
Chopda 4,301, 0. 0 
Amalner 1252500 

WEST KHANDESH 
Sindkheda. 500 0 0 
Chimthana 191 0. 0 
Shahada 596 0 0 
Dondaicha 4,151.00 
Malpur 101 0 O 
Dhulia 4,100 0 0 
Chalisgaon 530 0 0 


——————— 


Total 26,260 0 0 
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Scraps of Paper 

The English are a ,wonderfully persistent people, 
especially in the pursuit of their own interests.. Eyer 
since India fell a victim to their capitalistic imperialism, 
they have made her pay the major share of their own 
army expenditure by compelling her to employ thousands 
of English as well as ~Indian soldiers, not for the 
defence of India bat to serve England's imperial interests 
in Agia and elsewhere, on the admission of British 
adfhinistrators in Indiathemselves. The British Admiralty 
also exacts from India a contribution of £ 100,000 
per year. Not satisfied with this, they are now trying 
to create a s0-called Indian navy, and by that trick 
to force India to make a bigger contribution to their 
naval expenditure. At a time when a bill for that 
purpose is being carried through the British Parliament, 
it will do our. heart good to recall Dadabhai’s views on 
the subject as expressed in his fourth statement placed 
before the Welby Commission early in 1896, for 
Dadabhai’s work is the Ganga-avatarana of our national 
struggle. 

Dadabhai held that on no ground whatever of 
justice can India be fairly charged any share for the 
navy, except in the case of actual service in Indian 
harbours. 

“1. The whole navy. + ig every inch of it 
required for the protection and safety of England itself, 
even if it had no empire — for its own ‘safety—for its 
very existente. , 

“2. Every farthing ‘spent on the navy is entirely 
earned by Englishmen; not. the slightest share goes to 
India, in its gain, or glory, or employment, or in any 
way.... 
“4, There is no such thing, or very insignificant, 
as Indian foreign commerce or Indians’-risk in what is 


called British Indian foreign commerce. The whole of — 


What is called British Indian foreign trade is: entirely 
first British risk and British capital.. Every inch of the 
shipping or cargo on the seas is British risk of 
British East India banks, British marine insurance 
companies, and British merchants and shipowners and 
manufacturers. 
“5. No European power will go to attack India 


from the sea, leaving the British navy free to 
pursue it. 


“6. Suppose there was no English navy to pursue, 
Lord Roberts’ united and contented, India 
will give such an irresistible Indian force at the 
command of Britain as to give a warm reception to the 


invader, and drive him ‘back into the sea if he ever 


succeeded in landing at all. ” 

The beauty of our connection with the British is, 
that while even in the so-called Indian Army Indians 
are excluded from any but the lowest ra‘ks and the 
higher ranks are monopolised by . Englishmen, the 
army and the navyin England “slam 
the face of Indians as a race even though they are 
British subjects while they admit Europeans * of other 
nationalitiés ( Germans, Russians, Turks ) being 
naturalised British subjects. Not. a bad illustration of 
leonine partnership described in the Gujarati proverb 

“ame we afeae & ws Arr agg,’ 

In the tame year Dadabhai carried on a most 

interesting correspondence with, the British War Office 


their door in ‘ 


and with the British Admiralty, which has been 
published in his volume on the ‘ Poverty of India’ 
(pp. 487-521) and which I would reqnest the members 
of the Legislative Assembly. who will shortly be called 
upon tO pass consequential legislation to he good 
enongh to peruse. 

Dadabhai extracted the information that ‘ candidates 


- for commissions in the British Army. mnst be of pure 


European.descent and are also required to be British 


‘born or naturalised British subjects’ ( War office's letter 


to Dadabhai dated 10th Jnne 1896), and that ‘ the 
Navy is not open to British Indian subjects, as it is 
open to the inhabitants of *the United » Kingdom ’ 
(Admiralty’s letter to Dadabhai dated 15th December | 
1896 ). ‘ 

Dadabhai asked if these restrictions did not treat 
as Scraps Of paper the: Act of Parliament of 1833 which 
enacted, “that mo mative of the said territory(2. ¢ 
India ), nor any natural born subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding -any place, office,’ or. employment under 
the said Company,* ” and Queea Victoria's Proclamation 
of 1858 which embodied these solemn. pledges.: 

“We hold ourselres -boaad to. the natives of our 
Indian territory . by the same. obligations of duty 
Which bind us’to all our other subjects;and these 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientionsly falfil. . 

“ And it is our further will, that, so for as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our’ setvice, the 
duties war ae rie Wise 
of which they may _ be ‘qnalified by their education, 
ability and integrity duly to discharge.” 

For as Lord Lytton 


No wonder he asked in vain. 
wrote, ; 

** No sooner was the Act passed, than the Govern- 
ment began to. devise “means for practically evading 
the fulfilment of it.... We have had to choose between 
prohibiting them and. cheating them: and we have 
chosen the least straightforward course. ... Both the 
Governments of England and of India appear to: me... 
...unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having 


taken every means in, their power of breakiag to the 
‘heart the words 


of promise they had attered to 
the ear.” cs aoa ee Bias 

And as Sir Charles Crossthwaite pat it, 

“The real question was, who was to get the trade 
with them, and how we could make the most of them so 
as to find fresh markets for our goods and also 
employment for those superfluous articles of the present 
day, our boys.” — 

creat VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


*AN the powers, dnties and responsibilities of the 
Company are transferred to the Crown by the Act of 
Parliament of 1858. 

tQueen Victoria’s pledges were renewed by King 
Edward and later by King George. 
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The Story of | 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART II—CHAPTER XVI 


Lord Curzon’s Durbar . This reminds me of another durbar. 

The Congress was over, but as I had to meet tho At the time when Lord Hardinge laid the foundation 
Chamber of Commerce and various peoplo in connection stone of the Hindu University there was a durbar. 
with work in South Africa, I stayed in Calcutta for a There were Rajas and Maharajas there of course, but 
month. Rather than stay this time in a hotel, I arranged Pandit Malaviyaii specially invited me also to attend it, 
to get the required introduction for a room in the India and I did go. 

Club. Among its members were some prominent Indians I was distressed to soe the Maharajas bedecked like 
and I looked forward to getting into touch with them  women—silk pyjamas and silk achkans, pearl necklaces 
and interesting them in the work in South Africa. yound their necks, bracelets on their wrists, pearl and 
Gokhale frequently went to this club to play billiards, diamond tassels on their turbans and besides all this 
and when he knew that I was to stay in Calcutta for swords with golden hilts hanging from their waiat- 
some time he invited me to stay at his own house. _ ands. - 

I thankfully accepted the invitation but I did not think Pasgebveted that ‘thee wore insignia nok of there 


i 5 waite da | 

ee eat TOTS ioe meer: Tee eal 
ey ‘4-4 Gandhi, you have to stay ‘1 the must be wearing these badges of impotence of their 
ae oa ete Pel ak yh pense own free will,’ but I was told that it was obligatory for 
: ze Se reealy these Rajas to wear all their costly jewels at such 
Seu. gnie: toon oe POANY sg aN Ossie. functions. I also-gathered that some of them had a 
ae ae . on ee a ee dent in tho. India club positive dislike for wearing these jewels, and that they 

shall record here an incic ’ : : 
before I proceed to talk of my stay with Gokhale. ene wore them except on occasions hike the 
Lord Curzon held his durbar about this time. Some 
Rajas and Maharajas who had been invited to the 
durbar were members of the club. In the club I always 
found them wearing fine Bengalee dhotis and shirts and 
scarfs. On the durbar day they put on trousers 
befitting Khansamas* and shining boots. I was pained 
and inquired of one of ‘them the reason for the change. 
‘We alone know our own unfortunate condition. 
We alone know the insults we have to put up with in 


order that we may possess our wealth and titles, ho From his Treasure Chest 
reser I cull the following from gems tho friend whom I 


‘Bat what about these Khansama turbans and these have already introduced to the reader sends for my 


shining boots?’ I asked. day of silence: 

‘Do you see any difference between Khansamas and The tongue of man reveals 80 papery, the 
us?’ he replied; and added, ‘ they are our Khansamas, secret mysteries of God, that words would have 
ve are Lord Curzon’s Knansamas. If I were to absent been to us rather a hindrance than a consolation. 
myself from the J/evee I should have to suffer the — Brother Giles 
consequences. If I were to attend it in my usual 


- 
we 


I do net know how far my information was correct. 
But whether they wear them on other occasions or not, 
it ig distressing enough to have to attend. viceregal 
durbars in jewels that only some women Wear. 

How heavy is the toll of sins and wrongs .that 
wealth, power and prestige exact from man? = 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D,) 


Settle yourselves: in golitude and you will come 


dress, it would be an offence. And do you think upon God in yourselves. —- Teresa 
I am going to get any opportunity there of talking Thou needst not call Him to thee from a 
to Lord Curzon? Not a bit of it! ; distance, thy opening and His entering are but one 
* I was moved to pity for this plainspoken friend. moment. It is harder for Him to wait, than for 

. thee, — Master Echhart 


M. K., G. 


* j, e. Waiters. 
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Face to face with the Pauper 


[ The following is a free translation made by Mahadeo 
Desai of an accurate account vividly told in the 
pages of ‘ Navajivan’ by a Khadi worker of pauperism 
in parts of Bardoli taluka which. is supposed to be one 
of the most fertile places of Gujarat. The account is 
written in the form of a story. The writer bids fair 
to become the people’s poet of a very high order. Its 


artistic beanty adds to its intrinsic worth. I commend 


it specially to the attention of the skeptic. 
M. K. G.] 


We were out to see God in the shape of the poor 
—Daridra Narayana — face to face. So we went to 
Vedchhi Ashram, where Sjt.Chunilal Mehta and his 
good wife are toiling away in the service of the ‘black’ 
aborigines of the Surat district. Mrs. Chunilal gave us 
a hearty welcome and said: * Yes, we are here as wor- 
shippers of that God and we can secure you His darshan.’ 
Sjt. Chunilal drew ont his spinners’ register and read 
ont to us: ‘279} lbs. of yarn spun at Vedchhi; 2423 
Ibs. at Mayaria; 213 lbs. at Beda; 103} at Rupwada. ’ 
He read the names of 58 villages, showed that 2,736 lbs. 
of yarn was spun in 320 hnts, and said that there could 
not be a better proof of the existence of the God 
Daridra Narayana in those parts than the fact that 
people had adhered to the spinning wheel with teuacity. 
But we wanted to see God face to face, were not content 
to deduce His existence from figures. The Brahmana 
may sing to us his Gayatri (praise to the Sun ), we 
pine none the less for a darshan of Surya Narayana. 

So. Chunibhai ‘accompanied us on our adventure. 
Our footpath lay through fields shining with the 
golden yellow of cotton flowers, and through Jowari 
ftalks bending with heavy ears of green corn, aud some- 
where the path was kissed by the branches. of mango 
-cees laden with bunches of fresh blossom. Little peasant 
boys were sitting on their field nests, Scaring away the 
birds with their lusty cries and pebbles hurled from 
their slings. In some fields the farmer was making a 
breakfast from the grain of roasted ears of green corn. 
‘How can there be Daridra Narayana in these places 
smiling with plenty ?’ we said to ourselves. 


Just at the moment a cart went past us along a 
village rat. The occupant appeared to be like a Seth 
heavy and well-fed. He confirmed our doubts. Then 
Went past us a youth on horseback, his face lacking 
all signs of culture, but full of the pride of wealth. 
His gorgeous dress of foreign tinsel made him ont to 
be a son of some village landlord. He strengthened 


onr doubts stitl more. Surely these could not be the 
haunts of Daridra Narayana. 


But in & moment another cart Went by, followed 
by avother and yet another, in all seven or eight with 
Joads of pieces of babul, The eyes of the bunillocks 
panting with fatigue were sticking out of their sockets 
and yet the Chaudhra angry with fatigue 
with his prod the poor beasts to go on. The bones 
Were sticking ont of his skin too. The carts were all 
as rickety as the poor beasts that drew them and their 
wretched driver. The spokes wore all loose with bits 
of stone wedged in the hub to keep them in position | 


was urging 


Not one of the faces was lighted up with a ray of 
hope. We thonght of the hard toil they must have 
gone through in felling ‘the trees and hewing those 
pieces of wood, and. piling them in the carts. Even 
the. usnal hope of selling these “pieces in the market 
and having-shining ‘pieces of silver and purchasing 
corn therewith for the family and the animals and 
little things for the children was absent here. It 
would have sufficed to light up their eyes. But theirs 


Were dark and vacant sockets, For they were carrying 


their loads to some sow'car or some oppressive hireling 
of Government. They did not expect to get any 
shining bits of silver to purchase their noon meal with. 
Hard bread of corn and grass for their bullocks they 
had taken from home. There way no room for hope 
in them, there was instead the spectre of fear ever 
haunting them. ‘What if the load is rejected as 
insufficient ?’ one of them was fearing. Another was 
probably nourishing a cunning desire quickly to unload 
his cart and drive back home, lest he should be asked 
to stay to make up the pieces into a pile or lest his 
bullocks be impressed for further labour. 

Well, well, there is » still darker shade in the 
picture. Some of the cartmen were stinking with — 
liquor or totldy, otie of them was lying face downwards 
dead drunk, and one raving with intoxication. Aa 
though the despair was not enough to choke them, the 
fames of dtink had been called in aid to complete 
the work ! 


So the carts went past us, Clhunibhai leading ut 
without saying a word, At long last the knowledge 
dawned-on us that these were not the carts of hewers 
of wood, but the chariots of Daridra Narayana. The 
story is told of Talsidas having allowed Rama and 
Lakshmana to pass by unrecognised and then having. 
repented of his neglect. If we. may compare small 
things with great, we wore also in some sach plight 
as Tulsidas. 


But they wore yet more images of Daridra Narayana 
4o see. We reached a rivulet called Jhankhari. There 
was a little hut on the bank, a crowd of men sitting — 
in the courtyard—an old man and an old woman, a few 


youngsters. and little children of both Sexes. 


‘They were all unclean and dirty, their yard no 
less so. The door of the cottage was broken, and the 
childrea had made holes into the walls by pulling ont 
the wicker work. The children were all naked, women 
and bigger gids had made just aa attempt to hide 
their shane, and the men had foiacloshs aud Pieces of 
rags Wrapped round their heads. Taat coastituted 
their dress. ‘How could such a crowd of people live 
in such a tiny hus ? What could they be eating?’ 
we wondered. Chauibhai said, ‘Taney make baskets of 
bamboochips and sell them.’ 

‘ What can they be getting out of that work ? They 
are all sitting without work!“ What can be their wages?" 
one of us-asked: ‘why are they ail so dirty living as 
they do close-to the river?’ 


Chanibhai said: ‘That's their poverty,’ Pandyaji 
said: ‘They must be staying here for the convenience 
of wetting their bambogs,’ 
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Chunibhai— ‘And they are the untouchables among 
the submerged ‘black’ classes! So they have had to 
Stay far away from the villago proper.’ 

One of us had already discovered that this was the 
best chance of seeing Daridra Narayana at close 
quarters. Ho was longing to get into the htt, when 
the knowledge that they were untouchables whetted his 


sooty ‘Let us go in and have a talk with them’, he 
said. 


The children all ran into the hut pollmell, The 
old man for a moment eyed us with distrast. We all 
greeted them with ‘Ram Ram’ and reassured them 
somewhat. Pandyaji stretched out his hands, after the 
fashion of the people, to embrace them. ‘he old man 
was dumbfounded, unable to believe his eyes. Ina 
moment his eyes met Pandyaji's and read the affection 
in them, and at last he held out his hands with palins 
rough from splitting bamboos, For the first time in 
his life, his hand touched the hands of » Brahmana. 
He felt its purifying touch, the. Brahamana himself 
feeling purified in tura. 

And we began to talk, They used to get enough 
to keep theix body and soul together in the days 
gone by when they were at liberty to cut the bamboo 
free of cost. Now they have to pay for it, and that 
takes away part of their scanty earnings. They go out 
with their wares to the villages, sometimes sell them 
off for a song for want of domaud and have often enough 
to return home with the thiags unsold. 

The hui walls are dilapidated. They have no fields 
to get dry osiers to make their walls with, and in these 
days of high . prices no one would give them gratis 
osiers and wicker and grass. Then we turned to the 
question of clothes. We described to them how they 
could have clothes at little cost. ; 

Chunibhai said: ‘ We will give ‘you spinning wheels 
sud slivers gratis, as you are too poor to pay for them.’ 

The next day theold man with his three young sons 
“went to the Vedchhi Ashram, and four wheels of 
plenty went that day, borne on the.shoulders of the 
‘four, to dispel despair from that cottage. 

Mrs. Chuailal and hor danghters rushed~ out of 
their kitchen and cheered the old man with hearty 
promises of help: ‘Dva't you worry. My daughters 
and I will go to your hut tomorrow to teach you 
spinning, you cao learn is in a moment, but we shall 
continue to come until you have all learnt it. Please 
therefore look out forus tomorrow afternoon. , 

‘Not tomorrow, sister, we have to go tothe market 
to morrow to sell our baskets. Como day after 
tomorrow. ’ ; 

‘All tight, day after tomorrow. ’ 

Jivan Kaka an old man who has known the 
happiness of possessing a wheel, and stays On the 
opposite bank suid; * I also will come of an afternoon, 
Good bye, good luck is already with you. ’ 
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The Joy of His Presence 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 


During the most critical period in the Round Table 
Conference at Capetown, when the strain of anxiety 
was greatest, came the. anniversary’ of my Mother's 
death. This year, it fell on a Sunday. Fora long 


time beforehand I had been thinking continually about 
her. 


Many years ago I had ventured to tell the story 
how she had sent me out to South Africa at a time 
When she was very ill indeed and knew that her own 
end was near. She had told'‘me not to go home to 
see her before her death, but to-go out to South 
Africa to help her Indian sisters and brothers who were 
suffering there. After her death, I received her last 
letter, telling me how glad she was that I had gone 


out to South Africa and had not come home to see 
her instead. 


- The anniverrary day came.round. The week before 
had been one unbroken strain of anxiety. Sleep had 
been very difficult, though I sorely needed it. Worst — 
of all, the vision of God, which had hitherto sustained 
mie, ssemed to grow dim. Nature herself was crying 


out for cessation from an intolerable burden: of anxious 
care. 


There came to my mind the words from one of 
the great oratorios, which had been a favourite with 


my Mother: 


«Qh, that I knew where I might find Him, 
That I might come into His presence! ” 


The tune came back to. me along with the words; 
and I hummed it over and over again, — 


‘Oh, that I knew, where I might find Him, 
That I might come into His Presence !” 


Then followed the beautifal refrain, which answers 
the longing of the soul with the assurance of hope,— 


“Tf with all your hearts ye truly seek Him, 
Yo shall ever surely find Him,— 
Thus saith your God. ” 


These words were traly given me on that anniversary 
morning as a gift from God, in an hour of sorest need. 
I could almost visibly see-my Mother’s face. Confidence 
returned. For the time being, I wes living in another 
region of the mind, where the body is forgotten and 
pure joy alone is to be found. 


Through the remainder of that anniversary day the 
joy continued. The yerse of a hymn returned to me 
along with the memory of my Mother, who would 
sing it. with such sweetness,— 


«* No tongue of mortal can express, 

No pen can tell the blessedness, 

He only who has proved it knows 
The joy that from His presence flows. 
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Kangri Gurukula 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Kangri Gurukula was the body in which the soul of 
Shraddhanandji resided, no matter where its temporary 
earthly tabernacle wandered from time to time, and 
Shraddhanandji lives so long as the Gurukula lives. The 
best memorial therefore that can be erected to the 
memory of the deceased martyr is to perpetuate the 
Gurukula. No doubt the really permanent memorial 
will haye to come through the character of the 
professors and the scholars of the Gurukula and through 
their determination to retain in it the predominance of 
ancient teaching and conduct based onit. Shraddhanandji 
used with ample justification to plead that his Gurukula 
was a national institution in the non-cooperation sense 
long before the birth of non-cooperation. He believed 
that to belong to a Government educational institution 
was to subscribe to the predominance of western 
influence whether we willed or no. He did not object 
to assimilate what was useful of the West on his own 
terms and in his own time. To be a fitting memorial 
of the Swami the Gurukula must therefore keep its 
complete independence of the Government. And it is 
a matter of no small satisfaction that the Gurukula in 
spite of its independence of Government aid or 
influence continues to grow in numbers as I hope too 
it does in character, in the spirit of its revered 
‘ounder. 


But if the memorial depends for its real existence 
ultimately on the character of the scholars and the 
professors it has to depend presently. upon financial 
support from the public. Acharya Ramadeva has issued 
an appeal for three lacs of rupees. I understand that 
nearly two lacs are already subscribed. The scene I 
witnessed when the appeal was made in that huge 
pandal on the Gurukula ground .on the 19th instant 
was a never-to-be-forgotten sight. People — men and 
women— vied with one another in pouring their rupees 
and notes into the buckets with which volunteers 
moved about among the visitors. There were hardly 
any coppers to be seen. I heartily commend this appeal 
to the attention of the public. I have stated my 
differences with the Arya Samaj and its doctrines, 
They abide. I have my differences about the conduet 
of Gurukulas. But I am not blind to the Services of 
the Arya Samaj and the necessity of Gurukalag, They 
have revivified religion, if they have also limited its 
growth. very reform has that tendency in it. The 
wise sift the good from the bad and conserve what is 
good. The Gurukula has much in it to conserve and 
those who would want it to be better than it is have but 
to prove their friendliness before they seek to introduce 
changes for its betterment. I have therefore no 
hesitation in identifying myself with the appeal for 
funds. There should be no deélay or difficulty in 
making up the modest sum required. 
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Self-Control" 


That the first edition was sold out practically 
within a week of its publication is a matter of joy to 
me. The correspondence that the series of articles 
collected in this volume has given rise to shows the 
need of such a publication. May those who have not 
made self-indulgence a religion, but who are struggling 
to regain lost self-control, which should under normal 
conditions be our natural state, find some help from a 
perusal of these pages. For their guidance the following 
instructions may prove useful; 


1. Remember if you are married that your wife 
is your friend, companion and co-worker, not an 
instrument of sexual enjoyment. 


2. Self-control is the law cf your being. Therefore 
the sexual act can be performed only when both desire 
it and that too subject to rules which in their lucidity 
both may have agreed upon. 


3. Ifyou are unmarried you owe it to yourself, to 
Society and to your future partner to keep yourself 
pure. If you cultivate this sense of loyalty, you will 
find it as an infallible protection against. all temptation. 


4. Think always of that unseen Power which 
though we may never see we all feel within us as 
watching and noting every impure thought and you 
will find that Power ever helping you. 


5. Laws governing a life of self-restraint must be 
necessarily different from a life of self-indulgence. 
Therefore you will regulate your society, your reading, 
your haunts of recreation and your food. 


You will seek the soviety of the good and the pure. 


You will resolutely refrain from reading passion- 
breeding novels and magazines and read the works 
that sustain humanity. You will make one book 
your constant companion for reference and guidance. 


You will avoid theatres and cinemas. Recreation 
is where you may not dissipate yourself but recreate 
yourself. You will therefore attend Bhajan Mandalis 
where the word and the tune uplift the soul. 


You will eat not to satisfy your palate but your 
hunger. A self-indulgent man lives to eat; a self: 
restrained man eats to live. Therefore you will abstain 
from all irritating condiments, alcohol which excites 
the nerves, and narcotics which deaden the sense of 
right and wrong. You will regulate the quantity and 
times of your meals. . : 


6. When your passions threaten to get the better of 
you go down on your knees and cry ont to God for 
help. Bamanama is my infallible Help. As extraneous 
aid take a hip-bath, ¢. ¢. sit in a tub full of cold water with 
your legs Qut of it, and you will find your passions 
have immediately cooled. Sit in it for a few minutes 
unless you are weak and there is danger of a chill. 

7. Take brisk walking exercise in the open air early 
in the morning and at night before going to bed. 


8. ‘Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise,’ is a sound proverb. 9 o'clock 


“Foreword to the second edition of Self-Restraint v, Self-Indulgence 
now in the press, 


~ 
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to bed and 4 o'clock to rise is a good rule. Go to 


bed on an empty stomach. Thorefore your last meal 
must not be after 6 p. m. 


9 Remember that man is a representative of God 
to serve all that lives and thus to express God’s dignity 


and love. Let service bo your sole joy and you will 
need no other enjoyment in life. 


M. K’ G. 


Weekly Letter 


The last place in the Maharashtra tour was Poona, 
and it is well that we should have ended with it, 
rather than begun with it. It is possible that when 
the rest of India has mado up its mind about adopting 
Khadi, Poona will also fall in, chronologically last, but 
not the least heartily. 


The workers had an up-hill task collecting a 
decent contribution for tho Deshabandhu Memorial, 
but they had succeeded in getting about five 


thousand rupees before Gandhiji reached Poona, 
whatever scoffers might say, considering the amount 
and the class of contributors who made it up, 
the Khadi workers may bo said to have scored a success. 


and 


Five hundred rupees wore collected from the women of » 


Poona by those indefatigable ladies Mrs. Kuvalekar and 
Mrs. Joglekar who have carried the banner of Khadi 
aloft through fair weather and foul. Rs. 2.500 was the 
amount of the policy that Haribhau Phatak gave away 
as tho last thing that was physically possible for a 
selfless man to give away. If only for these two 
contributions, the Poona purse was worth many times 
more than its amount. 


But I confess that the meootings in Poona were 
necessary not for those who were already convinced, 
but to convert the unconverted, and Gandhiji’s speeches 
both at the Reay Market and the students’ meeting 
burnt with the consuming fire Of his love for the 
millions as whose self-chosen representive he is touring 
the land. “ Hanuman”, he said, “ tore open his heart 
and showed that there was nothing there but 
Ramanama. I have none of the power of Hanuman 
to tear open my heart, but if any of you feel inclined 
to do it, I assure you you will find nothing there but 
love for Rama whom I see face to face in the 
starving millions of India.” 

The students had gathered in 
some of them possibly to have the fun of 
it, others to listen to the message, but they 
waited patiently until, thanks to the faulty arrange- 
ment of the programme, Gandhiji could appear before 
them at about midnight. The cry for ‘ English,’ 
‘Koglish’ was there—heard for the first time from 
students during our tour this year. And Gandhiji, pained 
as he was by it, acceded to the demand because of his 
overflowing love for the students. “ If I cannot make 
myself understood” said he, ‘* to Poona students, it is 
my misfortune, the misfortune of my country, and shall I 
say your misfortune ?” But he acceded to the students’ 
clamour for English only so far as he had to express his 
regret for being late at the meeting. Hyen that little 
concession had won over the audience to him, and they 
had begun to listen with rapt attention. When he saw 


their thousands, 


et tn i lt tl nel te etc te 


that he had succeeded in gaining their ear, he delivered 
the message itself in Hindi. 


“ It is possible,” said he, “that my message 
if delivered in English might get more _ silver 
from you, and it is probable that you might 


understand me better. But I hold my message to be 
far superior to myself and far superior to the vehicle 
through which it is expressed. It has a power all 
its own, and I hope it will produce an impression 
on the youth of India, Whether it will produce an 
impression in my lifetime or not, I do not care, but 
my faith is immovable, and as the days roll on and as 
the agony of the masses becomes prolonged, it will 
burn itself into the heart of every Indian who has a 
heart’ to respond to the message. You must understand, 
that at a time of my life when I should be enjoying 
my well-earned rest, I am not going about from one’ 
end of the country to the other for nothing. It is 
because I feel within myself with increasing force every 
day the strength of my conviction that I must try until 
the end of my days to reach it to as many ears and 
hearts as possible.” The rest was a brief history of the 
charkha movement’— which he had conceived as early 


‘as 1908 before he had actually seen a charkha, and 


the duty of the student world to those at the cost of 
whose moral and material ruin they were receiving their 
education. “You may, if you will, go on receiving 
that education, but do at least make a decent return 
for its I know you have not taken to Khadi, 
not because you are perverse, but because you lack 
the conviction that there is anything like the 
stupendous problem of poverty and unemployment, 
whose existence I have been declaring from the housetops. 
The king of Siam refused to belieyo Lord Curzon when * 
he said to him that he was coming from a country 
where rivers were frozen for a part of the year. I 
assure you I am describing to you conditions I have 
seen with my own eyes when I say that 30 million 
people in our land have to go without a decent meal 
a day.” 


The rest of the speech was on brahmacharya, a 
thing that comes uppermost to Gandhiji’s lips whenever 
he finds himself amongst students. “It is as easy 
as it appears to be difficult,” said he rubbing the thing 
home into them. “For brahmacharya is a quality of the 
soul, and your souls are not dead but slumbering. They are 
only waiting to be aroused. It seems difficult to arouse 
them because we have become unbelievers. It will be easy 
as soon as you have faith, for with faith comes God’s 
grace. Thon it no longer remains a matter of effort 
and trouble, but of joy and peace. I tell you this as 
I have known the joy of it.” The students responded 
to the appeal for funds as well as they could 
at that Jate hour and in the noise and bustle 
that a few funny remarks of their professor who 
had presided at the meeting had managed to 
create. One of the students gave away his gold 
medal and another took the garland away of 
which he declared he would send the price in the 
shape of collections from students of the Fergusson 
College. 


M. D. 
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In a Gold Mine 

Let not the reader start at tho title. I may ,tell 
him at the ontset that I have had yet no occasion to 
be down a gold mine, bat I have heard of it, and 
know what it costs to find gold. Here, however, [ 
mean to talk of a gold mine, which is far richer than 
an Ordidary gold mine, which calls up to your mind 
none of the ugly associations of, and which is exhaust- 
less in its possibilities unlike, the other mine. 

A few miles from Bardoli ‘of ephemeral world-fame 
is Vedchhi, where Chunilal Mehta settled with his wife 
and daughters, some years ago, amongst the Kaliparaj 
people,— now called by a truer name “Raniparaj’ (Hill- 
men) — not in a patronising spirit, but ia a spirit of 
service. The wife, like the husband, knew all the 
processes of clothmaking from the picking of cotton to 
the weaving of yarn into cloth, and she with her girls 
shared in her husband’s work. It is here that three 
years ago Gandhiji was called to preside ovor a 
Conference of these people, and he charged them to 
abjure drink and to take up the spinning wheol,, and 
they in their turn pledged themselves to follow his 
advice. A few miles from Vedchhi they met again 
this month on the 16th instant under auspices that 
Gandhiji himself had not expected. Chunibhai’s word 
had gone forth that only those could be members of 
the Reception Committee who were dressed in homespun 
Khadi, and men, women and children mustered strong 
to be enrolled members.. On the day of the Conference 
their number was 1,100, and the way they had 
arranged the Conference was something of an eduvation 
even for their more fortunate brethren who attended 
the Conference. ‘The pandal had cost them not 
a farthing, the President’s Camp was a little beautiful 
shed of bamboo thatched with greea leaves, and the 
latrine arrangements were as clean and good as the 
staying arrangements. The Hillmen themselves had 
come in their bullock carts from far and near, with their 
coarse bread in their bundles, and some,with rice and 
dal to make khichdi with, in the vast river bed 
which was their camping ground. There were no 
kitson lights and no gas lamps. There were a few 
hurricane lanterns and for the rest Nature's great Lamp— 
the Moon—was enough. 


But I have digressed. I come to the gold mino 
again. I have not lightly given that title to my article. 
To the men, ‘women and children thus assembled 
Gandhiji asked; ‘ those who pledged themselves to wear 
Khaddar, raise their hands—All. Those who pledged 
themselves to abjure drink—All. Those who have kept 
their vows—All. Those who have broken their yow— 
None.’ It was astonishing. They were questioned and 
cross-questioned but not one out of the brave 1,100 
raised his hand to show that he had broken the covenant. 
There was no one among the guests that did not 
wonder if this could be true. But it was: God’s truth, 
and my eyes, which have year after year seen the sad 
Spectacle of proud Congressmen anxious to interpret 
and revise and retract and question the value of vows 
solemnly taken, wept tears of joy to see this solid 
army of covenanters. Chunibhai and his wife who have 
cast in their loc with them, and Jugatram who threw 
ip a journalist’s job to live real. life with them and 
to weave live poems and dramas out of them, have 
Worked in this mine and discovered unalloyed gold. 
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Rather than have that expensive show of a Congress, 
I said to myself, why should not the members of the 
A. I. G. G. be asked to walk barefoot from Bardoli 
to attend one such Conference, share the poor repast 
that the Hillmen can give them, and catch a spark of 
the fire through’ which they have passed who are proved 
to be pure gold? It is to these covenanters trusted 
and true that the Conference appealed to carry on the 
propaganda of Khaddar and temperance. 

They had their little exhibition too, where they had 
exhibited the results of their labour, the wheels and 
spinning appliances, that their boys educated at the 
Bardoli Ashram technical school had made, and their 
yarn span during the past four years, showing the 
progress they have made. 

There were instructive charts prepared by Chanibhai 
from which I cull following figares: 

Spinning appliances sold 
Wheels. Spindles Gins Carding-bows 


1980-81 388 466 23 14 
1982 70 103 14 25 
83 (4 months) 349 360 9 12 
Number of Wheels lbs. of yarn 
1981 110 550 
1982 | 504 2,736 | 
1983 (4 months) 537 2,460 


Selfspinuer Families 
Wheels in Wheels intro- Total Villages 


"82 duced-in ’83 
Bardoli- Taluka 198 99 297 16 
Mandyi _,, 10 69 rg! Sauer Wf) 
Vyara,, 242 126 368 32 
- Mabuwa ,, 271 226 497 36 
Songadh ,, 13 ee 13 3 
734 520 1,254 104 


The figures speak for themselves. The progress 
during the four months of this year has been wonderful, 
the work being practically equal to that turned out 
during the whole of the last year. 

Tho resolutions, so far ag they were concerned, were 
two, urging the covenanters to carry on the. Khadi -and 
and temperance propaganda, and the other two concerned 
the workers, from amongst whom committees were 
formed to inquire into the oppressive regime of the 
forest officers and suggest. remedial measures, and to 
consider changes in the existing revenue law to protect 
their lands from the exacting sowcars. 


I shall not attempt to summarise Gandhiji’s speech. 
I shall note just one or two points. The earlier part 
was by way of appeal to the moneylender and the 
liquorseller, the Bania and the Parsi, to reform their 
ways, and the latter part. was one of congratulation to 


the Hillmen and urging them to carry on self-pyryification 


more extensively. There was a quaint appeal 
about the way in which he commended to them their 
new appellation of ‘ Hillmen ’: 


“ Why should you be called “black ’ people? We 
are all black, the God who coloured our gkin being 
the same, and his brush being the. same. Yoy will be 
called hill-mea from today. Be you brave as the lions 
and tigers in the hills, so that none may cheat you, 
or Oppress you, or violate your-purity. The denizen of 
the forest is either a wise man, a Rishi or a dacoit or 
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a beast of prey. You are neither of the last two, so 
you have to become Rishis. And there is no lack™of 
Opportunity for you. None of the wicked temptations 
of the towns lie in your way. Yon are fitted by nature 
to live on fruit and root and to eat in order to live, 
not to live in order to eat, and therefore best fitted 
to teach us that healthy way of living. Learn 
our sacred lore and with your innate purity 
of heart tame the lion and the tiger, as did the Rishis 
of old. To the women I would say just a word. I 
am glad you have taken to Khaddar, I now want you 
to give up your ugly ornaments which disfigure your 
limbs, are receptacles of dirt, and badges of slavery.” 
And 0 on and so forth. And there were not a few women 
who unburdened themselves of their heavy ornaments, 
not of gold or silver, but of brass and lead, but no less 
dear to them than gold ones which their more civilised 
sisters still hug to their limbs. It was a lesson to the 
better situated ladies who attended the Conference. 

In the evening we had a play which fitly capped 
the programme of the day. It was composed by 
Jugatram who had dipped his pen in the ink of love for 
these hillmen, who has lived with them and who knows 
them to the fingertips. But it was more. It was that 
type of play which Romain Rolland has called the ‘People’s 
Play.’ It needed no theatre, no scenes and no dresses, 
the beautifully swept groand with the starry canopy with 
the Moon being the stage and the boys and teachers 
acting in their daily dress, with slight modifications. 
The play, called ‘The Blind man’s Cart’, was a merciless 
satire on both the hillman blind even to his interest, 
and on the sowcar, the liquorseller, and the policeman 
the unholy trinity who, blind to all else excepting their 
narrow self-interest, are making a hell of the hillman’s 
life. It was as cleverly performed as it was conceived, 
and bore testimony not only to the consummate skill 
of the people’s playwright, but to the wonderful way 
in which he had made himself one with the people. 

Well, we were in a veritable gold mine, and no 
mistake. M. D. 


To a Reader of ‘ Young India’ 

I do not propose to publish your letter in defence ot 
the purdah. I am of opinion that the purdah in India 
is a recent institution and was adopted during the period 
of Hindu decline. In the age when proud Draupadi and 
spotless Sita lived there could be no purdah, Gargi 
could not have held her discourses from behind the 
purdah. Nor is the purdah universel in India. It is 
unknown in the Deccan, Gujarat and the Punjab. It is 
unknown among the peasantry and one does not hear of 
any untoward consequences of the comparative freedom 
which women in these provinces and among peasantry 
enjoy. Nor will it be just to say that the women or 
men in the other parts of the world are less moral 
because of: the absence of the purdah system. ‘A 
reader of Young India’ seeks to defend everything 
that is ancient. Whilst I hold that the ancients gave 
us amoral code which is not to be surpassed, I am 
unable to subscribe to the doctrine of their infallibility 
in every detail. And who shall say what is really 
ancient? Are all the hundred and eight Upanishads of 
equal sanctity? It seems to me that we mast test on the 
anvil of reason everything that is capable of being tested 
by it and reject. that which does not satisfy it even 
though. it may appear in sn ancient garb. M. K. G. 
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‘In Search of Knowledge 
Thus writes Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni: 

‘In October 1921 to a correspondent asking the 
question, “Ig your ‘soul-force ’ attainable by the 
masses? ’, you replied: “ Thoy have it already in 
abundance. Once upon a time an expedition of 
French scientists set out in search of knowledge 
and in due course reached India. They tried hard 
to find it, as they had expected, among the learned 
ones, but failed. Unexpectedly they found it in 4 
pariah home.” (¥. L, 27-1021, p. 342) 

I had then thonght in? my innocence ‘that 
you were referring to some real incident you had 
read of: and so being as curious as the French 
expedition itself, I approached you for details. You 
kindly answered my query personally, saying that 
you thought the article made it sufficiently cleat 
that it was a purely imaginary account.’ 

Thereafter in 1925 at a meeting with the 
Christian missionaries in Calcutta you said: “TI arh 
not able to say that here in this fair land... man 
is vile. He is not vile. He is as much a seeker 
after trath as you and I are, possibly more 80. 
This reminds me of a French book translated for 
me by a French friend. It is an account of an 
imaginary expedition in search of knowledge: One 
party landed in India and” found Truth and God: 
personified in a little pariah’s hut.” (Y. 1, 6-8-5, 
p. 274) | 

Now, if yon are not going to deal with the 
topic in the farther reminiscences of yonr life, I 
should be obliged if yon could tell us through 
Young India (or communicate to me personally) the 
names of the book and its author, and say who 
translated it for you, and when and where. Is the 
translation published and available? I wish to. 
ascertain whether the book is one of the two 
referred to in Yule and Burnell’s Hobson-Jobson 
(s. v. Pariah ) as “Bernardin de St. Pierre's prepos- 
terous though once popular tale, La Chaumiere 
Indienne (i. ¢. ‘The Indian Cottage’), whence too 
the misplaced halo of sentiment which reached its 
acme in the drama of Casimir Delavigne, and 
which still in some degree adheres to the name 
(‘Pariah’)’. (There is no question, of course, of my 
agreeing with the English critics’ judgment of the 
French authors. ) 
I wish I could give Mr. Nadkarni the full information 

he wants, I forget the name of the story. The book 
was specially translated for me by an Anglo-French 
frténd when he was staying with me at Tolstoy Farm 
near Johannesburg: about 1910. I had intended to 
publish it but my treasure of books has suffered the 
same fate as my other treasures. I lost many valuable 
books and manuscripts during transit in 1915 and this 
precious translation was among them. But some of my 
readers will probably give the information Mr. Nadkarni 
desires. I have a recollection that the gifted author 
of the book makes his otherwise admirable story end 
in a girl of the pariah home marrying a Christian, as 
if the home where his scientists found knowledge was 
not complete without a love affair and without a marriage 
that must tear the girl away from her surroundings 
and make her less useful for the service of her 
neighbours. M. K. G, 
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National Muslim University __ 

The National Educational Conference was to my mind 
a yery important item of the Jubilee celebration at 
Kangdi. Gandhiji presided. His presence added to 
the seriousness and dignity of the Conference. : 

With Prof. Muhamad Muzeeb I had the privilege 
of representing at the Conference tho National Muslim 
University of Delhi. Prof. Muzeeb was probably the 
only Muslim in the Conference. If his presence caused 
quite a flutter, his speech was a revelation, particularly 
to those who were brimming with Arya Samajist 
enthusiasm. He paid a touching tribute to the memory 
of Swami Shraddhanand. “In séme ways he Was my 
Guru as he was yours.” And in touching language 
he deplored the sad. crime that snatched away the 
Swami. 
whole community should be ashamed and that his 
fellow-religionists should go through severe self-purifi- 
cation before Hindu-Muslim Unity could be achieved. He 
pleaded for co-operation between the National Muslim 
University and the Gurukulain building up a united and 
great India. His-last words were, “In my heart is 
love for you. And I plead you will give me and the 
University which I represent your love and blessings. ” 
The good words did their work and after the Conference 
many went to him to thank him and confess that his 
words had brought to them new light. In the Con- 
ference itself Principal Ramadeva warmly reciprocated the 
Sentiments and invited cultural cooperation with the 
Muslim University. 

I too had‘the privilege of placing before the 
Conference my views on National Education. As the 
Conference proceeeded and other delegates spoke, I 
found to my joy that what I, in my _ ignorance 
considered my views, were in fact the views of the 
Conference as a whole. And only- in the light of this 
fact am I here sotting forth those views. But at the 
very outset it was inevitable that I ahould pay my 
tribute to the National Muslim University. I had no 
hesitation in telling my ‘audience that if a single 
man or woman among them felt surprised at the 
fact that I a Hindu was there to represent a Muslim 
University, then it simply meant Swaraj was far 
distant. It was pure joy to tell the audience that in 
the Muslim University I had the place of a dear 
brother and comrade. “Not for once did I feel all 
these many months that I was among any but brothers. 
Tolerance is the badge of this Muslin University to 
Which I have the honour to belong and hence is it 
truly national. I refuse to accept any institution as 
national whatever else it might possess, if it does not 
possess this badge. And that for this very simple reason 
that tolerance is at the core of -our national culture 
and Dharma.” 

But when I added that the problem of tolerance 
was probably non-existent if only because the same 
eternal light of truth and beauty burns in the heart 
of Islamic culture and religion as in the heart of 
Vedic Dharma, a smile of amusement appeared on nota 
few faces. Thon I easily passed on to the problem of 
the Charkha. It was with no little pride that I said 
that the National Muslim University had set about 
earnestly to organise spinning. “ Tolerance is 
meaningless unless coupled with active love. The 
spinning wheel is today the symbol of sucha love, 


He said it was the crime for which the’ 


‘ only to add to them the 
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Indian nationalism will be an empty mockery if it does 
not seek to comprehend in a bond of active sympathy the 
teeming half-staryed and half-naked millions of our 
seven lakhs of villages. What is the Indian Nation if 
not these teeming millions ? And could any 
institution be in any sense national that does 
not seek to bring into the cottages of these millions 
at least a few more beams of light and warmth? 
Therefore is the Charkha the vital need in our edu- 
cation. Its message is the mogsage of love to the ‘poorest, 
the lowliest and the lost’ of India. I submit in all 
humility that no institution can claim to be national 
and yet refuse to accept the implication of this message. 
Let none imagine for a moment that the value of 
the Charkha ends with its economic worth. That is 
merely the beginning. Its implications are essentially 
moral and spiritual. We seek Swaraj. It is our birth- 
right and we must have it. But we may not purchase 
it at the cost of our souls. If we must have freedom 
and not forfeit our souls our means must be those of 
innocence and love. Therefore is Charkha the only 
way out and therefore must it find a place in every 
national institution. The plea is not to put an end to 
a single legitimate activity of these institutions but 
Oharkha if merely as a 
daily half-hour’s practical. prayer an@ loye for the 
millions. I have set atthe feet of Rabindranath Tagore 
and learned the lesson that our nationalism to be true 
must embrace in sympathy the entire human race. And 
the more I have thought over it the more am I 


convinced that this is possible only if our nationalism is 


reared on the deeper implications of the Charkha. 
Therefore it is I believe that the Charkha is to-day 
creating a revolution more far-reaching and ndbler 
than any the world has known. It is my deepest con- 
viction that only to the extent that these two ideals 
are realised can any institutions today claim to be 
national.” 


G, Ramachandran. 
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A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


A Class 
1 Ajmer ( 1218-1220 ) 


8 Haribhau Upadhyaya Ajmer 
9 Mulchand Agrawal Rivgas 
10 Nrisinhadas Agrawal Sikar 


2 Andhra (1221-1328 ) 


135 C. Doraswami Iyengar Chittoor 
136 P. Shrinivasachari Tirupati 
137 A. R. Visbwanathan Chittoor 
138 C. Rajagopalac ari as 
129 S. Devarajulu Naidoo 
Narayanayaram 
140 P. Rema Rao Ramachandrapur 
141 D. Janakibai Vizagapatam 
i142 M. Kodand Rimaswami _,, 
148 M. Lalitamba a 


144 M, Ramachandra Sastry _,. 
145 P. Venkat Subbarao Seethanagaram 


146 K. Nagaratnam a 
147 G. Ramamarty ‘5 
448 T. Venkat Subbarso 2 
149 G. Rudrayya ~ a 


150 B. Subbamma Rajahmur dry 
i51 Y. Sundarammurty Seethanagaram 


152 B. Kamaratrayya ts 
153 V, Venkateshwarlu ra 
154 K.. Narasayy® ea 


155 K, Vevkat Ramayya Devarapalli 
156 T. Hanumant Rao Seethanagaram 
157 K. Ramanayya ‘i 
158 G, Ramaree os 
159 K. Subhadramma fi 
160 B, Narayana Rao Rajahmundry 
161 M. Lakshmipati Seethanagaram 
162 Y. Rajagopalam i 
163 M. Venkat Ramanamma », 


164 B, Narasayya Raghudevapuram 
165 M, Pallayya » 
166 Peetal Atchamma ve 
167 K. Challayya 4 
168 T. Laksbmude ‘5 
169 K. Baggayya - 
170 T, Lakshmidebi rf 
171 B. Atchamma  . 
172 V. Nakayya bi 
173 M, Sitamma » 
174 S, Krishnayya 7 
75 C. Sitayya iy 


176 B. Beyamma ” 
177 Chakeli Atchamme i 


178 K, Talsamma Se 
179 M- Dharmayys . 
180 K, Managamma »” 
18i K, Appalaswami % 


182 R, Bulli Venkamma x 
183 D. V. Ramaswami Vizagepatam 


184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 


. 1965 


196 
hos 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 


~ 205 


206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
2138 


214 
“915 


216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 


. 227 


228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 


235 
236 


R. Peerayya Raghudevapuram 
K, Mudoga i, 
P. Dharmayya 
K, Gautamma “ 
P, Pentayya ms 
B. Peerayya i: 
C, Chatrayya + 
C. Appanna , 
Pasalpudi Atshamma B 
CO. Hanumant Rao Seethanagaram 
G. Sarva Lakshamma 4% : 
M. Sitarataam i 
G, Managayya ee 
S. Subbaras Narsapur 
M, Pedvenksyya Denduluru 
M. Anjameyulu Vizagapatam 
C. Suryanarayana Moida 
J. V. J. Subbarao Vizagapatam 


P, Hanumantaharao Masulipatam 


tT. Anjameyulu if 
Podury Pera Razu - Poduar 
P. Ramaswami Iyengar 
Tinuevelly 
K, Narsinhachari Vizagapatam 
C. Venkiah Guatur 
CG. Ayyaparaju » 
Manikonda Videhi a 
V. Narayanamurty a 
M. Satyanarayana Sastri © 4 
K. Veerayya ay 
M. Purnayya » 
D. Venkat Ramayya ey 
R, Hanamant Rao iy 
G. K. Krishaamurty aes 


Chivukula Sree Ramulu s 
G. Suryanarayana Sastri_,, 


A. Veeraraghaviah Ne 

K, Sitamma " 

D. Atchuta Ramayya 9 

G. Venkat Krishnayya 3 

Sanka Sitaramayya = 

B. Venkat Subbayya ” 

Maladi Devendra a 

A. V. Lakshmamma ie 

D. Venkat Reddi » 

K. Bapukutti a 

A. V. Subbayys 

K. Ramak»teshwara Pakelientont 

3. Panditaradhyula Sarma 

D. Venkat Narsinharao %, 

V. Subramanyam ie 

D. Parthasarthi Sarma 
Anakapalle 

P. Bapayya Gampalagudiem 

T, A. Vyankatesh Dixitula 

Tirupati 


937 K. Sreenivasula Narayanavaram 


238 M. Srinivasachari Iyer Tirupati 
239 ‘ Ramaiah Chetty Narayanavaram 
240 K. Veeraswamaiah Tirapati 
241 P. Subbarso Artist - 
242 M. Bh. Krishnamackaryulu 
Therlam 
4 Behar (1329-1339 )- 
*7Q Ramlal Mandal Sabarmati 
78 Bibhatibhusan Das Gupta 
Parulia 
79 Raghunathpresad Saliu § Kochas 
80 Ramanugrahnarayanial Deo 
81 Kaliprasad Gupta Araria 
82 Jasodanandan Jha Maryganj 
83 Sadhusharan Mehta Sadisopur 
84 Ramdeosingh Thakur Dighwara 
85 Gupteshwar Pandya Arrah 
86 Divyakumari Devi Ganpatganj 
87 Mathuraprasad Bankipore 
88 Shivbilas Misra Navanagar 
5 Bengal (1340-1414) 
206 Lalmohan Makarjee Atrai 
207 Kiran Ch, Mazumdar s 
208 Kshitish Ch. Pal a 
209 Dhirendranath Datt ‘i 
210 Digendra Ch. Banarjee Pawaldia 
211 Upendrakumar Chakrabarty 
Malapdia 
912 Bidhumakhi Som Pawaldia 
213 Nirodbandhav Nandi Talora 
214 Nanigopal Bhattacherya Faridpore 
915 Panchanan Pramanik Ratanganj 
916 Prabhavati Devi Dey Sarear 
Tazpar 
217 Nirendra Ch. Datt Atrai 
218 Naresh Ch. Dati a 
219 Satish Ch. Banarjee Calentta 
220 Jagadicsh Ch. Das Tazpur 
221 Patitpaban Chattarjee Narail 
222 Upendramohan Sirkar Atrai 
223 Benimadhav Chaudhary Suchia 
224 Satish Ch. Chaudhary 7 
225 Baidyanath Dey Suchia 
226 Nirmalkumar Singh Azimganj 
227 Sharadacharan Nath Suchia 
©28 Bhubaneshwar Datt Sylhet 
22) Gopal Ch, Das - 
230 Dhirendranath Das Gupte a 
231 Nalininsth Bhattacharya Calcutta 
282 Abhoypada Banarjee ne 
233 Rameschandra Datt Comilla 
234 Adandprasad Chaudhary 
235 Radhasundar Das Suri 
236 Sanatan Sen Karmakar ce 
237 Satis Ch. Das Raoruli 
* Former name removed owing . to 
repetition. 


List No. IV 


oS 
938 Birendranath Sarmi Sodepur 
239 Harilal Date Malikanda 
240 Narendra Ch, Datt Dacca 
241 Jaminibhushan Mittra Khulna 
242 Harishchandra Vishnu Sodepur 
243 Jaminikant Sarkar Ratanganj 
244 Prasannakumar Sen Reni 
245 Buapatikumi Chanda Dinajpur 
246 Abiaashchandra Boso Caloutta 
247 Satishchandra Gupta in 
248 Hemendranath Roy — 
249 Ranada Kant Gupta ‘ 
250 Tarinikant Datt 5 
251 Muakkhanlal Banarjee Atrai 
252 Narendranath Guha Sodepur 
253 Satindranath Roy Chaudhary 

“Atrai 

254 Jadunath Ghose Calcutta 


255 Suorendramohan Ghose 0» 
256 Prafullakumar Sen Gupta _,, 
257 Manmathnath Banarjce ia 
258 Kartikchaadra Gupta ‘ 
259 Sirishchandra Gupta * 
260 Manmathnath Sen i 
261 Prafullakumar Bose Atrai 
262 Ramanimohan Sar Gayghar 
263 Charachapdra Chanda Dinajpar 
264 Sindhubala Debi Faridabad 
266 Ramlochan Mukarjee 
Gangajalghati 
266 Pulin Behari Pal Kaulaura 
267 Kshitish Ch. Kondo Faridpur 


268 Kalipad Chattarjee Krishnagar 
269 Surendramohan Shahs Podder 
Atrai 
270 Remeshchandra Mandal Cowille 
271 Niranjan Pal Chaudhary 


272 Nani Gopal Roy Khulna 

273 Phanindranath Sarkhel 
Mymensingh 

274 Sukumar De Chowmohini 

275 Manindra Ch, Lahiry Calcutta 

276 Kaminikant Bose ‘i 

277 Jasodanandan Goswami . Pe 

278 Rohiai Kamar Nag - 

279 Yatteshohandra Gupta ” 

280 Krishnadasjze Sabarmati 


6 Burma (1415-1416) 
10 Vailabhdas Madhavji Kamayut 
Xl Nanalal Kalidas Rangoon 
7 Cc. P. Hindi (1417-1419) 
27 VY. V. Bapat Harda 
28 Saraswatibai Bapat os 
29 Lakshminarayan K. Tiwari Katol 
8 Bombay (1420-1431) 
43 Rajaballi V, Patel Bombay 
44 Jamnadas ©. Eranza 
45 Taramati J, Eronza 
46 Krishnarao B, Kamat 
47 Liladhar L. Shab 
48 Dhansukhisl HK. Bhatt 
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49 Ramkrishna B, Jani Bombay 


50 L-baashanker R, Mankodi _,, 
51. M. N. Padwekar es 
62 Ishwarbbai S, Patel PP 


63 V. N. Khanolkar ris 
_ 54 Premkaur Dharamdas %9 
9 Delhi (1432-1442) 
6 Zskir Hussain Delhi 
7 Lusla Roshanlal Dalal “é 
8 Uttama Devi Hapur 
9 Raghubir Narayan Chaudhary ,, 


10 Dr, Abid {ussain Delhi 
11 Kirtiprasad Jaini Binauli 
12 Abdal Wahid Sindhi Delhi 
13 Shuaib Ansari ee 
14 Sajid Alli ‘ 
15 Moulvi S. Ausari ” 
16 Nyamatullah Ansari st 
10 Gujarat ( 1443-1513 ) 
238 Chunibhai D. Amin Broach 
239 Mulji Bhimji Barad Nadiad 
240 Himmatlal Dosabhai Bombay 
24] Balkrishna N, Bhave Sabarmati 
242 Natwarlal B. Parikh Calcutta 
243 Maganbhai P. Desai Sabarmati 
244 Khandubhai Devabhai Jalalpore 
245 Haribhai D. Desai Surat 
246 Nanubhai R. Desai . 
247 Ganesh V. Godshe ” 
248 Jiwara} G. Gandhi P 
249 Premchand V, Pandya x 
250 Hemantkumer Q, Nilkantha ,, 
251 Chimanlal P, Bhats a 
262 Sharadaben Motibhai Sabarmati 


253 Narashankar Manishankar Rander 
254 Premiben Manchharam Pa 
255 Chunilal Uttamchand Ahmedabad 


256 Gokuldas Khimji Outch-Mandvi 
257 Popatlal Chhaganlsl Dhola 
258 Jiwaram Kothari Cutch-Mandvi 


259 Ganapatram M. Trivedi Broach 
250 Bulakhidas M. Shah Ahmedabad 
261 Mauiben Gagaldas Shah * 
262 Savitabzn Bhagobhai Shah _,, 
263 Chanchalben H. Shah a 
264 Manilal M. Shah 
265 Indumati Chimanlal 


” 


266 Liladhar Dharamsi Sabarmati 
267 Shankarlal N. Gandhi Dwarka 
268 Nandlal M. Shah Ahmedabad 
269 Amritlal T. Shah # 

270 Harivadan M. Thakur Navsari 


271 Iadravadan B. fhakor Ahmedabad 
272 Kalyanji N. Desai . 

273 Ratanlal N. Parikh Surat 
274 Ohhotubhai B. Marfatian Ahmedabad 


275 Ishwarlal T, Nanavati Sarat 
276 Mohanlal P. Modi * 

277 Anusnya Ben Ahmedabad 
878 Jayantilal M, Pathak Rajpipla 
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279 Ramchandra D, Trivedi Calcutta 
280 Prabhudas T. Sarvaiya Ahmedabad 


281 Taranath P. Bhatt Sabarmafi . 
282 Ravjibhai J, Patel Miyagam 
Karjan 
283 Kashiben V, Gandhi Sabarmati 
284 Nagindas N, Parikh Rajpipla 
285 Chhaganlal N, Joshi Sabarmati 


286 Rancuhodlal Tribhovandas 
Abmedabad 

287 Savitabon Jatashanker Nadiad 

288 Chunilal A. Bhagat 9 


289 Bapuji K. Shelat Umreth 
290 Santokben M. Gandhi Sabarmats 
291 Radhaben M. Gandhi ‘ 
292 Tulsidas N. Pandit e 
293 Ambalal S. Patel és 
294 Umedbhai J. Patel Ahmedabad 
295 Bechardas J, Doshi “8 


296 Ranchhodji N. Brahmabhat Napa 


297 Jivanlal Halochand Bochasan 
298 Velaben L, Asar Sabarmati 
299 Ranchhodji G. Naik Kalol 
800 Dahyabhai R. Patel Nadiad 
301 Champaben R. Mehta Subarmati 


303 Dahiban S. Patel ss 


303 Madhavji G. Patel Bhavnagar 
304 Chaturbhai B. Patel Gana 
305 Ravjibhai I, Patel Borsad 


306 Chanchsllaxmi BR. Patel a 
307 Harsutray J. Buch Ahmedabad 
308 Cbhotalal V. Bhatt Nileshwar 
11 Karnatak (1514-1540) 
61 Sitabai Soman Belgaum 
62 Ramchandra G, Kakatker ,, 
68 Sadashiv L. Soman a 
64 Bhimappa Hanumanappa Gadag 


66 Jankibai Bhatknande Dharwar 
66 Bhaskar V. Kale Belgaum 
67 Y. Nandyappa Hedge Udipi 
68 8, Anant P. Bhat Hiriadkea 


69 T. Keshay Pai me 


70 N. B. Bandiwad Bangalore 
71 Trimbak G. Kulkarni Uppin 
Betgeri 
72 Y. Ashwath Narayanrao 
Caamrajapuram 
73 H. Shraenivas Rao Banglore 
74 H. Ram Rao % 
75 H. 8. Raghav endrarao <b 


76 T. Verada Raja lyeogar ; 
77 C. Venkatawarda Lyongar 


Basswangadi 
78 Ramlal L. Tivari Banglore 
79 Pattathemmaya Basawangndi 


80 T. Sadashivam 

81 T. Sadashivy Madaliar 
83 V. Narayan Swami 

83 Venkobarao Belari 

84 Dr; V. 8, Unaachigi 
85 Bhimrajshanker Nagari 


>» 


» 
Gadag 
ad 
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86 Rangnath Sadashiv 
87 Murer Sainik 


Kumta 
Sirsi 
12 Kerala ( 1541-1544 ) 
17 Ishwari Ammal Olavakkot 
18 V. K. Raman Nair Mankare 
19 K. Govinda Panioker 
20 M.C. Thappunni Nair ,, 
13 C. Maharashtra (1545-1551) 
*41 Parasuram S. Rathi Sholapur 
61 Narayan R.Tamhankar Kolhapur 
62 Raghunath V. Sahasrabuddhe 


Pooua 
63 Lakshman R. Deshpande ,, 
64 D. V. Modak ” 


65 Hari Balkrishna Paranjape 5. 
66 Satyabhamabai Kuvalekar ., 
67 V. G. Joshi ” 


14 N. Maharashtra (1552-1566) 


86 Vinayak N. Apte Malpur 
87 Lakshmibai Vasu Deoli 
88 Shamrao Vassu » 
89 JagannatL Vasu sy 


90 Narmadaprasad Avasthi »» 
91 Maruti Vithal Chalkhor Katol 


92 Dr. Ambadas Narayandas Yeotmal 


93 K. N. Ramanna Tumsar 
94 Dhirajlal P. Sheth Khamgaon 
95 8S. T. Dudane Yeotmal 
‘96 Narayan Hari Telang Balapur 
97 Jivaram Meghaji Chawan Gondia 
98 Maltibai Thatte Wardha 
99 Yashavant D. Tambe 99 

100 Rameshwar Jawaharmal Dhulia 


15 S, Maharashtra (1567-1574) 
$23 Jasodabai Dalsukhram Matunga 
23 Rajaram 8. Gavankar Sabarmati 
28 Nanji Pemji Devji | Matunga 
24 Velji Lakhamshi Nappu » 

25 Malchand J. Parmar Santa Cruz 
96 Kalyanrai D- Mankad Borivali 
27 Jadavji J. Joshi 6 

28 Doogeshwar Mayaram ” 

29 Bhalchandra Apte Benares 


16. Punjab ( 1575-1589 ) 


84 Bhawansingh Goindi Sialkot 
85 Shantisarup Benares 
36 Nandlalji Kumar Lahore 
87 Pt. Sitaram Adampore 
B8 Mahagaram Thakurdas 

89 Rura Bamji 

40 Achintram Lahore 
4Y Vijaykamar Gujaranwala 
42. Indiradevi Adampore 
43 Sadha Ramiji " 
44 Ramlal 59 

45 Dayavanti Devi » 
46 Lachhmandas » 


*Former name removed owing to repetition, 


+ Former nama transferred to Bombay 
Rall No, 8 (50) 
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67 Ram Dayal 


48 Vidyasagar Gujaranwala 
17 Sind ( 1590-1597 ) 


Adampor» 


22 Ram B, Motwani Karachi 
23 Mayabai ‘ 

24 Marusingh Premsingh Larkana 
25 Gangabai Hyderabad 


26 Rupchand Partabrai a 
27 Jamiyatram V- Acharya Karachi 
28 Santokbai J. Acharya ¥ 
29 Asarbai 5 


18 Tamil Nad (1598-1666) 
125 R. Venkat Raghavam 
Mangalampet 
126 K. Kumbhalingam Siravayal 
127 Sambagamelliammal Tanjore 
128 S, A. Sainbashivam Pillay ,, 
129 T. A. Ramchandra Chettiar ,, 
130 ©, P. Vishwanathan Coimbatore 
131 K. 8. Subramanyam Ahmedabad 
132 C. Shanmugam Nadar 
Virndhunagar 
133 G. V. Venkatrama [yer 
Kumbhakonam 
134 T. V, Ramamarty ” 
185 M. Krishnamurty Iyer ¥ 
186 R. Ramnarayan  Palamoottah 
187 V. K. Shrinivas a 
138 T. Krishnam Pillay ‘, 
139 A. V. Bamkrishnan Thenthirapari 
140 P. M. Veersppan  Trichinopoly 
141 M. Chockalingam Devakottah 
142 V. Pantulu Iyer Kumbhakonam 
143 K. Sundaram Iyer Kambbakenam 
144 Rasgaswami Desor 
145 V. EB. Ramaswami Chettiar 


Karaikudi 
146 P. T. T. Rama Iyer Madura 
147 8. Marieppen ” 
148 8. B. Narsinhachari 8, 
149 R. Seethaiammal * 
150 8. Thayamal Ps 
151 T. N. Adimoolam fervai _,, 
162 P. BR. Chakrapani Pillay ,, 
163 B. V Ramachari ra 
164 N. Iralappa Konar i. 


165 N. Guranadhan Servai is 


156 P. 8. M. R. Minakshisundaram 
Pillay is 
157 3. Alamelammal * 
168 8. Sodslamathu Pillay - 
159 M. Chinnaswami Naidoo _,, 
160 T. N. Ramlingam is 
161 L. C, Ganpati Sestri = 
162 Annamalai Gorukkal A 


168 T, 8, Soundiramammal , 
164 B. M. Veerana Konar BS 
165 M, K, Srinivas Iyengar 
166 D. Ramaswami Iyengar 
167 A, Mookan Servai rr 
168 T, Kurappsyya Servai * 
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169 I. Chockalinga Korai Madura 
170 A, S. Ramudu Lyer ’ 
171 Balammal r 
172 R. Parthasarthi lyengar 4 


173 
174 
175 


S. Subramaniya Sastri + 
Mahomed Ismail Saheb 
S. Narayana Iyengar . 


176 Alagu Pillay ” 
177 B. M. Sivsubramanram 

178 V. Subramanyam Palaméottah 
179 A. K. Chettiar Desur 
180 K. Ganesan Dindigal 
181 K. Amrithlingam Papanssam 
182 Kovindswami K. ’ 
183 N. E, Thirajathori Manikkem 
184 C, Veerbhan Pillay Tatioorin 
185 A. S. Latchaman Iyer Madura 
186 P. R, Padmanabh Iyer ? 
187 S. Mahalingam Pillay Ne 
138 A. Nambuvel Pillay 0 
189 T. Sundararaja Lyengar a 
190 Alagaraja Kone s 
191 S. Ethirajolu Naida = 


N. P, R. Chockalinga Konar ,, 
M. Govinda Kone ‘0 


19 U. P. (1667-1688) 


50 Ramnath Pathek Benares 

51 Vaidyanathsingh pe 

62 Vasudeo Narayen Sharma 
Darshannagar 


58 Mrs, Vasudeo N. Sharma ,, 
54 Ayodhaprasad Agrawal a» 


55 Pt. Shivram Dwivedi Sitapur 
56 Shamji Sahay Akbarpar 
57 Sarjuprasad Lakhnow 
58 Taraprassd Saha Benare® 


59 Birbalsingh ‘ 
60 Shyamlal Sharma (iaar o 


61 Bhavarji Handia 
62 Suryabhanu Gupta Achnera 
63 Ramanudas Heraiya 
64 N geshwarprasud Shukla Nowgarh 
65 Someshwar Ramsukh Hargaoa 
66 Sukbdeo Shoharatganj 
67 Mahabali ‘ 
68 Baran Yaday “a 
69 Remkumar Misra “a 
70 Chhangur - 
71 Gajadhar ee 


20 Utkal (1689-1713) 


6 Niranjan Patasik § Berhampore 
7 Madkusudan Misra o 

8 Banamali- Misra Bolgarh 
9 Balabhadra Sahu Berhampore 
10 Gokalanand Mahanti Kodala 


11 Bhairabohandra Mahapatro 
Balasore 
Hinjilicut 


Bolgarh 


12 Reghonath Mahanti 
13 Hrishikesh Samantrai 
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14 Baidhar Rantarai Bolgarh 
15 Baraha Krishna Brahma ,, 
Berhampore 
16 Sanyasi Salur Kodala 
17 Kishorimani Devi Berhampore 
18 Madanmohan Patnaik Kodala 
19 Ganeshchandra Chakravarty ,, 
20 Autaragyani Pandya Berhampore 
21 Jagamohan Brahma » 
22 Lakshminarayan Patnaik ,, 
25 Dinbandhu Patnaik ” 
24 Fakir Salim Berhampore 
25 Shrigiwas Poricha “A 
26 Fakir Nanda Sakhigcpal 
27 V. Chandradas 5" 
28 Shridhar Hoka Si 
29 Rasanand Jana - 
30 Kanha Charan Kanargo ,, 
B. Class 
2 Andhra (19) 
48 M. Adinarayana Guntur 
49 K. Sitapati Sarma i 
60 P. Satyanarayana ‘ 
51 Rao Ramayya Pithapuram 
52 Rao Venkatrao $c 
53 S. Rammarthy - 
54 R. V. Narsinhrao — 
55 B. L, Narayna Sarma Nellore 
56 Jayantilal Subbarao Viz.gapatam 
57 CO. Seshagirirao Madras 
58 M. Rajyalakshmamma Visagapatam 
59 W. Sundaramma | Berhampore 
60 P. Bhujangrao Guntur. 
61 R. Seshyya = 
62 C. Krishna Brahman Tirupati 
63 M. Bh, Narsimhacharyalu Therlam 
64 M. Bh, Vankata Ramanno_,, 
5 Bengal (13) 
65 Jhareshwar Kandar Contai 
66 Shrinathchandra Jana Banamali- 
chetta 
67 Sarema Gupta Faridabad 
68 Shrinarayana Biswas Gopalganj 
69 Anilchandra Mukerji Dhubri 
7O Manindranath Datta ‘i 
71 Nagendranath Adhya Khegra 
72 Jnanendramohan Sarkar ; 
73 Jnaneshchandra Roy 
Chaudhary ,, 
74 Rabindranath Das Sodepur 
75 Sachindranath Bannerji 33 
76 Bharatkinkar Sarkar pi 
6 Burma (1) 
77 T. G. Desai Rangoon 
7 C. P. Hindi (26) 
78 Bhuvanikumar Malagujar Sangor 
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Kisan 
80 Mumtazali Malguzar 


W araseoni 


81 Arjan Mahajan Gadhewal _,, 
82 Chunilal ' 
83 Tulsiram ” 
84 Mohanlal ” 
85 Chaitaram Kirsani a 
86 Bhandarilal » 
87 Dukhali ” 
88 Janaklal Bunkar, » 
89 Ghasiya » 
90 Ramji Khatri 9 
91 Sakharam Mahajaz i 
92 Gudu Katiya x 
93 Dhundha Mahajan 7 
94 Phedu Katiya 7 
95 Lakshman Swami ae 
96 Ammar Mahajan m 
97 Anantram Kirsani . 
98 Chaitram Halve ee 
99 Nattha Mahajan Kirsani - 
100 Chamaru Sava Alar Kirsani,,. 
101 Bakkharam Nai © “4 
102 Shankar R. Ugaonkar Sohagpur 
103 Narmadashankar G. Vaidya 


Burhanpur 
8 Bombay (1) 


104 Navinlal Manilal Vaki] Dadar 
10 Gujarat (18) 
105 Rambhai Shivabhai Patel Morak 
106 Shivabhai Umedbhai Patel 
Karamsad 
107 Desaibhai Nathabhai Sunav 
108 Chotalal Anupram Vyas. Umreth 
- 109. Ishwarbhai Dajibhai ‘Nadiad 
110 Dahyabhai Madhobhai Ahmedabad 
111 Umedbhai N. Patel Napad 
112 Govind P. Bhagat Sunay 
113. Jbinabhai Kuberdas Surat 
114 Vithaldas M. Kothari Ahmedabad 
115 Maniben M. Gandhi Ranavay 
11 Karnatak (4) 
116 Venkatrao Bangalore 
117 A. Venkatrao mA 
12 Kerala(2) 
118 T. P. Thomas Kozhenehery 


13 Central Maharashtra (24) 
119 B. R, Konkar 


120 S. G. Kale . 
121 Narayandas (©. Sar.’a Ahmednagar 
122. Vishnu Damodar Nagarkar Poona 
123 D. N. Gokhale 

124 Rajaram G. Nichalo 
125 Marnti A. Hadde 
126 Shankar D, Valimbe - 


14 Northern Maharashtra (7) 
127 Narayan Yaday 


Poona 
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Khamgaon 
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128 Madhavrao Vanjalkar Khamgaon 


129 
130 
131 
132 


Pandharinath Ambulkar os 
Pedamsi Tejpal ” 
V. N. Ballal Nagpnr 
Sundarabai Avasthi Deoli 


15 Southern Maharashtra (6) 


133 
134 
1385 
136 
187 


138 
139 


D. V. Limaye Chiplun 

D. B. Dhamanskar Avas 

Vishnu Lakshman Kane “ 

Chintamani Sarma a 

J. G, Dhavan Be 
17 Sind (3) 

Lalchand Rochiram Hyderabad 


Mayaram Chellaram ee 


140 Pribhadas Kishanchand ~ 
18 Tamil Nad (5) 
141 N, Rethinam Papanasam 
19 U. P..(4) 
142 Hardeoprasad Chause 
143 Dhondhegiri Goswami Bansi 
144 Girijadayal Hargaon 
20 Utkal (1) 
145 Radhamohan Kar Aska 
C Class 
5 Bengal 
1 Lalitmohandas Caloutta 
8 Bombay 
2 Nargesh Captain Bombay 
3 Perin D, §. Captain a 
Summary 
A B 
Ajmer 10 0 
Andhra 242 0 
Assam ee | 1 
Behar 88 9 
Bengal 280 13 
Burma 1] 1 
CG. P. Hindi 29 26 
Bombay 64 1 
Delhi 16 0 
Gujarat 808 18 
Karnatak 87 4 
Kerala 20 2 
C. Maharashtra 67 24 
N. Maharashtra 100 7 
S, Maharashtra 29 6 
. Punjab 48 1 
Sind 29 3 
Tamil Nad 193 5 
Uk. 71 4 
Utkal 30 1 
1714 = 148 
Correction 


Roll No. 5 (153) is Debendranath 


Das and not Debendrarath Das Gupta. 
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‘ The last days of the week‘have been full of sadness 
and thanksgiving. Little did I dream, when we left 
Hardwar for the Karnatak tour, that in two or three 
days’ time I should have to send telegrams to the 
country giving the sad news of Gandhiji’s sudden 
breakdown and cancellation of all programmes. Tho 
fact is that at the end of the very strenuous 
Maharashtra tour, Gandhiji was found to have gained 
four or five pounds in weight, and we were all deluded 


into the belief that strenuvas work, far from exhausting * 


him, improved his health. But later ovents have 
shown that* thes improvement was illusory and that 
we were fast rushing to the brink of a precipice. e 

There was of course not a quiet moment at Hardwar. 


We reached Bombay on the 23rd and the whole day ° 


was speut in meeting friends who had not seen him 
for months. It is a pleasure always to seo friends, 
but it is not exactly rest. And then in the evening 
was the ,Santa Cruz programme. . Gandhiji cannot 
restrain himself when he is amidst the Gujaratis, and 
he simply let himself go. It was an impassioned 
utterance lasting for nearly an hour, the ‘'amilians: 
insisted on a speech in Hindi and’ they had it tdéo._ 
Then there were the inevitable auctions and Khadi 
sales, all very heartening scenes, and yet that was not 
exactly what we call rest. We reached home at half 
an hour after midnight. Gan¢éhiji must have slept at’ 


about one. The next day again began with the four o'clock ° 


morning prayers—I mean five: o'clock, it had been 
physically impossible for. him to get up_at four. .And 
the stream of visitors and interviewers» lasted until two 
when wé left for the station. In the interval was an 
engagement at Ghatkopar where he had-to make an 
impassioned speech, as he was not satisfied with what 
he saw. On the way to the station there were patients 
to pe seen, and the boys of the national school to be 
be spoken to. We at last took the train at 38-15. 
He usually snatches some sleep in tho train and always 
prefers a train journey to a motor. drive. But that 
day it was not to be. 

At about faye o’clock he felt a sudden giddiness in 
the head accompained by numbing of the left side 
of ‘tho body. We made all sorts of conjectures. 
At Poona station he was not in a condition to 


eel 


io DGS 


walk, he had to be bodily taken to the Bangalore 
Mail. The vision was blurred and it was with 
very great difficulty that he could scribble one or 
two things that he had to. With refreshing sleep 
however the attack subsided, and in the morning he 
was ready again to be in harness. Fools that we were, 
wo would not be forewarned and allowed him to go 
through the strenuous programme at Kolhapar, where 
he addressed seven meetings during the day, with the 
result that at the end of the last meeting the ettack 
came on again and we realised that there was something 
seriously wrong. We were insistent that he should 
spend the night at Kolhapur rather than undertake the 
motor journey to Nipani, being the first place in the 
Karnatak programme. But programmes are programmes, 
and must be kept at all cost, said he. SO we came 
here only to find him worse. The dactors were sent 
for, and, thank God, they have declared that it has 
been a lucky escape from apoplexy due to overwork and 
neryous exhaustion, and they have advised complete 
rest and cancollation of-all tour programmes until he 
is completely restored. For some time to come therefore, 
this will be my last weekly letter regarding the tour. 
Iwt thé xedder join ime in the prayer that the tour may 
again be resumed, by no means under the killing 
conditions of, the previous tours, but under well regulated 
conditions involving .the ‘least possible sttain ‘and a fair 
amount of regalar’ regt. We are a nation at school. 
We haye to learn and uolearn many things. The most 
essential one to learn is to grow lowards self-consciousness 
at our owa cost, and not at the cost of our teachers, 
and the most essential thing to unlearn is that the few 
icachérs that we haye yet with us are not men like us 
needing sleep and rest, bat demigods or machines to 
bo worked so long as there is life in them. When 
shall we learn and unlearn these things ? 

The foregoing will show that an intensely pathetic 
interest attaches to what follows. 

Kolhapur is a place never beforo visited by Gandhiji. 
Let us, therefore, exact as much out of him as possible, 
thought the organisers. The untouchables must have 
separate meeting and compel Gandhiji to argue with 
them against visiting their school which was not on 
the programme! The Arya Samaj also must haye 
him. The Khadi Exhibition was there and the 
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foundation had to be laid of a Oharkha Mandir. Let 
as lay as many foundations as we:can, God will take care 
of the edifices! Then thero should be the ladies’ 
meeting, for we have kept such a gulf between them 
and us that they need a separate message! And the 
children of schools must have lessons in civil disobedience 
against parents who would fain keep them in the slavery 
they have livedin. Andso aseparate meeting for them 
too, And if the little kiddies have oxerted themselves 
in getting together a fuad of Rs. 385, how can 
one deny them the privilege of a special meeting? 
The public meeting is of course inovitable. And a visit 
must of course be paid to the Goshala. Thank God no 
special meeting was thought to be necessary for the mem- 
bers of the Municipality and Local Board. A special 
meeting was necessary forthe non-Brahmins, for why 
should they merge themselves in the common herd ? I have 
forgotten the Christiana friends, who also pressed their 
claim and had an interpretation of ‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven” from Gandhiji. Let not the reader misunder- 
stand me. What I want to say is that there is less 
desire amongst us for genuine silent work than for 
pressing every one’s own claim to ‘have him,’ i. ¢, 
in a word, to exploit him! 3 
¥ * * .* 

And so all had their meetings, 
friends said they were with Gandhiji in his programme, 
that they were not denationalised, that removal of 


untonchability and the like were after their heart, and ‘ invests ‘the wearor with ony-.sort of saintliness. 


requested Gandhiji to say something about the Kingdom 
of God that is to come. 
them, “tells me that the Kingdom of God is within 


us, and that we can realise it not by saying ‘ Lord, | 


Lord,” bar by doing His will add His work. If there- 
fore we wait for the Kingdom to come as something 
coming from outside, we shall be sadly mistaken. I am 


glad you are with me in my programme. I may assure. 


you then that whatever T do is done with the object 
of that realisation. Untouchability, you say, you would 
like to see removed as much as I. Well, then, I-may 
tell you that you cannot remove untouchability without 
whole-heartedly taking up Khadi work, for that work 
inela es removal of untonchability, and.goes beyond it. 
Do you know that there are thousands of villages where 
people are starving and which are on the brink of 
ruin? If we would listen to the voice of God, I assure 
you we would hear him say that we are taking His 
name in vain if we do not think of the poor and help 
them. Mr. Sam Higginbottom, a Christian missionary 
friend, came to see me the other day to discuss this 
very thing. Fortunately he met me just in that area 
where the spinning wheel and Khadi had done their work. 
I ask you to go and visit such parts, and if you cannot 
do so, to take my word for it, that there is no better 
Subsidiary occupation for the poor than Khadi. If yon 
cannot render the little help that they need, it is no 
use talking of service of God and service of. the poor. 
Please go to the Exhibition and see things for your- 
selves, and try to identify yourselves with the poor by 
actually helping them. ” 

At the Goshala he rubbed the lesson home of 
converting it into an ideal dairy and tannery, and of 
confining themselves mainly to the cows, and disposal 
of their hides etc. after they are dead. 
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‘The Christian 


“ My experience,” he said to - ,at heart to.wear ib. 
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The womon’s meoting was. an agreeable surprise, No 
one had expected the big attendance of, that day, 
because such meetings are unknown in Kolhapur. They 
responded sp2ntaneously to tho appeal for funds and 
ornaments. ie : 

The little boys of the school had all been waiting in 
the sun with the handsome purse they had collected 
and they had the lesson of fearlessness from Gandhiji’s 
lips. . ‘Fearlessness is the foundstion of- all education, 
the beginning and not the end. If yoa do not, build 
on that foundation, the edifice of all your edacation 
‘will topple over.’ And to sénd the lesson home to them 


he told them the story of Prahlada and exhorted them 


to declare tho truth courteously and bravely without 
regard for the consequences a3.tho twelve-year-old 
Prahlada did. ; ; 

The Diwan saw him. during. the day, and he had a 
long talk with him. Gandhiji asked him if there was 
anything like a ban on Khadi-in Kolhapur state, There 
may have been something like it, he said, bet there 
was nothing now. ‘Haye I ycur permission then to 
say to the people at the public meeting in ycur name. 
that people may go to the palace and. all state offices 


s : 


and attend functions dressed in Khadi?’* The Diwan 


had no objection, and Gahdhiji declared the thing 
at the public meeting and thanked him for the 
assurance. Two things from the long speech at the 
public meeting I shall pick up. *Do not have any 
illusion’ about Khadi,’ he said. ‘It is not that Khadi 
Tt is 
the duty of every one who has the good of the peor 
Even an adalterer and a prostitute, 
may wear it. ‘This is how I would approach them. 
‘As to your conduct,’ I would say to then, ‘ you are 
answerable to God. But whether you are able to mend — 
your ways or nd, you can certainly wear Khadi and 
do some service to the poor. He who wastes money on 
liquor ia a sinner. He who wastes money on tobacco 
is a smaller sinner, if you will. The one who wastes. 
money on foreign eloth is as great a sinner as, the 
second if not the first, and the one who uses Indian 
mill-cloth. has neither virtue nor vice to his credit ‘or 
debit.. But the Khadi wearer has distinctly something 
to his credit inasmuch as he serves both the ‘poor 
and his country. Khadi immediately takes him up 
from a lower levetand makes him the friend of the 
poor.’ Se . 
And then there was the meeting called by the 
non-Brahmin friends, at the end of which came the 


breakdown. c 
* % * * 


I shall not summarise other speeches. An’esteeméd 
friend told me “the other day that I am not doing 
wisely in mentioning i my diary all the places of our 
itinerary and all the functions ia which Gandhiji takes 
part. ‘That creates unwholesome desire to have 
him everywhere and for all sorts of functions,” he 
said. / q 
I have realised to my cost the trath of that remark. 
Thore is no doubt that Gandhiji himself approves of the 
programmes and allows himself “ to be exploited,” as 
Gangadharrao puis it, “for the sake of some money 
for the poor.” But we must now be warned — let ug 
be thankful it has not been a worse warning— and try 
qur best to save him from ourselves, M.-D. 
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Face to Face with the Pauper 
Then Wwe went into another. direction. 


Twenty miles from Vedchhi is Bartad, also a Rani- 


paraj village. There are some houses with tiled 
—a sign of com 
thatched ones, 


roofs 
parative prosperity—and the rest have 


People like us visiting the village with the message 
of the Charkha and the like would go straight to 
those houses with tiled roofs, for there is the likeli- 
hood of a welcome there, and of some sort of a 
response too. 

But One of our. friends: with his irrepressible 
curiosity asked every one he ‘met the 


‘ same old 
question: ‘Who is the poorest man here?’ 


_So Ranchhod Dhulia took us for the darshan of the. 


poorest pauper. The evening twilight was slowly 
disappearing and darkness was coming on. Some of us 
had no shoés on and the thorns in the way scared 
them away. : 


At Jast we came to a cottage. Dark inside. 

‘Any one in?’ 

Some light could now be seen inside. An ailing 
man was lying bare-bodied and huddled up ona 
tattered mat. . In the eathern stove near him fire was 
blazing, as it was in the. man’s body too. By his side 
was seated his wife Gomati. Their two children were 
nestling near the stove. 

We went and examined the patient, and offered 
advice: ‘Pray don’t give him anything to eat to night. 
Fasting will do him good and get rid of the heaviness 
in the stomach and fever.’ Little did we know that: 
the poor woman could not have given anything to 
eat even if she had wished. 


Gomati kept the fire burning, and the hut lighted, 
by feeding it with rotten rushes and reeds from 
time to time, and her face too was lit up with a smile 
that seemed to fill her unhappy hut. 


‘Have you no lamp?’ 

‘Where am I to get the oil from?’ 

‘Did you go out to work today ?’ 

‘There was no work waiting for me.’ 
‘What did you have for your breakfast today ?’ 


‘Fed somehow. I picked a few ears from the 
enclosure opposite and: brewed some gruel.’ 

‘ What will you eat tomorrow ?’ 

« Just. as -we did today. There are some stalks 
in the field still standing to help us scratch along for 
a few days. ” 


Tho enclosure was no field regularly tilled. A few . 


grains of corn had been scattered there before the rains 
and so there were some stalks of jowari to keep the 
house goibg. We were listening to her, but she had 
not yet succeeded in reaching our hearts. Her smile 
hid all her grief from us. So we pursued our callous 
enquiry. 

‘ What did you have for your dinner ?’ 

‘ Whatever we could have. ’ 

She did not want to tell her tale of woe to any one 
but God. But we were too dense to see her self-respect. 
We. asked again: ‘Yes, but let us know what exactly 


you had.’ 


‘What could we,have for dinner ?, There was some 
gruel left over in the morning with which we fed the 
children. ’ 

‘So you have no food-stuffs in the house ?’ 

Her self-respect could stand no more strain and 
somehow we had inspired some confidence in her as 
Gandhi's men. So she no longer minced matters. 

‘Come and see the whole hut for yourself,’ she 
said, with the torch of a burning reed in her hand 
and asked us to follow her. 

Our footsteps disturbed a cock inside who hopped 
away into a corner. ee 

One of us asked: ‘You must be selling oggs 
of course ?”’ Re 

-With an uncanny presence of mind she replied: 
‘ You think the cock lays eggs?’ And then as though 
to take off the coarseness of that retort she delicately 
added : 

‘People keep parrots in their houses. We keep 
the cock. It gives the children some play and 
lends a charm to the house.’ 

We ransacked the whole hut in vain. We now saw 
it all and said: ‘It’s only you who can bear your 
cross. God is your saviour, and the spinning wheel too, 
if you will.’ . : 


ale 
"s 


So we saw the Pauper face to face and returned 
home. We passed a Dubla’s hut on our way. The wife 
was sitting in the courtyard with her crowd of children 
sitting round a fire. The little ones ran away into the 
hut. The woman got up to greet us, 

‘What had you for breakfast ?’ we asked. 

In a voice expressive of great delight she said: 
‘Rice and dal.’ She was certainly much happier than 
Gomati, we thought, and proceeded farther. But our 


‘curious friend stopped us. Jor he had carried on the 


conversation. 


‘What did yon have for breakfast ?’ 

‘Rice and dal, of course. : 

‘And the same for dinner?’ 

‘Yes, something was left over this morning.’ 

‘How much did you cook this morning ?’ 

‘Two pounds. ’ 

So with two pounds she had fed herself, her seven 
children, saved something for the evening and had 
their dinner out of it ! : 

‘Where is your man? Gone out?’ 

‘The master has summoned him and he has gone 
there.’ The master happened té be known to one of 
us. The family. were servants (or slaves?) of this 
master who had ill-treated them and the poor man had 
fled from ‘his clutches. Bat the master had_ traced 
him out and one might well imagine what must have 
happened to the wretch. 

As though this was not enough, .we asked one 


more question before we left her in peace. ‘ Did you 


go to work today ?’ 
‘How could I go? 
children ?’ 
We were silenced, but in a moment we mustered 
courage to say to. her: ‘If you have a wheel, tho 
children can playfully spin on it, and you can earn a 


Who would take care of these 


few coppers. ’ 
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Conditions of Cow-Protection 
' . (By M. K. Gandhi) 


It has been a matter of sorraw for me to have taken 
up the burden .of cow-protection during the ending 
years of my life. But there ieed- be no sorrow when 
burdens come not of ‘one’s~seeking ‘but When they seek 
one irresistibly. “And so has been for me the case with 
cow-protection. — 3 2 

Recently at Ghatkopar, ‘Bombay; I had the occasion 
to visit the institution of the humanitarian society ably 
managed by its secretary Sjt. Nagindas. It is now 
conducting an experiment in dairying with the laudable 
object ultimately-of ‘replacing the ill-managéd ‘and. 
disease-breeding private dairies of Bombay which* are 
situated in the heart of the city and where there is 
no exercise ground for the cattle, and where the best 
cattle are prematurely given td thd butcher's knife. 


Bat though the institution is ably managed, it has, 


some inherent defects to which upon its invitation I had 
to draw the Society's attention. Incidentally I ventured * 
to lay down the conditions of cow-protection which 
are well-worth repeating : 

1. _Every such institution should be situated out in 
tke open where it is possible to have plenty, i. e. 
thousands of acres, of open ground capable of growing 
fodder and giving exercise to the cattle. If I had the 
management of all the «goshalas, I should sell the 
majority of the present ones at handsome profits and buy 
suitable plots in the vicinity except where the existing 
places may be needed for mere receiving depots. 

2. very goshala should be turned into a model 
dairy and a model tannery. Every single head of dead 
cattle should be retained and scjentifically treated and 
the hide, bones, entrails etc. should be used to the 
best advantage. I should regard the hide of dead 
cattle to be sacred and usable as distinguished from 
the hide and other parts of slaughtered cattle, which 
should be deemed to be unfit for human use or at least 
for Hindu use. 2 < 

3. Urine and dung in many goshalas are thrown 
aay. This I regard as criminal waste. : 

4, All goshalas should be managed: under scientific 
supervision and guidance, sere Shes 

5. Properly managed, -every goshala should be and 
can be made self-supporting, donations being used for 
its extension. The idea is never to make these institu- 
tions porfit-making concerns, all profits being utilised 
towards buying maimed and disabled cattle and buying 
in the open market aii cattle destined for the 
slanghter-house. ; 


6. This consummation is impossible if the goshalas 
take in baffaloes, goats etc.. So far as I can see, much 
as I would like it to be otherwise, not until the whole 
of India becomes vegetarian, can goats and sheep be 
saved from the butcher's knife. Buffaloes can be saved 
if we will not insist upon buffalo’s milk and religiously 
avoid it in preference to cow's milk. In Bombay on 
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be 
income and the expenditure balance each other. The 


membered that this great humanitarian 


have sought to describe. 
is to open the way, for future generations, to further 
effort. 

’ cow for ever to the slaughter-house in addition to the 
buffalo and the other animals. 


mind 
them. 
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the other hand, the practice is to take’ buffalo’s milk 


instead of cow's milk. Physicians unanimously declare 


that cow's milk is medically superior to buffalo’s milk 


and it is the opinion of dairy experts that cow’s milk 
can by judicious management be made much richer than 


it is at present found to be. 


I hold that it is impossible 
to save both the buffalo and the cow. The cow cai 


be saved only if buffslo-breeding is given up The 
buffalo cannot be used for agricultural purposes On 4 
wide scale. It is just pgssible to save the existing 
stock, if we will cease to breed it any farther. 
no part of religion to breed buffaloes or for that matter 
cows. 
the cow as well as to the buffalo to breed the latter. 
Hurhanitarians should know that Hindu shepherds even 
at the present’ moment mercilessly kill young male 
buffaloes as they cannot profitably feed them. To save 
the cow and her progeny—and that only isa feasible 
proposition—the Hindus will forego profits from the 
trade concerning the cow and her products, bat never 


It is 


We breed*for our own uses. It is cruelty to 


otherwise. Religion to be true must satisfy what may 
termed humanitarian economics, 7. ¢. where the 


attainment of such economics: is just possible with the 
cow and the cow only with the assistance of donations 
for some years from pious Hindus. It should be re- 
attempt is 
being made in the face of a beef-eating world. Not till 
the whole world turns predominantly vegetarian is it 
possible to make any advance upon the limitations I 
To succeed to that extent 


To overstep the limitation is to consign the . 


Hindus and the humanitarian societies in charge 
of goshalas and pinjarupoles, if they are wisely religious, 
will bear the foregoing conditions of cow-protection in 
and proceed immediately to give effect to 


— 


Whom Khadi Stands for 
*The Man with the Hoc’ 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. ~ 

‘Who made him dead to-rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 

Staid and stunned, a brother to the Ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back his brow, 

Whose breath blew out the light within his brain ? 
* * - 


Oh, masters, lords and rulers in all lands,. 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, : 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 

How will you ever straighten up this shape, 

Touch it agaiu with immortality, 

Give it the upward looking and the light: 

Rebuild in it the mysic and the dream:? 
—Lidward Markham } 
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The. Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IiI—CHAPTER XVII 


A Month with Gokhale—I 


From the very first day of my stay with him 


Gokhale made me feel completely at home. He treated 
“on a8 though I was his younger brother, he acquainted 
himself with all my needs and requirements and arranged 
to see that I got all I needed. Fortunately my wants 
were few, and as I had cultivated the habit of self-help 
needed very little personal attendance. He was deeply 
umpressed with my habit of tending for myself, my 
personal cleanliness, perseverance and regularity, and 
would often overwhelm me with praise. , 
He seemed to keep nothing private from me. He 
-would introduce me to all the important people that 
called on him. Of these the one who stands foremost 
in my memory is Dr.P. C. Roy, He lived practically 
next door and was a very frequent visitor. : 
This is how he introduced Dr. Roy: ‘This is 
Prof. Roy, who having a monthly salary of. Rs. 800, 
keeps just Rs. 40 for himself and devotes the balance 
to public purposes. He is not and does not want to 
get married.’ 
‘. I see little difference between Dr. Roy as he is 
today,and as he used to be then. His dress used to 
be nearly as simple as it is, with this difference of 
course that whereas it is Khadi now it used to be 
Indian mill-cloth in those days. I felt as though 
I never had teo much of talks between Gokhale and 
Dr. Roy, a8 they all pertained to public good or were 
of educative value. Some of them were painful to9, 
containing as they did strictures on public men. As a 
result, some of those whom I had regarded as stalwart 
fighters began to look quite puny. 

‘ To see Gokhale at work was as much a joy as an 
education. He “never wasted a minute. His private 
relations and friendships were all for public good. All 


his ‘talks had reference only to the good of the 


country, and were absolutely free from any trace of 
untruth or insincerity: India’s poverty and subjection 
were matters of constant and exclusive concern to him. 
Various people sought to interest him in various 
matters. But ‘he gave every one of them the {same 
‘reply: ‘You do the thing yourself. Lot me do. my 


own work. What EF want is freedom for my country. - 


After that is won, we can think of other things. 
Today that one thing is enough to engage all my 
time and energy.’ 

His reverence for Ranade could be seen every 
moment. - Ranade’s authority was final in every matter 
and-he would cite it at every step. Ranade’s death 
anniversary occurred during my stay with Gokhale who 
seemed to ba regularly observing it. There were then 
with him, besides myself, his friend Prof. Kathavate and 
a Sub-Judge friend. He invited them to take part in 
the celebration, and in his speech he gave us his 
reminiscences of Ranade. He compared incidentally 
Ranade, Telang and Mandlik. He eulogised Telang’s 
charming style and Mandlik’s greatness as 4 reformer. 
Citing an instance of Mandlik’s solicitude for his 
clients he told us an anecdote of how once haying 


mised his usaal train he engaged a special train to be 


able to attend the court in the interest of his client. 
But Ranade, he said, towered above them all, as he 
was a uviversal thinker. He was not only a great 
Judge, -he was equally great as a historian, economist 
and reformer. Although he was a Judge he fearlessly 
attended the Congress, and every one had such 
confidence in his sagacity that’ they unquestioningly 
accepted his decisions. Gokhale’s joy knew no bounds 
as he described these qualities of head and heart 
which were all combined in his master. 

Gokhale used to have a horse-carriage in those 
days. I did not know the, circumstances that had 
made a horse-carriage a necessity for him, and 80 I 
remonstrated with him: ‘Can’t you make use of the 
tramcar in going about from place to place? Is it 
derogatory to a leader’s dignity ?’ 

Slightly pained he said, ‘So you-also have failed to 
understand me! I do not uso my Council allowances 
for my own: personal comforts. I envy your liberty 
to go about in tramcars, but I am ‘sorry I cannot do 
likewise. When you are the victim of »s wide a 
publicity as Iam, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
for you to go about in a tramear. There is no reason 
to suppose that all that the leaders do is with a ¥iew 
to personal comforts. I love your habits. 
I live as simply a3 I can, but some expense 18 almost 
inevitable for a man like myself. ’ 


simple 


He thus satisfactorily disposed of one of my 


‘complaints, but there was one which he could not. 


‘But you do not eyen go out for walks,’ said I, 
‘Tg it surprising that you should be always ailing ? 


- Should public work leave no time for physical exercise?’ 


‘When ever do you find me free to go out for a 
walk ?’ he replied. 

I had such a great. regard for Gokhale that I 
never strove with him. ‘Though the reply above 
mentioned was far from satisfying me I remained silent. 
I believed then, and I believe even now, that no 
matter what amount of work ono has, one should 
always find some time for exercise as one does for one’s 
meals. It is my humble opinion, that far from taking 
away from one’s capacity for work, it adds to it. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


The Essence of Fasting 
In the Persian Quabus-nama,-composed by Kai Kaus, 


the son-in-law of Mahmud of Ghazni, there occurs the 


following: ‘The object of fasting is a seal, which God 
has affixed to the organs and muscles of men, to all 
their body, to hand, foot, tongue, month, eye, ear, 
heart and the private parts. All these should be sealed. 
You should keep all these organs innocent of sin and 
improper activity and keep them tied up and sealed so 
that you can do full justice to the fast. Know that 
the greatest thing in fasting is, that when you postpone 
day meals till night, you should give to the needy and 
poor what you used to take during the day so that 
the benefit of the ‘trouble you take in fasting may 
become manifest and the rightful man may get the 
advantage of the trouble you undergo. ' Vv. G D. 


At Gurukula 

The Jubilee 

The Silver Jubilee celebrations at Gurukula, Kangri, 
attracted more visitors than an ordinary religious mela 
or even the Indian National Congress does. There was 
the usual interest attaching to a national institution 
that had finished twentyfive years of service, and then 
there was the unusual interest due to Swami Shraddha 
nandji’s sacrifice which made the place where he lived 
and worked the best part of his life one of pilgrimage. 
In t&e pandal with a hugo thatched roof of grass were 
gathered together men, »vomen and children, over ten 
thousand in number, listening throughout ‘the day to 
speaker after speaker and heartily responding to appeals 
for funds. The number of women was unusually large, 
no doubt due partly to tho fact that Gandhiji was . to 
attend the celebrations. Sjt. Rajendraprasad presided 
over the Convecation. It was impossible for him to 
make himself heard, so great was the din and . bustle. 
Then Sadhu Vaswani got up to speak. He simply 
saluted the audience all round and courteously left the 
rostrum. — ‘hen came Malaviyaji who restored peace, 
blessed the young men who had taken their degrees 
and appealed to the vast audience before him to do at. 
least-one good thing that day, viz. to take the vow to 
spin and wear Khaddar. ‘Karn an -honest cowrie, apd 
place it at the feet of Mother India,’ he said, giving 
point to his remark by telling an interesting story. 


“A king offers hundreds of gold coins to a Brahmana - 


who refuses to be satisfied With them. ‘It is all tainted 
gold,’ says he. ‘Give me an honest cowyie and I will 
be satisfied.’ And the king launches forth in disguise 
to earn an ‘ honest cowrie’. He finds a blacksmith at 
work late in the night and offers to relibye ‘him of part 


of his work for a wage. The blacksmith promises to . 


give him an anna at daybreak and is agreeably surpriged 
that the stranger had given more york than he had. 
bargained for. He confesses. he had offered him“niuch 
less than his deserts ‘and offers to quadruple the wage. 
But the king would accept no favour and Says he. is 
satisfied with the honest anna that he had earned. On 
the smith insisting on giying something, the king 
agrees’ to accept an extra cow/vte and. goes home 
and give, the anna and the cowire to. the Brahmana 
who is fully satisfted. The Brahmana’s wife, however, 


is not, and she contemptuously throws the coins and ° 


the cowrie away. The story goes that four silver trees 
grew where the coins had been thrown and a gold one 
Brew upon the cowrie. N othing gives you such an 
honest cowrie as the Charkha ‘and nothing is full of 
such great possibilities.” The whole speech came 
agreeable surprise, but not for Panditji 
felt that he could send away that 
no better message than that of the 
For the first time dnting recent 
found his voice completely gone 
speak, but it was not long before h 
‘The Gurukula’, he said, ‘w 


as an 
himself, who 
vast audience with 
Charkha, 

months Gandhiji 
as he proceeded to 
: e had regained it, 
aS Swamiji’s best creat; 
though he is physically not with us 3 lives ee 
in his Gurukula. It was his most original contribution 
to education, inasmuch as when we had lost our heads 
over Western education he decided that we should think 
and act and educate ourselves in the Vaidic way S\vamiji 
will live with ns so long as his Gurukula lasts and the 
Garrkula will last go long as thore is a Siugle graduate 
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of the Gurukula prepared to serve it with truth and 
self-sacrifice, and with the courage which was Swamiji’s 
and which is a synonym for forgiveness. Then there 
is brahmacharya ‘on which Swamiji laid the greatest 
emphasis and without which all your’ education will 
come to naught. Avoiding lustful contact with women 
is not ‘the last word on brahmacharya. It is only 
the beginning and the, perfection” is reached when the 
brahmachari refuses to be ruffled: or angry, no matter 
what provocation is offered him. or anger is the 
destruction of Virya, the vital .essence.’ On Khadi he 
was not inclined to say anything that day, excepting 
that removal of untouchability which was another great 
work of Swamiji 
as .also that the Vaidic life and thought that 
Were Swamiji’s objective were ‘impossible unless they 
had reference to’ thé starving ‘millions of the 
country, 3 é 


. Appeal for Funds 

‘A day was deyoted {0 the appeal for funds. It 
Was a great day and one which it will be difficult to 
forget for those who. were privileged to see it. Principal 
Ramadeva in one of the- numerous impassioned 
speeches he made during these days summed up the 
work of the Gurukula. ‘Look at the number of our 
publications,’ he said, ‘look at the youpg men we 
have sent out to ihe country ; look at our contribution 
of soldiers during the Non-co-operation battle for’ free- 
dom ; Jook at our ideal of brahmagharya. Gandhiji 
fays Swarajya is impossible :without the charkha, I 
say Swarajya is impossible without brahmacharya, for 
charkha is impossible without concentration and self- 
restraint, the fruits of brahmacharya, and brahmacharya 
is impossible without tapashcharya, which in its turp 
is impossible without the Gurukula system of education.’ 
And the response to his appeal was a sight for the 
gods) to see. ‘We Khadi workers, said Gandhiji, 


- ‘make our cdllections ,in handkerchiefs, yours you do 


in buckets.” And as the buckets rang with an incessant 
downpour of silver, it looked as though 4 silyer mint 
Was cOining pieces of silyer. There was hardly any 
one in the tent who did not pay, and when Gandhiji 
sat down having fully assocjated himself with Principal 
Ramadeva's sorites and supported the appeal, there was 
a genetal demand on the part of the audience for the 
buckets to be sent -round again. ‘An institution that 


. has the confidence of the public in such an amazing 


degree is bound to live and prosper. I shall not 
reproduce ~ here Gandhiji’s speech in Support of the 
appeal. He has already given an amplified version of 
it in his article last week. Two ‘of the compliments, 
however, that Gandhiji paid to the Arya Samaj and 
the Gurukula might be placed, on record. abd f al 
have criticised the Arya Samaj’, he Said, ‘I am also 
anxious io give my tribate of praise for its work. 
And those who give hearty praise haye a right to 
criticise too. Of all religious and’ political bodies that 
have come into being of late years the Arya Samaj 
has made probably the greatest contribution to bridge 
the gulf between the classes and the masses that 
had been widening ever since the advent of the 
British in India. No institution jis perfect, and 
I could, if 1 would, point out some of the defects 
of the Gurukula. Bat there is no questioning the 
fact that it has rendered substantial Service tQ the 


would be impossible without Khadi, — 
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country, Whenever I see a Punjabi youth capable of 
reading and writing Devenaggri I immediately conclude 
that he must have had his training in one of the 
Gurokulas, They have done more than any other 
institutions in these parts to revivify Sanskrit learning 
and Aryan culture. ’ 
Educational Conference 

It was ‘not a Conference—the meeting that was 
: held under the Presidentship of Gandhiji, of representa- 
tives Of various national educational institutions. - There 
Were n0 resolutions, but there, were speeches, all meant 


to promote a spirit of friendliness and understanding. 


between the different institutions. Sjt. G. Ramachandran, 
who made the speech of the day, has already written 
in. these columns about his and his friend Prof. 
Mujeeb’s part in the Conference. They did honour to 
their institution by the beautifully catholic spirit in 


which their speeches were couched, and the way in 


which Principal Ramadeva responded to their appeals 
for a better cultural understanding was worthy of him 
and the Gurokula. The most noticeable feature was of 


course the way in which every one of the speakers — 


was agreed as to making the charkha the centre of 
their educational plans and projects. 
_ Malaviyaji and Khadi 

But by far.the most noteworthy event, to my mind, 
during the week at Hardwar, was Pandit Malaviyaji’s 
whole-hearted support of Khadi. I have noted at 
length his speech before the students who took their 
degrees. It was in the fitness of things that after 
the speech he shonld have been requested by Gandhiji 
to open the Khadi Exhibition at Hardwar. ‘My joy 
knows no bounds,’ said Gandhiji, ‘today, for the 
revered Panditji and I have the good fortune to be on 
the same platform for a common object. Iam grateful 
that Panditji has come forward to take up my work, 
and I hope that fhe work that he is beginning today 
will ever continue and never end.’ It is impossible for 
me to reproduce the beautiful words in which Malayiyaji 
clothed his feryent appeal to the people gathered there 
to place at} the feet of the motherland their 
‘honest cowrie’ in the shape of yarn and to adopt 
Khadi. I shall reproduce jnst one noble sentiment in 
his speech. ‘We have been talking of swadeshi these 
fifty years without having done anything concrete or 
substantial. It was given to my dear brother Gandhiji 
to think out the most proper form of swadeshi and to 
place it before the country in his marvellous manner. 
What has that ‘great and good man come here for, 
except 1o get from you on the sacred banks of the 
Ganges, in this sacred ftirtha, the sacred pledge that 
you will discard foreign cloth and use nothiug but 
Khadi, except that when it is impossible to get Khadi 
you may use Indian mill-made cloth? He igs here a 
living embodiment of his faith in his work, and the 
wonderful progress the movement has made during the 
last three years is also before you. Please lend your 
helping hand in this great revival and let us pray that 
before long we may see again the golden age when we 
produced those fine fabrics which were the envy of all 
lands. In declaring this exhibition open I feel that 
I am doing the work and worship of God.’ 


His appeal to the Sadhus to wear Khadi exclusively 
weasin his best manner, and it is expected that he will 


good. 


follow it up by more. work during the days of Kumbha 
that he intends to spend at Hardwar in - prayer and 
holy communion, 


M. D. 


eet re ee 


Macaulay on Swadeshi 

At a time when ‘Comrade’ Sak is insisting upon 
Indians beginning their charity in Lancashire and not 
at home, giving the ato (flour) to the Upadhyaya 
leaving their own children to lick and lap the grinding 
mill, condemning their own selves to idleness and 
starvation in order to provide work and food to the 
British workman, the following from Macaulay’s speech 
on the sugar. duties delivered in 1845, which makes an 
admirable commentary on the Gita doctrine in 


et eA sho fea: afefg waa aT: | 


will be read with interest : 


‘T say then, Sir, that I fully admit the paramount 
authority of moral obligations. But it is important 
that we should accurately understand the nature and 
extent of these obligations. We are clearly bound to 
wrong no man.. Nay~ more, we are bound~ to regard 
all men .with benevolence. But to every individual, 


‘and to every society, Providence hath assigned a sphere 


within which penevoleace ought to be peculiarly active; 
and if an. individual or a society neglects’, what lies 
within that sphere in order to attend to what lies 
without, the result is likely to be harm, and not 


‘It is thus in private life. We should not be 
justified in injuring a stranger in order to benefis 
ourselves or those who are dearest to us. Hvyery stranger 


is entitled, by the lays of humanity, to claim from us 


certain reasonable good offices. But it is not true 
that we are bound to exert ourselves to serve a mere 
stranger as we are bound to exert ourselves tO serve 
our own relatiors. A man would not be justified in 
subjecting his wifeand children to disagreeble privations, 
in order to saye even from utter ruin some foreigner 
whom he never saw. And if a man were 80 absurd 
and perverse as fo starve his own ‘family in order t0 
relieve people with whom he had no acquaintance, 
there can be no doubt that his crazy charity would 
produce much more misery than happiness. 

‘It is the same with nations. No stategman ought 
to injure other countries in order to benefit his own 
country. No statesman ought to lose any fair opportunity 


of rendering.to foreign nations such good offices as he 


can render withont a breach of the duty which he owes to 
the society of which he is a member. But, after all, oug 
country is our country, and has the first claim on our 
attention. There is nothing, I conceive, of narrow- 
mindedness in this patriotism. I do not say that we 
ought to prefer the happiuess of one particular society to 
the happiness of mankind; but I say, that by exerting 
oursevles to promote the happiness of the society with 
which we are.most nearly connected,’ and with 
which we ave best acquainted, we shall do more to 
promote the happiness.of maakind, thin by busying 
ourselyes aqont matters which we do do not fully 
understand and cannot efficiently control.’ 


V. G. D. 
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he Bugbear of Politics 
A friend writes to Gandhiji: 


“Tn reply to aletter from me asking’ definitely 
if there is anything preventing Government servants 
from contributing to the Khaddar movement ( Khadi 
fund ) I am informed by the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Memorandum No..465-1 
of 17-2-1927, “that a Government servant may not 
subscribe in aid of any political movement in India 
or relating to Indian affairs”. ‘he balance of 
opinion, however, seems distinctly to be in favour of 
the view that the Khadi movement and the Khadi 
fund have nothing whatever tou do with ‘ any 
political movement in India or relating to Indian 
affaiis.’ Still the mattér being one of considerable 
public interest and considering also the fact that 
rightly or wrongly there lurks in the minds of 
many Government servants the suspicion whether 


after all there is not something political behind the © 


Khadi movement, despite the assurances of Messrs. 
(. Rajagopalachari and Shankarlal Banker to the 
contrary, may I request you to take up the matter 


and demonstrate that. first and last, the Khadi 
movement is one of economics alone, in 
Which both the Guvernmen. and its servants 


are at liberty, or I may even say bound, to 
participate...” 

A similar question was asked the other day in the 
Assembly and elicited the same evasive reply as our 
friend. got from the Chief,Secretary. There are some 
who are really in doubt whether Khadi partakes of a 
political character, whereas there are not wanting 
people who have made up their minds-.that it has 
ultimately a political bearing and therefore they should 
have none of it. Several missionary friends also asked 
Gandhiji the same question about Khadi and some of 
them promised their sympathy provided Gandhiji 
emphasised its humanitarian aspect. And at Kolhapur 
the Diwan also whilst expressing his sympathy added 
the condition that political use should not be made of 
it, 

Let us briefly examine the question. What is 
political? Is compulsory primary education political ? 
Tf not, why not ? By sending the children compulsorily 
to school you reduce the illiteracy of the country, 
and pave the way for national or political consciousness. 
They will not read their Navajivai and Young India, 
not to talk of Burke and Mill and Tom Paine, unless 
they are educated. And the poison should be removed 
in the beginning if it is not to be allowed to spread 
farther. But we know that Government is not opposed 
to primary education, and whenever there is compulsory 
primary education the law applies to the children of 
Government, servants as much as to others.. In spite 
therefore of its ultimately political bearing, there is 
no-ban on primary education even in respect of 
Government Servants. 

_ Let us now take social reform, e. g. prohibition of 
infant marriages, promotion of widow remarriages, 
removal of untouchability. Is there any doubt about 
the fact that the measures are calculated to weld each 
commupity, and through them the naticn, together ? 
And what is the end and aim of politics but the 
welding of a nation? And yet we'haye not heard any 
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one say that Government is opposed to any one of 
these measures. In fact they have given their passive, 
and in some cases eyen active, sympathy in the matter 
of the reforms. 


Tet us take Hindu Muslim unity. Is there any 
greater essential for the attainment of Swaraj than 
the complete realisation of Hindu Muslim unity ? And 
yet in profession at least there is no greater advocato 
of Hindu Muslim unity than Government. 


Then, take temperance. The political effect of 
temperance is very well-known and though the Government 
are opposed to prohibition on the score of revenue there 
is no regulation prohibiting Government servants from 
refraining from drink. 

Why then this evasive attitude about Khadi? Is it 
because apart from the ultimate result of the attainment 
of Swaraj, there is the immediate effect of every yard 
of Khadi hitting Lancashire to that extent ? Then the 
fact of the whole matter is that Government object to 
Khadi not because it has a political bearing — for all 
other things in our programme have no less a political 
bearing — but because they have full conciousness 
of the power of every yard of Khadi that is manu- 
factured in India. In the matter of social reform, 
Hindu Muslim unity, and temperance, they can. still 
rely On Our indolence and vice, on our petty jeaiousies 
and narrow interests, and there is no immediate effect 
to fear from. In the matter of Khadi they cannot 
any longer rely on our indolence, if only because there 
are crores of hungry people who have to go without 
food for want of employment. So the politios, that is, 
the remote effect, of our social and economic reform 
does not matter to Government, it is the immediate 
effect that matters. How can we help it? Let not 
Government servants hesitate in such an obvious matter 
as this. Let them take courage in both their hands 
and challenge Government to do what they like. 
Spinning and wearing Khadi and contributing for it is 
as much their religious duty as social and sanitary 
reform, and no Government can bo suffered to interfere 
with the performance of a religious duty. 

M. D. 


India’s Destiny 

Let not the petty squabbles between Hindus and 
Musalmans occurring* at the present day prevent us 
from realising India’s lofty destiny as the land of 
charity and toleration par excellence, which, as will 
appear from the following extract from the letter of 
an Englishman in Surat written in the seventeenth 
century, even he who runs may read: 

“India is Inhabited with soe many Severall Nations 
or People, all exercising their owne way of Worshipp, 
that it is noe strange thing to them to hear of-People of 


. a Differeat Religion from themselves; for they esteein 


none the worse for that reason; But say God Allmighty 
hath constituted many People-and Nations in the World 
to be of divers Religions and to serve him Seyerall 
Ways; as a Prince and great Man hath Many Servants 
of Severall Degrees and offices, but they all doe him 
Service, every ono according to his office. ”' 


V. G. D. 
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. A Prohibition Bill 


* How abont the finance ?” has been the one fatal 
objection torall proposals for real Prohibition measures. 
An occasion has come to test the sincerity of this plea. 
The Madras Government has: been released from the 
obligation to make any Provincial contribution, and if 
the Ministers are sincerely anxious to carry out their 
promise to work up to the goal of Prohibition, a real 
and definite step can be taken now. ‘Two districts can 
go dry involving a loss of revenue ‘te the extent of 
40 lakhs which is more then covered by the Provincial 
contribution windfall. 
and passed as if the contribution had to be made, . and 
now that the Provincial fiaances have been relieved 
of the burden, the first charge on . this saving should 
be some real measnre in the direction of Prohibition. 
There will be a great temptation to utilise the money 
for some showy schemes of so-called development . 
inyolying no strain on the conservatism of the bareaucrasy 
and calling for no initiative or tenacity of purpose on 
the pirt of Ministers suci a8 are needed for a 
Prolibition measure. The resolutioa adopted at» Madras 
last month at the public meeting over which the Vice- 
Chancellor presided and in: which Sir T. Sadashiva Ajiyar 


and Swami Venkatachalam Chetty, the Congress party : 


leader and others took part, was a-timely one, serving 


to remiad the Government of their plain daty not» to 
fritter away the money saved for the: Peony bat to 


utilise it in the canse of Prohibition. oF 


There can be no better scheme. of « Development’ oe 


than to save the poor millions from the Drink curse. 
It would put money into the pockets of the poorest. 
Every “rapee of Drink revenue given up represents 
many rupees of the poor man saved for his women and 
children, and the money saved would moan a higher 
standard of life all round. It -would help the 
oe uatoachables ” ia a practical and material way such 
as probably no other single. measure can help. If 
the Ministers take steps in this direction they would. be 
supported by the strongest public opiaion irrespective 
of party or commanal divisions. The public agitation 
in support of the measure would enable them to fight 
successfully against. the. conservatism of the Bareaucracy. 


If the “ reserved half” refuse to help the Ministers 
and render it impossible . for them to carry the 
measure through, there should be no hesitation +0 


resign and appzal to the electorate on this issae. 

I have drafted a Bill for this purpose which can be 
taked up in any provincial legislature. It may be useful 
to publish it. All the clauses if published tm extenso 


Almedatad: Thursday, April 7, 1927 


This year’s Budget was prepared — 


- Abkari 


Edited by M. K. on 
o. 14 


would. take too much of space in Young India. 1. 
have therefore +o omit portions which could be. filled 
in easily. 

The Bill is based on the view, more shan once 
emphasised in these columns, that the way to the 
attainment of the goal of Prohibition is not by local 
option, the methods of which are not suited to our country; 
nor by gradual curtailment of the number of sh7ps here 
and there. but, by undertaking the responsibilities of total 
Prohibition in ‘solect areas, large enough to maintain an 
adequate ‘dry’ area to enable the administration to 
gain experience ‘and confidence. ‘ > Bill is drafted to 
provide statatory anthority for this purpose, i. & t0 
introduce and administer Prohibition in select areas 
with | power to extend it to other. areas as time and 
experience enable such extension. 

The procedure adopted is the repeal of the present 
Abkari Act in-the areas in which the proposed measure 
is to be brovght into force sand take its place. In 
areas where the measire is not yet put: into force the 
present Abkari law of licensed yending will continue to 
be in force. The Bill contains all the provisions of the 
Act which need to be re-enac: ted. At, 18218 
effect an amendment of the Abkari Act. But being a 
measure with a definite and important objest of its own 


. it has been drafted in the form of a substantive Bill 


though it was quite possible to draft it in the shape of 
an Amending Act. 


‘The Bill ponalises all traffic in and consumption 


of liquor or intoxicating drags but provides for 
exemptions on the score of medical relief. Certain 
articles) may be generally exempted which the 


medical profession is largely using. Again medical inen 
and institutions will have licences to deal in a variety 
of prohibited articles for bor fide medical relief. 

. An important feature of ‘the Bill is the provision 
for the appointment of honorary officers ‘for the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition. Persons of either sex can be 
enrolled aud an efficient local voluatary Police force 
can be built up for enforcing this great social reform. 

Some of the necessary provisioos may render the 
sanction of the Governor- -General necessary a3 the 
Government of India Act is interpreted. As there is now 
a very stroag body of opiaion behind the demand for 
Prohibition including leaders of all parties and as the 
Bill is only an enabling measure vesting the power in 
the local Government of bringing it into eee 
in any area such sanction may not be refused. 

C. R: 

Note;—The Bill will be published in the next issue. 
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Fulfil the Whole 

Beginning with less than ‘a lakh rupees worth of 
Khaddar produced ‘and sold in the year 1921, we have 
by now come to an annual production and sale of over 
20 lakhs. And all the while there has been , a very 
false impression among some people that Khaddar has 
been steadily losing ground. This is perhaps typical 
of the fate of all work ‘of an intensive and quiet nature. 
More people use Khadi today than its adversaries or 
even its votaries aro aware of. The growing brother- 
hood and sisterhood linked by a frail handspun, if for 
the time being ill-spun, thread~ in the service of the 
poor millions is spread far and wide. 


We have thoroughly succeeded in resuscitating in 
& measure the old spinning wheel. But what about 
the new? Go to the various villages in any province 
mentioned in the Khadi Guide and in the latest report 
of the All-India Spinners’ Association and you will find 
that almost all the yarn that goes to make the 
Khaddar you wear is spun on ancient wheels dug out, 
80 to say, from their very graves. _A. fifty-year-old 
wheel, at one time the Annapurna of the family, 
actively plying again after a long lapse with a repair 
or two by the rustic carpenter is_a frequent sight good 
enough to cheer the optimistic and the pessimistic 
alike, Within a few months, for aught one knows, 
many of those wheels might have been broken up for 
fuel but for the timely heartening message which 
reached the sluggish ears of the peasant folk. It took 
painful years to organise. First the Khadi’ Board and 
then the centralised All-India Spinners’. Association 
went through the heavy spadework of systematising 
the movement. But what abont: the: new Charkhas, 
#. €. what about raising new spinners and therefore 
what about self-spinners? This part of our undertaking 


seems to have flagged for the time being, | 

Much of the time of the limited number of workers 
at the disposal of the All-India Spinners’ , Association 
is absorbed in the villages where the resuscitated 
wheels have resumed work under already trained 
hands. There are of course notable instances of work 
in the new direction as in the case of +Bardoli. ' But 
these are few and far between. Self-spinning or voluntary 
spinning connotes the ‘ethical: and sacramental side of 
spinning. It is essential to the abiding grace and moral 
effect of the movement. Have we slackened our efforts 
in that direction? It looks as though we have. Once 
the main object of helping to keep the wolf from. the 
doors of the starving ‘poor began in some small 
measure to be realised we naturally felt rewarded and 
pleased. Nothing, of course, has been lost thereby 
while everything has been gained. ‘Let it just. be 
recognised, if it is true, that voluntary or self-spinning 
has not received that attention of late which it 
did at one time. It is no easy thing to train bodies 
of peasant men and women who have never had any- 
thing to do with handicraft in systematic spinning. 
Yet it is these who must spin in their larger numbers 
before misery could be allayed and an appreciable degree 
of exclusion of foreign cloth brought about. That it 
is nO impossible feat. to introduce new wheels in homes 
where spinning has been traditionally unknown is proved 
by the few examples we have in many provinces of 
succegsfal work of this character, With money forth- 


coming and honest workers giving themselves up 6 
some time to the business, there is nd doubt tha 
wonderful strides could be made. 

But nothing great may be expected so long a8 we 
the so-called higher classes neglect to set an example 
to the others by taking to voluntary spinning. The 
causes of the lack of proper effort. are few and definite, 
The existing arrangements for teaching the art in 
different areas to those desirous of adopting it whether 
for the purpose: of sacrificial spinning or self-spinning 
i, ¢ spinning for personal use, are inadequate. Bor 
the first two months or so the beginner meets with 4 
variety of difficulties with his wheel whith he need 
not be left unaided to solve.+ A good spinning teacher, 
who could teach carding as well, to ba had within 
easy reach in a3 many centres as possible is a crying 


need. The fact that the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati 


is still approached forthe suppky of trifling Charkha 
accessories and even Charkhas from all parts of the 
country points to the necessity for better equipment 
in the various centres of the Spinners’ Association, 
While carding should always go hand in hand with 
self-spinning, if the latter is to ba - given sie _trial 
good slivers should always be- made easily available 
to voluatary spinners. It lies thainly in the haads of 
individual initiative among Khadi. workers. to remedy 
efects. ne 
art ‘eek a the side of the pisture, there has 
been found very often a tendency smong  self-spinners 
to lose courage and ultimately abandon spinning becange 
they find it difficult in the beginning. Given a- little 
more perseverance and proper instruments this- trouble 
should not generally arise. Many continue ‘spinning 
without attempting to improve their yarn. Still others 
spin perfunctorily. Spun yarn is often allowed. to lie 
about and ultimately to get lost. In many cases the 
difficulty arises from an ignorance of. certain elementary 
details in regard to yarn and its conversion into cloth. 
Very few have any idea, for instance, of the ‘quantities 
of yarn of different conats required to make a substantial 
piece of cloth. The table on the next page may perhaps 
be usefal in the matter. Many put their yarn away and do 


not attempt to get it woven because they think - the 


quantity is too small or the quality too bad. By far 
the easiest solution of these difficulties is for every 


experienced volantary spinner who has tided over. the 


initial stages himself to make himself available by means. 
of publicity if necessary to others in his neighbourhood 
for guidance and help. Ree 

It is by co-ordination and c0-operation, a spirit of 
intparting a3 soon ag possible to our neighbour every 
little bit of useful knowledge we possess that we shall 
be able to make an advance on the present position. 

~ D. M. G. 
To Subscribers 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance and 
no credit or days of grace are allowed. 

Remittances through cheques will be credited only 
when the latter are cashed, and all commissions charged 
by the banks concerned will be deducted from the 
remittances before they are credited as subscription. 

All letters of inquiry must always be accompanied with 
postage for reply, Please quote your subscriber No. too. 
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What Shall I Do? 


(by M. K. Gandhi 


The Satyagraha Week is on us. By the time this 


appears in print one day of the precious week will have 
gone. I would urge the reader not to fritter away the 
week by asking the question, ‘ What shall we do?,’ but 


to make the best possible use of it by asking, ‘What. 


shall IT do?’ There was a time when we could usefally 
ask and did ask the other question. And if.each one 
will do his or her duty to the fullesi measure possible, 
we shall soon be able to ask, What shall we do next? 

_ The foundation of Satyagraha as of nation building is 
undoubtedly self-purification, self-dedication, selflessness. 
Let each one ask oneself, How then can I purify myself 
in terms of the nation? Rectitude of private character 
is surely the ‘beginning of the structure. If my private 
character is foul, I am like ‘a sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.’ If then I am not right insidd, I 
must this very instant purge myself and be a fit vessel 


for dedication. Government cannot help me or interfere 


with me here. I must be the sole author of my 
making or undaing. 


Having ensured a pure ‘personal character I must 


ask the next question, What shall I do as a national 
se~vant? If a Hindu, if I hate the Musalman ora 
pe son of another faith, I must at once make an 


hoaourable peace with him. If I regard any~ single 
person as an untouchable, I must blot the sin from 
my heart and hug the one whom I have hitherto in - 
my arrogance or ignorance regarded -as untouchable 
and as a token I must render ‘him some personal 


service, if it is only going. to his quarters and collecting 
the children and playing with them.’ In these things 
again, I need no support from the Government and yet 
in doing these things wholeheartedly. I have surely 
brought Swaraj nearer for the effort and rendered 
myself fitter for joint service whenever the occasion 
arises.. é °- ers oa ‘ 
Is there a drink-shop near me? I must try to 


wean an erring brother from going to the house of. 


his own destruction. We began. this work gloriously 
in 1921. Onur violence brought it to an inglorious end.. 
Individual effort in this matter is still possible even 
though the atmosphere for ‘wholesale action is for the 
moment wanting. he 


And last but not - least, I must do my share of 
spinning, if I have but faith in its capacity to serve 
the poorest, so graphically described in Markham’s 
words reproduced in last week’s Young India. I must 
hawk Khadi. If I have the power, I must induce my 
neighbour to spin for the sake of Daridra Narayan 
and if he or she wears foreign cloth, I must - induce 
him or her to discard it. rive 

This is by nO means an exhaustive list. I have 
simply given an indication of the enormous possibilities 
of individual effort. Let each one find out for him 
or herself the best way of service. during this week of 
privilege. The seeker will be amazed to discover in 


the search after individual action, the immense possibi- 
lities of silént, sustained and fruitful” common action. 
Let not the immensity of a common programme daze 
or paralyse us. What is trae of the iadividual will 
be tomorrow:truo of the whole nation if individaals 
will bat refuse to lose heart and hope. 


A Noble Gift : 
_ .The. Cow Protection Association never received a 
nebler donation than the one which has been sent by 
the little girls of Shri Kasturi Devi National Vidyalaya, 
Nellore, consisting of 73,500 yards of self-spun yarn. 
We tender our congratulations to these little girls who 
have served the cause not only of cow-protection but 
also of the revival of our greatest natignal industry. 
Here is the list of these juvenile donors: ica 


Age in, Name : Yards 
years 
8 Janakiamma 3,000 
»» Subbamma K.' 500 
9 Amritamma - 1,000 
y Brahmarambha B. - 1,000 
10 Manjula - . 3,000 
yy» Maitreyi 2,500 
» Rukminiamma M. . 1,500 
»  Wardhanamma 1,500 
»- Subburatnam ~ tag OUG 
» Nagaratnam. i: 1,000 
9 Vanajakshi 1,000 
11 Sitamma 11,0600 
» Vasantamma - .  8,500° 
» Kamalamma V. - “3 : -7,090. 
yy» Kamalakshi ... §§,000 
» Pichamma a5, : - 8,000 
» . Brahmarambha D. — 37000 
» Kamalamma K. : - -1,500° 
» Anantalakshmamma . 1,000 
-» Subalakshmamma . 1,000 
”» Shesham ma ; 1,000 
». Subamma R, , 1,000 
» - Varalakshmamma_ 500 ; 
* 4, Mangamma. . 500 
12 Vishalakshi | 4,000 
» Sitaramamma = ~ 2,000 
ee -Rakminiamma 25 Se 1,500 ° 
» Ramalakshmamma. 1,500 
» Alimchamma 1,000 
, Sarojini ; oe Ge SOO 
13 Kameshvaramma ye as - 2,000 


It will be observed that five contribute 11000, 
8500, 7000, 5000 and 4000 respectively, four 3000 each, 
one. 2500, two 2000 each, five 1500 each,-ten 1000 each 
and only four 500 oach. V3: 3 


- 
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‘Noblesse Oblige 


‘A king appoints a person as the giver ,of bounties. 
Now if this person who is tho benefactor of a body of 
men appropriates to himself the bounties meant - for 
them, he will not be secure from the king’s displeasure. 
In the same way if a rich man does not give alms, he 
will not escape the wrath of God.’ —Quabus-nsma 
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The -Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Ria oe with Gokhale—II 
Vhilst livin 3 : . 
Gite Patniae Gokhale’s roof I was far from. 
ne Ae eae ae * sats ae 
ristian Indians, and 

acquaint myself with their condition. I had heard of 
Baba Kalicharan Bannerji and I had a high "regard for 
him. He took a prominent part in the Congress, and 
I had about him none of the misgivings that I had 
about the avorage Christian Indian who stood aloof 
from the Congress and isolated himself from Hindus 
and Musalmans. I told Gokhale that I was thinking of 
meeting him. He said: ‘What is the good of: your 
seeing him? He is a very good man, but I am afraid 
he will not satisfy you. I know him very well. How- 
ever you will certainly meet him if you like.’ 

ue sought an appointment which he readily gave,me. 
When I went I found that his wife was on her death- 
bed. His house was simple. In the Congress I had 
seen him.in a coat and trousers, bat I was glad to 
find him now wearing a Bengal dhoti and shirt. I 
liked his simple way of life, . though I myself then 
wore a Parsi coat and trousers. Without’ much ado I 
presented my difficulties to him. He asked: ‘ Do you 
believe in the doctrine of original sin ?’ 

‘I do,’ said I. 

‘Well then, Hinduism offers no absolution therefrom, 

Christianity does,’ and added: ‘The wages of sin is 


death, and the Bible says that the only way of deliver- 


"ance is surrender unto Jesus.’ 

‘I put forward the Bhakti-marga (the path of devo- 
tion ) of the Bhagavad Gita, but to no avail. I thanked 
him for his goodness. He failed to satisfy me but I 
benefited by the interview. 

During these days I walked up and down the streets 
of Calcutta. I went to most places on foot. I met 
Justice Mitra and Sir Gurudas Bannerji, whose help 
I wanted in my work in South Africa. Just about this 
‘time I met Raja Sir Pyari Mohan Mukerji. i 

Kalicharan Bannerji had spoken to me about the 
Kali temple which I was eager to see, especially as I 
had read about it in books. So I went there one day. 
Justice Mitra’s house was in the same locality, and 80 
I went to the temple the same day that I visited him. 
On the way I saw a stream of sheep going to ba 
sacrificed to Kali. There was a long line of beggars of. 
course, and even in those days I was stoutly opposed 
to giving alms to sturdy beggars. A crowd of them 
pursued me. One of them accosted me: ‘ Whither are 
you going, my boy?’ I told him where I was going to. 

He asked my companion and me to sit down, which 
we did. 

L asked him: ‘Do you regard this sacrifice as religion ra 

‘ Who would regard killiag of animals as religion ? ; 

‘Then, why don’t you preach against it?" 

‘ That’s not my ‘business. Oar basiness is to worship God.’ 

‘ But could you not find any other place to, worship: God?’ 

‘ All places are equally. good for us. ‘The people are 
like a flock of sheep, following where you lead them. ’ 

‘Without prolonging the discussion we reached the 
temple. We were greeted ‘by rivera of blood, I could 


PART III—CHAPTER XVIII 


not bear to stand there. I was exatperated avd restless. 
{have never forgotten that sight. That very evening 
T had an invitation to dinner at a’ party of Bengali 
friends. There I spoke to a friend about this cruel form 
of worship. He said: ‘The sheep don’t feel pain. The noise 
and thé drum-beating there deaden all feeling of pain.’ 

I could not swallow this, I told him that if the 
sheep had speech they would tell a different tale. I 
felt that the. cruel custom ought to be stopped. I 
thought of the story of Buddha, buat I also saw that 
the work was beyond my capacity. 

I hold today the same opinion as I held then. To 
my mind the life of a lamb is no less precious than 
that of a human being. I should be unwilling ta take 
the life of a lamb for the sake of the human body. 
I hold that the more helpless a creature the more it 
is entitled to protection by man from the. cruelty of 
man. But aman who has not qualified himself for 
such service is unable to afford to it any protection. I 
must go through more self-purification and sacrifice 
before I can hope to save these lambs from this un- 


“holy sacrifice. Today I think I must die pining for 


this self-purification and sacrifice. It is my constant 
prayer that there may be born on earth some great 
spirit, man or woman, fired with divine pity to deliver us 


‘from this heinous sin and save the lives of the innocent: 


creatures, and purify the temple. How is it that 

Bengal with all its knowledge, intelligence, sacrifice, 

and emotion tolerates this slaughter ? 
(Translated from Navajivan by M- D.) 


Akbar’s Piety and Toleration 

The following story recorded by Thomas Coryat, 
the delightful English traveller who sojourned in India 
in Jahangir’s reign and died_in Surat in December 1617, 
affords a splendid illustration at once of Akbar’s 
filial piety and of his ‘religions toleration and noble 
spirit of non-retaliation: » . 

‘Hcbar Shaugh, a very fortunate prince, and pious 
to his mother; his pietie appearing in this particular, 
that when his mother was carried once in a palankeen 
betwixt Lahore and Agra, he, travelling with her, 
tooke the palankeen upon his owne shoulders, command- 
ing his greatest nobles to doe ‘the like, and so carried 


her over the river from one gide to. the other. And 


never denyed her any thing but this, that shee 
demanded of him, that’our Bible might be hanged about 
an asses necke and beaten about the towne of Agra, 
for that the Portugals, haviag’ taken a ship of theirs 
at sea, in which was found the Alooran amongst the 
Moores, tyed it- about the necke of a dogge and beat 
the same dogge about the towne of Ormuz. But hee 
denyed her request, saying that, if it were ill in the 
Portugals to doe so to thé Alcoran, it became not a 
king to requjte ill with ill, for that the contemp! of any 
religion was the contempt of God, and he would not be 
reyenged upon on an innocent booke - 

The ‘propateticke’’s remark upon this is +00 


' characteristic to be omitted: ‘ The morall being that God 


would not suffer the sacred booke of His truth to be 
contemned amongst the infidels’ | V,G. D. 
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Face to Face with the Pauper 
UI 


We were returning home after a four days’ sojourn 
in the Raniparaj area, when we came to a village to 
which one of our pupils belonged. He insisted on our 
making a halt at his place. He is one of the best of 
our boys, surpassing the rest in his power of under- 
standing difficult things. None of us knew the state 
of things at his house. It is only when we stopped at 
this village that we learnt that his father was given 
to drink and was in a miserable condition. 


So we went to his house. We found his old father 
and mother living separately from him and_his brother, 
as the sons disapproved of the old. man’s vicious 
habit. 


Our young friend had made a hut of his own. In 
artistic beauty it would put a royal palace to shame. 
He had made it all out of date-palm branches woven 
with all the skill that he could lavish on it. But no 
sooner was the hut ready than he heard of the 
weaving school in the Bardoli Ashram and left home to 
join it. One of us, who was the teacher of this young 
friend, asked the old man: 


2 a I ae 


‘How do you like the idea of your boy having 
come to our school ?’ o 


> i 
‘Well, one has:to like what one gets. What does 


he care for us?’ ; : 

‘Why, did he not work for you? 

‘How does his work help us? We have a 
heavy load of debt, how long am I to carry it 
alone ?’ . 

* You have debts ? 

‘Is it any wonder ?’ 

Then he told us how he had gradually lost 16 
bighas of land his father had left him, and had 
incurred a debt of four to five hundred rupees in the 
bargain. The old man’ was exclusively responsible for 
all this debt. I shall not dilate here as to how one 


gets into the dark dungeon of debt, for very little or. 


even no fault of his own. 


‘Bot’, our friend argued, ‘what at the most is the 
help that the boy can give you today ? Let him learn 
some profession and then he will be able to relieve 
you of your debt quicker.’ 


But we had not understood the old man’s point. 
So far as the debt was concerned, -he was clearing it 
bit. by bit. But “he was not equal to the constant 
dunning of the creditors who insulted*him and swore 
at him. He wanted the boy to receive the blows for 
him. eh 2 AS aae 

There was no way in which we could comfort the 
old man. The boy was adamant, and would not return 


home. yen if he did, what could he do to help his 
father ? 


Our inability to find a way out for him made us 
hesitate to touch him at the sore spot. But we did 
ask him and tried to reason with him. He was all 
the while answering in affirmative monosyllables. So 


we were led up to ask him, ' Well, then, you will give 
up drink, won’t you?’ 


. and return home to share my burden. 
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The old man paused for a moment. We repeated 


our question. .At last he mustered courage to say: 
‘ Impossible.’ 
ey Why ? Impossible — is that what you say?’ 
‘ Yes, it is impossible.’ 
‘Surely, you should have some regard for your,sons 
feelings. ” | 
The boy shonld have somo’ regard for mine 
Then I give 
it up.’ see 
The boy had been bearing. the brunt of the burden 
of late, and yet the old man had stuck to his habit. 
Where then was the certainty of his giving it up now ? 
So the boy was not prepared to trust the old 
man, et 
Later on we came to know the reasons for the old 
man’s reluctance, About him and around him lived 
liqaor and toddy-sellers whose wrath he .was sure to 


‘incur-if he turned teetotaller and became a bhaga} 
(man of God), an epithet contemptuously applied to 


abstainers by the others. And a teototaller buagat 
was sure to find it difficult to get work. Often he 
would haye to put up with abuse as did his boy who 
had given up drink, Whereas if he continued to 


- belong to the band of -tipplers he would have no hitch 


in earning his bread. a ; 
_ But now the boy reasoned with his father. * The 
toddy-sellers tempt us-to drink, but they don’t drink, 
do they?’ é 

‘They do not, no doubt, but it is no joke to incur 


their wrath. ’ 


The old man trotted out another plea: ‘It does not 
cost us to drink. We work for them and get a drink 
in the bargain. ’ ; ' 

We wondered at-the endurance and patience of the 


boy who, though he was burning with the agony I 


have described, had become our best boy absorbed in 
his studies. | ee ; 

We knew the old man wa’ like a shipwrecked man 
on a stormy sea. It was no use offering him a little 
canoe in the shape of our spinning wheel. But we 
offered it. nevertheless for what it was worth, and 
proceeded on our. way. 


- 


We wondered if we could not have a asury bill and 
a prohibition law for these people. That would relieve 
them of their debt. But Govornmont have devised 
makeshifts in the shape of Co-opsrative Credit Societies. 
They may at bast offer them money at moderate interest 
and tempt them to run into more debt. They cannot- 
give ‘them any relief. If it can at all be given, it can 
be given by the Charkha and by taking away the 


. temptation of Drink. 


We had seen God as the Pauper face to face, but 
we were far from satisfied. For Daridra Narayan 
manifests himself in multitudinous forms and we had 
seen but two or three. But the conviction was 
strengthened in us that the best way to worship 
Daridra Narayan is by offering Him the spinning 
Wheel. One of us said: ‘Gandhiji must have discovered 
the spinning wheel from experiences like these. ’ 


Auother said: ‘ Quite true, only his experience was 
not enough for us, we wanted to go through the samo 
before our hearts could accept his solution. ’ 
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Spinning in the Jamia Millia Islamia 
Our Spinners’ Association was started in , February. 


From the previous November, conditions were growing? 


more and more favourable for the formation of such an 
association.. Sjt, Muhammad Muzib the Professor of 


History in the University threw hin:self heart and soul — 


into all my plans from the very outset; so that by 
February we had gained enough of practical sympathy 
to make a formal start... Dr.M. A, Ansari kindly 
performed the opening ceremony | of the Association. 


The powerful plea Ansari Saheb made on the occasion 


had nota little to do in creating the enthusiasm which 
is still Our working capital. : 


We have today fifty Takli 


succeed in feeding the Taklis and Charkhas. But this 
acevunt is written not so much to place before the 


readers of Young India our small success as to narrate : 


our interesting experiences in the field of Charkha and 
Takli organisation among students, particularly among 
little boys. We started in this manner. Fyvery one 
who wished to learn Takli was to come either to Mr. Muazib 
or myself for three consecutive days for one hour every 
day. After these three days we promised tg give to 
every one who thus came to usa Takli each, A batch of 
"ten responded at once. ‘The first day the Taklis kept 
falling every minute with extreme regularity; only our 
two Taklis were in the air. When one beginner dropped 
his Takli the others roared and laughed at him but 


the next minute it was some one else’s turn and 


‘go the first hour, it was langhter, laughter all the 


time. I have heard the complaint that Indians 
laugh too little. I submit the Takli as a ‘practical 
solution. 


The next day there was arush for Taklis. But no, 
we would not take another before we had tackled the 
first ten for three days. But at the end of the second 
day there was fresh trouble from this very ten. They 
began to pull out yarn and at the end of the hour 
were bent upon carrying away the Taklis with them 
home. .“ Po you please give us the ‘Taklis today. We 
will spin at home. We'have so much leisure.” I 
was with difficulty that we sent them away saying 
that they must stick to the original three days’ 
compact.. On tho third day we made haste to get 
ready a register with the names of the spinners and 
their Takli numbers in. Before allowing the boys to 
take away the Taklis we informed them of a new rule. 
For a fortnight more ‘every one of thom was, to 
come to- ug at a fixed time and report himsdlf 
as 40 what he had done for the day. He was also 
to ‘sit ‘with us and- spin one pui gfier which 
with a fresh supply of pies (slivers ) he ,could go 
away. ‘The aterans were to be strictly in our charge. 
They were arranged on the wall in a line according 
to their serial numbers. livery day the Takli spinners 
were to come to us, take off the yarn on to their 
‘respective aferans (winders), put the aterans in their 
proper place and enter in the register the number of 
yards spun. The boys would have agreed to any rule 
provided’ only we gave them the Taklis. é 


This is how we tackled the first batch. After that it 
was one continuous and joyous rash till our fifty Taklis 
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spinners and twelve | 
Charkha: spinners. Five carders carding in leisure hours 
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were all gone. And reports came to-.me-that the boys 
were sporting their Taklis and spinning wherever and 
whenever they could. Tho teachers in charge said 
that they were spinning even when they had to do 
their home work and when prevented sat up late at 
night after their work with their “dear Taklis” going, 
These boys know little of fhe deeper significance of 
spinning. Sothat the Takli is to them more a question 
of joy than anything else. After their reading and 
writing the Takli comes as a delight and a relief to 
their tired nerves. The question of compulsion hardly 
arises. When tho weekly holiday comes’ round when 
some go home they never forget to come and take 
extra punies. : 


On the 15th of March we held a Charkha and 
‘Takli competition. 41 spinners, including the Principal 
and some professors took part. Three Takli spinners 
spun a hundred yards per hour and all the three had 
been spinning barely a month. The quality of yarn 

_ Was remarkably good too. 


We have just today received the cards from the 
Ashram. Maulvi Saad Ansari, Professor of Arabic in 
the Jamia, has the best yarn. His yarn has 65 
for strength, 90 for evenness and 24 for count. Ile 
has also not been spinning for more than two 
months. 


Before I close there is just one thing more I would 
like to say. The Takli has become to us in the Jamia 
a means of social union. More of us meet together 
and more often in friendship and joy than probably 
ever before. And the infection has so caught on that 
we propose without much delay to order fifty more 
Taklis. 

G. RAMACHANDRAN 


‘Report of. an adjudged Case’ 

At the present day there is quite a number of Euglish- 
men in Ahmedabad, soldiers, civilians, missionaries and 
what not. A little over three hundred years ago (in 
1622 to be more precise) there lived here only less 
than half a dozen English factors of the Mast India 
Company, who were put under arrest by Mausuf Khan 
upon some Indian merchants preferring a claim on 
account of money alleged to haye been taken from an 
Indian junk. hey were subsequently ordered to be 
released, ‘yet nothinge could be well till the cottwalk 


(aizaIz) had something to eate betle, see wee 
agreed with him for 25 ruppees, besydes somthinge 
that his -followers which T could noe wayes 
shunne, it, boing a that all which come 
in the comon prigone must paye or have their clothes 
torne from their backs. God kecpe us a second tyme 
out of their cloches.’ Once it so happened that these 
factors gave two washermen some pieces of Indian cotton 
goods intended for export to Hngland to be ‘ whited. ’ 
The washermen lost the goods and the factors filed 
a suit against them in the Kazi’s court for recovery 
of the value of the good lost. As for the result, 
it will be best’ to describe it in the factors’ own 
words: 

‘The washers that lost our lynens we have had 
before the Cazie (whose busynis it is), and after a 


had, 
eustbomo 
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vory formall hereinge of the mater, the fellow that lost 
our 16 baftas stolne oute of his howse, but cannot shewe 
any reason howe, hee is adjudged to gattisfie us, but hee 
that lost our 60 datys, there beinge proffe apparent 
that both the pore (718) and His house [wére ?] robd by 
force of theeves, wee woare adjudged to stand to the 
lose of them ourselves; ¢ beinge the costome of this 
country; onely’wee have his soreit (note) that if here- 
after we com to the knowlidge that he lost not soe 


—— 


mapye, he is lyable to sattisfaxione for the whole; . . 


and so being.throughly informed that whatsoever 
in this countrye is taken by’theeves perforce is 
to be borne by the ovwner,, in whose custodye 
soever,’ i 


V. G. D. 


Weekly Lette 


The reader will forgive me.for my having allowed 
myself to be bitter in my last weekly letter. Need I 
say that no offenca was meant, and that I had 
unconsciously exercised the privilege of all nurses and 
att’ndants to be bitter. Kolhapur, was only av instance 
in point. At many other places we have offended 
against nature and simply because _Gandhiji was found 
willing, exacted work from him beyond all endurance. 
Nature was bqund to have her revenge, but 
thank God THis justice has been’ seasoned , with 
mercy. he 


As Sjt. Rajagopalachari said at Nipani, perhaps God 
wanted to test our faith, and to gee whether we were 
prepared to give our contributions . without having 
Gandhiji to beg at ou: doors. Nipani has gone through 
the test and was not found wanting. During the four 
days that we had-to stay there, the beliaviour, of the 
people was exemplary, no cries, nO noise, nO insistence, 
no darshan or idle cuiosity. They knew that Gandhiji 
had been suddenly taken ill, and: every one quietly 
came to the outside gate of the house where Gandhiji 
was put up, read the daily bulletin of health. and 
went away. On the eve of the departure from Nipani . 
our host just expressed a wish that Gandhiji :should 
simply sit at the balcony for 4 minnte or two, whilst 
the women working in his factory might have a look 
at him from the. courtyard and that two ‘of their 
representatives might be allowed ‘to go»upstairs to 
present their purse. The whole thing was quietly 
managed, Mrs. Gandhi having addressed a few words 
sitting in their mist. Next morning we were to start 
for Belgaum. Sjt. Mulji, our good host, proposed that 
Gandhiji should simply go to the meeting and sit there 
a few minutes to accept the puarie, ’ after the other 
proceedings had been gone through by Sjt. Gangadharrao 
Deshpande.’ Gandhiji’s car was taken straight | to 
the platform, and he quietly sat in a chair whilst the 
address was read and the purse of Res, 8,457 was 
presented —a matter of about ten minutes. He 
whispered brief thanks to Gangadharrao who repeated 
them aloud io the people and drove away to Belgaum. 
The audience was quite pleased and did- not even seem 
to miss the speech, There was nothing Surprising in 
this, coming as it did from a place’ so well or 


as Nipani. ven 
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For look at the composition of the purse: 
Cash collection from Nipani Rs. 6,080 0 8 
Exclusively from agriculturists 1,622 0 0 
Contribution from the suppressed Mahars ; 

who sell tobacco in the Nipani market ,:541 9 6 
From the three hundred and odd working + 


women in Mulji Sicca Oo.’s factory 1038 13 6 
Miscellaneous collections from women » 92 2 6 
From High School boys ier 
On account of garlands etc., auctioned 

in the meeting 105 0 0 
Miscellaneous 9 8 0 


otal Rs, 8,655 1 9 
less suspense account for conveyance, 
hire, advertisement. and poster 

charges etc. 


Ra... 198 1 9 


Rs. 8,457 0 O 

It is a commendable example and let us hope it will 
not be lost on us. ,The illness may be after all a 
blessing in disguise. ° 
N * eae : * * 

The Nipani meeting seems to have led some people 
‘to. think that Gandhiji has-already recovered and 
began to address meetings. We have already begun 
to have letters from people asking Gandhiji to be 
present for five minutes at $ne function, and as many 
minutes at another on his way back from Belgaum, and 
frionds have begun to congratulate Gandhiji on his 
recovery, and have begun to ask for articles for new 
papers to be started! — . 

I have to tell them with sorrow that the recovery 


,i8 fairly far.yet, that Gandhiji is confined to bed and 


not permitted’ by the doctors to go in for any* the 

least physical or mental exertion. As it is, he himself 

is not feeling the strength for any such thing, and the 

rest might have to be indefinitely prolonged. 7 
* * * 


ft am writing this exactly a week after the second 


, Warning at Nipani, and from a little hill station near 


Savantwadi, where the Chief of the State has kindly 
made all the arrangements for Gandhiji’s stay for a 
quiet rest. The place, which has not a very high altitude, 
faces the sea about 12 miles distant, as tha crow flies, 
and'there is nothiag to obstract the sea breeze. It 
has therefore at once the advantages of a hill ‘station 
and a Seaside place, and none of the disadvantages of 
some of our hill stations which either have a hospital 
look about them, or the sickening atmosphere created 


‘by the fashionable people going there for mere fun and: 


frivolity. The serene, calm of this place has come as 
a balm for the tired nerves of Gandhiji. 


We have-been here’four days now, and though he 
has béon feeling quite ‘restful in these quiet and 
picturesque surroundings, there is nothing like the rapid 
improvement thut one might wish. ‘The fact is that he 
has not months, but years, of arrears of sleep and rest 
to cover, and he has had only a few days. Let us 
therefore wait in patience and prayer. 

P. S. Gandhiji’s touring has been cancelled, and he 
will be probably going t2 Mysore for two months’ rest. 


a M. D. 
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A BILL 


TO PROHIBIT THE MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR AND INTOXICATING DRUGS 
IN THE PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS. 


Whereas with a view toimprove the moral condition 
and the material prosperity of the people of the 
Presidency of Madras, it is expedient as early as possible 
to bring about the prohibition, except for medicinal and 
_ industrial purposes, of the production, manufacture, 
possession, export, import, transport, purchase, sale and 
consumptign of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs 
in the said Presidency : 

And whereas it is desirable to give effect to this 
policy by introducing it in certain selected areas in the 


said Presidency and utilise the experience gained therein - 


in extending it to the other areas thereof ; 
Tt is hereby enacted as follows: 
CHAPTER I 
Preliminary and Definitions 
1. (1) This Act may be called The 
Prohibition Act, 1927. 


(2) It extends to the whole of the Piehdensy 
of Madras. 


(3) It shall come into force in any local area 


within the said Presidency to such extent and from 
such date as the Local Government may, by 
notification, appoint in that behalf. 

(4) From the date on which this Act comes 
into force in any local srea, the enactments, mentioned 
in the schedule, shall in that area be repealed to 
the extent specified in the third colum thereof. 

2. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to apply 
to opium as defined in Section 3 of the Opium Act, 
1878, in any local area to which the said Act for the 
time being extends. (The Opium Act is saved as the 
Bill is a provincial measure. ) ” 

3. Interpretation of ‘Prohibition officer,’ 
‘Commissioner,’ ‘ District officer,’ ‘Prohibition inspector,’ 
‘Toddy,’ ‘Spirits, ‘Liquor,’ ‘Intoxicating drug,’ 
‘sale or selling,’ ‘import,’ ‘export,’ ‘ transport,’ 
‘manufacture,’ ‘bottle,’ ‘place,’ ‘police station’ as 
in Abkari Act I of 1886 with necessary modifications. 

CHAPTER II 
Prohibitions and Penaliies 
4. (1) Whoever, after the commencement of this Act, 

(a) imports, exports, transports or possesses liquor 
or any intoxicating drug; or 

(b) manufactures liquor or 
drug; or 

(c) except in accordance with the rules made 
in that behalf cultivates the hemp plant (Cannabis 
sativa or Indica), or the Coca plant (Erythroxylon 


any intoxicating 


Madras 


Coca); or collects. any portion of such plants from 
Which an’ intoxicating drug can be manufactured; or 

(d) taps except. under a sweet-toddy ‘licence 
and in accordance with rules and conditions therein 
laid down any toddy-producing tree or permits or- 
suffers to be tapped any toddy-producing tree belonging 
to him or in his possession; or 

(e) draws toddy from any tree or permits or 


suffers toddy to be drawn from any tree belonging 
to him or in his possession; or 


(f) constructs or works ‘any distillery or 
brewery; or 


(g) uses, keeps or has in his possession any 
materials, still, utensil, implement or, apparatus 


whatsoever for the purpose of egal lie liquor or 
any intoxicating drug; or 


(h) bottles any liquor for purposes of sale; or 
(i) sells liquor or any intoxicating drug; or 


(j) consumes or buys liquor or any intoxicating 
drug; or | 


(k) allows any of the acts 
premises in his direct possession; 
shall, on conviction, before a magistrate, be punished 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 


with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or 
with both. 


(2) In prosecutions under sub-section (1), it shall be 
presumed, until the contrary is proved, that the accused , 
person has committed an offence thereunder in respect 
of the premises in his direct possession whereon an 
offence has been proved to be committed, or in respect 
of any liquor or intoxicating drug or any still, utensil, 
implement, or apparatus whatsoever for the manufacture 
of liquor or of any intoxicating drug, or any such 
materials as are ordinarily used in the manufacture of 


liquor or of any intoxicating drug for the possession of 
which he is unable to account satisfactorily. 


5. Whoever renders or attempts to render fit for human 
consumption any spirit, whether manufactured in British 
India or not, which has been denatured, or has, in his 
possession, any spirit in respect of which he knows or 
has reason to believe that any such attempt has bean 
made, shall, on conviction, before a magistrate, be 
panished with imprisonment for a term which may 


extend to six months, or with fine which may extend 
to one thousand rupees, or with both. 


6. (1) When five or more persons conspire to or 


aforesaid upon 


_ facilitate the commission of offences under sub-section 


(1) of section 4 or under section 5, each of such 
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persons shall, notwithstanding. that no act besides the 
coiispiracy is done by either or any of them in 
pursuance thereof, -be punished with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years, or with fine which may 
extend to five thousand rupees, or with both. 
(2) An offence under this section-shall be triable 
exclusively by a Court of Sessions. 
Sections 7 to 13. Here enter Sections 59, 60, 61, 


63, 65, 66 and 68 of the present Abkari Act with 
necessary modifications. 
CHAPTER III 


Exemptions and Licences 
14. (1) The Local Government may, by notification 
and subject to such conditions as -they think fit, 
exempt any article containing alcohot or gther intoxi- 
cating drug from all or any of the provisions of this 
Act, on the ground that such drug or article is required 
for a medical or industrial purpose. 


(2) When issuing a notification under sub-section 
(1), the Local Government shall have’ power to 
provide that a breach of any of 


punishable with imprisonment.which may extend to 

six months, or with fine which may extend to one 

thousand rupees, or with both. 
15. The Local Government, or subject ta the control 


of the Local Government, any Officer appointed in. this. 
behalf, may issue licences to any person or in respect: 


of any institution whether under the management of 
Government or not, for the mannfacture, export, import, 
transport, sale-or possession of any liquor, intoxicating 
- drng or article containing such liquor or drug, on the 
ground that such liquor, drug or article is required by 
such person or in respect of such institution for a 
bona fide medical or industrial purpose. 


16. to 18. Here enter Sections 24, 25 and 26 of - 


Abkari Act with necessary modifications. 

19. In the event of any breach, by the holder of 
such licence or by his servants or by any one acting 
with his express or implied permission om his behalf, of 
any of the terms or conditions of such licence, sach 
holder shall, in addition to the cancellation or Suspension 


of the licence granted to him, be liable. on conviction | 


to be punished with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine which may extend to one 
thousand rupees, or with both. 

Any person who commits any such breach shall, 
whether he acts with or without the permission of the 


holder of the licence, be liable to the same punishment, 


CHAPTER IV ~ 


20. The Local Government may from time to time, : 


by notification applicable to any local area in which 
this Act is in force, . 

(a) appoint an officer to have the control of the 
administration of the Prohibition department in the 
Presidency ; 

(b) appoint any person other than the District 
Magistrate to exercise in a district or in any specified 
area all or any of the powers and to perform all or any 
of the duties of a District Officer under this Act, either 
concurrently with or in exclusion of the District 
Magistrate, subject to such control as the Local 
Government may from time to time direct; 

(c) withdraw from any District’ Magistrate all or any 
of the powers con‘erred on him by this Act; 
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the conditions — 
subject to which the exemption is notified shall be . 


‘the districts, «9 which, 
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(d) appoint officers to perform the acts and duties 
mentioned in sections 35 to 46 inclusive of this Act: 

(e) appoint subordinate officers of such classes and 
with such designations, powers, and duties under this 
Act, as the local Government may think fit; 

(f) order that all or any of the powers 
duties assigaed to any officer under clauses (b), (d) 
and (e) of this seciion shall be exercised and per- 
formed by any Goverament officer or any person of 


and 


either sex appointed honoararily in that capacity; 


(g) delegate to any Prohibition officer all or any 
of their powors under this Act; 

(h) appoint special honorary magistrates to deal 
with cases of infringement of this Act. 

21. The Local Government may from time to time 


’ make rules: 


(1) prescribing - the powers and duties under 


; _ this ‘Act to be exercised and psrformed by ‘Prohibiti»n 
- officers of the several classes at g 


(2) regulating the delegation, by the Commis- 
sioner or any District officers, of any powers conferred on 
them by this Act; and “s ie 
fe (3). providing for the appointment of honorary 
Prohibition officers and magistrates. 

‘22. (Here enter Sec. 5 A of the Abkari Act with 
necessary: modifications.) gees 
me ’ CHAPTER V 
Powers, Duties and Procedure: of Officers ete. 
" 23-46 (Here enter Sections 30 to 53 of the Abkari 
Act with necessary modifications.) : 
CHAPTER VI 
Rules and Notifications : 
47. (Here enter Sections 29 (1), 29 (2) and 69 
of the Abkari Act as to rule-making power. with 
necessary modifications. : 
A8. All rales made and notifications issued under 
this Act shall be made and issued by publication in 
the Fort St. George Gazaste, provided that all sach 
rales and notifications, whereby the doing or the not 
doing of anything is made punishable,-shall be published 
in three successive issues of the Fort St. George Gazette 
and for at least two months ia the official Gazettes of 
or to parts of er to places in 
which, it may ba determined that they shall apply 
All such rales and notifications shall thereupon hav’, 
the force of law and be read as part of this Act. 
CHAPTER VII 
Tegal Proceedings we 
49. (Here enter Section 72 of Abkari Act with 
necessary modifications ). 
50 All courts shall take judicial notice of all noti- 
fications and orders conferring powers, imposing duties 
and making appoiatments under this Act. | 


SCHEDULE 
| See Section 2 (4) ] 
Enactment Subject Extent of ropeal 
Madras Act I of 1886 Abkari The whole so far as it 


has not been already 


repealed in the area 
to which this Act is 
extended. 


Madras Act I of 1905 
Madras Act I of 1913 
Madras Act I of 1915 
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A Month aah Gokhale—II1 
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~ The Story of. 
My Experiments with Truth 
- (By M. K. Gandhi) 
PART I!l—CHAPTER XIX . | 
* their lethargy. 1 saw-the gglden pagoda. I did not 


The terrible sacrifice offered to Kali in the name of 
religion enhanced my desire to know Bengali life. 1 
had read and heard a good deal about: the Brahmo 
Samaj. I knew something about the life of 
Pratap Chandra Mazumdar. I had attended some of the 
meetings addressed by him. I secured his life of 
Keshub Chandra. Sen, ‘read it with great: interest, 
and understood the distinction between Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj and Adi Brahmo Samaj. I met Pandit 
Shivanath Shastri and went in company with Prof. . 
Kathavate to see Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, but 
a8 LO interviews with him wore allowed then, we could 
not see him. We were, however, invited ai a 
celebration of the Brahmo Samaj held at his place, 
and there we had the privilege of listening to fine 
Bengali music. Fiver since I have been a lover of Bengali 
music. Having seen enough of the Brahmo Samaj, it 
was impossible to be satisfied without having seen. 
Swami Viyekanand. So with great enthusiasm I went 
to Belur Math, mostly or may be 
on foot, I forget now which. I loved the soquestered 
site of the Math. I was disappointed and sorry to. 


be told that the Swami was ill and could not be seen - 


and that he was at his Calentta house. I then 
ascertained the place of residence of Sister Nivedita, 
and saw her in a Chowringhee mansion. I was 
taken aback by the splendour that surrounded her, and 


even in Our conversation there was not much meeting- — 


ground. I spoke to Gokhale about this and he told. 
me that he did not wonder that there could be no 


point of contact between me and a_ volatile ‘person 
like her. 


I met her again at Mr. Po petiud Padshah’s place, 
I happened to turn up just as she was talking to his 
old mother, and so I became an interpreter between 
the two. In spite of my failure to find any agreement 
with her I could not but-notice and admire her over- 
flowing love for Hinduism. I came to know of her 
books later. 


I used to divide my day t between sesing the leading 
people in Calcutta regarding the work in South Africa, 
and visiting and studying the religions and public 
institutions of Calcutta. I once addressed a meeting 
presided over by Dr. Mullick on the work of the Indian 
Ambulance Corps in the Boer War. My acquaintance 
with The Englishman stood me in good stead on this 
occasion too. Mr. Saunders was ill then, but he rendered 
me ag much help asin 1896. Gokhale liked this speech 
gf mine, and he was very glad to hear Dr. Roy 
praising it. 

Thus my stay under the roof of Gokhale made my 
work in Calcutta very easy, brought me in touch with 
the foremost Bengali families and was the beginning 
of my intimate contact with Bengal. 

I must needs skip over.many a reminiscence of this 
memorable month. Let me but mention my flying visit 

to Burma and the Foongis* there. I was pained at. 


*Monks 


all the way . 


like ‘ the innumerable Jittles candles burning there, and 


the rats running . about the sanctum .of the temple 


brought to my mind thoughts of Swami Dayanand’s 


experience at Morbi. The freedom snd energy of the. 


Burmese women charmed me, and the indolence of the 
men pained me. [I also saw, during my brief sojourn, 
that as Bombay was not India, Rangoon was not Barma, 
and that as we in India have become commission agents 


‘of English merchants, even so in Burma we have 
-combined. with the English merchants, in making the 
_ Burmese people our commission agents. 


On return from Burma I took my leave of Gokhale. 
It was a. wrench to .be separated from him, but 
my work in Bengal, or rather Calcutta, had been 
finished, and I had na Occasion to stay any 
longer. : 

Before I settled iowa I had thought of making 4 
tour through India travelling third class, and of 


‘acquainting myself with the hardships of the third class 


passengers. I spoke to Gokhale about this. At. first 


he ridiculed the idea, but when -I explained to him 


what I hoped to see he ‘cheerfully approved of it. I 
first planned-to go to Benares to pay Py. respects to 
Mrs. Besant who was then ill. 

I had to equip myself anew for the third class 


tour. Gokhale himself gaye me a metal tiffin-box-and got 


it replenished with sweetballs and puris. I purchased a 
canvas bag worth twelye annas, and got a long coat 
made of Chhaya* wool. The bag was to contain this 
coat, a dhoti, a towel and « shirt. I had a blanket too to 
cover myself with, and a water jug. Thus equipped - 


’ I started on my journey. Gokbale and Dr. Roy came 


to the station to see me off. I had asked them both 
not to tranble to come but they insisted on coming. 
‘I should not have come if you had gone first class, 
but now I must come,’ said Gokhale. 

No one stopped Gokhale from going on to the plat- 
form. He was in his silk turban, jacket and dho i. 
Dr. Roy was in his Bengali dress. He was stopped by 
the ticket collector, Bat on Gokhale telling him that 
he: was his friend, he was admitted. «- 

Thus with their good — I spate on - my 
journey. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D,) 


* A place in Porbandar State noted for its woolen fabrics, 
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Faith v- Reason 
(By M.. K. Gandhi) 
An M. B. B. S. from Mandalay sends .a string of 
questions of which the first is: 

“You once expressed your opinion in the pages 
of Young India that faith begins where reason ends. 
Then I expect you will call it faith, if a person 
believes in a thing for which he can give no reasons. 


Is it not then clear that faith is believing unreasor- — 


ably? Do you think it is truth or justice if anybody 
believed in anything unreasonable? I think it is 
folly to believe in that way. I do not know what 


your barrister mind will call it. If you think like 
me I hope yon will call faith as nothing but folly.” 


If the worthy doctor will excuse my saying so, there 
is in, his question a clear failure to understand my 
meaning. That which is beyond reason is surely not 
unreasonable. Unreasonable belief is blind faith and is 


often superstition. To ask anybody to believe without 


proof what is capable of proof would be unreasonable, a3 
for instance asking an. intelligent person to believe 
without proof that the sum of the angles of a triangle 
is equal to two right angles. But for an experienced 
person to ask another to believe without being able to 
prove that there is God is humbly to confess his 
limitations and to ask another to accept in faith the 
statement of his experience. It is merely a question of 
that person’s credibility. In ordinary matters of life we 
accept in faith the word of persons on whom we choose 
to rely although we are often cheated. Why may we 
not then in matters of life and death accept the 
testimony of sages all the world over that there is God. 
and that He is to be seen by following Truth and 
Innocence (non-violence )? It is at least as reasonable 
_ for me to ask my correspondent +o have that faith in 
this universal testimony a3 it would be for him to ask 
me to take his medicine in faith even though many a 
medicine-man might have failed me. I make bold to 
say that without faith this world would come to 
naught in a moment. True faith is appropriation of 
the reasoned experience of people whom we believe to 
have lived a'life purified by prayer and penance. 
Belief therefore in prophets or incarnations who 
have lived in remote ages is not an idle superstition 
but a satisfaction of an inmost spiritual want. The 
formula therefore I have humbly suggested for guidance 
is rejection of every demand for faith where a matter 
is capable of present proof and unquestioned acceptance 


on farth of that which is itself incapable of proof t 
through personal experience. ' coe 


The correspondent’s next question is: 

* In Young India fer December 9, 1926, 
there appeared a press-cutting that one doctor 
Harold Blazer, who chloroformed his daughter because 
he felt that his own end was near and there was 
no one to care for her when he was gone, was 
fully acquitted. Dr. Blazer's counsel, Mr. Howry 
declared : ‘Blazer did a right and moral thing by 
keeping the poor girl from becoming a charge on 
others.’ To this you expressed your opinion that 
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Dr. Blazer was wrong in taking the life of his 
daughter because it betrayed want of faith in the 
humanity of those round him/and that there was 
no warrant for him to suppose that the daughter 
would not have been cared for by others. I would 
say that in expressing your opinion you havo not 
pleaded like a pleader. I would request you to 
think over it again, for I think this is not an 
ordinary matter. For it is evident that you have got 
no scruples to put a useless burden on society simply 
because you have got enough faith in the society 
to shoulder the burden. lor God’s sake please excuse 
us from believing in that useless, nay, extremely 
harmful faith. Such a faith of yours, I sincerely 
believe, is very harmful to the best interests of 
India. Please see what did Dr. Blazer’s counsel 
plead. He declared that Dr. Blazer did a right and 
moral thing by preventing the poor useless girl from 
becoming a burden on the society. The question 
whether the society would have cared for the child 
or not is beside the point. I wonld ask you one 
question: If after many more years of faithful 
service of India, you become blind, dumb and deaf, 
etc., or in other words become absolutely useless to — 
society, will you like the society to feed you because 
you have got still life left in you or because you 
served so well? I do uot know what curious ideas 
you have got about Ahimsa but my answer is 
quite clear. If I were quite useléss for Society even 
after many years of seryice, I should like to be 
killed rather than become a burden on _ society; © 
for I reasonably believe that I shall be benefiting 
the society by being killed, thus. removing the 
burden upon the society which I love. That it is 
the duty of society to care for all useful human 
beings and animals is quite a different thing.” 

I do believe that whilst the jury was right in 
acquitting Dr. Blazer, considered from the strictly 
moral point of view Dr. Blazer was wrong. My 
correspondent in his utilitarian zeal has overlovked the 
frightful consequences and implications of the doctrine 
he lays down. Indeed his doctrine would belie his 
own profession. What would he say if a young 
practitioner chloroformed to death a patient whom ~ 
he the junior practioner considered to be incurable and 
therefore a useless burden to society and whom 
another as a senior subsequently found to be a case 
quite capable of cure. Is it not the boast of medical 
Science to treat no case as finally incurable ? 
As for myself, well, I do expect my countrymen ‘to 
support me when I become a useless and burdensome 
article, assuming of course that I shall still want to 
live. What is more, I have full faith in my countrymen 
supporting me if that event comes to pass. I wonder 
‘whether my correspondent will have all the lepers, the 
blind, the deaf, one fine night to be chloroformed to 
sweet everlasting sleep. And yet Damien was a leper 
and Milton was a blind poet. Man is not all body but 
he is something infinitely higher. 

The correspondent’s third question is; 

“In the same article, 7. c. ‘The greatest good of 
all,’ you wrote, that a votary of Ahimsa cannot 
subscribe to the utilitarian formula. He will strive 
for the greatest good of all and die in the attempt 
to realise the ideal. He will therefore be Willing 
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to die so that the others may live. May I conclude 
then that you will prefor to be. bitten by 
® poisonous snake and die rather than kill the 
same ia trying to sayo yourself? If I am right 
m my conclusion, I think that ia allowing yourself 
to be bitten by the snake rather than ‘kill it 
you will ba comnittiug the greatest sin [I sae 
ever think of. In that way you will bo doing the 
Greatest: possible harm to India by trying to save 
i. harmfal liying croature and by dying willingly 
ia trying to realise the -ideal of your so-called 
greatest good of all. 


Is if not clear to you now ? 
Will yon not A ; 


. change your opinion now about 
benefiting all? I fear you will harm India in 
trying to benefit the whole world. You admit that 
you are aad imperfect mortal. So it. is impossible 
for you to benefit the whole world. It is even 
imp.ssible for you to bonefit the whole of India in 
all possible ways. Therefore it is quite reasonable 
to be contented with the greatest good of the 
greatest number rather than pretend to do the 
greatest good to all without exception, the good 
and the wicked, the useful and the useless, man 
animal, etic. etc.” aa 
This is a question. I would fain avoid answoring, 

not because of waat of faith bat because of want of 


courage. Bat I musi not conceal my faith even though 


I may not have the courage to act up to it when it. 


is put on its trial. Here then is my answer. I do not 
want to live at the cost of the life even of a snake. 
I should let him bite me to death rather than kill him. 
Bat it is likely that if God puts me to that cruel test 
and permits a snake to assault me, I may not have 
the courage to die, bat that tho beast in me may assert 
itself and I may seek to kill the snake in defending 

‘this perishable body. I admit that my belief has not 
yet become so incarnate in me a3 to warrant my stating 
emphatically that I have shed all fear of snakes so as 
to befriend them as I would like to be able to. It is 
my implicit belief that snakes, tigers etc. are God's 
answer to the p2izonous wicked evil thoughts that we 
harbour. Anna Kingsford saw in tho streets of Paris 
tigers in mon already takiag shape. [ believe that all 
life is one. Thoughts take defiaite forms. Tigers and 
snakes have kinship with us. They are a warning to us 
+o avoid harbouring evil, wicked, lustful thoughts. If I 
want to rid the earth of venomous baasts and reptiles, 
I must rid myself of all venomous thoughts. I shall 
- not do so ifin my impatient igaorance and in my desire 
to prolong the existence of the bocy I seek to kill 
the so-called venomous baasts and reptiles. 
seeking to defend myself against such noxious animals 
I die, I should die to rise again a better and a fuller 
man. 
a, fellow-boing in a snake? 
me pray and let my readers join in the prayer to God 
that He may give me the strength to live up to that 


philosophy. ; For philosophy without life corresponding © 


is like a body without life. 

I know that in this land of ours we have enough 
philosophy and but little life. But I know also that 
the laws governing tho condact of man have still to 
be explored and the condition of exploration is imperative 
and unalterable. We shall explore them only by dying, 


never by killing. We mu3t become living embodimenta 
of Truth and Love, for God is Truth and Love. 
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' kindness itseif ? 


overtakes 


_ physiological considerations may brash it aside, 


vegetate. - 


- enough for you and always. 
- you off from your normal activity. 


If ia not-— 


With that faith io me how should I seek to kill - 
But this is philosophy. Let 


Weekly Letter 

I am thankful to be able:to reassure the reader 
this week. Dr. Jiyaraj Mohta motored all the way 
from Poona to come and see Gandhiji. I have already 
communicated to the press the result of his thorough 
examination, and now [ am glad te say that Gandhiji 
has accepted medical advice and agreed to take rest 
for at least two. months more. Progress towards 


_recevery has been fairly satisfactory this weck, and 


Gandhiji now finds himself able. to take a few minutes’ 
stroll every moraing aad evening. The salobrious 
climate and the quiet of this placo have had as much 
to do with this steady improvement ay the comparative 
rest that Gandhiji has, imposed on himself. 


a 7 * 7: 


Why then the change to some piace in the South? 
Well, it is as a result of a compromise. ‘ How long 
may I accept the hospitality of a chief who has been 
And apart from the climate, I can 
be as restful at Sabarmati as at any other place. It 
is not the heat that.: matters, though [ am confident 
of dodging evon that heat by various devices. And 
if we are to identify ourselyes with the poor, surely we 
should understand that a vast mass of cur peopie live 
and work and toil ia © excessive heat of the sun, and 
never think of going for a chaage when an illness 
them.’ The argament is unanswerable 
though the doctor who concerns himself mainly with 
But | 

tho good fortune of having 
who, at least so far as he is 
consult not merely the 


Gandhiji has had always 
as his friends doctors 

coacerned, are prepared to 
needs of his body, but the needs of his soal, and try 
to suit their advice as regards keeping of the body 
to his mental and spiritual predilections. ‘If then 
I am merely to vegetate, I must be content to 
recuperate in my own place.’ ‘Bat you will not 
Your rest is work itself, for it will set 
you up ayd make the body s tand another spell of 
strain.’ ‘But that rest I can have at Sabarmati.’ . * Yes, 
you may hayo it, and yet the heat might affect 
the blood pressure, and retard recovery.’ ‘If you can find 
me some sort of work at the hill-station you propose, 
or if thero is near prospect of my taking up the thread 
of my interrupted programme, I might reconcile. myself 
to Bangalore or some such place.’ ‘ Work is there 
I am not going to cut 
The strain you 


were putting yourself to was abnormal. As soon as 


you begin to feel better, people may see you, offer the 


purses they may have collected, workers may present 
you reports of work, and recoive suggestions and advice 
from you. All I want you to do. is to continue to 
direct, without taking any actual share in the work 
yourself, You may do as much light reading as 
possible, and write your autobiography but not attend 
to piles of correspondence. ’ «Tam glad. But what 


is light reading? Reading that does not tax me, isn’t 


it?’ Meaning to say that whilst ‘light’ reading may 
for the doctor mean a book of Irish wit and humour, 
for Gandhiji it may be books on Asanas and Pranayama 
ora treatise on the Jain doctrine of Syadvada! No doubt 
the illness to him is a blessing in disguiso, for other- 
wise he would have had no time to read these books. 
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Most of his reading hes been done in intervals of 
imprisonment or cogvalescence. 

I have just picked op a fow bits from the long 
talks with the doctor. As a’ result, after the 18th we 
shall go, in all probability, farther south, to Bangalore or 


some other place, sothat the contianity ia tho programme .. 


may not be broken, rest being considered as part of 


the programme. 
* * * * 


That is an instance whore the doctors fortunately 
succeeded in proyailing upon Gandhiji. There have 
been instances in which they haye failed. Vor Gandhiji, 
who in many respects is an ideal patient, as many 
doctors hayo certified, also at times becomes the 
despair of his doctors. ‘Tho doctor immediately aftor the 
collapse prescribed undisturbed bodily rest, including 
cessation from spinning. ‘ Well, thea, take my blood 
pressure’, proposed Gandhiji, ‘ before Spinning and after 
spinning, and if you can conyince me that after 
_ Spinning it has gone up to an alarming. extent, 
I shall accept your advice. On the contrary, I- assure 
you spinning is a positive relaxation, it soothes 
the-nerves. And then, doctor, you must know that 
mine is a code of life far different from yours. For 
instance, you would prescribe ail sorts of medicines. 
Now I have laid down a course of life, which, in cortain 
respects, I may not change. So if you give me ao 


medicine which is composed of five ingredients.I would, 


take it, provided you agree to my foregoiag my meal 
which may under no circumstances exceed five articles a 
day. So you must either convince me thai the medicine 
is more essential for my health than the diet, or 
must reconcile yourself to administering no medicine. 
Then there is another thing. Spinning is a thivg I 
cannot live without. If I must eat and liye I must spin. 
And what a glorious death it would be if you came 
and found me spinning and collapsing in the midst of 
it. You would abuse those about me--t? your heart’s 
content, if you insisted oa your discipliie as a. doctor, 
but if you are good you will say it has been a welcome 
death. You must know that I would be conscience- 


Stricken and make myself most tiiserable if I conti-— 


nued to live on and was not able td spin. Yes, I may 
stop reading, writing and even spinning, provided I stop 
feeding too. Will you permit me that?’ 
‘No, doctor, I may not implicitly obey you, unless 
you can claim infallibility.’ ‘If we could claim it,’ 
rejoined the doctor with justice, ‘we should not be 
administering drags, but be oracles sitting in temples.’ 
No wonder Dr. Wanless frankly | 
treatment was necessary 
indefinite period. 


excepting rest for an 


* * * 


Besides rest, however, I can ‘fancy another efficacious 
treatment too, and that is entirely in the hands of 
the people. He has given his message. How far are 
they carrying it ont? ‘Is every one doing the best he 
can?’ is the question that he has put to the nation 
on the eve of the National Week. To him, 
promise is a stab in the heart, and every pledge 
fulfilled is the soul's healing. To him, the fall of a 
human being is more agonising than the fall of a 
kingdom, and the uplift of a soul more cheering than 
the rise of an Empire. He has certainly no illnsions 


about great things happening, for he knows that his 


people hayo been woighed and found Wanting. But 
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even little things have their value. Thus the nows 
that Moulana Shaukatali has been selling Khaddar 
during the National Week, and beginuing his day’s work 
with the morning spinning is to him healing news. 
The fact that the best of his co-workers have stayed 
at their post without so much’as betraying an eagerness 
to be with him is certainly heartening. The news 
that the Ashram boys are determined to spin more 
during the National Week than they did last year, 
especially as he is absent, is good news; and the fact 
that the little wheel that is being turned in his room 
all the twenty-four hours everyday of the Week, 
attracts sightseers from the little village, who are also 
tempted to buy a little Khadi, does cheer him up. 
Yes, let every one of us do the best he can, and we 
may yet have him fully restored to health. 


And the nightmare is now certainly over and under 
God one can once again breathe in peace. It may be 
well then to remind oneself that even when there was 
an atmoshere of alarm about him, within him all was 


‘serene, and some of the most béautiful letters that he 


has written were those that he wrote during the days 
of our anxiety. oe 

‘ Well, my cart has stuck in the mire,’ he writes in 
his weekly letter to women in the Ashram. ‘Today it 
is in the mire, tomorrow it might break down beyond 
hope of repair. What then? Gitaji proclaims that every 
one that is born must die, and every one.that dies 
must be born again. iEvery one comes, repays part of 
his obligation, and goes his way. I am positive that 
there is no disease without the existence within 
Of course even the man who 
is free from passion has also to die, but he drops off, 
without a disease or even a headache, like a rips fruit 
dropping off the tree. I have aspired to and hoped 
for sach a consummation. The hope still abides, but 
who knows? The passions. are not yet extinct, and 


“freedom from them looks like a far off thing.’ 


In another letter : : : pat 
‘ The Gita says -that the man who eats without 
offering the daily sacrifice steals his meal. Does it not 


apply to me? We must spin, if we must live. Don’t you 


agree ? Hat, drink’ and sleep, even the animals do. 
The doctor would forbid even thinking. And for me 
cessation from carrying out my thought into act is as 
impossible as cessation from thought itself. So reading, 
writing and spinning I am going to do. When these 
become impossible, starving the hody that will not work 
would appear to be the surest remedy. ’ 
Let not the reador imagine that this was all written 


in a fit of pessimism. For‘the yery same day he wrote 
to an ailing friend : 


‘It is amusing, the pot calling the kettle black, 
isn’t it? So be it. But surely if we cannot always 
keep well, we cortainly can keep smiling when ill and 
even on death-bed. Don’t you think so?’ And so on 
iu the right Stevensonian strain : 

‘ It is easy enough to be pleasant 

When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while 

Is the one who can smile 

When everything goes dead wrong. ’ 

So let us hope we may all be ableto do. For myeelf 
I found it impossible the other day, and can gsaile 
today because thank God, all is again well. M. D. 
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Civilization and Culture 


[ Dr. Martin Hiirlimann a Sanskrit scholar of Zurich 
sends the following instructive translation of selections 
from the writings of Heinrich Pestalozzi who died just 
a century ago and was according to Dr. Hirlimann 
“one of Europe's greatest educationists as also one of 
the greatest among fighters for ‘Menschlichkeit’ and 
* Menschenwurde ' i.e, humanity and dignity of man 
but not understood on the Continent and almost un- 
known to the rest of the world.” M. K. G.] 

“We are warned, as. humanity has seldom been 
warned. Thousands of bleeding wounds are calling out 
to us in a manner as they. have not for centuries called 
out to the world. It is ‘urgently necessary that we 
should once consider the source of the errors of the 
citizen and the society which has given rise to this 
‘ mass of errors of civilisation. Once more we should 
find in the improvement of our nature itself the means 
Of ese~pe from all the sufferings and all the misery in 
the | of which we, whether high or low, rich or 
poo: should equally come forward, not as frightened 
-Wealinngs, but as mon, who can face posterity with 
stern dignity.” 


“Tet us become men ( Menschen), that we may 


become again citizens, that we may become again 
states . 


“The art of being man (Mensch), of becoming man, 
of remaining man, the art of making man human (den 
Menschen menschlich) as well as that of retaining his 
human character,— this art which thou deniest, foolish 
absurd race, and ridiculest, as yet undiscovered, is, God 
be praised, not to be discovered. It is ours, it has 
been ours and it will ever be ours. Its principles lie 
inextinguishable and unshakable in the human nature 
itself.” 

“But the world as it is seems very day becoming 
more inimical to this pure basis of the happiness and 
‘ Bildung’ of man, every day it is advancing to the 
destruction of the life of the ‘ Wohnstube’ (the home). 

. This is agaiast God and human nature, it hardens 
the pure human spirit and inures it to its bestial and 
voluptuous existence and activity without Menschlichkeit 
(Manushyatva), love or grace, in all the private and 
public relations of life,” 


“Fiven ii minor children the feoling of animal ar- 
rogance and animal violence igs trained. rand and 
cunning, as they are developed in a fox, are laughed at 
in wild boys, and the vanity and pride of a peacock 
get possession of girls before the tenderness of their 
developed maidenly character can represent to them 
this vanity and this pride as contemptible and repug- 
nant to the innocence and simplicity of our being.” 

“Fatherland, the problem of your day is not yet 


solved, it still stands before you and awaits its solver. 
The spirit of the time is not favourable to its 
permanent solution, Thousands of our men, who are 


living only for the day ( Zeitmenschen.), are active in 
tying and tightening all sorts of bonds, ties and knots. 
But few fingers are refined and tender as well as strong 
and powerful enough to loosen these bonds, ties and 
knots. If the ordinary man of the day has to do with 
the untying of such a knot, he is always and, how 
unhappily, glad to seize the sword.” 

: (To be continued) 
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Voluntary Spinning 

That spinning is an art, and ro less nsefal an art 
than cooking, and even one of the fino arts, is known 
to those who have soen good spinners spin on good 
wheels. Tho ancionts knew well its value and its utility. 
Even as the rice and cereals they grew in their fields 
were cooked in the homes, #o also let ihe cotton simi- . 
larly grown be spun in the homes, they had decided.. 
The plan worked well. Every woman held spinning to be. 
as essential a part of her daily work as cooking, and one 
came as naturally to her as the other.” The mother 
who fed us also made clothes for us in the natural 
course of things, so long as matters of creator moment 
than the mode of dress and food absorbed the major 
portion of the timo of our ancestors, and one individual 
had not begun as now to burden his body with cloth 
enongh to cover five persons. When ovr requirements 
of cloth began to be measured by the size of our 
wardrobes the spinning wheel was thrown on the 
scrapheap. Spinning survived merely a3 a profession. 
As an occupation and recreation. for leisure hours it has 
left its traces in Assam where a father cannot give 
away his daughter in marriage unless she knows 
spinning and weaving. It may be now a mere relic 
of the old tradition but none the less it exists. All, 
including many who demur to the idea  gonerally, 
would liko the women of India to know spinning if it 


were possible by a miracle. Spinning by itself is 
nice as an accomplishment, apart from anything 
else. ; 

The lead has to come from men. Now that 


women have lost fast losing the art which 
came naturally to them at one time, men must help 
them to acquire it again. It is the men who 
took the initiative wherever voluntary spinning or. selfs 
spinning has.made any headway. Here is a lesson for 
all those who would liko. their-mothers and wives and 
sisters tO spin. Spinning is an art and for -the 
uninitiated it is ne jeke mastering it. In no household - 
have women been known to. have taken to it entirely 
independently of assistance. It is: a superstition to 
suppose that spinning being traditionally a concern of - 
the gentler sox, they are hotter able te pick it up. No, 
the inspiration and encouragement have to come froin 
the other side, Therefore, to be helpful to the - 
women we, the men, must acquire the “art ourselves. 
With our kelp the women will learn and do it readily. 
Without it, what with the hundred little ailmenis the 
Charkha suffers from under inexperienced hands, they — 
are apt to give it up as a bother, as indeed they have 
done in many cases. On the other hand there are 
cases of the type of Srimati Kamalamma of Andhradesha 
which forcibly illustrate the advantage of such help 
and encouragement. Her husband was a law student 
when she first attracted public attention three years 
ago by spinning the record count of 600. Without 
vigilant care and attention which he bestowed on the 
work sho would have been handicapped. The cotton was 
carefully selected by him. The condition of the wheel 
was under his constant observation. In fact he all but 
spun for his wife. And last, yot not the least, it was 
the activa personal interest ho took that did it. So 
may it-be with all young men who would have their 
wives spin. 


or are 


D. M. G. 
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The Self-Spinner’s Table 

One frequently. meets such queries as “ How much 
cloth would I get if I span sach and such « quantity 
of yarn? ” * How much should I spin to make me a 
dhoti 2”. The table publishedin the last issue furnishes 
a reply in detsil. The figures, based on the personal 
experience of experts, are representative of the conditions 
obtaining more or jess in all the provinces. The 
realer will kindly read the following brief oxplanations 
along with the table: 

1. These aro the various counts or numbers 
representing the different thicknesses of yarn that are 
nsed all over the country. Tho higher the count the 
finer the yarn. Avorage Khaddar is, not above 16 
counts at present. It used to be 8 to 10 counts a few 
years ago Khadi made out of yarn of 20 connts and above 


is used at present for saris and diotis of superiorquality. 


9 Jf you know the number of. threads that are 
_ pleecd side by side in an inch of width you are able 
to make your own calculation for any width you choose. 
As ‘the present practice goes, these figures meet the 
requirements of close weaving and are supposed to be 
above the average in common Khaddar. Remember 
that the warp rans lengthwise and the woft crossways. 


8. This gives you the number of warp threads to 
be used in a width of 50 inches. It has no reference - 


to length which may be anything from zero upwards. 

4; Cclamn 3 multiplied by the number of yards 
wanted and then doubled so 8s to include the cross 
threads or the weft which, filling as it does the same 


amount of space as the warp in all fabrics, is the same — 
quantity as the warp, gives the fall length of yarn ~ 
required. The present lengths indicate the quantity of 


yarn of the respective counts to make 50 yards of 
cloth of 50 inches width, © —— |; cae 

5. 21 yards of yarn of one coant make a tola in 
weight. Thus, any length divided by’ the count of 


the yarn multiplied by 21 gives ‘the weight in tolas, - 


or rupees. Observe that the weight drops as the 
count rises. Also that the cloth can be lighter or: 
_heayier as the threads per inch are less. or more. 
6. The price of ‘cotton is never steady. But the 
figures given are by no means liberal. 

7. This colamn exists ia the- table on sufferance, 
No selfspioning, 7. €. spinning for one’s personal or 
family requirements, is complete without carding being 
made part of it. To get slivers made by others is 
to get bad ones. If possible, carding is easier than 
Spinning. With good practice yon can in an hour 
card and roll into slivers enough cotton to last you 
on the Charkha for six hours. Home-made slivers are 
always better because you make them for yourself, while 
those which you buy, you get after worry and delay 


and they can never approach home 
) -made one 
somebody else made them for money. 8 because 


8. This is according to the system in vogue in 
Gujarat. The weaver ig paid 3 pies for every anit of 
160 warp threads per yard. The System is scien‘ifie 
as the weaver is automatically the loser or guinge ie. 


the case may be accordion 
g to the 
threads he has to manipalate. | number of the 


9. The table errs, if at 
ment. The total coat 
charges which the 
part himself. 


all, on the side of oversiate- 
aS given includes carding 
Spianer will, saye by doing that 
Bat on the whole, taking inte considera- 
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tion a few incidental small recurring expenses the self- 
spinner is bound to incur for the present in the purchase 
of spindles and in repairs, very little redaction in the 
total cost may be expected. But in some provinces 
such as Bihar the cost may come to mach less. 

10. This is more for the daily -spinner’s ready 
reference. Remember that it is not one porson who 
spins for the time stipulated. but it is the Charkha 
that has to be kept busy for that period everyday on 
an ayerage, no matter how many lend their hands. 

11. Let every reader who is a self-spinner or wishes 
to be one see if he can be tempted to try to turn ont 


one dhoti or sari a month. Better still:give it a fair 
trial without delay. 
Many middle class families of two adults and two 


children do not require more than 50 yards of cloth 


per year for personal wear. Among others it is & 
single member who may require the whole quantity. 
The table is presented to both. If those who have 
the necessary plot of !aud will grow their own cottoa 
they will find that it is on tho whole much easier than 
to have to buy any kind. of cottoa that is available in 
the bazaar. So muchdependson the way the cotton is 
picked from the plants that to do it oneself is to 
ensure the maximum good results all round, 2 ¢. im 
carding, spinning and weaving and in . enhancing .the 
durability of the cloth, and the cost in the long run 
is reduced by half. The villagers in Bardoli and macy 


other places do it today with absolete saccess. — 


But the self-spinner has no class high or low. He 


. spins because he takes a. pleasure in spinning and 
‘because he sees its importance, if not to himself so 
much, to the vast masses of the country. He spins in 
sympathy for the poor and takes - pride in adding a 


yard of his own to the. growing production of handspun 
cloth ‘which is to be the serious rival-of all foreign 
imported cloth in time to come. If he has a sister or 


a wife he will make her spin too. And ultimately the 


womanhood of India if they choose woald be able to clothe 
the whole population as they did before. without anybody 
else including Lancashire haying to bother abont it. — 

Figures after all are figares and the table can help 
no one to get the yarn if he does not exert himself. 
But it should be of value to the spinner who means 
business with his wheel and no eamonuflage.. 

Let the spinner keep in mind a few cardinal -prin- 
ciples. Spinning to be easy must be learnt with diligence 
and perseverance. After a few days of regular struggle 
the hands and fingers get accustomed to the art and 
it is well for every beginner to give two to three hours 
Do not 
cast aside the wheel becanse you -think it is out of 
order.. More often than not it is the spinner who 
has. wearied and not the wheel that is out of order. 


When it does give trouble perhaps it wants oiling or 


ordinary adjusting. Don’t’ send. your yarn to the 
weaver bit by bit, becanse he always—likes to have 
enough to make abont ten yards or so and wastes less 


in bigger pieces. If you do not know how to get 


your yarn” woven write to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association or to any other Khadi concern. 

Difficulties may also be referred to the writer care 
of Young India. D. M. G 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART III—CHAPTER xx 


In Benares 

The journey was from Calcutta to Rajkot, and I 
wanted to halt at Benares, Agra, Jaypur and Palanpur 
en route, I had not the time to see any more places than 
these. I stayed a day at each one of these places, and 
in dharmashalas or with Pandas like the ordinary 
pilgrims, excepting at Palanpur. So far as I can 
remember I did not spend more than Rs, 31 (including 
the train fare) on this journey. 

In travelling third class I mostly preferred the 

ordinary to the mail trains, as I knew that the latter 
used to be crowded, and there was of course the 
Objection of the fare being higher for third class 
by mail. . 
‘The third class compartments were a3 dirty and the 
closet arrangements were as bad as today, though there 
might be a little improvement now. Bat the difference 
between the facilities provided for the first and the third 
elasses is out of all proportion to that between the 
fares for the two classes. Third class passengers are 
treated like sheep and their comforts are sheep’s comforts. 
In Europe I travelled third—and only once first, just 
to see what it was like—but there [ noticed no such 
difference between the first and the third classes. 
In South Africa third class passengers are mostly 
negroes, yet the third class comforts are batter thaa here. 
In parts of South Africa third c'acs compartments are 
provided with sleeping accommodation, and cushioned 
seats. The accommodation is also regulated, so as to 
prevent overcrowding, whereas here I have found the 
regulation limit mostly exceeded. 

The indifference of the railway authorities to the 
comforts of the third class passengers, combined with 
the dirty and inconsiderate habits of the passengers 
themselves, makes third class travelling a trial for a 
passenger with cleanly habits. These uncleanly habits 
commonly include spitting and throwing of rubbish in the 
compartment, smoking at all hours and in all places, betel 

and tobacco chewing and converting the whole carriage 
into a spittoon, shouting and yelling, and using foul 
language, regardless the convenience or comfort of fellow 
passengers. I have noticed little difference between 
my experience of the third class travelling in 1902 
and that of my unbroken third class tours from 1915 
to 1919. I can think of only one remedy for this 
awful state of thiogs; and it is this that educated men 
should make a poiot of travelling third clasy and reforming 


the habits of the pzople, as also of never letting the 
railway authorities rest in peace by complaints wherever 
necessary, never resorting +o bribes or any unlawfal 
means for the sake of their own comforts, and never 
putting up with infringements of rules on the part of 
any one concerned. 

This, T am sure, will bring about considerable 
improvement. My serious illness in 1918-19 haa 
unfortunately compelled me practically to give up third 
class travelling, and it has always been a matter for 
pain and shame to me, especially bscause the disability 
should have come at a time when the agitation for 
the removal of the hardships of third class passengers — 
was making fair headway. The hardships -of poor 
railway and steamship passengers, accentuated by 
their bad habits, the undae facilities allowed by 
Government to foreign trade, and such other things, 
make an important subject by itself worthy to be taken 


up by one or two enterprising and persevering workers 
devoting their full time to it. 


But I shall leave the third clas3 passengers at that, 
and come to my experiences in Benares. I reached 
there in the morning. 1 had decided to put up with 
a Panda, Numerou3 Brahmans surrounded me, as soon 
as I got out of the train, and I selected the hoase of 
one of them who struck me to be comparatively cleaner 
and better than the resi. It proved to be a good 
choice. There was a cow in the courtyard of the house 
which had a storey where I was given my lodging. 
I did not want to have any food without ablation in 
the Ganges in the proper orthodox manner. .The 
Panda made preparations for it. I had toldhim before- 
hand that on no account could I give him more 
than a rupee and four apnas as dakshina, and that 


he should therefore have that in view in making the 
preparstions. 


The Panda readily assented. ‘Be the pilgrim rich 
or poor,’ said he, ‘ the service is the same in every 
case. Bat the amount of daksiina we receive depends 
upon the will and the ability of the pilgrim.” I 
did not find that the Panda at all abridged the usual 
formalities in my case. The Puja was over at twelve 
o'clock, aud I went to the Kashi Vishvanath temple 
for darshan. Iwas deeply pained by what I saw there. 


When practising a3 a barrister in Bombay in 1891, 
I had occasion to attend a lecwmre on ‘ Pilgrimage 
to Kashi’ in the Prarthana Samaj hall. I was 


therefore prepared for some measure of disappoints 
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ment. Bat my actual disappointment was greater that 
I had bargained for. 

The approach was through a narrow and slippery 
lane. Quiot there was none. The swarming - flies and 
the noise made by the shopkeepers and the pilgrims 


were simply insafferable. a 
Where one expected an atmosphere of meditation 


and prayer, this was conspicuous by its absence. If 
one wanted to meditate, one must fall back upon oneself. 
I did observe devout sisters, who were absorbed in 
meditation, entirely unconscious of the environment. 
Bat for this the authorities of the temple could scarcely 
claim any credit. The authorities should be respon- 
sible for creating and maintaining about the temple 
& pure, sweet, and serene atmosphere, physical as well 
as moral. Instead of this I saw a bazar where 
cunning shopkeepers were selling sweets and toys of 
the latest fashion. 

When I had reached the temple, I was greeted at 
the entrance by a stinking mass of rotten flowers. 
The inside was paved with fine marble, which was 
however broken by some devotee innocent of aesthetic 
taste who had set rupees in it. And the rupees served 
as an excellent receptacle for dirt. 

I went near the Jnana-vapi (the Well of Knowledge). 
I had searched here for God but failed to find Him. 
I was not therefore in a particularly good temper. 
The surroundings of the Jnzna-vapi too I found to be 
filthy, I had no mind to offer. any dakshina. I 
therefore offered a pie. The Panda in charge got 
angry and threw away the pie. He swore at me 
and said, ‘This insult will take you straight to hell.’ 

This did not perturb me. ‘ Maharaj,’ said I, ‘what- 
ever fate has in store for me, it does not behove one 
of your class to indulge in such language. You may take 
this pie if you like, or you will lose that too.’ 

‘Go away,’ he replied. ‘I don’t care for your pie.’ 
And then followed a farther volley of abuse. 

I took up the pie and went my way, flattering 
myself that the Brahman had lost a pie and I had gaye 
it. Bat the Maharaj wa3 hardly the man to let the 
pie go. He called me back and said, ‘ All right, leave 
the pie here, I would rather not be ai you are. If 
I refuse your pio, it will be bad for you.’ 

I silently gave him the pie and went away with 
a sigh. <a 

I have since been to Kashi 
that was after I had already been afflicted with the 
title of Mahatma, and experience3, such as I have 
detailed above, had become impossible. People eager 
to have my darshan would not permit me to have a 
darshan of the temple. The woes of Mahatmzs are 
khown to Mahaimas alone. Otherwise the filth and 
the noise were the same as before. 

If any one doubts the mercy of God, let him have 
a look at these sasred places. How much hypocrisy 
and irreligion does the Prince of Yogis suffer to ba 
perpetrated in His holy name? He announced long 
ago that 

4 an at sva-d aieag ase | 
Whatever a man sows, that shall he reap. ‘The law 
of Karma is inexorable and impossible of evasion. 
There is thus hardly any need for God to interfere. 
He laid dowvo the law and retired, as it were. 

After this visit to the temple, I waited upon 
Mrs. Besant. I knew that she had just recovered from 


Vishvanath twice, but 
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illness I sent in my name. She came at once. As 
I wished oaly to see her, I said, ‘1 am aware that 
you are in delicate health. I only wanted to haye a 
look at you. I an thaakful that you have bean good 
enough to see ma in spite of your indifferent hoaalth, 

I will no detain you aay longor. ’ 

So saying I took leave of her. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


All-India Cow Protection Ass»ciation 

I had fully iatended to report the proceedings of 
this business associa‘ion, which is known by the few, 
whose origin was practically accidental and which ever 
since its origin has bse trying in the face of odds to 
solve the very difficalt problem of cow protection in 
terms of religious economics. A mesting of the 
managing committee of the Association as also its 
general meeting were held together at the Ashram on 
the 1ith March last. Bot through my _ hurried 
departure and subsequent illness, the proceedings have 
remained unreported. The following resolution was 
however passed unanimously at this meeting: 

‘Inasmuch as a resolution was passel at the last 
meeting of the managing committee of the Association 
(at Wardha ) to the effect that a sum not exceeding 
one lakh rapses might be spent for conductiug a model 
dairy and a model tanuery, it is hereby resolved that 
the said experiment be conducted by and under- the 
sapervision of the managing committee of the Satyagrah- 
ashram, Sabarmati, in accordance with the objects of 
the All-India Cow Protection Association, and to that 
end a sum not exceeding one lakh rupees, ear-marked 
for the purpose, bo donated to the managiag committee 
of the Ashram out of the funds of the Association, 
with instructions to that committee to furnish an account 
of the progress of the experiment from time to tims.’ 

The following office-boarers of the managing 
committee of the All-India Cow Protection Association 


were elected at the meeting: 
Chairman—M. K. Gandhi; Tr2zsurzr—Sheth Reva- 


shankar Jagjivan Jhaveri; Meibzrs:—Sjt. Baijaath Kedia; 
Sjt. Mahavir Prasad Poddar; Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj; 
Sjt. Parameshwari Prasad Gazipuria; Sjt. Narayandas 
Poddar; Dz. B. S. Moonje; Sjt. Balakrishna Martanda 
Chonde; Sjt. Shankar Shrikrishna® Dav ; Sjt. Narayana 
Balakrishna Kelkar; Sjt. Nagindas Amulakhrai; Sjt. Manilal 
Vallabhji Ko.hari; Sjt. Maganlal Khushalchand Gandhi; 
Secretary—Valji Govindji Desai. 

I had hoped during my tour to collect, from lovers 
of the cow, funds for the Association. The resolution 
contemplates ths expeaditare of one lakh of rapees. 
Bit tha As3dcia:ioa has not more thai, 15,000 
rupees in its possession. The resolution has been taken 
ia the hope that tho Association will receive sufficient 
donations from tha public. Now that I must be 
confiaed to my rooms for some time to come, I appeal: 
to those who. are interested ia and approve of the 
mathod adoptei by the Association for the protection 
and preservation of [adia’s cattle, to send in their mite, 
without a pgorsoaal appsal. Everything received will 
ba ackaowledged in these cdlamai Readers know 
that the terms of monboarship of the Association are 
%3.5 or 24,000 yards of woll-twisted selfspaa yarn per 
year. I expect, howaver, su>3tantial donations from 
those who believe in the method and management of 
the Association. M. K. G, 
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Civilization and Culture 
( Concluded from the last issue ) 

“ Fatherland, teach your children not to consider 
this means tobe the highest. Iftoo highly estimated, 
it may easily degenerate into a means of paralysing in 
you the old and essential things which you need today 
and leave you a cripple. No, Fatherland, not the 
sword, no, no — Light, Light upon yourself, deep know- 
~ ledge of the evil, which lies within you against your 


own self, knowledge of the real condition of yourself, 
that is what you want.” 


“The elevation of our raco to 
(Manushyatva) — culiure — is in its essence a transfor- 
mation of the Lestial and lawless violence into a human 
non-violence (Gewaltlosigkzi!), brought about by law and 
justice and protected by the same,— a_ subordination 
of the demands of our sensuous nature to the demands 
of the human spirit and the human heart.” 

‘ook at the whole society of man sunk deep in 
the corruption of civilisation, look at those whom you 
should consider the noblest and parest of them. Look 
at the mtother! No, I don’t call her mother —look at 
the woman of the day who is sunk in the corruptioa 
of civilisation. She cannot give her children what 
She herself has not and does not know. Her life, her 
maternal life, is for her child au actual death. She 
does not know what maternal auxiety is, she does not 
know what maternal strength is, she does not know what 
maternal faithis. She has no a xiety, no strength, no 
faith for her child. Her anxiety, her energy, her faith 
is all for worldly dalliance, of which she does not wish 
to put one single card ‘oat of her hand — eyen not 
for a moment —- for the sake of her child.” 

‘Imagine now also a father —I cannot call him 
father —-imagine a man of the world, suak in the 
corruption of civilizacion. You will fiad in him the 
game resalt of the corraption of civilization, you will 
find in him regarding his son the same error of mind, 
the same desolation of heart a3 we found in the woman 
of the day. He is a business-man and he treats the 
education of his son a3 any other business. ” 

“ Without attention to the will of God the parents 
want to educate their children for the world oaly and 
to represent to them the world as their God. The talents 
of human nature are for them nothiag bat means to 
get as much power and honour and eajoymont of life 
a3. possible, for themselves and against all others. Tho 
* intellect, which has bean conaected by God in their 
_ children with innocencs, iy separated by them from 
their heart aud made entirely as a maaas of selfishness.” 

“ And almost all’ men, sunk into the corruption 
of civilization, think and act and feel just as the 
man of the world and ths woman of the world.” 

“The faults of the Bzhordenmznschzn (the oficial 

people, baing rather bloodless forms than living 
- people ) are fundamentally the same a3 those of the 
woman of the day aad of the basiness-ma1. The civi- 
lized, corrupt magistracis3 are wanting the Sana as 


the Wohnstubz (the- home of the people): fundamental 
‘knowledge and fundamental strength for what they 
should do aud what they woald Jiko to do. Ia the 


magistracy, ju3t as in the homes, dreans are dreamt 
about things which are unkaowa, and sleepless nights 
are spent in researches for something, which if it were 
known, would not bs wished. This state of complete 


Menschlichkett 


hardening of mind, which I would call the wickedness 
of statesmen, changes the Vatersinn ( the feeling of «4 
father ) of government into mere economic principles 
of property.” 

“O, my fellovmen, who have attained a rare 
height in the cultureless arts of civilization and its blind, 
delusiye strength, O, my fellowmen, come for a moment 
out of this dazzling delusion of yourself, and look at 
the high strength of silent, hidden virtue, which is 
still alive in the hidden, low huts of the country. Look 
at the morals and habits, which still express in 
your provinces the national strength and the national 
character of your ancestors. ” 3 

“The deceptive and idle talk of the time about 
human and social freedom and equality and about non- 
freedom and non-equality of men would be carried away 
with the noise of its bestiality and its social delusiveness. 
The apparent radiating of divine freedom and equality, 
which has been given from eternity but which has 
been seldom acknowledged with sincerity and love, 
freedom and equality in the nature of human talents, 
and the equally necessary non-freedom and non-equality, 
would resist the wild waves of your bestiality as an 
eternal rock resists the waves of a violent torrent.” 


“Friends of humanity, the sablime claim to the 
holy tenderness against the weakness of our race, to 
this tenderness which is really the highest human 
strength,— this is the exalted external sign of the 
inner sanctity of a sovereign power. ” 

“Fatherland, under the thousands who have 
through the terror of the past few years come up to 
the prudence of a mature self-help, there is only one 
voice: We must educate our children better and with 
more strength than they have been educated until now.” 

‘If we are able to enliven humanity in its better 
individuals for the recovery of themselves and to 
strengthen the pure enthusiasm of the human nature 
for this purpose,— then our race raises itself to the 
hardest, to the highest and to the mest sublime of 
what human nature is capable. The powerful arm of the 
nation will thus be unchained. life will be stirred up, 
each single action of wisdom and virtue will act upon 
the common strength of wisdom and virtue. These acts, 
whether they are done by the highest and greatest 
or by the poorest of men, will disappear as single 
actions. They are actions of the whole humanity, 
actions of the higher human nature, noble exploits of | 
our race, sacrificed to humanity and to the fatherland 
and to the most urgent demands of our time.” 

«“ It must, it will become better! There will be a 
common power for the creating of a general improvement!” 

“There will be a cry in the world: Up! Arise to 
the arms of wisdom and virtue! Up! Arise to the 
arm3 of innocence and love.” 

’“ Down, down with the false honour, which puffs up 
human nature and thus destroys its moral and its spirit.” 


Notice 
The secretary, A. I. S. A., writes: - 
Yarn subscription} are sometimes addres3zed to 
Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, Ahmedabad. 


This makes for delay. Members are therefore requested 
to address all their yarn sabscriptions to Whe Direttor, 
Vechnical Department of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, Satyagrahashrant, Sabaymati. 
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Self-Restraint versus Self-Indulgence 
[ Second Edition. ] 

Contents: Foreword. 1. ‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy.’ 
2. Birth Control. 8. Some Argumen’s considered. 4. Oa 
the Necessity of Continence. 5. Self-Control. 6. Brahma- 
charya. 7. Traoh v. Brahmacharya. 8. Purity. 9. In 
Confidence. Appendices: 1. ‘Generation and Regenera’ivn.’ 
2. Chastity v. Sensuality. 140 Pages, Demy (ec avo. 
Price 12 Aunas. Postage etc., 25 As. Commission 
allowed to Booksellers. Apply to Manager. Young India. 
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Truth is One 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A Polish professor writes: 

«] am reading with intense joy your fascinating 
articles in Young India and wish to impress upon you 
the trath that they are the sourvte of power not 
only for your own country bat for the world. And 
as you have such a wide spiritual experience, may 
I ask you one question to be auswered if possible 
in Young India? It is a very important fundamental 
question to which an answer from you would have a 
great value. Do you admit thas there is in human 
thought some absolute certainty, as for instance as 
to God and prayer, where we might be said to have 
reached perfect unchangeable truth? Do you also 
confess that some particular experience led you to 
change your first opinion, for instance as to the 
right of killing certain dangerous animals? Now 
my fundamental question is, on what particular 
points do you change your opinion? And what 
guarantee can these changes leave as to the 
unshaken truth of what remains certain? How can 
we distinguish opportunistic change of opinion from 
the permanence of an absolute certainty in essentials ? 
Can you define in what things we may change and 
what kind of things remain unchangeable? Is 
independence of each country or people one of 
those absolute truths, or is there some innate 
incapacity in some nations for self-government and 
“in others an innate capacity for governing such 
incapable nations, as the Germans profess to have 
& capacity for governing other nations and thus 
justify their ruling ambition ?” 

T have taken the liberty of altering a word here 
and there in this letter for the purpose of making the 
writer's meaning clearer than it appears to ba to me 
in the original. Without in any shape or form endorsing 
the claim to the powers that the writer ascribes to me, 
1 would in. all humility endeavour to answer his questions. 
My own conscious claim is very simple and emphatic. 
I am a humble but very earnest seeker after truth. 
And in my search, I take all fellow-seekers in uttermost 
confidence so that I may know my mistakes and correct 
them. I confess that I have often erred in my estimates 
and judgments. As for instance, whereas I thonght 
from insufficient data that the people of Kheda were 
ready for civil disobedience, I suddenly discovered that 
I had committed a Himalayan miscalculation and saw 
that they could not offer civil disobedionce inasmuch 
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as they had not knowo what it was to tender willing 
obedience to laws which might be even considered 
irksome but not immoral. Immediately I made the 
discovery, I retraced my steps. A similar error of 
judgment was committed by me when I presented what 
has been described as the Bardoli ultimatam. I had 
then believed that the couatry, that is the people, had 
been awakened and touched by the movement, had 
understood the utility of non-violence. I discovered my 
error within twenty four hours of the delivery of the 
ultimatum and retraced my step3. And inasmach as 
in every case I retraced my steps, no permanent harm 
was done. On the contrary, the fundamental truth of 
non-violence has been made infinitely more manifest 
than it ever has been, and the country has in no way 
been permanently injared. 

Bat I am not aware of having changed my opinion 
about the necessity of killing certain dangerous animals 
in certain circumstances specifically mentioned in my 
articles. So far as I am aware of my own opinions, I 
have ever held the opinion expressed by me in those 
articles. That however does not mean that the opinion 
is nuchangeable. I claim to have no infallible guidance 
or inspiration. So far as my experience goes, the 
claim to infallibility on the part of a human being 
would be untenable, seeing that inspiration t00 can 
come only to one who is free from the action of pairs 


of opposites, and it will be difficult to judge on a given 


occasion whether the claim to freedom from pairs of 
opposites is justified. The claim to infallibility would 
thus always be a most dangerous claim to make. This 
however does not leave us without any guidance 
whatsoever. The sum-total of the experience of the 
sages of the world is available to us and would be for 
all time to come. Moreover there are not many 
fundamental truths, but there is only one fundamental 
truth which is- Truth itself, otherwise known as Non- 
violence. Finite human being shall never kvow in its 
falness Trath and Love which is in itself infinite. Bat 
we do know enough for our guidance. We shall err, 
and sometimes grievously, in our application. But man 
is a self-governing boing, and self-government necessarily 
includes the power as much to commit errors as to 
set them right as often as they are made. I do not 
know whether this will satisfy my correspondent. Bat 
whether it does or not, I have no power in me to give 
him a more satisfactory answer. After all each one 
must be a law unto himself, the invariable condition 
being that he must then walk in the fear of God and 
therefore continually keep on purifying his heart. A 
man to be man must be twice-born as Hindus would 
say, reborn a8 Christians would say. 


The concluding questions of the correspondent are 
easily answered. In fact, the answers can be inferred 
from the foregoing remarks. I do think that 
independence of each country is a truth in the same 
sense and to the same extent.that independence of each 
man is. There is therefore no inherent incapacity for 
self-government in any country or nation and therefore 
no inherent capacity for governing other nations. 
No doubt my correspondent honestly thinks that 
Germang profess to have a god-given capacity for 
ruling over other gations. Bat if there are Garman 
imporialists, there are also hamble Garman democrats, 
who are content if they can quietly govern themselves. 
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Weekly Letter 


I am glad to say that this letter is not going to be 
a health-report, bit a work-report, inasmuch as about 
Gandhiji’s health there is nothing but steady though 
Blow Progress to be reported. The week has been one 
of fairly good work. Two days befor1s the National 
Week Gandhiji asked how we intended to spend 
the week at Amboli. ‘Twelve hours’ contisnous 
playing of the Charkha,’ said I. That was far from 
satisfying him. ‘ Twelye hours’ is all tight,’ he said, 
‘I shall also contribute my hour. Bat you must go to 
Savantwadi and hawk. Khadi there during the week; 
you mast try to go to the untouchables’ quarters, 
inquire about their welfare, see if they have schools, 
wells, etc. Even when Devdas and you go to Savant- 
wadi, I shall see that the wheel is kept turning.’ We 
took up the message, and as we were guests of the 
state, we thought it courteous to write to the Chief of 
Savantwadi to inquire if he had any objection to our 
hawking Khadi in Savantwadi daring the week, and 
Felling it to the ladies of the palace. 
we started on our work, 


I note the results of spinning during the week, 
not because they are in the nature of any feat 
or achievement, buat because they are instructive. 


The wheel was one from Belgaum whose spindle had 
the disadvantage of less revolutions than the ordinary 
Ashram one, and the slivers left much to be desired. 
C represents the turn-out of the continuous spinniog and 
E represents the extra turn-out of other wheels. It will 
be n%ticed that the average per hour on the first day 
is the lowest, and on the last day is the highest — 
the result of studied perseverance and care. The drop 
in the average on the tenth and eleventh was due to 
the good spinners having gone out. The wheel was worked 
for 25 hours at a stretch on the seventh and 16 hours 
at a stretch from the fourth day, the average number 
of spinners being six. 


Average 

Spinning Total per 
Date hours, C E Yds. hour 
6 12 1992 1532 3,024 166 
5 aaa A 5 5020 1756 6,776 200 
8 12 2796 2040 4,836 233 
gr =96 3608 1485 5,098 Q25 
10 16 3436 1304 4,740 214 
x. 16 3340 1447 4,787 209 
12 16 3712 532 4,244 232 
> hs eens € 3740 976 4,716 234 


The grand total of the weék is: continuous spinning 
32,644 yards, plus extras 11,072 yards, i. e. 43,716 
yards, of 14 counts, that is yarn more than enough for 
two saris of 5x50". With better wheels and better 
slivers, and with better spinners too, the results would 
have boon much better. In the Ashram at Sabarmati, 
I remember the average per hour last year was as 
hizh as 400 yards. | 

The results of hawking were also equally encouraging. 
We hawked Khadi for three days and sold it to those 
who visited us at Amboli. Noarly Rs. 1,000 worth 
was sold. That is the result in rupees, but some of 
our experiences are worth noting. We may say that 
we had a Yeady response at every honse, not one 
refusing or being unwilling to buy. We began with the 
house of # retired solicitor who received us kindly and 


He had none and. 


Started us very well. Next we went to the Medical 
Officer of the state, whom, being a Gujarati, we 
thought we had a right to press. But to our agreeable 
surprise, he proved to ba the most willing and ready 
of Our customers and needed no pressaro, His good 
wife said: ‘ You need not dilate on the value of Khadi. 
We know it. We do not wear it, partly because of 
laziness and partly because we do not get the stuff we 
want.’ I hesitated to offer her a fine Andhra piece 
worth Ri.3 per yard. The doctor disabused me of 


my fears and said, ‘It is quite all right. She will 
take it, she has paid more than that for foreign 


stuffs.’ Theirs was a splendid response and they even 
said that they would try to wear Khaddar to the 
exclasion of any other cloth, and get from us every 
year whatever they needed. They gave us courage 
and cheer for our enterprise and we fared uniformly 
well. At One place there was just a whisper of 
suspicion. ‘Show me your price-list. Do you charge 
any commission on the prices?’ and so on. We 
showed him the prices marked each on pieec and he 
was fall of apologies. At another place a friend said 
he wanted just Rs. 25 worth of Khaddar. ‘ Why- that 
limit ?’ asked I. ‘I have set myself that limit beyond 
which I will not go.’ ‘I can uaderstand your setting 
a limit, if it was charity. But let your purchase ba 
limited by your need.’ And eventually he purchased 
Rs. 40 worth. The response from the officers of, the 
state was quite hearty, thanks tc the willingness 
with which the Chief had responded to our request. 
To one house we had not been, as the gentleman 
had gone out. When we waited on His Highness to 
sell him Khadi, he inquired with considerable interest 
as to how much bnsiness we had done. We gave him 
the names of our customers and the amount of their 
purchases. ‘Did you not gotoSoand So? He was 
referring to the gentleman we had not visited. ‘ He is 
an enthusiast in these things and he will purchase a good 
deal.’ Next day we went and found him at home, 
and ready to purchase more Khadi than we had 
expected. We sold it in the bazaar, and even 
in the shops of foreign-cloth merchants, and we sold 
at the public meeting. There was absolutely no 
Objection on the score of coarseness or dearness, and 
on the last day we found to our disappointment that 
we could not possibly cope with the demand. ‘Shirt 
pieces?’ ‘All gone.’ ‘Won’t you make shirts out of a 
dhoti piece? You can easily do it,’ said I. ‘ Well, 
then, give me a dhoti.. So another came and asked 
for a diofi to make shirts out of. Bat then the 
dhoties too were all gone. ‘Coating? ‘All gone!’ 

The untouchables’ quarters we could not find time t6 
visit, but we made inquiries and were told that they 
had no difficulty in the matter of water supply. 

The Chief and the Rani did make a few purchases, 
but their subjects purchased much more, and no 
doubt His Highness was glad that ihey had done so. 
‘There is possibly no other prince,’ we were told at every 
step, ‘who is more solicitous of the welfare of his 
subjects than our Maharaja, there is none more 
virtuous and none who lives more simply.’ It was the 
verdict of all the people we met—cfficers as well as 
citizens, and vox populi vox Det. I am_ reliably 
informed that the Chief draws not more than Its. 2,000 
for his private purse from the public revenue, and his 
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private and pablic charities are made from that 
If that is true, his is a worthy example 


allowance. 
for all ruling princes and chiefs of Indian 
states to follow. 
M. D. 
Khadi Stores 
The following list of Khadi stores in the four 


provinces of Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra and 
Bihar will be read with interest. I propose to publish a 
list of similar stores in the other provinces as soon 
a3 they are available. The list is a sign of the very 
substantial progress made by Khadi since 1920. 
Measured by what we seek to achieve, the progress no 
doubt leaves much to be dosired. 110 stores in four 
provinces should, when Khadi become; current like 
Grain or ghee, read 11 stores ia a city like Bombay 
alone and then they would not be too many. And 
why should it ba surprising or unthinkable to have 
Khadi as universal as grain or ghee? Orc, if such 
universality for Khadi must be unthinkable, why should 
it be unthinkable to have; say twenty years hence, as 
many shop; for Australian butter and American wheat 
as we have today for our own ghee and wheat? If 
it is patriotic enough to buy foreiga cloth because it 
is cheapor or more pleasant to the eye, why will it 
not be patriotic enough, whea that time comes, to buy 
cheaper foreiga batter and foreign wheat, even though 
our ghee manufacturers and whea: growers may became 
idle and starve for want of other occapations te take 
the place of the lost ones? These are reflections 
Presented for the edification of wearers of foreign 
cloth. 


But what is the lesson these stores teach us, 
Khadi organisers? In my opinion, by honest and able 
Organisation, we can create a universal demand for 
Khadi, 

(a) if those who are engaged in Khadi prodaction 
will pay attention to the manufacture of stronger 
and more eyen yarn equal at least to the mill-spun 
yarn ; 

(b) if they will also Sstuly the tastes of the people 
and produce sufficient variety of Kbadi ; 

(ce) if by efficiency in other directions they bring 
down the price of Khadi: 

(d) if thosé who are engaged in the distribution of 
Khadi will gain greater knowledge of the tastes of the 
people and will learn the art of Selling ; | 

(e) if both the producers and the sellers will realise 
that they must give the maximum of efficiency with 
the minimum of wages and that self-sacrifice is the 


One imperative condition of successful Organisation of 
Khadi on a universal basis. 


I note that private depots assume names after 
their owners or some other name. ~ For gteater 
convenience, I would suggest their having one name— 
simple Khadi Bhandar or Vastralaya, with A. I. S. A, 
or Congress or Private as the case may be in paren- 
thesis. Where there are more than One in the same 
place they may have consecatiye numbers, This is 
desirable so long as Khadi has to be organised and 
nursed and so long as the varions depots are either 


directly owned by the A, I “a ea ’ 
s * We ‘ t 
and affiliated to it, certified by 


List of Retail Khadi Sale Bhandars 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala 


Place Bhandar Place Bhandar 
Khadi __Khadl 

1. Avanasi Vastralaya 16, Mayavaram = Vastralaya 

2. Bangalore os 17. Muthupet - 

3. Calicut ” 18. Padiyur ” 

4, Cheyar pA 19. Palghat ” 

5. Coimbatore “ 20. Palliampatti ” 

6. Conjeevaram fe 21. Palliaukarachi ” 

7. Cuddalore N. T. ,; 22. Salem ” 

8. Ernakulam 9 25. Taliparamba ” 

9. Erode- “a 24. Tanjore "” 
10 Gopichettipalayam ,, 25. Tinuevelly ” 
11. Kallakuruchi vs 26. Tirupur ” 
12. Karaikadi ss 27. Trichinopoly ” 
13. Kinathukidayu ,, 28. Uttukuli ” 
14.. Madras i 29. Vellore ” 
15. Madura 19 50. Virudunagar 2 


PRIVATE BHANDARS 
31. Chidambaram Bharatmata Khaddar Shala 
32. Dindigul Madura Swadeshi Co. 
33. Kallakuruchi Co-operative: Khaddar Stores 
34. Karur Ramvilas Khaddar Stores 
35. Kumbakonam Khaddar Ashram 
36. e Kalyavardhan Stores 
37. Madras Chidambaram Chettiar 
388. Madura Raja Khaddar Vastralaya 
39. Mannargadi Khaddar Shala 
40. Mayavaram Kalyanasundaram Mnudaliar 
41. Nagamanikanpsttai Kumarswami Chettiar 
42. Nagapatam Dashabhakta Samajam 
43. Papanasham Khaddar Sala 
44. Pollikallipalayam Ramaswami Che'tiar 
45. Padupalayam Gandhi Ashram 
46. Pollikallipalayam K. S. Ramaswami Chettiar 
417. Pathagaram Ramaswami Iyer 
4s, Rajapalayam K. A. Pethuraja 


49, . Rangaswami Raja 
50. Salem Siddharaja 
51. a Jayagopala Chettiar 


52. Tindivanam 
53. Tirumangalan 
04-50. Tirupar 


Co-op. Swadashi Vastralaya 
Madara Dt. Khaddar Board 
(1) Chidambaram Chettiar 
(2) Gandhi Khaddaralayam 
(8) Konga Handspg.-wrg. Co. 
(+) Laxmana Chettiar 

(5) Murgesa Mndaliar 

(6) Muthusami Chettiar 

(7) Shankarappa Chettiar 
Kandaswami Gupta 
Khaddar Nilayam 

V. Vaidyanatha Iyer 
Maharashtra 


61. Tisainvelai 
62. Uttukali 
63. Vadaseri 


1. Akola Congress Khadi Bhandar 

2. Amraoti Khadi Bhandar 

5. Bhusayal Maharashtra Khadi- Bhandar 
4. Chanda (C. P.) Shuddha Khadi Karyalaya 
5. Chopda (EK. Khandesh) Shaddha Khadi Bhandar 

6. Dhulia Congress Khadi Bhandar 

v. Erandol (EK. Khandesh) Khadi Bhandar 

8. Gondia Khadi Bhandar 

2. Jalgaon Congress Khadi Bhandar 
10. Khamgaon Shuddha Khadi Bhandar 
il. Nagpor A. I, §, A. Khadi Bhander 
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12, Poona City Congress Khadi Bhandar 
13, Ratnagiri Khadi Bhandar 
14. Sholapor Congress Khadi Bhandar 
15. Vengarla (Konkan) Khadi Bhandar 
16. Wardha Khadi Bhaudar 


A.  # §, A. 2 Aided 5, Private 4, 


Bihar 
Pace Congress Place Congress 

Khadi Bhandar Khadi Bhandar 
1, Arrsh » 17, Jharria ” 
2. Aurangabad » 18. Madhnbani 9 
3. Bahera(Darbhanga) , 19. Mairwa (Chhapra) 4, 
4, Begusarai(Monghyr) , 20. Muzaffarpore 9 
5. Bettiah » 21. Pandonli (Darbhangs),, 
6. Bhagalpur ” 22. Patna ” 
7. Chhapra » 23. Papri(Muzaffarpore) ,, 


8. Darbhanga » 24, Sitamadhi ” ” 
9. Deoghar » 25. Ranchi ” 
10. Dholu(Mazaffarpur) , 26, Samastipar * 
11. Gays » 27. Vishnupar ” 
12. Gogra » 28, Gopalganj, (Chhapra) 
Khadi Bhandar 
13. Gorul (Muzsffarpore),, 29. Chakradharpur 
14. Hajipar is Sitaram Shyamsami 
15, Jamni (Monghyr) , 30, Daltonganj, 
16, Jamshedpur a Commercial Store 


81, Monghyr, Cloth Shop 


Tamil Nadu: 30 Departmental, 33 Private. 
Maharashtra: 7 Departmental, 5 Aided, 4 Private. 


Bihar: 31. Total 110 
M. K. G. 
Surat Exports. ‘619 
I. To England 

The Royal Anne, a ship belonging to the East India 
Company, left Surat on 17th February 1619, (i. © 4 
little over 300 years ago), laden with Indian goods 
destined for Eagland. The whole cargo was valued 
at 7,20,244 Mahmulis. The Mahmudi was a silver 
coin current ia Gujarat of the valas of nearly a shilling. 
The usual rate was 32 pice to the Mahmudi and 80 
pice to the rupee, which, at the then rate of exchange, 
was equal to 2s. 6d. of English money. Out of 
these 7,20, 244 Mahmudis, indigo alone accounted for 
over 6,30,000 Mahmudis, out of which over 2,78,000 
Mahmudis worth was ‘Indicoe Byana’ and the rest 
worth over 3,51,000 was ‘Indico Serquese’ (Sarkhe)).” 
If we neglect miscellaneous goods valaed at 4 little 
over 5,000 Mahmudis, (gum-lac about 3,000; precions 
stone3, blood stone3, 1,000; sealing wax, turmeric, 
plambr’s store, vellam and parchmat), the rest of 
the cargo worth about 85,000 Mahmudis coasisted 
entirely of piece-goods.t This was only the modest 


* Tavernier 
} flat Iadigo, which is mada at a great Towa, not far 


from Amadabat, called Sarquess. Terry writes; ‘The 
bast sort whereof [ of indigo | comes from Biana.... 
and a coarser sort is made at Cirkeese, not far from 


Amadayaz.’ 
4 lward Terry, chaplain to Sir Thoms Roe, who 


lived i2 Ahmadabad for nine months in 1617-18, 
writes in his ‘A voyaga to East India’ (Sec. III): 
‘The m3: staple commodities of this empire are 
tadica and ¢)ttoa wool; of that wool they make divers 
sorts of callic), waich had that nano (a3 Ii suppose ) 


who was in Ahmedabad in 1642 mentions 


beginning, for ia 1682 Surat slone exported 14,236,000 
pieces, and the to‘al for all India tha same year 
exceeded 30,00,000 pieces. In 1677 Papillon csleulated 
the imports of calicoes at £150,000 to £160,000 worth. 


I mike no apology for reprodaciag below the 
details of the cotton goods exporsed in fall ;- 
(a) On account of the old Joint Stock 

Mahim, Picea 
‘Broad baftaes,’ 5,202 pieces 33,195 21 
Baftas for table napkins, BO 5, 218 0 
‘Baftas broad,’ ae 120 16 
‘Semians’,4 2,339 4 14,075 {[] 
Carpets, 46 3,930 2[] 
‘Baftas narrowe’, 980 4 3,689 13 
‘Raftaes narrows,’ | ee 55 9) 
‘Reeses,’ Wie 1,150 105 
Datties,(”) 290 45 1,066 4 
‘Sahum’ cloth, 50 431 [] 
‘Baftaes Gingames’, 4 4g 276 3 
Masters of sundry sorts 234 10 
Calico quilts, 4 202 «= {J 
Sundry staffs, 10 corye (kodi, score) 187 0 


‘Cloth made in Sanana, Patiala state. 


(gaa ea 4 eet ala Har at w az 


faaiestia | 
(b) On account of the New Joint Stock 
Mahm Pice 


Baftas, narrow, white, 99 corye 17 pieces 9,990 21 


Baftas narrow (mames”) or 


watchetts, 1ecorye 160 29 
Baftas broad, 1,000 pieces 6,777 24 
Baftas of 2 {[ ] broad, | piece 24 G6 
Baftas coloured, [599 ?] pieces 3,084 23 
‘Baftaes mames or watchetts Camba'{ia], 

94 covids x long and 1, 1/12 broad, 

10 corye 635 16 
Datties, 24 corye 2,190 It 
‘Datties Daleae’, 16% covids long and 

1, 7/24 broad, 20 corye 1,291. 36 
‘Necanies’{t 21 fcorye], 15 covides long 

and 1, 5/12 broad 1,320 9 
‘framees, ¢ 7 covids long and I, . 

1/3 broad 147 7°36 

~ Asmani=blue ? 

+ Khambhat. 

x Gaj, from cubit ( Portuguese ). 
' Dholka. 


4 Striped calicoes of a higher price than usual, 
* Akin to thram, the Haji’s dress ? 


cloth wa3 ficst boaghs by thea Portugaese. ..... 
‘,... that cloth they dye iato cdloara, or else 
variety of woall-3hasel anal wall-coloarei 
flowars or figures, which are so fix3i i1 the cloth, 
that no water can wash thom ont. Thit pretty art 
of staining or printing and fixing those variety of 
colours in that white cloth, these px0ple of Asia have 
engr s3ed to themselves, whare the mos‘ c1riou3 piatadoes 
are mide; whither neighboaring as well as more remote 
nations being their moiey to fetchthem thence.’ 


staia io it 
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Il. To the East Indies 


The only history or statistics, whatever One may — 


call it, of our extensive commercial relations with 
Insulindia (Java, Sumatra, etc.), which we have preserved, 
is enshrined in the proverb, 


e ay wa J sel a vat wa 


ait oa at akaiat gai wa qs aa BT 
(He who goes to Java never returns. Bat if he returns, 
he brings such enormous wealth as cannot be exhausted 
by several generations to come), and crystallised in 
sirnames like ‘Java,’ ‘Batavia,’ etc. For the details of 
this trade we have to search the records of foreiga 
trading companies, which, thaaks to their sea-power, 
gradually ousted us from that most lucrative trade, 
preventing our ships from sailing to the Hast Indies 
at all. This deprivation naturally led to the ruin of 
many Indian traders. As the Surat factors of the Hast 
India Company wrote, ‘the merchants of this place 
are alsoe und»ne by our trade to the southwards, which 
hath taken (as wee may terme itt ) the meate out of 
their mouthes and overthrowne their trade that 
way. ... Since our coming, this porte is undone, which 
in their greefs they spare not somtymes to tell us. ’ 

At the same time that the Anne sailed for England, 


the Dragon, another ship of the East India Company, — 


left for the iiast Indies with goods on board invoiced 
at Mahmidis 1,20,531, pice 22. Of these, if we leave 
out of account spangles, English iron, toys, knives, 
brass ordnance and apparel, altogether valued at 


Mahimudis 18,354, | pice 23, the rest were all Indian 


goods worth over 1,02,000 Mahmudis. These again were 
all. piece-goods with the exception of corn, 540 maunds 
of 39 seers, valued at about ; 
wool, 193 bags of the value of 2,608 _Mahmudis, and 
steel worth a little over 600 Mahmudis. 
interesting to note that the worthy foreranners of our 


present ‘steel frame’ actually exported steel out of 
India. . : 


below : 
aps : Mahm, Pice 
‘Cannekins,’ 980 corye. - ABTS. s-oF" 
Baftas, various, 214 corye [ ] 17,316 94 
* Pettolas,’ 127 corye. gata) 125738) a} 
‘Tricandies’ 619, 1/10 corye SG 
Ditto, 100 carye : 1,815 3 
'Red Sealas,’ 120 corye (sat 1) 4,468 24 
‘Chintes,’ 50 corye. (fez) - 3,900 Ei 
‘Pilgar chawdar,’ 20 corye 3,668 14 
*Byrames blew,’ 40 eorye Aes i i Ne ay Be 
‘Byrames white,’ 10 corye 450 30 
* Casseeds,’ 33 corye 2,74 [ ] [J 
 Serebaffes, ’ 3974 pieces 2,694 2 
* Gingames,’ corye bend 2,548 0 
Mitfoones’ 20 corye 2,570 sR ga 
‘ Tapseeles,’ 20 corye 2,029 8 
* Brawles,’ 58 gorye 2,090 0 
Dutties, various 1,861 Lt 
*Seras,’ 30 corye 1,789 Pat 
* Allejaies ’, 20 corye 1,740 
Stuffs variong 1,523 4 
‘ Pitcharies,’ 15 corye Let > -2ek 
‘ Pangeries,’ 12 corye 1,100 28 
eta — 
ne, » LO corye 675 a3 


us out of the 


550 Mahmudis, cotton. ° 


It is 


The details of the piece-goods are given 


‘ Buckar,’ 13} corye 572 {7 
‘Sabony,’ 5 corye 618.64 
‘Mavee,’ 25 corye 436 1[]J 
‘Bomimas Pancharwira,’ 3} corye 176 «29 
‘Ditto sattevilas’, 14 corye 111 3 
‘Grobades panchawira,’ 5 corye 226. 21 
‘Cadia cotten,’ 5 corye 196. 21 

‘ Mentasses,’ 5 corye 110. 26 


lll. To Arabia 
Our trade relations with Arabia were, if possible, 
even more important than those with the East Indies, 
especially before the opening of the new route by the 
Cape of Good Hope, as in those days Arab3 operated as 
middlemen of the Indo-European commerce. Yet the 
only trace this trade has left would seem to be the 


' gimame ‘ Bakhai’ from the Arabian port Mokha. There 


used to be a lane near our house in Jetpur called 
‘ Bakhai-ni Dehli.’ __ . 

Not satisfied with having engrossed our carrying 
trade to the East Indies, the English wanted to drive 
Red Sea trade too. But Prinee Shah 
Jahan, then Governor of Gujarat, prohibited English 
purchases of goods for the Rei Sea. The English 
petitioned him to remove the restriction but in vain. 
‘The Governour and all the merchants in Saratt 
petitioning the Prince not to graunt as that trade, 
for yf hee did they were all undon and the cittye 


_-begered, havinge noe other place to trade unto but the 


Red Sea, which they were contented with, leaving the 
southwards and other places for the English, the Prince 
and all generallye tendringe theire owne peoples goods and 
complaynts before our shutes and benifitts’ ( Biddulph’s 
letter to the Company, Dec. 25,1619). Fettiplace, in 
his letter to the Company dated 15th December, 
also reported that Shah Jahan was ‘flatly and without 
all exceptions denyinge’ their request for liberty to 


trade to the Red Sea, ‘alleaginge. that thereby the 


marchants of Suratt would be impoverished. ’ 

Bat before this restriction, which eventually proved 
to be only temporary, was imposed, the Lion was 
dispatched by the servants of the Company to Mokha 
about the same time that the Anne sailed for Eagland 
and the Dragon for the Hast. Indies. It carried total 


- goods of the value of over 66,000 Mahmudis, out of 


which Indian goods accounted for over 55,000 Mahmudis. 
‘Indicoe Jambusar,’ Gumlacke, etc., excepted, the 
Indian goods were all cotton goods, as detailed below: 


Mahm. Piece 
© Cannikins,’ 64 corye 19,468%... 20, 
‘ Allejas,’ 79 [} ?] corye 7,368 274 
‘ Chawdars,’ 173 corye 6,891 22 
‘Dutties of Dalka,’ 92 corye 5,372 23 
‘ Baftaes narrowe, 80 corye 4,561 0 
Stuffs of various sorts 4,199 2 
‘Shashes,’ 50 corye 1,220 0 
‘ Shashees,’ 116 pieces (turban cloths) 1,486 25} 
‘Byrames blew,’ 22 corye 14 pieces 1,338 2 
‘Eramees,’ 75 corye 1,331 8 
‘ Longees called corias’ { ga ) 111} corye 1,095 8 
‘Longees,’ 11 corye 16 pieces 273 19 
‘ Seribaffes,’ 1Q0 pieces 560 14 
‘Bocar,’ 13} corye 493 30 
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My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART HII—CHAPTER XXI 


Settled in Bombay ? 

Gokhale wanted very much that I should settle 
down in Bombay, practise at the bar and help him 
in public work. Public work in those days meant 
Congress work and the chief work of the institution 
which he had assisted to found was carrying on the 
Congress administration, ; 

I liked Gokhale’s advice, but I was not over-confident 
of success a3 a barrister. The unpleasant memories 
of past failure were still with me, and I still hated 
flattery for getting briefs as poison. 

. I therefore decided first to start work at Rajkut. 
Kevalram Mavji Dave, my old well-wisher, who had induced 
me to go to England, was there, ard he started me with 
three briefs at once. Two of them were appeals before the 
Judicial Assistant to the Political Agent in Kathiawad and 
one an original case in Jamnagar. This last was rather 
important. On my saying that I could not trust myself to 
do it justice, Kevalram Dave exclaimed : * Winning or 
losing is none of your concern. You will simply try 
your best, and I am of course there to assist you’ 

The counsel on the other side was the late 
Mr. Samarth. I was fairly well prepared. Not that 
I knew much of Indian law, bus Kevalram Dave had 
instructed me very thoreughly. IT had heard friends say, 
before I went out to South Africa, that Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta had the law of evidence at his finger-tips and 
that that was the secret of his success. I had borne 
that in mind, and during the voyage had studied the 
Indian Evidence Act with commentaries thereon 
carefully, and there was of course the advantage of my 
4egal experience in South Africa. 


I won the case and gained some confidence in 
myself. I had no fear about the appeals which were 
guceessful. All this inspired a hope in me that I 


might not after all fail even ia Bombay- 

But before I set forth the circumstances in which 
I decided to go to Bombay, I shall narrate my 
experience of the incongiderateness and ignorance of 
English officials. Theo Judicial Assistant’s was a 
peripatetic court. He was constantly touring and yakils 


and their clients had 


to follow him wherever he 
moved his camp. Tho vakils would charge more whenever 
they had to go out of headquarters and 80 the 
clients had naturally to incur double the expenses, 
This inconvenience was no concern of the judge. 


The appeal I am talking of was to be heard at 
Veraval where plague was raging. I have a recollection 
that there used to be as many as fifty cases daily in 
that place with a population of 5,500. It was 
practically deserted and I had put up in a deserted 
dharmashala at some distance from the town. But 
where were the clients to stay ? And if they were poor, 
they had simply to trust themselves to God’s mercy. 

A friend who also had cases before the court had 
wired that I should put in an application for the camp 
being moved to some other station, as there was plague 
at Veraval. Oa my submitting the application the 
Sahib asked me: ‘ Are you afraid ? *. 

I answered: ‘It is not a question of my being 
afraid. I think I can shift for myself, but what about 
the clients?’ 

The Sahib—'The plague has come to stay in India. 
Why fear it? The climate of Veraval is lovely. [ The 
Sahib lived far away from the town in a palatial 
tent pitched on the seashore.] Surely people must 
learn to live thus in the open.’ 

It was no use arguing against this philosophy. The 
Sahib told his Shirastedar: ‘Make note of what 
Mr. Gandhi says, and let me know if it is very 
inconvenient for the vakils or the clients.’ 

The Sahib of course had honestly done what he 
thought was the right thing. But how could the man 
have an idea of the hardships of poor India? How was 
he to understand the needs, habits, idiosyncrasies and 
customs of the people? How was one accustomed to 
measure things in gold sovereigns all at once to make 
calculations in tiny bits of copper? As the elephant 
is powerless to think in the terms of the ant, in 
spite of the best intentions in the world, even 80 is 
the Englishman with the needs of an elephant 
powerless to think in the terms of or legislate for 


the Indian with the needs of an ant, 
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But to resume the thread of the story. In spite of 
the successes, I had been thinking of staying on in 
Rajkot for some time longer, when Kevalram | Daye 
one day came to me and said: ‘Gandhi, we will nok 
suffer you to vegetate here. You must settle in 
Bombay.’ 

‘But who will find work for me there?’ I asked. 
* Will you find the expenses?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I will,’ said he. ‘We shall bring you 
down here sometimes as a big barrister from Bombay, 
and drafting work we shall send you there. It lies 
with us vakils to magnify or belittle a barrister. 
You have proved your worth in Jamnagar and Veraval 
and I have therefore not the least anxiety about you. 
You are destined to do public work, and we will not 
allow you to be buried in Kathiawad. Well, then, tell 
me when you will go to Bombay.’ 

‘I am expecting a remittance from Natal. As soon 
as I get it I go,’ said I. 

The money came in about two weeks and I went 
to Bombay. I took chambers in Payne Gilbert and 
Sayani’s offices and it looked as though I had settled 
down there. (Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Untouchability and Unreason 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) | 


A correspondent from Mahad writes: 

“Tt gives me much sorrow to let you know 
that there was a riot on the 20th of March last 
between touchables and untouchables at Mahad. 
There was held a conference of the Colaba District 
depressed classes on the 19th and 20th ultimo. 
The meeting was quite successful. But whilst the 
crowd was dispersing, Mr. A. V. Chitre of the Social 
Service League of Bombay told the people as they 
were thirsty and as the sun was very hot that 
they could go to the public tank and drink water. 
There were some who tried to dissuade the men 
from going to the tank. But Dr. Ambedkar the 
president decided to march the men to the tank. 
Even the police inspector could not feel the gravity 
of the situation, and instead of stopping the crowd 
from proceeding to the tank, went with them. 
The tank is situated in the midst of the Brahmin 
locality. As however no one was aware that the 
untouchables were going to the tank there was no 
disturbance,:and hundreds of them quenched their 
thirst at the tank with cries of Hara Hara Mahadev. 
Meanwhile the touchables came to the scene and 
they watched the incident with rage. The crowd 
of untouchables then went back to the pandal for 
their meals. Within an hour of this the Mahad 
public was suddenly awakened by the wild cry 
Gurava and they were told that the untouchables 
were thinking of entering the temple of Vireshwar. 

“ It was a false cry; but in no time the temple 
was filled by an infuriated mob of touchables who had 
sticks in their hands. The poor untouchables had 
no intention whatsoever of going to the temple. 
But the touchables finding no untouchable attempting 
to enter the temple practically ran amuck, 
went to the bazar and began to beat any untouchable 
they came across in the street. All the while 
this beating was going on on the part of the 
touchables, not one untouchable offered any resistance. 
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A few touchables who sympathised with the 
untouchables tried to protect them; but the furious 
mob would not be checked. They even rushed 
into the huts of shoe-makers and such others and 
beat them severely. The helpless untouchables ran 
wildly for help; but none was offered by the 
shopkeepers. The untouchables who were in the 
pandal were derided by the touchables for not 
coming out in the open to fight. There were 
nearly 1,500 of the former in the pandal and if 
they had offered to fight there would have been a 
great calamity and Hinduism would have been 
disgraced. Dr. Ambedkar justified the advice that 
he had given on the strength of the resolution 
that was passed in the Bombay Legislative Council 
and on the opinion expressed by the Mahad 
Municipality that the uatouchables were lawfully 
entitled to take wator from public tanks and 
wells. ” 


I have omitted from the correspondent’s letter several 
passages giving further details. But the letter appears 
to me to be genuine and does not in any Way appear 
to be an overestimate. Assuming then that the incident 
is correctly reported there can be no question about 
the unprovoked lawlessness on the part of the so-called 
higher classes. For, it should be remembered that it 
was not the drinking of water at the tank which had 
brought together the ‘touchables’ to the temple but 
the false report that the untouchables were wanting 
to enter the temple. Bat one can hardly expect sanity 
to exist side by side with unreason. Untouchability 
itself has no reason behind it. It is an inhuman insti- 
tution. It is tottering and it is sought to be supported 
by the so-called orthodox party by sheer brute force. 

The go-called untouchables have brought the question 
a step nearer solution by their exemplary self-restraint 
under most provoking circumstances. Had they retaliated, 
it would haye been perhaps difficult to distribute the 
blame. As it is, the blame is all on the side of the 
‘touchables.’ Brute force will not sugtain untouchability. 
It will bring about a revulsion of feeling in favour of 
the suppressed classes. It is a sign of the times that 
there were at least some ‘touchables’ who tried to 
defend the poor untouchables. One could wish that 
there were many more in Mahad. Silent sympathy 
on such occasions is not of much use. Every Hindu, 
who considers the removal of untouchability to be of 
paramount importance, should on such occasions prove 
his sympathy by publicly defending the suppressed 
classes and having his own head broken in defending 
the helpless and the down-trodden. 


I cannot help thinking that Dr. Ambedkar was 
fully justified in putting to test the resolutions of the 
Bombay Legislative Council and the Mahad Municipality 
by advising the so-called untouchables to go to the tank 
to quench their thirst. No incident of this character 
Should pass by unadticed on the part of associations like 
the Hindu Mahasabha interested in this reform. Let 
them investigate the statements made by my correspon- 
dent and if they can be substantiated, let them 
condemn the action of the ‘ touchables.’ There is 
nothing like tho growth of enlightoned public Opinion 
for eradicating everything evil, which untouchability 
undoubtedly is, 


April 28, 1997 
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Shopkeepers turned Rulers 
I 


‘OF all forms of tyranny, I belive that the worst is 


that of a nation Over a nation.’ 


—Macaulay * 
‘The government of a people by itself has a meaning 
and a reality; but such a thing axy government of one 
people by another does not and cannot exist. One 
people may keep another as a warren Or preserve for 
1t8 Own use, a place to mako money in, a human cattle 
farm to be worked for the profit of its own inhabitants.’ 


—John Stuart Mill x 
ey: Tt was created by 
Peeipetd ‘ Rees on Commerce, and it could not 

: merce. I would never lose the 
hold which we now have over our great Indian 
dependency—by far the greatest and most valuable of 
all the customers we have or ever shall have in this 
country.’ —Joseph Chamberlain 
At a time when the honourable men, who constitute 
in the phrase of a countryman of theirs the ‘* steel 
frame ’ of India, have just managed to carry through 
the sham Assembly at Dalhi a moasure embodying 
preference for British steel and ponalising continental 
steel as such, it will not perhaps ba inopportune to 
take a bird’s eye view of the history of our commercial 
relations with England. 

To take the exports first. The Portuguese and 
other Europeans after them came to the Hast for 
Spices above all things. Bat as spices were chiefly the 
product of Java and Sumatra, we do not propose to 
Say aaything more about them, although the Malabar 
Coast (Raybag, Rajapur, Kherapatam etc.) had some 
share in the production aud export of spices. 

We then come to piece-goods, which the East 
India Company writing to the Prasident and Council 
at Surat on March 3rd, 1638, described as ‘a maine 
support of that India trade.” As Dr. Shafaat Ahmad 
Khan of Allahabad University points out in his ‘ Kast 
India Trade in the seventeenth century,’ the first 
mention of the nams ‘calico’ in the records of the 
Hast India Company occars under date August 1602; 
‘Book Calicre3, bought ia certain Jauks near Socotrat 
at 4s, a piecoa. They are worth here at 125. a pisce;” 
‘Inguiry to be made how Calicoes and Pinlathoes 
[?Pintadsa3] will sell ia Huaglaad, that directions may 
be given to factors in the Mast Indies to buy and 
send them over; ‘Indigo, Calicoas, &c., the chief 
Commodities in Sarat’; etc. In 1609 Wm: Finch 
reported the very fine ‘ buffetas’ of Broach, worth from 
10 to 50 Mzhmulis; the coarse cloths of Nosari, such 
Sentijanes, which ware broader thaa the calicoes and 
‘more fitter for Higlaad thai the Baffataes ;’ Dhootie, 
Byramy and Serribaff, which were worth on the average 
6 Mahmudis; and also Pintadoes,@ quilts, 


‘The Empire is Commorce. 
Commerce, 


Comorin 


* Speech in the Huse of Cymnoas on ‘The State 
of Ireland,’ 19th Feb. 1844. 

X%¢ Representative Goveramant,’ Chap. X VILL. 

+ Sir Thomas Roe, whea at Sokotra, recorded in his 
journal (24th Aug. 1615), ‘that the cloth the king 
and his psople waare are stuffs and callicoes of Suratt 
which Guseratts bring.’ 


q=painted cloths. Ia 1653 Hvalya saw in Lily 
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cloth and all sorts of painted stuffs. 
several other kinds of cloth. 
monograph on the commercial relations between 
India and England, Dr. Balkrishna of Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, has given two tentative invoices of 
goods as were thought fit for Mogland in 1614 and 
in 1621. In 1614 the Kast India Company ordered 
out 12,500 pieces, weighing 15 tons and of the value 
of £ 2,802,105. The details were ag follows: 


Bradshaw mentions 
In his very valuable 


4,000 baftas at 3 8. per piece 
2,000 ” 4 9, ” 
2,000 Semians 6 Bs ” 
2,000 5 8 8. 9 
1,000 col. Semians 18 gs. ' 
1,000  chintz 2s. 6 d. a 
200 sashes 5 8 $3 
100 ” 8 3. ” 
75 - 10 8. iF 
50 8 ' 15 5. ” 
25 ” 20 8. oF 


Fettiplace in his letter to his masters (Dec. 1, 1618) 
noted their decision ‘to have lesse indicoes [indigo] 
and more callicoes.’ Kerridge, President of the Surat 
factory, in a letter to the factors at Ahmedabad 
(Feb. 26 and 28, 1619), wrote, ‘The Company desires 
greater quantetyes of broad baftas then can be pro- 
vided in Barroch [Bharuch]. Wee shall experience 
Brodera [Vadodra], ......and think you shall do wall to 
make tryall at Dalka [Dholka]. Wee wish if possible 
cloth of double the breadthe of dutty.’ Kerridge under 
date August 2, also reminded the factors at Masulipatam 
of ‘our masters desire for increase of there lynnens 
returne, which we perceaye are better and cheaper 
then onrs,’ and on 18th Ostober he wrote to Martin 
who was at Broach, that they were ‘by all possible 
meanes to inlarge the investments enjoyned for 
England, both in narrowe and broad baftes, accordinge 
to order receaved from our masters, where more are 
required then this cuntry will afforde.’ In his letter 
to the Company dated Noy. 3 aod 5, there is one 
more reference to ‘ your earaestnes for encrease of 
linen comodities and disesteeme of indico.’ 


The amount of calicoes bought in 1620 was 50,000 
pieces, rated at 7 8. a piece and sold in England at 
20 8. per piece. 


The quantity ordered went up to 1,23,000 pieces in 
1621 and to more than 1,65,900 in 1625. The details 
for 1621 are given below: 


80,000 narrow baftas 

18,000 broad fA 
5,000 Niccanees 
4,000 Semianees 
16,000 Dathes 


Included in the baftas were (1) calicoos of all sorts 
to be procured at Agra, Patna and their adjacent places, 
20,000 pieces at 1} Rs. por pieco, and (2) calicoes of 
Lahore aud adjacent places, 20,000 pieces at 1} Rs. 
per piece. 


2-3 8. per piece 
3-5 8, ” 33 


Mordaunt’s hoaie at Ashstead, 
Pintado, fall of figures 
representing sandey trades aad 
Indians.’ 


‘a room huag with 
geaate aod small, prattily 
occupations of the 
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The ever rising demand for Indian calicoes in England 
led Thomas Kerridge to write on 15th Nov. 1624 that 
‘the quantities of calicoes ordered to be provided 
annually will necessitate the resettling of divers factories 
dissolved last year.’ VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 
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Sastri as First Ambassador 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Very considerable relief will be felt by the Indian 
settlers in South Africa over the announcement that 
the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has consented 
to become India’s first Agent-general in that sub- 
continent, if the post is finally offered to him by the 
Government of India. It is a great sacrifice that 
Sastri and the Servants cf India Society have made. 
It is an open secret that left to himself he was not 
inclited to undertake the responsibility and to leave 
his work in India. But he has yielded to the pressure 
of friends, especially when it was urged upon him that 
he alone could successfully inaugurate the working of 
the Agreement ia bringing about which ho played 
not an inconsiderable part. We know from the cables 
that were sent from time to time from South Africa 
that the Earopsans were anxious that he should 
accept the honour. Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri had by his 
eloquence, transparent sincerity, sweet reasonableness, 
and extreme earnestness won the esteem and respect 
of the Union Government and the Europeans in South 
Africa during the short fime that he was there as a 
member of the Habibullah deputation. I know how 
nervously anxious our countrymen in South Africa 
were that he should become the first Agent. It was 
impossible for Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri whom God has 
endowed with a generous nature not to respond to such 
@ unanimous call from South Africa. It is almost a 
foregone conclusion that the appointment will be duly 
made and very shortly announced. 

The first Agent-general will have his work cut out 
for him. Both the Union Government and our 
countrymen have no doubt high expectations of India’s 
first ambassador. The Union Goyernment no doubt 
think, that being an Indian and a person of great 
distinction he will make their path smooth with the 
Indian community in connection with any measures 
that they may take. In other words, they will expect 
him to be their sympathetic interpreter both to the 
Indian community and to the Government of India. Our 
countrymen equally surely expect him to insist upon 
an honourable and even a liberal interpretation and 
fulfilment of the Agreement. It is any time a delicate 
task to please rival claimants, more so now in South 
Africa where the clash of conflicting interests is simply 
bewildering. Bat I know that if anybody can hold the 
scales ab3jolutely even and thus give satisfaction to all 
parties concerned, Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri is certainly the 
one to be able to do so. I foel certain that the Union 
Ministers do not expect the new Agent to surrender an 
inch of what is justly due to the Indian Community, 
All he can be expected to do is to persuade the Indian 
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settlers not to go behind and travel beyond the 
settlement of 1914, for some time to come at any rate, 
until they have proved themselves eatitled, by exemplary 
self-restraint and behaviour, to an evlargement of the 
position attained by the agreement of 1914. 

Our countrymen in South Africa, if they intond to 
make the Agent’s position fairly easy and their owa 
position secure, will not expect him to work wonders. It 
will be wrong to look forward to a complete transformation 
of the old position, because an honourable agreement has 
been arrived at and because a great countryman is going 
to South Africa to see to the fulfilment of that agree- 
ment. They must remember that the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri is not going there as their counsel briefed to 
attend to every individual grievance. To smother him 
with detailed individual grievances would be to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. He goes there as a 
trustee for India’s honour. He goes there to safeguard 
the rights and liberty of the general body of Indian 
settlers. He will be there to see that no fresh restrictive 
legislation is embarked upon by the Union Government 
and that the existing restrictive laws are administered 
liberally and with due regard to the vested rights. 
Any individual grievance therefore that he might be 
called upon to tackle will have to be in terms of the 
position I have set forth, that is to say, it will have 
to be illustrative of some general principle of wide 
application. Ualess therefore the Indian community 
exercises prudential restraint upon themselves in ap- 
proaching him for redress of their individual grievances, 
they will make the Agent’s position intolerable and even 
useless for the high purpose for which it is intended. 
Indeed such an ambassador's usefulness lies not so much 
in work apportaining to his official capacity as to -the 
indirect service he can render by his sociableness, and 
by his character, which leaves its impress upon anything 
and anybody that it comes in contact with officially or 
otherwise. And if our countrymen desire to make use 
of the great qualities of head and heart that Sjt. Sastri 
possesses, they will bear in mind the limitations I have 
endeavoured to set forth. 

I understand that if Sjt. Sastri goes, Mrs. Sastri 
too will accompany him. This will bea a great gain to 
the settlers, Let the Indian sisters in South Africa 
gather round Mrs. Sastri and surround her with every 
affection. They will fiad in her an invaluable instrament 
of social service. She will act as a leaven in their 
midst to raise the general tone among the many 
thousand Indian sisters who are scattered throughou 
South Africa. 


Notice 
The secretary A. I. S. A. writes: 

Hindi translation of our last Annual Report and of 
the Prize Essay on Khadi are now available. Letters 
for Hindi translation of the report should be addressed 
to the Director, Technical Department (A. I. S. A. ) 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, and for Hindi copies of 
the Essay to Secretary, Sasta-Sahitya Mandal, Ajmer. 

Letters to the Secretary, All India Spinners’ Associ- 
ation are sometimes wrongly addressed to the Satya- 
grahashram, Sabarmuli. It is requested that letters 
to the All India Spinners’ Association should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Spinners’ Association, 
Mirzapur, Ahmedabad. 
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A Terrible Contrast 


( Dy M. K. Gandhi ) 


A friend having for the first time soen New Delhi 


and the Assombly Hail in March last writes: 

re would like to draw your attention to a 
very important matter. It is this, I was the 
other day for tho first time in tho Assembly Hall 
and it was for the first time thon that I gaw 
New Delhi also. I could see how millions mast 
havo been poured into the construction of New Dalhi 
to make it so imposing. Tho Assembly Hall too 
presents an equally imposing appearance. But as I 
came out of the Assembly Hali, I saw dilapidated 
huts which turned out to ba the labour camp 
where I thought must be living the coolies working 
at the construction of New Delhi. 
the sight of it caused me deep distress. I saw 
that the huts given to the poor labourers 
were practically unfit for human habitation. And 
these dilapidated structures were the place where, 
after a day’s strenuous labours, these poor people 
were expected to retire for well-deserved rest. In 
some places the walls were made without any 


mortar, without any mud; simply bricks seemed to 
have been piled one upon another. 


« The contrast between the palaces built in New 

Delhi for wealthy people and the miserable huts 
allotted to the people whose labour was responsible for 
the palaces was too terrible for contemplation. The 
cooly women seemed to be unconcerned. It was in the 
evening that I saw this labour camp and the women 
were returning from work. And as they went, they 
were singing. But my heart was weeping. How 
could the Government spend millions after the 
comforts of high-placed officials and monied men 
when the labourers themselves were so wretchedly 
housed? How, I thought to myself, could the 
members of the Assembly day after day miss 
the horrible contrast which I could see even 
during the few moments that I was in New Dalhi? 
They talked of many big things; they brought 
forward many resolutions; could they not put 

in one word on behalf of the poor, dumb and ignorant 
labourers? Could they not imagine how the labourers 
could have passed terribly cold winter nights in 
New Delhi in their miserable huts? J have said nothing 

to any of the members. Bat could you not do 
anything in this matter? I have said nothing because 

I could influence no one; but you may think it 
worth while doing something. You are a feiend of 
the poor and might be able to secure some relief. 
Any way I could not help disburdening myself to you.” 

I have summarised the main contents of the letter 
which my fair correspondent has writtern in Hindi. 
The criminal disparity that exists between the condition 
of labour and that of capital is no new thing 
in modern times. The discovery made by the friend 
reminds one of the discovery said to have been made 
centuries ago by Gautama Buddha. It was no new thing 
he saw. Bat the shock received by tho sight of old 
age, disease and other miseries of life transformed his 
life and materially affected the fortunes of the world. 
Tt is well that this lady has received her first shock. 
If she and the other cultured women of India, who 


I went in and 


have received their education at tho expense of the 
very poor people of whom the correspondent writes 80 
pathetically, will dive deeper and make some slight return 
to these poor people by making common cause with 
them, some alleviation in their distrcssful condition will 
not be long in coming. very palace that one sees 
in India is a demonstration not of her riches bat of the 
insolence of power that riches give to the fow, who owe 
them to the miserably requited labours of the millions 
of the paupers of India. -We have a Government 
which is based upon and which only exists by the 
exploitation of the toiling millions. 

A friend sent me the other day a cutting from 
an English newspaper which considered Rs. 1,500 
for an Englishman to be not enough for his wants 
in India, and it warned Englishmen from venturing 
out to India if they could get not more than 
Rs. 1,500 per month. There is no need to quarrel with 
that standard. From the writer's own standpoint, 
Rs, 1,500 per month is demonstrably inadequate 
because he regards club life, a motor car, migration to 
a hill-station during the hot months, education of child- 


-ren in England to be the necessary minimum. All one 


can say and one must say about this standard is, that 
if it is the indispensable minimam, it is a standard too 
expensive for India to afford; and however beneficial in 
the abstract may the services of English officials be 
demonstrated to bo, if the toiling millions are to live, 
they must get along without these beneficial services 
for the simple reason that the benefit is beyond the 
reach of their pockets. I suppose it is possible to 
demonstrate that if the millions of India could be 
translated to some bracing Himalayan plateau, they would 
be able to double the length of their daysonearth. But it 


ig a proposition which they will laugh out of court as 
beyond their reach. 


What the lady observed in Now Delhi is but 
a tiny symptom of an ever-growing and deep-seated 
disease which is daily destroying the lives of 
thousands of poedple. It is quite possible to imagine 
that if an energetic member of the Assembly 
moved a resolution calling upon the Goverament to 
provide better housing accommodation for the labourers, 
the resolution would be carried, that it would not be 
vetoed and that the Government would gladly give 
effect to it at the expense of millions poorer still than 
these labourers. I am sure that this is not what the 
fair friend really desires. What she desires in common 
with every Indian who knows anything of the country 
is a radical change in the system of government which 
is top-heavy and which under its intolerable weight is 
crushing day after day the poor inhabitants of this 
country who are groaning at the bottom. I have 


pointed the way out of this difficult situation times 
without number. I do not know another. 


Self-Restraint versys Self-Indulgence 
[ Second Edition. } 

Contents: Foreword. 1. ‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy.’ 
2. Birth Control. 8. Some Arguments considered. 4. On 
the Necessity of Continence. 5. Self-Control. 6. Brahma- 
charya. 7. Truth v. Brahmacharya. 8. Purity. 9. In 
Confidence. Appendices: 1. ‘Generation and Regeneration.’ 
2. Chastity v. Sensuality. 140 Pages, Demy Octavo. Price 12 
Annas. Postage etc., 24 As. Foreign 2 shillings or 50 Cents 
inclusive of postage Apply to Manager, Young India. 
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A Popular Prince 


In my last weekly letter I casually referred to the 
popular verdict about the Chief of Sayantyadi. : haye 
had occasion, during Gandhiji’s tours in India, of 
visiting many an Indian state, but nowhere have I 
found the opinion about the benevolence of a ruling 
prince 80 unanimous and so unequivocal as in Savantyadi. 
‘Our Raja is the best in India,’ some one would say. 
‘You will not find a more pious and benevolent ruler 
in the whole of India,’ was tho opinion of another. 
‘Although our Raja is a Maratha he has stopped all 
animal sacrifices in Devasthans,’ said some one olse. 
‘He does not eat his food without haying first offered 
it to his deity, and without haying read his Gita and 
done his darshan,’ was yet another testimony. ‘The 
Rani,’ I was told, ‘is worthy of His‘Highness. She lives 
as simply as the Raja and is worthy of him. The 
Raja once put himself on the coarse diet of the villager 
simply with a view to identifying himself with the 
poor.’ Anything by way of criticism? ‘He is more 
saint than ruler and hence too good to be a ruler,’ 
gaid a friend. His virtues are so many that the people 
have lost sight of one drawback that this stato shares 
in common with many Indian states and British 
India, viz. that nearly a third of the revenue is derived 
from drink. In British India the drink revenue works 
out at about a rupee per head and Savantvadi is no 
better. But nowhere should reform in this direction 
be more possible than at Savantvadi where His 
Highness is ready to consider any scheme, social or 
economic, conducive to popular welfare. 


en a ei A CO 


But to return to the Prince. We saw him at 


close quarters on the day Sjt. Devadas Gandhi and I 


waited on him to sell Khadi. One could not think 
of a more affable, simple and humble man_ in his 
position. We had talks ranging from the possibilities 
of the Charkha to the introduction in Savantvadi of 
the best shoots of pineapple from South Africa and 


could not have had a more patient listener. I was 
full of the stories I had heard about him. Hig 
friendliness nearly tempted me to verify them from 


his own lips, but I hesitated. I simply said: «I shalt 
not embarrass you, sir, by telling you all the good 
stories we have heard about you from your people.” 
and nothing surprised, he smiled a smile of thankfulness. 
Evidently he knew most of the stories and was every 
day trying to be true to them. 


But we had one or two more opportunities and had 
the satisfaction of seeing that the popular picture was 
not in the least exaggerated. His Highness and the 
Rani came to see Gandhiji on the day before we left 
Amboli. They were as usual very nice and asked if it 
was not too late to persuade Gandhiji to Stay a little 
longer at Amboli. Gandhiji said he wished very much 
he could continue his stay in that scented spot sur- 
rounded by picturesque Scenery, in fact he was 
distressed to leave it, but he could not help it as he 
wanted to combine rest with work. And then Gandhiji 
proceeded to ask the questions I had not asked the 
Other day. 

‘ Mahadeo has been telling me all the good things 
he has been hearing about you. One of these I should 
like to be verified by you. Is it true that you draw 
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Rs. 2,000 only from tho public revenue for your 
private purse ?’ 

‘Not Rs. 2,000, but Rs. 2,500, said His Highness, 
‘but expenses incurred on all state occasions are met 
from the state revyonue,’ ; 

“That is all right. Now you will stay at Amboli 
during the sammor months, Will the expenses be borne 
by the state?’ 

‘No, they will be borne by me.’ 

‘And I hear you are keeping with you a number of 
orphans. You find their expenses t00 out of your 

51 
geitee Gandhiji. Bat they are not all orphans. Bene 
of them are. They come of poor-but respectable families. 
There are many more applications but I am sorry I 
cannot afford to have more. ’ 

‘Well,’ said Gandhiji, ‘yours is the only instance 
I know of a ruling prince drawing a fixed allowance 
from the public revenue.’ 

‘No,’ said His Highness, feeling considerably 
embarrassed, ‘you might expect to seo many more. 
The Mysore Maharaja draws a fixed allowance.’ 

‘Then it is lucky that after having stayed under 
your roof I am going to onjoy the hospitality of one 
like you.’ 

‘Yes, and Gwalior did not draw anything from the 
State Treasury. ’ 

‘That is to say ?’ 

‘He had his private income and lived on that. ’ 

‘But what is private income but earned from the 
state itself ? ’ 

And now turniag to the Rani, who, by the bye, is 
a princess of the Baroda family, he said: ‘Yes, I-know 
one as simple as you, the Maharani Regent of Travancore. 
I was fascinated by her simplicity, her dress could not 
be simpler, and I looked in vain for an ornament on 
her person, excep! the Mangala-nala. Tho furniture in 
her room wai as severely simple a3 could be. I was 
introduced to the young Maharaja whom it was 
difficult to recognise as such. But there the comparison 
ends. They do not live on paltry wages like you. ’ 


The Rani smiled thankfully, whilst Gandhiji 
continued: ‘And I was not surprised at the small 
quantity of Khadi that you purchased, knowing as I 
did that your means were limited and that you mu3t 
live within your income. And now that I know that 
like His Highness you also mix very mach among your 
people, may I suggest that you will enhance your 
power of service by mastering the art of spinning ? ’— 
The spinning wheel was all the while going-on. The 
tani nodded assent, and the Chief said: ‘That’s not 
all the Khadi we have. Wo purchased some at the 
last year’s Khadi Exhibition, and we shall get more from 
you whenever we want.’ All this while His Highuess 
dressed in a short coat aad knickers was squatting on 
the floor. The Rani would not sit on a chair because 
Gandhiji was sitting on the floor, and the Chief, who 
has spent five years in Kagland studying at a public 
school, would not take a chair ay the Rani would not 
do it! So great is his regard for her, and both go 
out together visiting the villaga-folk in their homes 
and sometimes partaking of their poor faro. 


Next day at the Chief's invitation Davadas and I 
motored with him to Narayangad, a hill four or five 
miles from Amboli, and wa had a farther opportunity 
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of seeing His Highness at close quarters. At the end 
Of the drive we had to climb up the hill by a stony 
unbeaten track which, however, was as familiar to the 
Chief as his own roads, and as wo went he talked of 
the flora of the hills, and their properties after the 
manner of an experienced hillman, if not a botanist. 
From the edge of the hill he pointed to a few tiny 
huts dotted at the foot, and said, ‘That is a village 
with about 20 hutg Spread about in an area extc.ding 
Over three miles and they want a school, I am 
wondering where the school should bo located.’ The 
Chief knows all his 125 villages better than the officials 
of the state, and he knows the little hills and dales 
and mountain paths ag well as any villager. Ags we were 
returning the Chief pointed to a spot far away in the hills 
Where he said there was a temple and bowed his head! 

During this walk I ventured to ask rather a delicate 
question — his suavity had driven away all sense of 
constraint from us— ‘ Pardon me, sir, I am told you are 
a teetotaller and I should like to know how far it is 
true. Without the slightest hesitation he answered: 
‘Well, I have bsen a teetotaller, and I am not. Not 
that I drink but I have no vow against it. Whilst 
in England I never tasted liquor, but I happened to 
taste it in Mesopotamia.’ His frankness whetted our 
curiosity and ho went on: ‘You know when I went 
to England my English govorness took a promise from 
me that I should not touch liquor. When during the 
War I went to Mesopotamia there were occasions when 
I was soppy wet and felt the need of something warm. 
I wrote to the governess who was then in Kirkee to 
absolve me from the promise and she did, and then I 
Occasionally took a drop, but have not done so lately. 
And now though it is likely that I may never take it, 
I am under no vow,’ 

‘I can understand it,’ chimed in Devadas, ‘possibly 
yoa cannot help taking it at diners and banquets ?’ 

‘No,’ said» His Highness with determination, ‘I 
never do so, I take a glass of water or lemonade,’ 

‘I am glad,’ said Devadas, ‘of course you know that 
some of our people cannot refuse it on such occasions, 
not because they cannot refuse temptation, but because 
they have no gumption to refuse it.’ 


‘But may we know how you gave it up once: again 
in India?’ I asked. 


His Highness was evidently not prepared to answer 
this. I did not press it. Bat after a moment he 
himself said: ‘It happened thus. I had two servants 
whom-I onco found drunk and stinking. I told them off 
Then I said to myself I had no right to do so whon I 
myself was not free. from drink, and I can now never 
bring myself to take it so long asthe sorvants aro there.’ 

What could be more human and more self-introspac- 
tive? We were now approaching the village, and 
our hearts bowed to this God-fearing ruler. Whilst 
we drove past the Ramamandir the Chief bowed before 
it. Before we bade him good-bye, we mst some 


youngsters coming from the opposite direction. 
These were His Highnuess’s wards. He inquired 
where they were going. They wore going to 


have a dip ina stream near by. ‘But won't it bo 
hard for Balasaheb?’ the Chief asked. ‘Don’t let him 
exert himself too much.’ Aad with this he told us 
withemuch concern how tho youngster had suffered 
from a rat-bite. 
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And now the parting came, and we took it, not 
without a pang. Contrasting Amboli with Darjecling 
Gandhiji had said the previous evening, ‘ Whilst 
Darjeeling inspires awe and looks like a place for the 
high and the mighty, this your hill has a charming 
friendliness about it. We feol as though it were our 
own.’ And well might the same contrast have been 


drawn between many a ruler mighty and forbidding 
like Darjeoling and the Chiof of Savantvadi friendly 


and inviting like his simple and charming hill—Amboli. 
M. D. 
Notes 
Khaddar and Prem Mahavidyalaya 
Acharya Gidwani has been slowly but surely revo- 
lutionising the mentality of the boys learning in Prem 


Mahavidyalaya at Brindaban. In the course of a letter 
he says: 


“I do not boast of my Khaddar work in this 
Mahavidyalaya; but I can safely assure you that 
you will not be disappointed when you see it. 
Boginning with gentle pressure I have arrived at 
a stage when every teacher and student wears 
Khaddar without grudging aud every one spins on 
takli for 45 minutes daily. Carding is done by 
turns and weaving is taught to select students. 
Dyeing has boen started. Aboat Rs. 2,000 worth 
of Khaddar has beoa sold through the Prem 
Mahayidyalaya during the session, and every one 
in Muttra and the neighbourhood looks upon the 
Prem Mahavidyalaya as a stronghold of shuddha 
Khaddar. Two tailors have been busy sewing 
exclusively Khaddar for months in the Mahavidyalaya 
and will continue doing so.” 

I congratulate Acharya Gidwani and his stsff and 
students. His performance reminds me of a similar 
performance reported in these columns with reference 
to the Jamia Millia of Delhi. These two instances 
and more can be quoted to shew that where there are 
earnestness and faith there is no difficulty about 
response from students. I have said rep2atedly that it 
is the easiest thing to p pualarise Khaddar and 
handspinning in schools if the teachers have faith 
combined with knowledge and porseverance. I know 
of no school whore these threa conditions being 
fulfilled there has been failure. M. K. G. 
A Government Servant as Khadi Hawker 

A letter was recently published in these columns 
in which the question was asked whether Government 
servants might help in the Khadi propaganda by 
wearing, contributing for, and hawking, Khadi. A 
fairly highly placed Government servant has answered 
the question for himself and is one of the best Khadi 
workers in hig district. As we were travelling from 
Belgaum to Bangalore the other day, I saw a gentleman 
dressed in spotlessly white Khadi long coat, dhoti and 
turban, singing songs and hawking Khadi on a station 
platform. From his age and appearance and Khadi 
clothes he reminded moa very mach of Sjt. Amritlal 
Thakkar, and imagine my surpriso when I was told by 
the Dharwar and Hubli friends travelling with me that 
like Amritlal Thakkar himself who used to be an Hagineer, 
this gentleman was an Assistant Wagineor in the 
Karwar District, whose faith in Khadi was possibly 
greater thaa many of the Khadi workers’ and who 
employed all his time out of office hours in Khaddar 
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propaganda. He looked like a Gujarati but was talking 
Marathi and a little Kanarese too and I wondered what 
his province might be. But in a minute or two he 
broke out into Sindhi song audit revealed his province. 

Sjt. T. M. Canal has been doing Khadi work for 
the last four years, and as Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande 
told mo, he has made n0 secret of it. ‘How does he 
happen to be here today?’ I enquired. ‘That is how 
he is employing his Kastor holiday,’ I was told, ‘ and 
not only he hawks Khadi himself, he has engaged a 
couple of hawkers to go about in towns and villages, 
and he pays them from his own pocket.’ And as we 
were thus talking, Sjt- Canal had already secured a 
couple of customers on the train whom he sold towels 
and sang away his song appealing to people to wear Khadi. 

‘How does the Government view this aclivity of 
his?’ I asked. ‘So far as we know Government has 
not come in the way of his philanthropy, and so long 
as it does not interfere with the due discharge of his 
official duties it is not likely that Government will 
stand in the way.’ , 

It would appear that Sjt. Canal’s is a successful tost 
case and it should disabuse all Government servants 
of any doubts or fears they may have in the matter. 
Of course, this friend of the poor takes absolutely no 
part in politics. For him Khadi is the bond between 
him and the poor people and he therefore swears by 
it. Khadi like every great thing has its many sides. 
It has its economics that forcibly appeal to Sjt. Canal. 
He thinks that by wearing and selling Khadi he putsa 
few coppers into the pockets of those who but for Khadi 
would have no supplementary occupation during their 
spare hours and would therefore be half-starved. M. D. 

Pudupalayam 

Seventy thousand rapees worth of Khadi was turned 
out at the Ashram at Tiruchengodu during the twelve 
months ending March last. The spinning output was 
85,311 pounds during this year as against 54,640 pounds 
the previous year. This represents a distribution among 
the agriculturist families in that area of spinning wages 
amounting to twenty-seven thousand rupees during the 
twelve months,—not an inconsiderable amount of famine 
relief. The Ashram sold Rs. 82,120 worth of Khadi 
during the year as against Rs. 52,829 the previous year. 
The continuing progress can be seen by comparing the 
figures for the last half year with those for the previous 
six months: 

Khadi woven from April to September 1926, Rs. 21,672 

” » from Oct. 1926 to March 1927, Rs. 47,870 

_A comparison of figures for the period January to 
March this year with those for the same period last 
fear shows the marked increase in the volume of work: 


Yarn tbs. Khadi Khadi 

woven sold 

ee. Rs. Rs. 
Jan. to March 1926 6,847 14,249 14,626 
‘3 ‘i 1927 9,811 25,441 28,044 


Below is a comparative table, month by month, for 
the last two years. Many lessons had to be learnt 
during this period in regard to the timely and adequate 
stocking of cotton, on the one hand, and an unfailing 
supply, on the other, of yarn to weavers. May to October 
are busy spinning months, and a plentiful stocking of 
cotton to meet the demand of the spinners during this 
season is essential. Failure to do this in 1925 produced 

hardship as may be seen from a comparison of the 
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yarn-outpat figares for that year with those for 1926. 
A plentifal stocking of surplus yarn during the spinning 
season is also necessary if the weaving is not to be 
disorganised whoa tho spianers go to work in the 
fields. Tho weaving output in February to Augast 
1926 was poor on account of failure to keep 
sufficient yarn in stovk whon the spinners wore coming 
in. The weaving figaras for February and March this 
year a3 compared with those for the sams m?ath3 in 


the previous year show what may be done with aa 
adequate stock of yarn. 


Months Yarn (Ibs. ) Production Sale 
Rs. Rs. 
1945 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
April 3,949 4,918 2,451 3,28] 1,282 2,194 
May 4,858 9,543 4,087 2,545 3,456 6,583 
June 2,764 10,980 3,770 2,368 3,550 2,986 
July 7,218 12,419 6,185 3,867 3,880 5,355 
August 8,47012,090 5,445 3,285 3,701 11,4938 
Sept. 6,931 12,828 6,691 6,326 7,144 5,864 
Ostobar 7,898 8,968 9,921 7,487 12,361 10,348 
Nov. 4,856 3,389 9,207 6,054 4,680 3,832 
Dec. 1,554 365 11,319 8,888 8,194 5,421 
1926. £927 1996 1927 1926 1927 
January 1,816 1,671 8,320 7,669 8,600 3,912 
Feb. 1,698 3,845 38,081 7,732 8,076 8,045 
March 3,333 4,295 2,848 10,040 2,950 16,087 
To’al 54,640 85,331 73,825 69,542 52,829 82,120 
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Weekly Letter 


When T wrote last week we had been only two days 
here, and it was impossible to write anything definite 
either about Gandhiji’s health or the present place of 
his rest. Nandidurga, 35 miles from Bangalore, and at 
an elevation of 4,850 feet from sea-level, is an abrupt height 
of solid granite, looking from a distance like a pyramid 
Standing in a vast plain Iva history is traced us far 
back as the eleventh century, if not farther, from 
inscriptions found on the temple at the summit, and it 
has been aj] along io pos-ession of the Hindu Rajas of 
Mysore excepting for the brief period during which 
Tipo was Saltan. He is said to have rendered it parti- 
cularly impregoable and it took twenty-one days to be 
captured by the British under Lord Qorowallis in 1791. 
The story of the assault is graphically told by Wilke, 
the historian of Mysore, and ao anecdore of the plack 
and cleverness of the British General who led an 
additional flank company may be mentioned. “ Shortly 
before the assault while 9ll were waiting the signal 
in filence, ore of the soldiers inadvertently whirpered 
something about a mine. ‘To be sure there is,’ said 
General Medows, ‘and it is amine of gold. A smothered 
langh 1en slong the ranks and prodnced the proper 
impression.” The breaches in the rampart, still to be seen, 
make One miss stories of valour of our own men, which, 
unlike here, thrill one’s heart on the stronghold of 
Sivhgad near Poona, Excepting the magnificent square 
tank, built round with stone steps, Amrita Sarovara, 
and the Yoga Nandishvara temple there is nothing 
on the hill that reminds you of ancient Hindu days. 
The fruit garden with its beautiful trees was planted, 
after the capture, by a British Colonel and the bungalows 
were built during the long administration by Britith 
officials whom the salubtity of the spot attracted in 
the hot fgeason. Unlike Sinhgad, though smaller, 
Nandicurg is therefore an official hill-station, and the 
wonderful gqniet of a place like Ambcli is bere unknown, 
But though the scénery lacks the picturesqueness of 
the scenery round Ambcli, one notices wonderful cloud 
effects at sunset, and the climate is certainly bracing. 
As early as 1858 Lady Canning writing from here, 
referred to the tableland, * with a view over about 150 

miles of country on all sides,” and “the cool fresh 
pir and a very pleasant spot. " 

Enough, bowever, about the place. It took five 
or six days for Gandhiji to get accliimatised here, so 
much so that in the beginning it looked as though 
there might be a setback. But for the last three 
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days he has been feeling fairly well and strong and 
Seems to be picking up. He has resumed his usual 
strolls and if he takes the prescribed rest he might 
hefore long be able to do normal work. 

But the doctors are all unanimous in advising him 
to go slow. A number of doctors have been kind 
enough to come and examine him. Mr. Ruma Row, 
retired Civil Surgeon, paid regular visits so long as he 
was here. Then D.Thomson of the London Mission, 
a kindly gentleman, came up twice. Ds. Subba Rao 
and Krishnaswamy Rao of the Victoria Hospital, 
Bangalore, not only promptly came on the day some 
of us were getting anxious, but promised to come 
every now and then. Every one of these was puzzled 
and perplexed about the high blood pressure in a life 80 
ab temious as Gaadhiji’s and suggested a number of 
useful things. ‘So yon are gure that this altitude is 
not too high for me?’ he asked one of the doctors. 
‘Yes, sir, I can assure you even from books.’ ‘ Not 
that I am anxious but Rajagopalachari may feel 
conscience-stricken «bout having brought me over 
here, and I am glad you are relieviog him of anxiety. 
Bat how are text books to be trusted?’ § They are 
based on a number of cases.’ ‘Bat what if some other 
doctor hurls another authority at me? And after all, 
what are all those authorities before this living 
authority?’ The doctors were very friendly and 
Gandhiji who was humorously inclined told them a 
story: “Do you know Mrs. Maybrick’s case? A 
millionaire’s daughter stood charged with the murder 
of her millionaire husband. The biggest counsels were 
ranged on both sides. A nambor of medical men were 
examined. One side argued that the dose of arsenic 
was not enongh to cause death, and the other that it was 
enough. The jadge summing up the arguments charged 
the jury to arrive at a verdict as wise men of the 
world, knowing human natnre, and to attach not the 
slightest importance to the evidence of the doctors 
‘who prescribe drugs of which they know ao little for 
human bodies of which they know less.’” Thera Wag 
hearty Janghter. ‘Tt may have been trne in those 
days,’ said the doctor, ‘bat not now.’ < Why, ’ said 
Gandhiji. ‘Sir Frederick Treeves, the Surgeon to the 
late King Edward VII, said practically the same 
thing.’ ‘But,’ said Sjt. Rajagopalachari, ‘it was in 
the days when Dr. Subba Rao was yet a student.’ And 
again there was langhter. This, however, does not 
mean that Gandhiji refuses to profit by the doctor's advice, 
Only at times he draws his own deductions which are 
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often disquieting. Thus it has been the unanimous 
opinion of the ddctors that the breakdown ceme as a 
regnit of undue mental strain. The usual deduction 
would be that he ‘should not have undertaken, avd should 
not in fature undertake, strenuous programmes acing 
as a drain on bis limited resources. But he drew quite 
another deduction in a letter he wrote some days ago: 
“There is no doubt that fasting is a good thing 

even physically whenever there is nervous strain. 

It would certainly have been well if I had fasted 

before the collapse came. The strain of that day 

was terrific. Bat this is wisdom after the event. 

One may profit by that stupid mistake of mine. 

I call it stupid because I was aware of the strain 

and of the merit of fasting in such circumstances. 

Bat the Devil is ever after us und catches us at 

our weakest. He found me weak and trapped me.” 

All ope can say after this is that let not the 
connitry repeat the ‘stupid mistake’ of putting an 
nnbearable strain on him—the strain not only of over- 
taxing his en2rgier, but of extending to his programme 
sympathy devoid of work. 

A high-placed official of the state came and asked 
him the other day a question that had been troubling 
him: ‘Why do yon emphasise the economic need of 
the people, when you koow that their spiritual need is 
greater? The atmosphere is reeking with hatred, strife, 
hypocrisy, the poor have no hope in this life and none 
for the next. A man of your spiritual experience must 
satisfy the spiritual need.’ The gentleman had not 
came to tax him. He put in only a casual query, he 
thought. But Gandhiji, although he was lyiog dowa in 
his bed, gave a ‘pirited reply: “ What you say may be 
true about the educated classes. Before them I do 
not place the economic aspect of the spinning wheel. 
I simply want them to realise the spiritual aspect 
of the thing. By spinning and wearing Khadi 
alone they will express their sympathy for the 
poor. Bat for the poor the economic is the 
spiritual, Yon cannot make any other appeal to 
those starving millions. It will fall fat on them. Bat 
you take fvod to them and they will regard you as 
their God. They are incapable of any other thought. 
When General Booth came to South Africa, a volley 
af criticism Was harled at him from socialists and 
Others, to the effect that he was emphasising the 
material aspect by getting people that came to fim to 
work in his match factory. Bat he replied: ‘ What else 
could IT do? All sorts of people come to me, the 
unemployed, the beggar, the roffian and the vagabond. 
Am I to preach morality to them? The first thing I 
assure them of is bread. Here ig Work for yon, do it 
and have a plate of soup, I say to them.’” And so 
On and so forth. The friend saw that Gandhiji was 
feeling exhausted and took leave, 
Gandhiji himself realised thgt the talk had exhausted 
him and said: ‘Tho pressure: may. bé due to overs 
And have I not been taking ‘rest? But how 
suppress myself on a matter: lik 
wheel? The moment any one a 
garges up within me. 
consciousness of the nat 
fone like iron into my 
before that disease ?’ 


In the evening 


train 
can I 
® that of the Spinning 
sks me, a whole voleano 

How can I help it? The 
ional disease — indolence — hag 

soul, and what is my ditease 
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Shopkeepers turned Rulers 
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Foreig-ers who travelled in Icdia in the seven- 
teenth centnry have farnished vs with interesting 
information regarding the then state of cotton and silk 
manvnfactnre in India. 

Peter Della Valle, an Italian who came to these 
parts a little over three hundred years ago, i. e early 
in 1623, says: ; 

‘The City of Barocci or Behrug as they call it in 
Persian [ Bharuch,* Bhoach ] is considerable for a very 
great Trade of fine Cotton Cloth, or Cullico, made 
more plentifnlly there then in other places, dispers’d 
not onely through Asia, bat also into our Europe; 80 
that the English and Dotch......... fleight five or six 
great ships therewith every year: and for the better 
imbarking it, make it up into very great balls, each as 
big as Romano Coach; and every piece of Cloth, little 
bigger then one of our Towels, being carried to Aleppo, 
will not be sold for less then three or four Piastre 
{[=12 or 16 s.] and io Italy at least for six Crowns. 
Whesce you may infer, what wealth comes out of 
this small City alone, which, for ecmpass and buildings, 
is not greater then Stena in Tnscany, although ‘tis 
above three times as populous; and you may also 
consider to what summ the Prince’s Customes arise. ’ 

Sandcroft, writing to the Company on Ist March 


1614 [1615] said, ‘ Barcach is the chief piace in India 
for battas and cotton yarn. ’ 


Tavernier who travelled extensively in India during 
the period 1641-G7 wrote thus abont Broach: 

* Baroche has been always very famous, by reason of 
the River, wh’ch hss a particular quality to whiten 
their Cottons; which are brought thither frem all 
parts of the Great Mogul’s Territories where they have 
not that convenience. In this place are made a great 
quantity of Batta’s, or long and large pieces of Cotton, 
and these Cottons are very fair and close woven; and the 
price of there pieces is from four to an hundred Ronpies.’ 

Thomas Aldworth, ‘the first English sgent at Surat 
and hence the official avcestor of the present Governor 
of Bombay,’ as Foster describes him, writing tu the East 
India Company from ‘ Amadavas this 9th of November 
1613, said: 

‘Jn our way between Amadayas and Surat we passed 
thrcogh two cities, the ore called Boraatch [Bharuch], 
two days journey from Suratt, the other Brothra[Vadodra], 
some five days journey; in both which we find much 
commodities fitring our country at very réasonable rates, 
as pamely, cotton yarn, white baftas and coloured baftas 
with many other things fitted for the southwards and 
mach better cheap than at Suratt.’ [Aldworth wrote 
to Captain Marlowe on the same day that ‘Surat is 7 
days journey herehence ] 


* What Suracs was ia the seventeenth century after 
Christ, Boaruch used to be several centuries before him. 
In Jataka XI-9 Buddha is described as 
previeus life born as the son of a master 
the sea-port of Bharakachchha ( 4aers 


being in a 
mariner ig 
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Again in Jataka V—10 we are introduced to Vaniks of 


Rharnkschebha saili:g to Suvarnabhumi 
shipwrecked: 
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Baroda has been succinctly described by Tavernier 
as ‘a great City standing in a fertile soil, wherein thore 
isa vast Trade for Calicnts,’ acd at some length by 
Thevenot who came in 1666 and who put in a word 
for Nadiad and Mahmnudavad too: 

* Broudra [ Vadodra ] is ono of the best [ Towns of 
the Province of Guzerat] It is a large modera Town, 
and retains the Namo of another rnined Towo, which 


a8 but three quarters of a leagne from it, and has 
been called Broudra and Rageapour: It hath pretty 


good Walls and Towers, is inhabired by a great many 
Binians; aod secicg the finest stuffs in Guzerat are 
made in this Town, it is fall of Artizans who are 
continually employed ia making of them ... Batwixt 
Broudra and AAnicdabad, there are two Towns moro of 
indifferent biguess, the one cilled Narial, aad the other 
Mamadabad, where many Stuffs are made, aud the latter 
farcishes the great part of Guzerat, and other neigh- 
bouriag countries with Coitton-thread. ’ 

Ogilby in his + Asia &’. published in 1673 and 
dedicated to Charles II says, ‘The Inhabitants of this 
Town ( Mamadabad ) are for the most part Weevers.’ He 
also informs us, that ‘on the West side [ of Vadodra ] is 
a large Sabarb, inhabited by Weavers and Dyers, whoare 
for the most part Benjans, Kettyaos, and a few Moors.’ 

Tavernier describes Ahmedabad where he ‘had been 
ten or twelve times’ as ‘one of the greatest Cities 
in Inliz;* and where there is a mighty Trade for 
Silk-Stnffs, Hangings of Gold and Silver aad others 
mixed with Silk.” Ha spells Siddhapur as Chitponr, 
describes it a3 a very good city, and wrongly connects 


the name with its ‘great Traie for paiated Calicats, 
which are called Ciites.’ 


About Barhacper which according to Puarchas was 
much bigyer then London ( Brampour’) Tavernier 
says: ‘As well in Braitporc, as over all the Province, 
there is made a prodigions quantity of Calicuts very 
clear and white, which are trapsporied into Persia, 
Turkey and Muscovia, Poland, Arabia, to Grand Cairo, 
and other places. Tae are sume which are painted 
with several colours, with flowers, of wh.ch the Women 
make Veils and Scaifu; the same Cv»licuts serve for 
Coveilets of Beds, and for Handkerchiefs. There is 
another sort of Lianen which they never dye, with a 
stripe or two of Gold or Silver quite through the 
piece, and at each ead from the bredth of one inch to 
twelve or fifteen, in some more, in some Jess, they 
fix a tissue of Gold, Silver ahd Silk, intermixed with 
Flowers, whereof there is no wrong sido, both sides 
being as fair the one as the other. These picces they 
carry into Poland where they have a vast utierance... 
.«- Some of those Linnens are made purposely for 
Swathbands or Shashes, aud those pieces are call’d 
Ornis. They contain from 15 to 20 Hils; and cost 
‘an hunderd to an handerd and fifty Rouwpies, the least 
not being under ten or twelve ells. Those that are 
not above two ells long are worn by the Ladies of 
Quality for Veils and Scarfs, of which there is a vast 
quantity vended in Persia and Turkey. They make at 
Brampour also other sorts of Ootton-Linnen ; for indeed 
there is no Province in all the Indies which more 
abounds in Cotton.’ 

Navapoura, between Sarat and Brampore, was 
according to Taverniee ‘a great, Town fall of Weavers,’ 
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* Thomas Mitford, writing tothe Cmpany on 26th 
December, 1614, described, ‘ Amdavas ’ as ‘a great town 
as spacious as the city and suburbs of Londoa.' 
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Again about Scronge be says: ‘There is a great 
Trade for all sorts of painted Calicuts, which are 
called Chites, which is the cloathing of all the meaner 
sort of people both in Persia and Turkey; of which in 
other Countreys also they make use, for Coverlets for 
Beds, and Tahle-napkios. They make the same sort of 
Calicuts in other Countreys as well as at Seronge, but 
the colours are not so lively ; besides, that they wear ont 
with often washing, Whereas those that are made at 
Serongz, the more you wash them, the fairer the 
colours shew, There runs a River by the City, the 
water whereof has that vertue, that it gives that beauty 
and liveliness to the colours. And all the while the 
rains fall, the Workmen will make these prints upon 
their Qottons, according to the Patterns which the 
Forreign Merchants give them; for when the waters are 
ceased, the water is the thicker; and the oftener they 
dip their Calicuts, the better the colours hold.’ 

‘There i3 also made at Seronge another sort of 
Calicut, which is so fine, that when a man puts it on, 
his skin shall appear through it, as if he were naked. 
The Merchants are not permitted to transport it. For 
the Governour sends it all to the Seraglio of the Great 
Mogul, and to the principal Lords of the Court. Of 
this, the Sultenesses, and great Noblemen’s Wives 
make fhem Shifts and Garments in hot weather....° 

In Maltan too, Tavernier found, there was made 
‘a vast quantity of Linnen Calicuts.’ 


Tavernier hat much to say avout our cotton and silk 
mannfaciures but that must be considered in a section by 
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Ashram Bhajanavali 
( Sixth Editir: ) 

This revised and enlarged edition of the Book of Hymns 
and Soriptural Prayers recited ia the Satyagraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati, at the moruing and eveniay congregations, 
printed in Devanagari characters, is now ready. Basides 
the Saoskris portioa with Sanskrit Hymns, Readings 
from the Upanishads eto., it contains 188 hymas in 
Hiadi, Gojara i, Marathi, Bongali and Hoglish with aa 
index and a glossary. Price 2 Annas. Packing aad 
posta e, 1¢ anua. 

V. P. orders unaccompanied by one half of the price 
in advance and for below 10 copies are not accepted, 

No enquiry for this book oan be attended or replied 
to unless accompanied by postage for reply, 

A certificate of posting is ob:aiaed for each packet 
posted and preserved for three months ia our office; the 
management do not noderiake to replace packets miscarried 
or lost in transmission. 

Manzger Y. I. 
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Man's Inhumanity to Man 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 


In another colamao will be seen an extract from 
Navajivan of a most disgracefnl case of calculated 
inhumanity of a medical man towards the dying wife 
of a member of the suppressed olais in a Kathiawad 
village, Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar who is responsible for 
giving the details of the case has withheld the names 
of the place and parties fur fear of the poor suppressed 
olass school-master being fariher molested by the 
medical man. I wish, however, that the names will be 
disclosed. Time must come when the suppressed class 
people will have to be encouraged by us to dare to 
suffer farther hardships and tyraaay. Their snffsrings 
are already too great for any further suffariags to bo 
really felt. Public opinion caanot be roused over 
Grievances that cannot be verified and traced to their 
sources. I do not know the roles of the Medical 
Conncil in Bombay. I know that in other places a 
medical practitioner, who refused to attend before his 
fees were paid, would be answerable to the Council and 
would be liable to have his name removed from the 
Council's list and be otherwise snbject to disciplinary 
action. Fees are no doubt exactable; but proper 
attendance upon patients is the first duty of a medical 
practitioner. The real inhumanity, however, if the facts 
stated are true, consists in the practitioner refusing to 
enter the untouchablo’s qnarters, refusing himself to 
see the patient, and refusing himself to apply the 
thermometer. And if the doctrine of untonchability 
can ever be applied in any circnmstances, it is 
certainly applicable to this member of the profession 
which he has disgraced. But I am hoping that there 
ig some exiggeratioa in the statement made by 
Sjt. Thakkar’s correspondent and, if there is none, that 
the medical practitioner will himself come forth and 
make ample amends to the society which he has go 
Yatraged by his inhuman conduct, 


Read, Reflect and Weep 


There is a school for the children of the suppress 
ed classes ia a village in Kathiawad. The teacher 
is a onlcured, patriotic man belonging to the Dhedh 
or Weaver (catonchable ) class. He owes his education 
to the conpulsory education policy of His H ghness 
the Gayakwad and has beea doing his little bit for the 
amelioration of his commauity. He is a maaof cleanly 
habits and refined maaaers, so that no oae cad 
recoguise him as belonging to the uatonuchable class. 
Bat becanse he has had the fortuae or misfortune of 
teaching the children of his own commuuity io @ 
conservative villags ia Kathiawad, every one regards 
him as ao uatouchable. Bat unmindfal of that he has 
been silently working away. There are some moments, 
however, when the most patieat man living under 
intolerable conditions may give vent to his agony and 
indignation, which are evident in the following letters 
from the school naster, Every little sentence in it is 
surcharged with pathos. J have parpogely omitted 
the nanes of the village and all the people men inved 
in the letter, lest the schoolmaster should come into 
further troub.e. 


| AEE Dated 9-4-'27 

Namaskar. My wife was delivered of a child oa 

the 5th instant. On the 7th she was taken il], had 
motions, lost her speech, hai hard breathing and 
swelling on the chest, aad her ribs were aching 
painfally. I went to call in Dr.—, bat he said: 
‘I will not ceme to the uatouchables’ quarters. 
I will not exaniae her either.’ Then { apprugched 
tne Nayarsheth—aod the Ga'asia Darbar—, and 
requested them to use their good offices for me. 
They came and on the Nayarsheth standing surety 
for me for the payment of Rs. 2 as the dvotur’s fee, 
and on coadition that the patieat. would be brought 
Outside the uatouchables’ quarters, he consented 
to come. Hs cane, we took out the woman who 
had a baby only two days ago. Then the doctor 
gave his thermometer to a Musalmaa who gave 
it to me, I applied the thermometer and then 
returned it to the Masalman who gave it to tha 
doctor. It was about eight o'clock, and having 
inspected the thermometer in the light of a lamp, 
he said: ‘She has preamonia and snffvoxioa.’ After 
this the doctor left and sent medicine. I got linseed 
from the market and we are applying linseed poultice 
avd giving her the medicine. The doctor would not 
condescen’d to examine her, simply looked at her 
from a distance. Of course I gave Rs. 2 for his fee, 
It is a serions illness, Everything is in His hands.’ 


II 


The light in my life has gone ont. She passed 
away at 2 o'clock this afternoon, 


Comment is needless, What shall one say about 
the inhumanity of the doctor who being an educated 
man refused to apply the thermometer except through 
the medium of a Masalman to purify it, and who 
treated an ailing woman lying in for two days worse 
than a dog ora cat? What shall one say of the 
society that tolerates this inhumanity? Oae can but 
reflect and weep. 


( Navajivan ) A. V. THAKKAR 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IHI—CHAPTER XXII 


Faith on its Trial 
Though I hired chambers in the Fort and a 
house ia Girgaam, Gd would not let me settle down. 
Boacely, had [{ b2ea iu my new house for a few days, 


Whea my second son Maailal, who had: already bsea 


through an acate attack of small-pox years ago, had 
a severe attack of typhoid, combined with paeamoaia 
and sigas: of deliriam at night. : 
The doctor was called ia. He said medicine would 
have little effect, bat that eggs aad chicken broth 
might be given with profit. 

Manilal -was oaly ten years old then. 
his wishes ‘was oat of the question. Boeing his guardian 
I had to decide. The doctor was a very good Parsi. 
I told him that we were all vegetarians and that I 
oould not possibly give either of the two things to my 
890. Would he therefore recymnead suymethiig 039? 

‘Your soa’s life is in daogsr,’ said the good d.otor. 
‘We coald give him milk dilated wish water, bit that 
will not give him enough noarish neat. As you kaow 
I am called ia by many Hioda families; aud they do 
not object to aiythiag [ p-ésembe. IL thiak you also 
will be well advised not to ba so hard on your soa.’ 

‘Waoat you say is quite right,’ said I. ‘Asa 
doctor yoa caald ayt d> osharwisa, © Bas my resp )asi- 
bility is very goat. If the boy had beoa growa up 


| Consulting 


I should certainly have tried to ascertain his wishes — 


and respec:ed then. Bat here I have to thiak and 
decide for him. To my miad it is only on sach 
Occasivas ‘hat a maa's faith is traly tested. Rightly 
or wrongly it is part of my reiigious ooaviction that 
mao may not eat meat, egz3, aad the like. There 
should be a limit evea to the means of keepiag oar- 
selve3 alive. Even for life itself we may not_do certain 
things. Religion as 1 understand it does, not permit 
mse tO use meat or. eggs for. me or miae even oa 
occasioas like this, aud I must therefure take the risk 
that you say is likely, Bat IL beg’ of you one thing. 
As 1 cannot avail myself of yoar treatmeat, I propuse 
to try some hydropathic remedies which T happen to 
know. Bat I will not know how to examine the boy's 
pulse, chest, langs etc. If /you will kiadly look ia from 
time to time to examiae /him, and keep me informed 
of his condition, I shall be grateful to you.’ 

The good doctor appreciated my difficulty and 
agreed to my request. Though Manilal could not have 
made his choice, I told him what had passed between the 
doctor and myself and asked him his opinion. 

*Do try your hydropathic treatment, ’ he gaid. ‘I 
will not have eggs or chicken broth.’ 

This made me glad, though I knew. that if I had 
given him either of these he would have taken it. 

I knew Kuhne’s treatment and liad tried it too. I 
also knew that fasting too could be tried with profit. 
Bo I began to give Manilal hip baths according to 
Kuhno, never keeping him in the tub for grore than 
three minutes, and kept him on orange juice mixed 
with water for three days. 

But the temperature persisted, going up to 104°, 
At vight he would be delirious. 1 began to get 


. barnicg like hot iroa and quite parched. 


auxious. What would people say of me? What 
woald my elder bro:her think of me? Cunld we not 
calljia another doctor? Why not have an Ayurvedic 
physician? =What right had the parents to inflict 
their fads on theie children ? Serge 

I was often havivg thoughts like these. 
contrary current would start. 


Again a 
God would surely be 


pleased to see that I was giving the same trea:ment 


JT had faith ino 
The doctors could 


to my son as I wonld give myself. 
hydropathy, and little ia allopathy. 


“hot gaaranree recovery. At best they coald experiment. 


The thread. of life was in the hands of God. Why 
not trast it to Him, aad in His name go on with soi 
I thought was the right treatment ? H 

My miad was torn bs‘ ween shese cooflicting thoughts. 
It was owght. I was ia Meuilal’s bed lyicg by his 
Bide. 1 dscided to give him a wet shee: pack, TI 
gt ap, wetted a sheet, wrung all the water ont of it 
and wrapped it absut Manilal, keeping only hia head 
out, aud then covered him with two blankets. Tu the 
head I applied a we: towel. The whole body was 


There was 
‘no perspiration at all. 


I was moch tired. I left Manilal in charge of his 
mother, and went ont for a walk on Chaapati to 
refresh myzelf. It was about ten o'clock. A very 
few pedestrians were there, I scarcely looked at 
them, plaoged in deep thooght. ‘My hononr ig in 
Thy keeping, Oh, Lord, in this hour of trial,’ said I 
to myself. Ramanama was on my dips. After a short 
stroll I roturned, my heart beating within my breast. 


No sooner did [ enter the room than Manilal said, 
‘You have returned, Bapn ?” 


‘Yes, darling. ’ 

‘Do pull me out, pleaso. I am burning.’ 

‘Are you perspiring, my boy ?’ 

‘I am simply soaked. Do please take me ont. ° 

I felt his forehead. It was foll. of beads of 


perspiration, The temperature was going down. I 
thanked God. 


‘Manilal, your fever is sure to go now. 
more perspiration aad then I take yon out.’ 

‘Pray, no. Do please deliver me from this furnace. 
Wrap me some other .time if you like.’ 

I jnst managed to keep him under the pack for a 
few minutes more by diverting him. Perspi:ation 
streamed down his forehead. I undid the pack, dried the 
body and father and gon fell asleep in the same bed. 

And we slept like a log: Next morniog Manilal 
had much less fever than before. He went on. thus 
for forty days on diluted milk and fruit juices; I had 
no fear now. It was-an obstinate type of fever, but 
it had been got under contr )l. 

Today Manilal is the healthiest of my boys. Who 
can say whether his recovery was due to Gods grace, 
or to hydropahy, or to careful dietary and nursing? Let 
every one decide according to his own faith. For my 
part I was sure that God had saved my honour and 
that belief remains unaltered to this day. 

( Translated from ‘avajivan by M. D.) 
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National Week at Sabarmati 


There. have been some striking achievements in 
spinning daring National Week celebrations at Sat yagrah- 
ashram which are worth recording. A band of young 
evinnera at the Ashram makes it a poiat of hononr to 
demonstrate on every possible occasion the fullest 
possibilities of the spianiog wheel. In and 
efficiency, it is no exaggeration to fay that they have 
led the way not only in the Ashram but perbap3; in 
the whole country. Year afer year these lads beat 
their owa previous records, Oars among them stands 
head and shoulders above the rest. His achievements 
have all along perhaps been a wonderful testimony as 
much of his superior skill and courage as of the 
capacity of the wheel itself. 


On the last day of the National Week many 
persons worked coutiauously at their wheels for a 
number of hours. Two spa fall twenty four hours, 
not permitting themselves any stoppage whatever 
during the time. The anount of endarance this means 
may be seen from what one of thom writes in a letter: 
“JT began to lose courage ian the eighth hour. The 
hands refused to work, my head reeled. Much against 
my will 1 lefs the whoel and lay dowa on my _ back; 
bat I conld get no peace. Suddeualy the thought .of 
the Jallianwalla Bagh, the anniversary of which we 
were celebratiog, came to me and wih it the picture 
of those that lay bleediog in the Bagh for over twelve 
hours uatended. Then my fatigue leit me and with 
a bound [ was at the wheel again. ” 


Here are the figures of the work of the best four 
of these young men: 


speed 


Total Average Hours 

Name yards per hour spun 

1. Keshubhai 14,784 641 23 
2. Kanti Parekh 12,880 536 24 
3. Krishnadas 10,933 475 23 
4, Kanti 5,761 523 11 


In fairness to the other two, it must be said that 
Nos. 1 and 8 took assistance in reeling the yarn off 
their spindles which does mean asubstantial advantage. 
All the four are good spinners, Keshubhai being the 
undisputed leader. It may be remembered that at the 
Cawnpore Congress competition he held his own against a 
formidable rival from Bengal in speed and won ultimately 
in. points. The present is his own highest record which it is 
difficult to beat. For the firat twelve hours, he maintained 
an average spsed of over 665 yards per hour. And it ig 
‘olaimed, that had the quality of the slivers not 
deteriorated towards the end, he would easily have done 
much better. His rate began to fall after the twelfth 
hour. Bat laier he was able to recover a great deal of 
lost ground by raising his speed up to 700 yards. It 
was a deep disappointment to him not to have finished 
16,000 yards in 24 hours, 

It is interesting to note that the quality of the 
yarn in all the four cases was found to be quite 
Satisfactory, the counts ranging from 13 to 15, the 


strength from 67 to 70 per cent. and evenness from 
79 to 93 per cent. 2 


The Garkha lady Shrimati Krishnamaiya Devi, who 
has been in the Ashram ever since her husband Dal 
Bahadur: Giri’s.death, did 5,333 yards on the last day 
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in 13 hours, at 408 yards per hour, the yarn being of 
26 counts, 85% strength and 84% evenness, beating 
the above four in quality. 

The spinniog results for the whole week io the 
Ashram have also been ronarkable. Abont 110 members 
in all participated ia the spinning. Below are the 
figures for April 1926 and April 1927 for comparison: 


1927 1926 

Total Daily Average Total Daily Average 

Yards per spinner Yards per spinner 
Adult men 2,541,630 539 249,943 640 
» women 1,58,272 658 2 02,685 846 
Youngsters 4,07,289 1,696 3,16.013 1,449 
Children §,59,945 624 47,032 465 
8 89,136 869 8,15,573 858 


The youngsters easily take the palm with their 
daily average of 1693 yards per spinner. Most 
remarkable of all, however, is the achievement of Mani, 
alittle girl of nine, who did 3,000 yards every day 
during the week. 

The average speed in the Ashram is easily about 
350 yards per hour. The average quantity span by 
each spinner daring the National Week was 869 yards 
per day. This means that 2$ hours were given to 
spinaicg each day on an average by those who were 
able to partake in the programme. The cloth value 
of the total quantity spun in the week is 342 yards of 
36 inches width. 3 

The Sabarmati Ashram has no monopoly of high 
speed or efficiency. | Wherever any serious efforts have 
been made equally good results have been obtained. 
Aad this only points to the immense possibilities of 
the Charkha. Ia many places professional speed almost 
reaches the speed of the champion spianers of the 
Ashram. In Tirachengoda, for instauce, it has been 
calculated that the peasant-women spin at the rate of 
500 yards per hour. A woman taking two pounds of 
cotton lint on a Saturday comes back with the yarn 
spun out of it on the following Saturday to receive her 
wages and to take the next week’s supply of cotton. 
Doring the week she has spun not more than 40 honrs, 
a good part of the rest of the time being devo'ed to 
household work besides cleaning and carding the cotton. 
The yarn is usually of 12 counts. The total length 
epun thus comes to 840 x 12 x 2, i.e. 20.160 yards, 
which is over 500 yards per hour. Practice and 
diligence make for speed in spinning as in other 
matters. 


Other activities during the Nationai Week at the 
Ashram. may also be noted. Women and girls 
to.k their first lessons in scavenging which is done 
usaally by the male members of the Ashram, though 
to some of the elderly ladies scavenging work 
was by no means new. They went through their 
self-appointed task with alacrity throughout the Week. 
It was a dofinite step in advance for the ladies 
towards fitting themselves to carry on the work 
of the Ashram in every department independently 
of sssistance. Gandhiji when he takes a visitor 
round always makes a point of showing him the 
Sanitary arrangements. One would fain wish the Ashram 
system of sanitation adopted in all public institutions 
and elsewhere too if possible. This is not the place to 
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dercribe it in detail. But oneihing may be mentioned 
here, The copious use of earth reduces all smell aud 
u.sightliness to a minimum without which the task 


cheerfully performed by the womenfolk at the Ashram > 


would have been too mach to expect. 


On the whole the Week was one of atrenduons: 


manual Jabour coupled with practical training in national 
Organisation and ‘elf-sacrifice. 


: D. M. G. 
A Remarkable Awakening 


The Patanvadiyas of the Borsad and the Petlad 
Talugnas and the Cumbay state among whom Sjt. 
Ravishankar Vyas, popularly known as the “ Priest of 
the Dharalas, ” has been carrying on his labour of love for 
the last four years, assembled in a big conference on 
two days, the 29:h and 30th of March, 1927, at the 
village of Vatodra in the Baroda State, Their 
first Conference was held at Gorel in the Borsad 
taluqua a year ago when a numbor of resolutions for 
introducing reform in the community were adopted. 
This second Conference wa; held ia order to take stock 
of the practical work doae duriag last year in accordance 
with those resolations. Over three thousaad delegates 
rep’esenting about 108 villages of the Charotar attended. 
Sjt. Ravishankar read out to the Conference a paper 
on the Patanvadia community taking a rapid survey 
of their history during the last six or eight years. 
It conveyed a vivid idea not only of some of the old- 
standing evil practices prevailing in the community 
but also of the almost incredible awakening that 
had taken place among these people of late. The 
Patanvadia commnnity has acquired notoriety for its 
thefs and dscoiiies. Babar Deva the fanous dacoit 
belonged to this community. The well-known rebber 
Dabhla an associate of Babar also came from this 
yery community. Soon ater the emergence of 
these robbers in 1919 the entire adolt population of the 


Patanvadia 
the British police anthorities and they were required to 
report themselves daily. 1t is in the midst of a comarunity 
groaning under thee hardships for years that a man 
of Ravishaskar’s iuflaence, self-denial apd amaziog 
capacity for identifying himself with those he serves has 
been working fur the Jast four years. As a_ result 
the community is experiencing a remarkable wave 
of masa awakening, self-purification and reform. ‘Toe 
yery people, whose name but a few years ago sorved 
to strike terror in the hearts of the poople, are today 
being transformed into men of character, perseverance 
and industry. The credit for this wonderful transfor- 
mation belongs largely to Ravishanka: bhai. 


Aud who is this Ravishaukarbhai? This tall young 
man of forty lank aad slim, dressed in a short Khaddar 
shirt, & halt-length dholi, a white Khadi cap and with- 
ut shoes to his feet, doing a8 many As & koOre or 
two of miles everyday, eschewing alike 
and the bullock-cart, and carrying no kit or luggage, 
and going about every nook and corner of even the 
remotest villages like the ‘fatal shadow’ of the robber 
and the dacgit, is a true Sanpyasi in white Khadi. It 
was this very. wisp of a man who daring the Nagpur 
.Satyagraha days surprised everybody by grinding his one 


the railway 
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community was declared as snspect by. 
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and a quarter maund of jowari in two or three hours 
and then helping his weaker fellows in finishing their 
tasks. The thin emaciated frame is animated by 
@ powesfal spirit. lime-Jig ft, 

tO society at newspaper 
not highly educated in the ordinary sense of 
the term bat rich in his store of wisdom and 
experience, this man is made of the stuff of which 
heroes ave made, His passion for service is unique. 
Thieves ard dacoi‘s feel it atd cower before him. 
He argues with them, goes down on his knees hefore 
them, and when all there fail, does lovisg penance for 
them by fastirg and thereby tames and completely 
brings round the most refractory. What distinguishes 
him most is his hnmility, his love of silent aud naosten- 
tatiou3 service and abhorrence of publicity in any shape 
or form. He doves not even publih his anpual report 
of work, yet he has to his credit no less a feat than 
Secnring an abrogation order regarding the compalsory 
regular “attendance” in the case of almost all the 
Patanvadia villages by personally 
for their good behaviour. 


Never in the 
large or the 


unknown 
world, 


stauding guarantee 
No ore who has even for 


Once come in contact with this commumty can fail 
to ba struck by the wonderful change that Sjt. 
Ravishaokar has wrought among them. To get a 


clear idea of the nature cf his work, it wonld be best, 
perhaps, to recall the resolutions that were adopied 
at his instance in their first Corference. They were: 
1. 09 abjaro taking animal lifes in any shape or 
eatirg butcher's mest. 2. Never to rob or to 
steal or to set fire to houses ricks and _ barns, 
or to poison wells. 8. To shun tcddy—drinking, or 
colleciing honey from honey-comb3:. 4. To stop all 
kidoapping of married women apd on the la‘ter’s part 
contracting a second marrisge during the first 
husband’s lifetime, infringements cf the resclution 
being liable to be punished with ostraciem from the 
community. 5. The fa:her of the bridegroom to pay to 
the brides father Rs. 181 only #8 mariage expense, 
6. No one to give his girl in martiage in the same 
village ia which he lives. 8. All infringements of 
the above resolutions te be pusished wih fines ranging 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 99 by the Pa.chayat of the 
community. 

It would be difficult to find another 
this cf a moral revolution transforming an entire 
commanily numbering several thousands. Bat -the 
present is an era of mass awakening and a careful stedent 
of sociology can todsy find hundreds of sach small silent 
revolutions taking place round about him of which the 
town-people or oar busy politicals and Council heroes 
know nothing whatever. 

On the first day of the Confererce ithe communal 
Panchayats were organised. Eyery ten villages were 
formed into a primary circle, ten such circles being 
federated into a bigger union. The Pasch of the 
primary circle Panchayat was to adjndge offences 
committed for the first time or to refer the cages to 
the Panch of the bigger secondary union, ifthey felt it 
necessary. In Sundarpa a case of illicit distillation 
was brought to light, not by any official of the excise 
department, bat by some members of the community 
itself, and the offender was punished by excommunication 
from the community. Seme members who had com- 
mitted breaches of resolutions adopted last year publicly 


instance. like 
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apologised for it while others asked for suitable 
penalties to be imposed upon them. 

It seems that the time is not far distant when 
ommunities will be elevated 
apd emerge from their darknesa into the forefront 
of enlightenment and progress. May God hasten the 
event, for the day cf this happy consummation will 
alsv be the day of India’s freedom. 

The position today is that with the exception of 
four villoges the harassment of compulsory attendance 
at the Police Station has been removed in ihe case 
of all the Bsroda villages. Let us hope that the 
remaining three or four unlincky villages will also 
before lorg be freed from the ircabus of this barbarous 
and antiquated law that victio ises an entire community 
for the faul s of a few stray individuals and that the 
Baroda au:horities will co-opsrate towards 
this end. 

( Navajivan ) 
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Khadi for Utkal 


[Three months ago Sj‘. Shanka:lal Bavker and 
Lokshmidas Parashottam travelled in Orissa examicing 
the Khodi work going on in that land of panpers. And 
now Sheth Jamnalal Baj-j has slso been touri: g in that 
province. Lakshmidass notes have heen published in 
Navcjivan. Jamaalalji has sent the following summary 
of his impressions which I commend to the workers in 
Utkel ard all Khadi lovers. — M. K. G.] 

My short tour in Utkal was undertaken at the 
invitation of the Provinci»] Khadi Department. T welcomed 
the invitation and responded as [ had long desired to 
study at first haod the conditions in that unhappy 
province. Mv tour extended from the 7th to the 18th 
April and covered Balasore, Bhadrakh, Guamal, Jajour, 
Chandol, Kendrapura, Cattack, Berhampnr, Aska, Kodels, 
Jatoi and Pari. Only one thing I should incidentally 
mention about them to receive further light from the 
lovers of Indian art ag to the origin of the obscene 
figures in the temple ecnlpture that obtrade themselves 
upon the visitor's gaze. Conli there be a hidden urefal 
purpose about them? Or, are they nowout of date ? 
Bat T mugt pass on to the purpose of my tour. 

The sales of, Khadi effected daring the few days I 
was in Orissa amounted to nearly R:;. 2,000, not 
a satisfactory response in my opinion. Bat, whilst the 
amount is not satisfactory, it was a matter of joy to 
me that many took to Khadi for the first time and 
the purchasers included lawyers, doctors, merchants 
and others, many of whom had never thought of 
wearing Khadi and some of whom did not even know 
that there was a Khadi organisation in Utkal and that 
Utkal Khadi was now available. My one regret was 
that { was not able to go into tho villages where 
alone one conid really study the conditivn of the 
poorest people. Leaders told me that there were a 
crore of semi-starved people out of acrore and a half 
of the Oriya-Speaking population. \ These, T conld see, 
peed not starve if they had work and good work. 
Naturally these starved people had no political conscions- 
ness or Other conscidnsness. There is again stricter 
purdah in Uskal than elsewhere. There seemed however 
to be no caste scruples among thé pacple. There is 
work here for hand:eds of patriotic young men and 
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young women amongst the villagers, The few 
workers that sre to ke fourd in Oritfa have many 
irors in the _ fire. They Feem tO believe 
ihat they cen keerme men ters cf Jepislative becies, 
Ircal boards, famine relief ec mmitteer, rehec] ccmmittees 
ard cpiam ecd nou-malatia committer and do justice 
to all these activities at the same time. I conld 
not help telling them that whilst every one of the 
activities might be very useful aod rome of them were 
uvdoub edly usefal, it was bot given to every person to 
attend to ell of them. If each one made his choice 
end devoted himrelf solely to ove single activity, he 
would render far greater service to the people than 
pow. Ard sirce all of them agreed that there is no 
salvation for Orissa without Khadi, I eculd only say 
that if they really believed in their statement they 
should devote exclusive attention to it and everything 
else would come in time. Bat Pandit Gopabhandha Das 
seemed to be of opinion that national education was 
more necessary than Khadi, as through national schools 
he expected to get young men to qualify for national 
service in the villages. Dr. Atul Bihari Acharya maitre 
tained that health improvement was a primary 
consideration. 1 coald say in all hanility that neither 
health nor education will make any progress amidst an 
admittedly semi-starved popalativa without their being 
first adequa‘ely fed. 1 bared my argument in support 
of Knadi on four grounds. 

It would necessitate the closest contact of workers 
with the masses and thus make them one with the 
people. If successful, it would result in total 
elimination of foreign cloth, thus seducing, if not 
altogether destroying, the poisonous influence of foreign 
capital upon the system of Government prevailing in 
India. This was its very important political result. 

Its economic effect was cbvious. Nothing else 
but the spinnicg wheel will give the occupation that 
one crore of siarved viliagers need in their own homes, 

Its social effect was no less atrikirg. Khadi dress 
brovght the rich nearer to the poor and the Brahman 
and the untouchable felt more akin because of a 
conscious adoption of Khadi. 

And, it shonld satisfy the spiritual craving of the 
nation to feel that something targible was beirg done 
for the starving millions in the place of indiscriminate 


and demoralising charity which puis a premium opon 


laziness. 

In dealing with the question of mill cloth versus 
Khadi, I said that whilst the mills brought about the 
disintegration of village life Khadi improved it and 
giabilised it; while the bulk of the earnings from 
milis went to the Government and the foreign and 
Indisn capitalists, every pice spant vpyn Khadi benefited 
the poor people of the country; and whilst admitting 
generally that yavd per yard Khadi was dearer than 
mill-made cloth, for the vast mass of the poor people 
it would be really cheaner ss they would be doing 
their own carding and spinning during their leisure 
honra and, in several cases even getting enough cotton 
out of their own fields, aad thus needing only to pay 
weaving charges, 
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The Story ‘of =. 


My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. KB. Gandhi ) : 
PART III—CHAPTER XxXIli 


To Soak Africa Again 

Though Manilal was restored to health, I. saw that 
the Gi-gaum house was not habitable. 
and ill-:ghied. §» in consultation with Sjt. Revashankar 
Jagjivan I decided to hirer some well-ventilated 
busgalow in a suburb of Bombay. I wandered ‘about 
in Bandra and Santa Cruz. Its slanghter-hoase prevented 
us the choice of Bandra. Ghatkopar and places near 
it seemed to be too far from the ‘sea. At last we hit 
upon a fine bungalow in Santa Cruz which we hired as 
the best from. the point of view of sanitation. I 
took a first class season ticket from Santa Craz to 
Churchgate, avd remember having ‘often felt a sort of 
pride in being the only first class passenger in my 
compartment. Often I walked to Bandra in order to 
take there the fast train going straight to Churchgate. 

I seemed to prosper in my profession better than 
I had expected. My South African clients often 
entrusted me with some work and it was enough to 
help me pay my way. 

I had not yet sneceeded in securing any work in 
the High Ovurt, but I attended the ‘moot’ that used 
to be held in these days, though I never ventured to 
take part in it. I recall Jamiatram’ Nanabhai taking 
a prominent part. - Like other fresh barristers I made 
a point of attending the hearing of cases’ in the High 
Court, more, I am afraid, to enjoy the soporific breeze 
coming straight from the sea thaa to add to my 
knowledge. I observed that I was not the only one to 
enjoy this pleastre. It seemed to be the fashion and 
therefore nothiog to be ashamed of. 

However 1 began to make use.of the High Court 
Library and make fresh acquaintances and felt that I 
should soon secure work in the High Court. 

Thus whilst on the one hand I began to feel some- 
what easy about my profession, on the other Gokhale 
whose eyes were always on me had been busy making 
his own plans for me. He would peep in at my 
chambers twice or thrica every week, often in company 
with friends whom he wanted me to know, and he 
would acquaint me with his mode of work. 

But it may be said that God has never allowed any 
of my own plans to stand. He has disposed them in 
~ His own way. 


It was damp | 


Just when I seemed to ke settling down as I-had 


intended, I receivéd an unexpected cable from South 


Africa: ‘Chamberlain expected here. Please . return 
immediately * I remembered my promise and. cabled 
to say that I was ready to start’ as soon as they 
put me in funds. They promptly responded, I gave 
up the chambers and started for South Africa. 

I had an idea that the. work there would keep me 
engaged for.-at least a year and sol kept the 
bungalow and left my wife and children there. 


I believed then that enterprising youths who 
could not find an opening in the country should 
emigrate to other lands. I therefore took with me 
four ‘or five such youths, 2 of whom was Maganlal 
Gandhi. 

‘The Gandhis were and. are a_ big family. 
I wanted to find out all those who wished to leave the 
trodden path and venture abroad. .My father used to 
accommodate a number of them in some state service. 
I wanted them to be free from this spell. Not that 
I could- secure other seryice for them, I would not 
even if I could. ..I wanted them to be self-reliant. 

But as my jaeais advanced, I tried to persuade these 
youths also to conform their ideals to mine and I had 
the greatest success in guiding se Se But 
about this later. — 

The separation “from ‘my wife and children, the 
breaking up of a’ settled establishment, and going from 
the certain to the uncertain,—all this was for a 
iris painful, but [had inured: myself to an uncertain 
life. I think it is wrong to expect certainties in this 
world where all else but God that is Troth is an un- 
ceftainty. All that appears. and happens about and 
around us is uncertain, transient. Only there is one 
Supreme Being hidden therein as a Certainty, and 
one would be blessed if. one ‘could catch a glimpse 
of that’ Certainty andshitch one’s waggon to it. The 
quest for that Truth is the Swmmumn Bonum of life. 


I reached Durban. not a day too soon. There was: 
work waiting for me. The date for the deputation 
to wait on Mr. Chamberlain had been fixed. I had to 


draft the memorial to be submitted to him and 
accompany the deputation. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D,) 
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Notes 
Evils of Machine-Milling 


Mr. Andrews, who is working himself almost to 
death in the interest of the Indian settlers of S rath 
Africa, cannot forget things that he has at heart io ludia 
itself. Having read Mahadev Desai’s acoount of the 
Bihar tour, he cabled sometime ago; ‘ Tell Mahadev 


delighted accounts Bihar tour, give love Rajeodraprasad, - 


suggest your emphasising hand-milling. Have witnessed 
evils rice mills, including destruction of vitamins. 
Warn public against unauthorised cables from South 
Africa.” The reader can see, that the foregoing 
cablegram was sent, in order that I may warn the 
public against accepting everything that comes from 
South Afriea, unless it bears Andrews’ own hallmark. 
Bot I hardly think that the caution is required. 
Naturally the public here will discount anything 
sensational that may come from South Africa, unless it 
is duly countersigned. But let us hope, that the 
Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri will soon be on his way 
to South Africa, when all cause for alarm or anxiety 
Will be set at rest. Withont, therefore, dilating upon 
the South African part of the cable, I return to the 
tice mills, whose evils have distressed him so much as 
to prompt the cabling of his opinion. The reader will 
appreciate Andrews’ anxiety when I inform him that 
he has to live whilst in India in the. midst of rice 
mills. For whereas when he first went to Shantiniketan 
near Rolepur, there was no rice mill in Bolepur, at the 
present moment several such mills are working in that 
Once quiet place. He often spoke to me about the dia, 
the dust and the smoke and the franadulent 
trafficking that has been going on in  Bolepur 
Since the advent of rice mills, and spoke also of the 
deprivation of a useful cottage industry by reason of 
the installation of these mills. There can be no doubt 
that hand-husked rice is infinitely superior to mill- 
husked rice. Medical men can, however, spesk on the 


evil with greater authority than I can. The moral evil 


of those mills stares one in the face, as soon as one 
goes to places where these mills have found a place. 


In spite, however, of my knowledge of the evil of this 


growing destruction of cottage industries, had I not been 


bed-ridden, I should not have undertaken the task that 


Andrews out of his good nature and out of the abundance 
of love that he has for India suggests that I should 
do. For I regard myself as an economical worker, 


fully cognisant of my own limitations. In trying to 


revive handspinning I feel that I am touching the root 
of the evil, that it is enough to Occupy all my energy, 
and that if that movement becomes successful, as I am 
daily becoming more and more convinced that it will, 
the undoubted evils of rice mills, to which Andrews 
draws attention, and others which can be named will 
automatically cisappear. Let us not make the inistake 
of thinking that what has happened in India about the 
spinning wheel, and what is now happening about other 
cottage industries, such as hand-milling of rice, need 
cange 10 harm to national life, because such things 
have happened in the West withont the West having 
come to grief. In the first place it is yet too early 
to say positively that the destruction cf village life 
inthe West has been either a benefit to it, or to 
mankind in general. In the second place, and this is 


refute to be exploited. 


more pertinent, assuming that the new life that has 
come into being in the West is calculated to benefit 
mankind, let u3 understand that whereas in the West 
the villagers whose industry was destroyed readily found 
another occupation, and were, therefore, somehow pro- 
vided, with us only an infinitesimal portion of those whom 
the erection of: these mills deprives of their occupation 
is otherwise providéd, and that the vast majority are 
left idle and penniless. Tet not the reader also rash 
to the conclusion that the handspinning movement i 
an indiscriminate onslanght upon machinery. This 
movement is intended to displace only such machinery 
worked by power as is harmful to the moral and material 
welfare of the starving millions. The fact is that we 


~are too much obsessed by the glamour of the West, and 


the ready-made literature that is poured down up)n us 
from. week to week. We forget that what may be 
perfectly good for certain: conditions in the West 
is not necessarily good for certain other, and often 
diametrically opposite, conditions in the East. Free Trade 
which may have been good enough for England would 
certainly have rained Germany. Germany prospered, 
only because her thinkers, instead of slavishly following 
Eogland, took note of the special conditions of their 
own land, and devised economics suited to them. And 
both England and Germany will have to revise their 
policy in economics immediately the nations that are 
now being exploited by them come to their own, and 
The civilisation of both is 
based upon the exploitation of other lands. Let us 
remember that even if we have desire, we have not 
the power to exploit any single nation on earth. 
Hence if we are to live as an independent nation, we 
must evolve economics and conditions suited to cur 
growth. 


Most Economical 


A friend, who fell ill about the same time as I 
became incapacitated, writing out of sympathy, and 
herself in search of it, says in her letter:—‘‘I had 
time to philos»phise and there was one thought I was 
working at ever since I lest my voice. And i have 
discovered that there is no necessity for living, and 
that Fate in giving us death early is most economical.. 
For thereby she economises the power that abides in 
us whereas we. waste it by living when living becomes 
manifestly unnecessary. I spun the thought out 
until I felt exhausted, and I said to myself—<‘ After 
all what is the good? The call somehow or other 
has not come. And so I must be wasted till there is 
nothing more left to be wasted.’” What a comforting 
thought it is to think of death, whenever it comes, as 
a wise plan in the economy of Nature? If we could 
realise this law of our being and be prepared for death 
as a welcome friend and deliverer, we should cease to 
engage in the frantic struggle for life.. We shall cease to 
want to.live at the cost of other lives and in contempt 
of all considerations of humanity. But to philosophise, 
as this friend has done, is one thing; to realise at the 
required moment the truth of the philosophy is 
totally another. Such realisation is impossible without 
a due conception of the definite and grave limitations 
of the body sand an abiding faith in God and His 
unchangeable Law of Karma. 


M. K. G, 


May 12, 1997 
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Shopkeepers turned Rulers 
III 

Tn his «Travels in India,’ Tavernier devotes a 
Special chapter to the products of India, in which he 
first tolls us what is the Cobit (cubit): 

‘The Cobit is a measure for all Commodities that 
are measured by the Ell, of which there are several 
sorts, as ia Europe there are Several sorts of Ells. 
The Cobit is divided into 24 Tasots (#8); and in 
regard the greatest part of the Commodities of India 


are utter'd at Surat, I have given yoa a doscription 


in the margin [omitted] of the fourth part of a Surat 
Cobit, divided into six Tasots’ 

And then he plunges i medias res, telling us first 
about silk, Says he: 

‘Kasembasar, a Village in the Kingdom of Bengala, 
Sends abroad every year two and twenty=thousand 
Bales of Silk; every Balo weighing a hunder'd pound... 
The Hollanders usually carry away six or seven 
thousand Bales..... This Silk is’ all brought into. the 
Kingdom of Guzerat, the greatest part whereof comes 
to Amadabat, and to Surat, where it-is wrought up. 

‘In the firsi place they make Carpets of Silk and 
Gold, others of Silk and Silver, others all of Silk; 
For the worsted Carpets are made at Vettapour...... 

‘In the second place they make Satins with Streaks 
of Gold and Silver, others plain; with Taffata’s after 
the same fashion. 

‘In the third place they make Patoles [yartai] 
which are a sort of Silk-stufl very thin, but painted 
with all sorts of Filowors, the manufacture whereof is 
at <Amadabat. _They cost from eight Roupies to. 
forty the piece...... 

‘The rav-Silk of Kaseibasar is yellowish, but the 
‘Natives of Kaszenvbasar have a way to whiten it, with 
a Lye [?Dye?] made of the ashes of a ‘'ree which they 
call Adam’s Fig-tree......’ : 

He then deals with cotton goods, ‘ Calicuts’ as he 
calls them, and first speaks of the ‘ painted Calicuts, 
eall’d Chics: ’ 

* Chites; which they call Calmendar, that is to say, 
done or painted with a Pencil, which makes them much 
more beautiful and dearer than those which are printed, 
are made in the Kingdom of Golconda; and particulary 


‘The Chites which are made in the Empire of the 
Great Mogul are all Printed; and nothing so beautiful, 
neither for the figures, nor the fineness of the Linnen. 
Those which are made at Lahor are the coarsest and 


*Bornier tells us that ‘a tent was pitched outside 
Aurangzeb’s Avt-khas (andience-hall), larger then the hall, 
to which it was joined by the top...... The inside [ of 
the tent was ] lined with elegant Maslipatam chintzes, 
figured expressly for that very purpose with flowers so 
natural and colours s)-vivid, that the tent seomed to be 
encompi3sed with real parterres.’ He also informs us 
that in Dothi Fort thore were palaca workshops, in one 
of which he saw ‘ manufacturers. of silk, brocade, and 
those fiae maslias of which are mado turbans, girdles 
with golden flowers, and deawoers wora by ladies, so 
delicately fine a3 froquently to wear out in one night. 
This articla of drei, which lasts only a few hoars, may 
cost fen or twelve crowns, and even more, when 
baautifully embroidered with needlew ork. ’ 
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consequently the cheapest of all,...... a Corge costing 
from. 16 to 30 Ronupies. 
- *The Chites which are made at Seronje are sold 
from 20 to 50 Roupies the Corge.... 
‘The fine Caliont-Chites are made at Brampour... 
‘The Bafta’s, or Calicuts painted red, blue, and 
black, are carri’d white to Agra and Amadabat, in 
regard those cities are nearest to the places where the 
Indigo ig made that is us’d in colouring: They cost 
from two Roupies to 30 or 40 apiece..... The 
Indians have a way to dip some of these Calicuts ‘in a 


certain water that makes them look like Water’d: 


Chamlets, which adds also to the price.’ 

Then he comes to ‘ White Calicuts’: 

‘White Calicuts come partly from Agra, and about 
Lahore, part from Bengala; some from Brouda, 
Baroche, Renonsari [Naysari], and other places. They 
are brought out of the Loom to Renonsari and Baroche, 
where they are whiten’d by reason of the convenience 
of their Meadows, and the great store of Limons that 
grow thereabouts. For the Calicuts are never so whit 
as they should be, till they are dipt in Limon-water. 

‘The Calicuts that come from Agra, Lahore, and 
Bengala, are sold by the Corge, and they are of several 


prices, from. seventeen Ronpies to three or four: 
hunder'd ..... 
‘The Calicuts that come from Renonsari. and 


Baroche, are one and twenty cubits long, new ont of 
the Loom; but in the whitening they shrink to twenty 
cubits. 

‘Those of Brouda twenty cubits from the Loom, 
and shrink in the whitening to nineteen and a half. 

‘All the Calicuts or Bafta’s that come from these 
three Cities, are of two sorts: for some are broad, some 
are narrow. Tho narrow are those I have already 
mention’d, the prices whereof are various, from two 
Mantoudi’s to six. 

‘The broad Bafta’s are a cubit and one third part 
wide, the whole piece twenty cubits long. The usual 
price of them is from five Mamoudi's to twelve: but a 
‘Merchant being upon the placo, may. cause them to be 
made much more large and fine, till they are worth 
five-hunder'd Mantoudi’s a piece. I. saw two pieces sold 
for a thousand Mamoudi’s. The English bought one, 
and the Hollanders another, each piece containing 
eight and twenty cuhits. 


‘Mahomed Alibeg, returning into “Persia ont of 


- India where he had been Embassador, presented Cha-Sef 


the second with a Coco-nut, about the bigness of an 
Austrich-egg, all beset with Pearls; and when it was 
open’d there was taken out of it a Turbantt that had 


*Salbank, writing to the Company on 22nd Nov. 
1617, said, ‘The staple commodities for merchandising 
that this country do yield are two\only and no more, 
indico and calicows, bat.of the latter such a wondrous 
and almost incredible: abundance [that not only this } 
whole pax of the world'is furnished therewith, namely 
Christenddm, Tarkie, Persia, Blarbary but as well | 
the western Indies themselves. 

+Thevenot writes; *The Turban worn in the Indies 
ig commonly little. ..... ‘The Rich have them of so fine 
a Cloth, that five and twenty, or thirty Ells of it, which 
are put into a Turban, will not weigh fonr Ounces, 
These lovely Closths are made about Dengale; They are 
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sixty cubits of Qaliout in length to make it, the oloath 
being so fine, that you oould hardly feel it in 
your hand. ‘Fux they all spin their th ead so fine, 
that the eye caa hardly discern it, or at leas: it seems 
to be bat a Cobweb.’ 

Lastly he devotes a paragraph to ‘ Twisted—Cotton * 
and informs us that it came from the Provinces of 
Brampour and Guzerat. 


VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


dear, and one single Turban will cost five snd Twenty 
Crowns.’ They who affect a Richer attire have them mixed 


with Gold; bat a Tarban of that Stuff costs several — 


Tomans, and...a Toman is worth about forty five 


French Livres.’ 
4s. 6d. or two rupees, and the Livre to Is. 6d. 


Young India 


- Young at 75 — 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
An English friend writes: 


“IT want just to tell you of a etee and 
_ photographs I have had from a dear old Swiss 
‘peasant woman of over 70, who spins and weaves 


away up in the mountains above Villeneuve. 
writes: in answer to letters that she has had of 
- mine, and then she says (in French dialect ), ‘We 


are commencing the winter and the snows are 


coming down to keep us company for-many months. 


I shall have plenty of time to occupy myself with — 


. ab loom. And I have now got an order for 
2 pieces at 59 metres, so I shall need the time, 
as I get tired easily in these days’ (at 75 years 
old!).. Her life is a perfect example of the full, 
yet peaceful and contented existence, which should 
be the lot of all peasantry. In the summer she 
works in the fields, 


the days are wet, and in the winter when the land 
- ig under snow, she works away at her wheel and 

her loom ‘all day. Take this hand-industry away 
from her, and she would be lost in complete 
misery. As it is, she is the happiest and sweetest: 
natured person On the mountain side. Why? 
Bocaure she alone, of all the peasants in that place, 
has retained the old indutry, and she alone has a 
foll and true life. I enclose you one of the little 
photographs which shows her sitting on a log of 
wood caressing one of her goats, which may give 
you some slight idea of her dear old face. . The 
younger woman is her daughter-in-law. ” 

I have the beautiful photograph which I am unable 
to reproduce in Young India, bat the imaginative 
reader will have no difficulty in filling in the picture. 
The point of the letter however is that even in that 
machine-ridden country, there are people who find their 
true peace in this at one time universal home-indastry 
of the wheel and the loom. And if this old woman, 
who for her industry is young af 75, finds her solace, 
got her livelihood, in the wheel and the loom, how 
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- The French Crown was equal to’: 


“this 


She - 


_ millions. ’ 


lesson. 


with just a few odd hours of ~ 
spinning and weaving put in here and there when 
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much greater is their need in this land where very 
few women reach the age of 75, where the majority 
needlessly are old at 50, and where millions of 
women need not merely the solace of an innocent 
cottage industry to orcupy their idle hours but who 
need it even more to.keep the wolf from the door? | 
If that is so, why do not the millions take to the 


home industry, even as the dear old Swiss sister does, 


and find from it their solace and their food? What 
is there to prevent them from doing 80 ?’ asks the 
ignorant scoffer. But. somewhat similar was the 


question put by a burly rough looking: Englishman to 
‘Surendranath Bannerjea in 1889 or 1890 when he was 
This worthy member 
‘of the firm of John Bull. and Company asked. the then 


haranguing an English audience. 


uncrowned king of Bengal,-if what the latter said was 
true that India desired freedom, what™ prevented her 
from taking it, how was it. that they, members. of | 
numerous and powerful firm, - 
breaking of window-panes, let. alone heads, as they the 
members were wont to do when they could not get 


what they wanted? So far as. my memory serves me 
right, the papers ‘recorded no answer from the orator. 


There was only a * hear, hear.’ from the audience. But - 
what the ‘honest Englishman said to Surendranath may’ 
be safely repeated even today, and we know that such 
a question will be no answer to the cry for freedom. 
We. may not know how to wim it. Knowing the way, 
we may. not have the power or the will to adopt it. 
Nevertheless the cry for freedom is both just and 
natural. Be it ever so metas it is. the first seg to 
freedom. 

‘In the instance of the starving millions the ‘scoffers 
forget in their ignorance that | the millions have not 
even the wish to cry out for work or bread. Hence we 
join the English historian in calling them ‘dumb 
We ( including the:scoffers.) have to be their 
voice. We have to teach the dumb millions the - first 
poverty and ignorance. They don’t know what they 
want or need. They are living corpses. © 

Who shall dare say to the untouchables that if they 
want their freedom, who prevents them from taking 
it? God is long-suffering and patient. He lets the 
tyrant dig his own grave, only issuing grave Warnings 
at stated intervals. : 

We would say, and justly, that though the taunt of 
the Englishman could be theoretically justified, it would - 
ill become Englishmen to beg. the question in that 
manner, when any one of us, though feeling helpless, is 
yet expressing the natural desire for freedom. So will 
it ill become us, middle class men and women, to hurl 
the taunt put by me in the mouth of the imaginary 
scoffer in answer to the crying need of the millions—a 
neod which they may not even feel but which a few of 
us feel for them. The way to answer the need is to 
multiply the number of such representatives who would 
not only be the mouth-piece of the dumb millions but 
would adopt corresponding measures by themselves 
taking up the wheel, by throwing away foreign fineries, 
by wearing Khadi and by not resting till every idle 
hour of the nation is usefully occupied. Then, but not 
till then, shall India’s women be young, happy and 
God-fearing at 75, even as the Swiss sister of 75 is 
represented to be. 


never heard of — 


We, not. they, are responsible for their awfal — 3 
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For Subscribers, South India F lood Relief 


[The following letter was received by me last year, 
and has been lying with me ever since, One of the 
signatories Diwan Bahadur M. O. Parthacarathi Aiyangar 
unfortunately died some time after signing the letter. 
The contents of the letter and the distinguished names 
attached to it speak for themselves, I heartily endorse 
the appeal. But before I can formally give effect tu 
it, it. is necessary to ascertain the wishes of the donors. 
In answer to the appeal issued in these columns and 
Navajivan, some sent their donations to the Satyagrah- 
ashram, some to the Nayajivan office, and some to 
the office of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. 
The funds were sent from time .to time to Sjt. 
Rajagopalachari npon requisition, Audited accounts were 
published by him in the: papers. The catastrophe was 
60 sudden that it appealed to the’ imagination of the 
Philanthropic public and a. liberal response was made 
to the various appeals that were issued. Tho result was 
that practically everywhere there was a surplus. The 
agencies created were unable to spend the full amount 
With due regard to the proper discharge of their duties. 
As the signatories to the ‘following letter inform me, 
the other agencies hayo © disposed of the surplus in 
some beneficial manner or other. I have not been in 
a hurry to use up the surplus of the amounts received 
in answer to the appeal made in these columns, It is 


deposited in banks and is bearing interest. India is 


unfortunately a land of almost perpetual famines, aud 
the chief activity of the All India Spinners’ Association 
at the present moment is directly to deal with such 
causes Of famine as- are within the power of man to 
control. Man cannot control and regalate floods beyond 
@ certain limit. hey will. take their toll. in Bpite of 
the exercise of all the ingenuity that man may 
be capable of. But floods always leave a 
legacy behind, which man can and is bound to 
deal with. In a similar mapner man cannot bring water 
beyond a certain point when the rains fail. Bat -man 
can produce conditions whereby people who are willing 
to work can find work enongh to buy food with, when 
| Nature leaves enongh scope for transferring grain from 
one place to another. It is exactly these causes that 
_ the All India Spinners’ Association is endeavouring in a 
humble manner to deal with through its growing army 
of workers. The method adopted is to establish spinning 
centres in places where there is the greatest need for 
work daring off-seasons. The ‘largest amount of such 
work is being done, as is now well known, in South 
India. And the letter I have reproduced is a recom- 
-mendation for the use of this surplus of the Flood 
Relief Fund through this agency. When I made an 
appeal for directing the funds for use in Orissa, no 
Sub3eriber objected and several wrote to me approving 
of the suggestion. I now invite the subscribers, if they 
wish, to signify their own opinion. In the absence of 
any opinion to the contrary from them within a 
fortnight of the publication of this, note, I propose to 
utilise the surplus in the manner suggested by the 
distinguished signatories. Needless to say I haye 
consulted all. my 90-workers, and they approve of the 
suggestion. 


. M. K. G.] 
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To, , 
Mahatma Gandhi, Sabarmati. 
MAHATMAJI, 


The various Committees which. promptly took up the 
work of relieving the acute distress caused by , the 
recent floods in South India. and to whose appeals 
there was such generous response from all parts of 
India have practically brought their flood relief work . 
to a close and are utilising heir unspent balances for 


such uther public purposes as may ameliorate the 
condition of the masses. | 


We understand that in the Fund raised by you for 
the South India Flood Relief, there is still left a fairly 
large sum, and that you are thinking of utilising it in 
some manner that may substantially: benefit the people 
of South India for whose relief the ‘fund was started. 

We need hardly tell ‘you that there can be no 
better use to which the balance of.the Fand may. be 
pat now than by giving it to the Khaddar work that 
is going on in South India and which has been — giving 
much needed regular relief to victims of famine and 
drought. Ce 


We therefore respectfully «recommend that tho- 
unspent balance of the South India. Relief Fund with 
you and your friends in Bombay may bo earmarked for 
Khadi work in South India through the All India 
Spinnors’ Association of-which you are the President 
and may be transferred accordingly. We are confident 
that the suggestion that we. make will meet with the 
approval of all the generous donors that contributed to . 
the Fund. Fees 
nae: We remain, Mahatmaji, 

Yours sincerely, 

8. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
‘Ss. RAMANATHAN, Secretary, . 

‘A. I. 8, A, Tamilnad and Kerala 

0, RAJAGOPALACHARI 

K, KELAPPAN, Diwan Bahadur - 
M, .O, PARTHASARATHI AIYENGAR 
M. KRISHNA NAIR, Diwan Bahadur 
MOL, C.and Ex-Diwan of Travancore 
T. RANGACHARIAR, Diwan Bahadur 


All-India Cow Protection Association 


' The Secretary acknowledges further receipt of yarn 
ag under: | 


MEMBERS’ YARN Yards 
18 K. Siddhagauda Sabarmati 24,000 
19 Jivaram Kalyanji Kothari Kotda 24,000 
20 Mathuradas Parushottam. Nnudhatad 24,000 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 have ‘advanced their totals to 14,000, 


24,000, 8,000 and 24,180 respectively. 


DONATIONS 

Chimanlal Chhaganlal Shah Ahmedabad 5,500 
Chhotalal Mahasukbhai ‘ 2,000 
Nanibehn Premchand Dhruva ___s,, 2,000 
N. R. M. Swami Bombay 2,000 
Chimanbhai Haribhai Amin Varnama 2,500 
P. Subbarao Guntur 1,000 
Y. Subrahmanyam Hast Krishna 4,000 
K. Saubhagyalingam West Godavri 2,000 
Tllegible 1,116 
Rameshvar Jhavermal Dhulia 1,727 
Chhibnbhai Keshavji Patel Bhamo 2,717 
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Weekly Letter 


Gandhiji’s Health 

Gandhiji may now be definitely said to have trae 
the corner.. It was not without a certain feeling of 
alarm that I quoted in my last letter an extract containing 
a disquieting deduction that Gandhiji had drawn. It 
would appear that he had been long revolving in his 
mind something like a long fast as a cure for high 
blood pressure. Doctor Ansari wrote advising him to 
give not only the body but the mind also perfect 
rest. And how can the latter be done without ceasing 
to worry, or rather ceasing to think? And he 
presented the difficulty to the doctor in his own way 
in a long letter that he sent to him: 

“JT do not know how I cen prevont the doings of 
Hindus and Musalmans from making me think furiously. 
Nor do I know how to prevent the growing starvation of 
millions acting upon my mind. I do not need to read 
papers and get information to make me continuously 
think of these things. The only way to prevent me 
from thinking of these things is for Hindus and 
Musalmans to behave like human beings rather than 
gub-human animals and for all of us who get more 
than our share of our daily bread to think of the vast 
majority of the teeming millions and for their sake 
to discard foreign cloth and for their encouragement 
to spin during: every idle moment.” 

But seeing that the doctor could not svlve the 
difficulty, he himself suggested his own remedy and 
asked for the doctor’s opinion. Dr. Ansari had been 
attending on him during the fast of 1924, and it was 
well, he thonght, that he might be consulted this time 
before he took any such drastic measure. So he went 
on to say: 

“Tf it is really a fact that high blood pressure is 
due to an over-wrought brain, I seriously contend that 
the only way to remove this tension would be to 
prescribe a starvation cure. Deep down in me I do 
feel that a prolonged fast is the only medical cure, 
because during the twenty-one day’s fast I could see 
that after ten days I had ceased even to think of 
the outside world. Tho starvation had created that 
temporary mental adjustment. Whilst I am eating, 
even if it was possible, the mind refuses not to think. 
But under staryation the mind will cooperate in ceasing 
to think and worry. And if in spite of the army of 
medical friends who see me and examine me, in spite 
of the quacks whose opinion I voluntarily seek, and 
in spite of undivided attention of devoted nurses, blood 
pressure refuses to yield and weakness persists, I shall 
certainly risk causing temporary pain to many friends 
and impose a fast upon myself either to.end or to 


mend this vegetating and vexing state. But there is 


no cause for alarm. It seems that the pressure will 
go down.” 


The reader may imagine our alarm at the patient 
quietly nursing drastic plans like these. But Nature 
seems to have triumphed, and successfully stopped all 
gloomy possibilities. For the blood pressure showed an 
usexpected fall last week and there is now no occasion 
for drastic measures. His present condition of health 
may also be described in his own words: 

“You can have no notion of the energy I have 
already regained. I have written for Navajivan foar 
articles this week, I-am really doing almost the normal 
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PNG peered > 
work for the papers now. And I do a fair amount of 
love letters. 

“But all this is nothing compared to the result of the 
medical examination yesterday. The pressure dropped 
from 180 to 155, and 155 to 150 is the normal for my 
age. I have been walking for the last three days over 
one-mile per day in two periods each extending to 30 
minutes. This is more than Amboli. So there. is ‘20 
anxiety about my health. There can be. no question 
now of leaving Nandi.. It would be foolish to think of 
leaving it till my previous strength is attained, if it can 
be at all, or till the season for Nandi ends which it 
does about July. ” 

It is some consolation that the oppressive nightmare 
of ‘a vegetating and vexing’ existence is lifted, and 
Gandhiji. himself is satisfied that Nature enables him to 
do at least part of his normal work. Let us then be 
patient with Nature. 

The Nurses 

Those whom Gandhiji used to call his jailers during 
those hurricane tours have now become his nurses, 
though even now when he is impatient with them he 
calls them by their former name. Until the 20th 
April the nurse was Gangadharrao, who seemed t0 be 
weighed down under the Cross that was hard to bear. 
He insisted on making his own arrangements in the 
bungalow given us by the Chief of Savantvadi and not 
only nursed Gandhiji with tender care, but has come 
to Nandi to share the burden with Sjt. Rajagopalachari. 
The latter is now the head nurse, bué it is about the 
nurses working under him that I am penning these 
lines. These are the number of young men from 
Chikballapur and Bangalore who have been serving 
Gandhiji and his party with devoted care and attention. 
It seems the Chikballapur people insisted on meeting 
the expenses of Gandhiji’s stay at Nandi, and in 
Consultation with Sjt. Rajagopalachari, have formed a 
regular establishment of workers to look after the 
arrangements here. These include vakils who do not 
disdain to work in the kitchen. Sjt. Rajaram Iyer, a 
graduate who has left the Bangalore Institute for Khadi 
work, is the chief, so to say, under whom the volunteers 
work as scullions. These volunteers are drawn from 
the colloges and schools at Bangalore, all overflowing 
with devotion and enthusiasm and ready to undertake 
the lowliest tasks. It seems scores of students have 
offered themselves for this service, and every week a 
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fresh batch comes to relieve the preceding batch. .I 


might mention one or two instances of the anxious 
care with which the Chikballapur people have looked | 
to even the smallest details. The hood over the chair 
that brought Gandhiji to the hill was made of Khadi, 
and even the chair-bearers wore Khadi. The Municipglity 
sent up a special scavenger for us dressed in Khjadi, 
and the barber coming from Chikballapur also weara 
Khadi. ‘Who got you this Kheadi dress?’ Gandhiji 
once asked the barber, suspecting that the Reception 
Committee had probably gone out of its way in furnishing 
him up with Khadi. The barber was strprised. When 
the question was explained to him, ho said he had 
himself got. his clothes made of Khadi, of course out of 
his reverence for Gandhijii No wonder theso very 
things, — the devoted service of the young men, and the 
solicitude of the people, — make Gandhiji more than 
ever impatient to get to work again. 
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‘What have we done to deserve all this service?’ 
is the question that ig always in his mind, and that he 
always loves to ask the people about him who with 
infinitesimally less deserts enjoy the fruits of that service, 

The Nurses’ Task 

That makes the nurses’ task all the more 
difficult. They appreciate Gandhiji’s feeling, buat they 
appreciate the public fecliag even more, that on 
no account should Gandhiji be drawn to work before 
he has thoroughly recouped himself. To add to their 
trouble, old Dr. Arumugam who came the other day 
examined Gandhiji and said: ‘You are qnite all right, 
sir. You may do as much walking and work as you 
like and can. These your attendants should not come 
in the way of it. They are unnecessarily alarmed. 
Possibly they are badly in need of treatment themselves !’ 
This was no doubt to reassure Gandhiji and the nurses 
both, but Gandhiji took the doctor too literally and 
trounced the nurses for not having always respected 
his wishes. 
too sacred to be reported here. But it led the 
nurses furiously thinking as to whether they shonld 
continue to serve or abdicate. ‘I am the jailer, but 
the prisoner may dismiss him any moment,’ said Sjt. 
Rajagopalachari at the end of the day, ‘but so long 
as I am the jailer, I must take the necessary 
precautions in order that the improvement in your health 
may be kept up’ ‘No question of dismissal,’ said 
Gandhiji considerably mollified.’ ‘I am ‘a good patient, 


and I must respect the nurses’ wishes, if often under 


protest.’ ‘ But,” said the nurse, “‘ under protest ’ should 
not mean that you should be brooding over a demand 
which has been refused you. If you are good, you 
will refase to think of the demand after it has been 
refused. Otherwise we would rather satisfy the demand 
and take the risk, then invite the graver one of 
raising your pressure.” ‘Well, I promise not to think of 
them. But I may tell you that there are certain 
things on which there is going to be no surrender. 
Whatever happens I must finish the Karnatak and 
Tamilnad programmes. They made all preparations 
and I am not going to disappoint them. I shall not 
insist on further programmes during the year, excepting 
perhaps Orissa, but these must be gone through, and 
for that purpose I shall stay in these parts as long as 
it may be necessary. ’ 

Recreation 

That was quite all right. Gandhiji had been more 
considerate than the nurses had expected, and thus 
encouraged, one of them quietly'made a proposal one 
day: ‘Would you not keep a day of rest? Not 
Monday, for in spite of silence or because of it, you 
work the most that day. One day should be entirely 
given to recreation. No work, no writing, only play.’ 

‘ Like backgammon, or whist or bridge, or pingpong ?” 
asked Gandhiji laughing. | 

ONG: 

‘Then what else? He who makes tho suggestion 
must make a definite proposal. ’ | 

‘I shall think of it.’ Seeing that there was a 
slight pause, Gandhiji eaid: : 

‘So your proposal has ended in smoke! It 
cannot be otherwise. What can you suggest where all 
work, is play and all play must be work?’ 

‘I do not mean play in that sense, 
complete relaxation, ’ 


I mean 
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It was a terrible hour, and the talk was 


- per mensem. 
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‘ Well, then, shall I suggest one-thing ? Get me 
a carpenter's tool box and broken spinning wheels and 
I shall repair them, or crooked spindles, and I shall 
make them straight. ’ 

‘No,’ said the nurse laughing. ‘It must be some 
new interest. You are thinking of spinning the whole 
day and even while you are mending the wheel you will 
be thinking of the same thing. ’ 

“ You know Sir John Gorst’s definition of recreation? 
‘ Recreation,’ he said, ‘is change of occupation.’ And 
that would be very good recreation for me. But if you 
like, I am quite ready to make cabinets and chests of 
drawers as I used to do in South Africa, Or stitching 
caps ?” Rory 

“That would be perfect and then we can sell those 
‘Gandhi’ caps, ” . 

‘Yes, perfect. You know in South Africa I 
stitched jackets for Mrs. Gandhi, and whether she felt 
comfortable in them or no, she wore them, Ask her. 
Kven if she did not wear them, she cannot have 
forgotten that I made them for her!’ 

The proposal did not end in smoke, but in hearty 
laughter, and laughter is certainly good for patients. 
Consolation enough for the nurses. M. D, 


The Skeletons of Orissa 

[ According to my theory, if Khadi work cannot 
be made a success in Utkal, it cannot be made a 
success anywhere. Yet, strange though it may appear, 
nowhere have the Khadi workers experienced a greater 
difficulty in organising hand-spinning than there. The 
eyes_of the living skeletons of Utkal are unlit by a 
single ray of hope. What interest can the means of 
livelihood have for one who has despaired of life itself? 
Those who have taken to spinning in Utkal are men 
who. still retain some hope of life. The Khadi worker 
there has not yet been able to touch the vast majority 
who have lost all hope. The people are dying under 
Our very eyes. We could see it clearly if only we 
had the eyes to see. We would then take up spinning 
for sacrifice and give away all our hoarded money for 
Khadi work, or in case we had none, we would cut 
down our lpxuries and superfluous expense and devote 
the sayings to the same end. 

It is only if we ourselves spin that we will be able 
to create the spinning atmosphere necessary to. quicken 
these skeletons to life. But a spinning atmosphere by 
itself cannot do more than merely touch: the fringe of 
the problem. Progress depends upon funds. No yajya 
can be complete without dakshina. And it is clear to 
me as daylight that spinning is the one true yajna 
today and to contribute funds for its advancement is 
the only dakshina. For those who have not yet realised 
this simple truth the following letter will serve as 
an eye-opener. M. K. G. ] 

The Utkal Khadi organisation rons two weaving 
centres, two spinning centres and four sale depots, 
besides a printing and dyeing department at Berhampore 
which is the headquarters. In all forty workers are 
employed. The average salary per worker is Rs. 22 
The annual outturn per worker comes 
to Rs. 1,000. Thanks to the efforts of Sjt. Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta the work in Orissa is now fairly 
well organised compared with the conditions that 
prevailed in the early stages. It is noteworthy that 
all the Khadi produced in Utkal is consumed locally; 
There is very little cotton cultivation in the province 
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and almdat 
bas io ke sported frcm other provinces. This makes 


Khadi in Oriefa, costlier ikon it would othe wise have 
Formerly Khsdi was imported; frem other 
era both inrdigerevs ord. ovtride 
of the Jatter. - Ontside 


been. 
piovirces into Urikel, 
Khadi was.old at the price : 
Khadi being. chearer, this meant sco loss. . This 
system has) now teen discarded, ard Y 
produced Khadi is stocked in the sale depots. © With 
‘the growirg preducticn tke workers hcpe to plece the 
whele -oogsnisaticn on a self-supporting basis though 


for capital ord the disporal of stock when production _ 
ig ircreated they may have to depend on outside 


assistance. — 


Sjt. Shankarlal and I. reached Berhampur . on 
Sankianti which is a great Hirdu festivel common all 


cver the ccuniiy. We vere told. that, according to 


-custem ncbedy. would spin or card on that day. 
away the ssme day. But. we were: determined: to do 
our best. - 
- Sit. Sbankarlal staying away to attend . to other, work. 
I was told that at Kodala the peasant: ‘women’ did not 
card: their own cotton but were only spinners. 


and carding, Carding is done by’. weaver-women who 


charge. an apna and a. half to card one pound. Inmany > 
_ cases the spinner does slivering herself. When we explained. 


_the- purpose of our visit they agreed to give us a 
- demonstration © of their spinning and: “carding. 
objection to working on Sankranti was only if. it was 
to be done for wege-earning: One of them brought 
8 little cotton and began to card. The bow was a small 
‘instrument made of solid bamboo and had two gut. strings, 
each consisting of four strands. © 


twisted round the strings in the process of carding. The 
_ woman who gave the demonstration used adumbell-beater. 
The carding was good though I noticed that it was 


. aioe overdone resulting in the characteristic specks. 


I then took my bow ont and gave a demonstration of 
‘hand-bow-carding. ” The twang of the bow soon brought 
around me a.ctowd of women and children watching the 
‘process with “eager interest. Using a local friend as 
interpreter _ I explained .t0 them the difference 
between good and bad carding. The professional carders 
immediately began to take akeeninterest. They appre- 
ciated the beauty of good carding. One after another 
they tried my bow. “ We can certainly card as well 
as you but who would pay us extra for the additional 
labour?’ they remonstrated; I knew that some of 
these carderg were weavers. ~ Addressing my remarks. 
to them, I said, “If you card cotton like this, and 


apin and weave it yourselves, I can assure yon, you will ~ 


find your labour amply rewarded.” — : 

We now proceeded to examine weaving. Khadi of 
various designs and patterus was to be seen on the 
loome. We were told that all these weavers had 
confined themselves for the last four years exclusively 


to Khadi weaving. They are now able to weave: six or 


reven yards a day which is double the quantity of what 
they wove four years ago. The weaving charges are 
generally two and a half annas per yard. Considering 
the poor quality of the yarn, the texture of the cloth 
was good, 
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all ike cotton needed for the Khedi work 


only locally - 


oe even and : fine ‘and did not break, 
This. 


‘Was very dirappointirg rews for us as we had. to: get . 
“T went to.one of the centres called Kodala, charges i in’ the. bargain. 
*We to. card y Ba 
. weayer—woman’s ‘work and if we-took to it, 
- be excommunicated, at ‘once.’ 
difficulties in the way “of ‘the - Khadi 


Spinning e 
is looked upon kere as an- occupation ruperior to weaving 


The 


We were told that two — 
strings helped to remove the cotton fibres that got 


_and half tiaies the quantity in return. for - yarn. 


. cloth for. personal ‘wear. 
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A good feature noticed in this village was that the 
weavers wore Khadi themeelves. 

The spinners +00 readily departed from their rule 
of observing a holiday and spun at our request. The 
wheel seen*by us was of twenty seven inches diameter 
and the’ mal ran over a bare spindle in:tead of on a 
pulley. The ‘spinner. spun in our presence at the rate 
ofsabout 150°yards per hour. She used slivers made 


‘by the woman who had just given us the carding 
demonstration. @ As she spun, she was busy 
_ things 


saying 
of which I’ understood ‘nothing. I was told 
that it was all a bitter. lecture addressed to the carding 
woman who made bad slivers and charged ' too much 
for making thent . The thread was coarse and broke. 
very. often owing. to the poor. quality of the slivers, 
I sat down and ‘spun a little myself.. The thread came 
‘Hallo, he manages 
_ well?” * they exclaimed. . I told them that if they 
ea theit own. eotton they would be able to do 
quite,.as well as. “J did and could save the carding 
There’ Was’ & chorus of protest. 
-they: said. °“ No, that is the | 
we. should 
.There are ever so many: 
‘workers. They 
have. not merely to reform ‘the wheels and the carding 
bows . which is. ‘comparatively easy but have to reform 


: customs and remove prejudices which is decidedly ‘tough 


work. I contributed my share by pleading the case for 
carding. I saw that they felt.convinced in their minds; 


but they could not summon ‘enongh bes a) there and 
then to promise to do it. 


Spinning wages at. these centres: is annas 4a pound, 
but at. Bolgadh,: which: happened to be an exception in 
the matter. of the common prejudice against carding, a 
different - and more ‘efficient practice is followed. In 
place of money payment the spinners get cotton one 
The 
extra cotton thus obtained by the Spinner is span for 
The system. works well and 
the organisers have decided to adopt it at the new 


‘centres they contemplate opening. 


Under the guidance of Sjt. Gopabandhu - Das famine 
naltat work throngh sp' nniog is carried on at® Puri; but 
for want of time, we were not able to gee anything 
of it. ie 

‘There is nO province so poverty-strickan ag Orissa. 
Drought and excossive rainfall have both contributed 
to this. The people are everywhere mere’ skeletons. 


’ Thousands carry on a lingering exis exce because death 


is not mercifal eaough t9 relieve their agoay quickly. 
To induce these people who have lost all interest in 
life to take to evea sach a light occupation as 
spinning will‘mean time. Tho faithfal and earnest 
band of workers now ready for extensive work in 
Orissa affords the most hopoefal siga. Given initial capital 
outlay and the assurance that every yard of Khadi 
produced in Orissa would be bought up, they may be 
expected to do a great deal to alleviate the present 
dire distress. 

( Navajivan ) LAKSHMIDAS PURUSHOTTAM 
tg ha ee 
Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Navajivan 
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OUTLINE SCHEME 


of 


SWARAJ, 


A word to the Reader regarding this Pamplilet. 


After presiding over the Gaya Congress, Deshaubandhu Das came to Benares for 
a little rest in January 1923. Shri Bhagavan Dasji, who had been pressing on the 
attention of the country continuously from 1921 onwards when the non-co-operation 
movement was launched, the necessity of defining Swaraj, met Deshabandhu Das in 
Benares and they had many long talks together on the subject. Shri Bhagavan 
Dasji then drew up the Scheme embodied in these pages and circulated them over thi 
single name of Deshabandhu Das with his consent. Shri Bhagavan Dasji_ has been 
writing, from time to time, ever since, in favour of this Scheme; and he drew the 
attention of Mahatma Gandhi to the necessity of educating public opinion in its 
favour when they met in Benaresin January last. (The interview was published 
in Aj and reprinted in the Hindi press. It is hoped that an English edition wili 
also soon be published through the medium of the English press). With the kind 
permission of Mahatmaji, this Scheme is being circulated with “ Young India’’ in 
the hope that it will attract the attention of all persons specially interested in the 


attainment of Swaraj. It is also hoped that they would please preserve this for 
future reference. 


Seva- Upavana, 
Benares. 
25 Chaitra 1983. SHIVAPRASAD GUPTA. 
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in some public statements made by me in October and Novem- 
ber, 1922, and again in my Presidential address at the Gaya Congress, 
on 26th December, 1922, I drew the attention of the public to the 
need for stating the fundamental principles and formulating the broad 
outlines of a Scheme of Self-government which should form the basis 


of Indian Swarai. 


Subsequently, the new party (known as the Congress-Khilafat 
Swaraj Party) which has been formed within the Congress, in conse- 
quence of division of opinion over the question of contesting elections 
for the official Councils, desired me to outline such a scheme, in con- 
junciion with other friends, who also had been pressing the matter on 
the attention of the Indian People for some time past, and were co- 
opted for the Drafting Commitiee. 


The Outline now placed before the public is the result, It 
was laid before a meeting of leading members of the new party, at 
Bombay, on 29th January, 1923. There was no time to discuss it pro- 
perly. Many of the members present (from almost all the larger 
Congress Provinces) expressed a general approval; others reserved 
opinion. But it was unanimously agreed that the draft should be 
placed before the Indian People, through the Press, and suggestions 
and criticisms invited. 


It was also unanimously agreed that the Outline represents 
the Ideal which should be kept in view, as one to be gradually worked 
up to, and that a certain number of intermediate and prograssive steps 
have to intervene, but which must all definitely, unmistakeably, 
steadily and progressively help to change the present regime so as to 
realise that ideal at no distant date. 


BomBAY, 
CHITTA RANJAN DAS. 


30-1-1923 


Notge—It is requested that all suggestions and criticisms may be 
sent, in envelopes marked on the face with the words, ““SSwaraj Scheme”, 
to the address of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Ananda Bhawan, Allahabad. 
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OUTLINE SCHEME OF SWARAJ. 


Ciarrenr I—Essenrran PRINCIPLES. 


The principles which guide this outline are those which have 
been honoured in India from time immemorial, and have been re-itera- 
ted in the Presidential Address of the Gaya Congress, in December, 
1922, thus 

“To form a scheme of government, regard must be had 

(1) to the formation of local centres more or less on the lines — 
of the ancient village system of India ; 

(2) the growth of larger and larger groups out of the integra- 
tion of these village centres ; 

(5) the unifying state should be the result of similar growth ; 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups must be practically 
autonomous ; 

(5) the residuary power of control must remain in the central 
Government, but the exercise of such power should be exceptional, and 
for that purpose, proper safeguards should be provided, so that the 
practical autcnomy of the local centres may be maintained, and at the 
same time, the growth of the central government into a really unifying 
state may be possible. The ordinary work of such Central Government 
should be mainly advisory.” 

Briefly, a maximum of local autonomy, carried on mainly with 
advice and co-ordination from, and only a minimum of control by higher 
centres, which will have some special functions besides. 

To this should be added that every possible care should be taken 
to ensure that the people’s elected representatives, who will constitute 
the Chief Authority for each grade of centre, local and higher, with 
power to make laws and rules, shall be, not self-seekers, but seekers of 
the public welfare. 

CHarrer LI—ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 
(a) Local Centres. 

1. The foundation of the whole administration should be in 
Local Centres (grama), small but practically autonomous. 

9. A Local Centre should ordinarily consist of a number of 
villages of which the population should total about ten thousand souls. 
(6) Town Centres. 

3. Towns (xagar), should form separate entities, and might, 
as necessary, be sub-divided into wards or quarters, of about the same 
population limits as the rural Local Centres. 

(c) District Centres. 

4. Rural and urban Local Centres should be integrated into 

larger groups of District Centres (zila) with populations of from five 


to twenty lakhs, 
(d) Provinces 


5. District Centres should be integrated into Provincial 
Organisations, 
6. Provinces (sooba) should be demarcated on the linguistic basis. 
Any which are considered too large may be divided into smaller ones. 
(e) All India Organisation. 
7. The Provincial Organisations should be integrated into 
and be co-ordinated by an All-India (Bharata-varsha or Hindustan) 
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panisati cording to population. 
oe re uae principles, each province should 
draw opie own scheme of administrative divisions to suit provincial 
variations. 
| Cuaprer III—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS. 

Functions should be as below: 

A, (i) Provision for appropriate Lducation of all educable 
children and youth of both sexes (Siksha or Talim). 

(i#) Provision for Re-creation (vinoda or dil-bastagi), e. Gs 
Public Gardens, Parks, Museums, Playing-grounds, Libraries, Reading 
Rooms, Art-galleries, Popular Lectures, Recitations, Processions, 
Pageants, Religious Festivals*, (Katha, Yatra, Kala-kshepam, Kirtan, 
Ram-lila, Krishna-lila, Maulud, Christmas and Easter celebrations, etc.) 
refining, elevating and instructive Dramas, Cinema and Magic Lantern 
shows, games and sports, etc. , 

B. Provision for Protection (Raksha or Hifazat), by means of, 

(t) Police and Local Militia and Regular Military Forces ; 

(iz) Justice and Settlement of Disputes, through Arbitration 
Courts or Panchayats in the narrower sense, and Registration of Deeds ; 

(ii) Apprepriate Medical help and Sanitation. 

C. Provision for ZKeonomice and Industrial Welfare (Jivika or 
Maash), by promotion of 

(7) Agriculture (Krishi or Zira-at) ; 

(iz) Cattle-breeding ( Go-raksha or Taraqgi-mareshi), i. é, 
increase and preservation of domestic animals of all kinds, for purposes 
of milk, wool, plough, transport, etc. 

(iii) Other Productive Industries relating to Mines, Forests, 
Fisheries, Salt, Sericulture, Arboriculture, etc, (Akara-karma of 
Madaniyat, etc , 

('v) Arts and Crafts and Manufactures of all kinds (Shilpa or 
Sanaat-hirfat) ; 

(v) Trade and Commerce (Vanijya or Tijarat); and 

(vi) By promotion and regulation of the various means which 
subserve the above, eg, Lailways, Post and Telegraph, ‘Shipping, 
Roads, Waterways, Canals, Bridges, Ferries, Presses, Public Buildings, 
Monuments, Rest-Houses, Currency, Measures of Flood and Famine 
Relief, Rates and Taxes, Tariff and Customs, Surveys of various “kinds 
(Geographical, Geological, Botanical, Meteorologica], Statistical, 
Archeological, eéc.), Friendly Relations with other States, ete. 

D. The above provisions would be made 

(7) by means of laws and rules which would be framed by the 
different grades of Panchayats, and would have force within the 
domains of their respective makers, the enactments of the lower grades 
of Councils being made with advice from and co-ordination by the 

higher when needed ; 

(ti) by appointment of executive official (who would be wholly 


responsible to the Councils appointing them) to carry out the laws and 
rules; and 
(i) by supervision of their work, 
nn intense ec a 
* as regards 
Chapter [Il]. 


Ee NBER i ee 
“ Places of Public Worship, for the various Ureeds,” see Appendix, Note to 
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Caarter [V.—Pancuayats AND ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS. 

A. Local Centres or Communes and Local Panchayats. 

(a) For each rural or urban Local Centre or Commune there 
should be one Local Panchayat of twenty-one periodically elected 
members, 

(2) This Panchayat should be in charge of the different 
functional departments mentioned above, so far as the Commune 


affords scope for them, and should carry on the work by means of 
sub-committees. 


(c) Under Education 

(%) they would maintain local Schools, giving elementary 
cultural and vocational-technical instruction, and 

(ti) would provide for suitable Recreation. 

(d) Under Protection 

(i) they would appoint their own Chaukidars (Watchmen), 
and would form Local Militia out of such chaukidars and other able- 
bodied men, and would provide for their proper training ; 

(ii) they would arrange for Arbitration Courts (the members of 
which would be separately elected), which would deal with simple civil 
(including what are now known as rent and revenue, divani and mal 
or artha-vicada) and criminal (faujdari or parushya-vivuda) cases ; 

(iii) they would also maintain an adequate Hospital (chikitsalaya 
or shafa-khana) and Medical Staff which would provide treatment free 
and be responsible for the proper Sanitation of the Commune. 

(ec) Under Economical and Industrial Ministration, they would ses 

(i) that all arable lands are properly tilled, and village 
commons, playing-grounds, pasture lands, groves, orchards, efc., are 
properly maintained, and a sufficiency of necessaries, specially corn, 
cotton and cattle, (or other forms of food, clothing, and accessories, in 
specially circumstanced tracts), for the use of the Commune, is always 
available within their jurisdiction ; 

(ii) that co-operative organisations, in the shape of Stores, 
Banks, efc., are maintained in the needed numbers ; 

(iii) that wells, tanks, ¢a/s, canals, and all means of supply of 
good water for drinking and other domestic purposes, and for irrigation, 
and all roads efc., within their Commune, are properly ma ntained ; 

(iv) that production of surplus corn, cotton, cattle, and other 
necessaries as well as comforts, and of mineral and other products and 
means of increasing the wealth of the locality is encouraged, cottages 
industries promoted, and arrangements made for commercial] dealing 
with this produce in such a manner as to avoid competitive waste. 

B. Intermediare Centres or Districts and District Panchayats, 

(2) The District Panchayat should be constituted by each 
Local Panchayat (or grou of Local Panchayats) periodically choosing 
one member, who may or may not be one of them; provided that the 
total number of members should not exceed one hundred ; and provided 
also that at least two fifths of them should be residents of towns. 

(b) They would form subcommittees among themselves on 
the lines before mentioned. eee 

(c) The District Panchayat would generaliy advise and noé 
control the Local Panchayat, in respect of all functions. Special 
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ely necessary. 

meses te U “ Education, the District Panchayat should 
maintain one or more higher eduéational institutions (like colleges and 
high schools) as may be necessary, which would give cultural as well 
as technical instruction. | 

(ii) They would also provide Recreation, arranging for the 
more expensive items which may not be within the means of the Local 
Panchayats. 

(e) Under Protection, they would 

) co-ordinate the Local Police ; oa : 

(ii) arrange to maintain some special Reserve of District Police: 

(iii) organise and co-ordinate the Local Militia, so that they 
might discharge the functions of a disciplined Army; and | 

(iv) Maintain one or more larger Hospitals and supply medical 
and sanitary advice to their Communes. aot 

(f) Under Economie and Industrial Ministration, the District 
Panchayat would 

(i) co-ordinate the Local Banks and Stores and other local 
economic and industrial and commercial enterprises; and 

(ii) organise or promote independent such enterprises. 

C. Town Centres and Town Panchayats. 

(2) Aggregation of dwellings containing ten thousand or more 
inhabitants should be regarded as towns. 

(b) Towns should be organised in the same way, generally, as 
the rural Local Centres ; and the same general principles should be 
applied to their functioning as to the rural Local Centres, as far as 
practicable, but regard must be had to the special variations in the 
économic and other circumstances. 

(c) For the purposes of the integration of the District Centres 
and the election of the District Panchayats, the rural and the urban 
Local Centres should be counted side by side as component units; and 
the headquarters or the seat of the District Panchayats would ordinarily 
be the largest town of the district. 

(qd) or the purpose of unifying the administration of each 
town as a single whole, the Town’s Members of the District Council, 
together with such other members as may be specially elected by the 
Ward-Panchayats, in the proportion of two or more per ward, should 
form a Town Panchayat (like the present Municipal Boards), which 
would be intermediate between the urban Local (i.e, Ward) Panchayats 
and the District Panchayat, and would discharge as many of the 


functions of the District Council, towards the whole Town, as may be 
conveniently possible. 


D. Provinces and Provincial Panchayats. 

(4 The Provincial Panchayats should consist of members 
elected by the District Panchayats in the proportion of one for every 
two lakhs of the population; provided that the total number should not 
fall below twenty-one, nor exceed one hundred; and provided also that 
at least half the number should be urban residents. They may or may 
not be members of the District Panchayats. 


(4) The Provincial Panchayats would advise the District Pan- 
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chayats and co-ordinate them and their work, using residuary powers of 
control under proper safeguards. 

(c) Its special work would be 

(4) to maintain advanced Educational Institutions (in the 
nature of Vidya-pithas, Dar-ul-ulums, “Seats of Learning,” “Centres of 
Knowledge,” Universities) which would give expert cultural and tech- 
nical training and promote research; 

(ii) to maintain special Police and Military Forces, for the 
guarding of Frontiers, Sea-boards ete; 

(iz) to make provision for Justice in special cases; 

(iv) toadminister Provincial Railways, Water-works, Canals, 
Roads, etc. 

EL. The India Panchayat. 

(a) ‘The All-India Panchayat should consist of members elected 
by the Provincial Panchayats in the proportion of one for every thirty 
lakhs of population, but Provinces which may have a total population 
of less than thirty lakhs would send one representative. At least three- 
fifths of the members should be urban. 

() The functions of the India Panchayat would be similar to 
those of the Provincial Panchayat mutatis mutandis; a special one 
would be to deal with neighbouring States ( including Indian States 
and Foreign Countries. 

(c) The India Panchayat should create a Consulting Senate, 
consisting of eminent men and women of thought and special know- 
ledge, belonging to all parts of India, who would be elected by the India 
Panchayat from time to time, without restriction of numbers, etc., and 
who would be asked for advice on any subject, as needed, by the India 
Panchayat or the Provincial Panchayats. 

(d) The language of the India Panchayat should be Hindustani 
while the Provinces would use their mother tongues. 

I. Special Provision for Filling up Vacancies. 
Generally, if a member of a lower Council is elected to a 
higher, his place may be filled up by a new election by the same 
electorate. 
Cuaprer V—THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE CHOOSERS AND THE CHOSEN. 
1. Every individual of either sex, who has resided in India for 
at least seven’ years, and is at least twenty-five years of age if a man, 
and twenty-one years if a woman, should be entitled to elect to the 
Local Panchayat. 
2. The members of the Local Panchayat should elect to the 
District Panchayat. 
3. The members of the District Panchayat should elect to the 
Provincial Panchayat. 
4. The members of the Provincial Panchayat should elect to 
: ayat. 
i. a ie Be aus of all four grades of Panchayats should be 
permanent residents of the country, preferably of the particular centre, 
and should be chosen irrespective of their creed, caste, class, color, race, 
or sex, but subject to adjustment, where unavoidably necessary, for 
purposes of creedal or communal representation, 

6. Such representatives should ordinarily be not less than 
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the body of the vast agricultural popula- 
tion, and the consequent crashing down, 
before long, of the whole much too top- 
heavy organism. 


This balance will be restored by empha- 
sizing the separate autonomy of the village 
groups and the towns—the needed co-or- 
dination and mutual support being secured 
by the advice, and where absolutely neces- 
sary, the control, of the Provincial Autho- 
rity. The need of this separateness 1s 
recognized even under the British regime 
by the distinction between Municipal 
Boards and District Boards, though, of 
eourse, in that regime, the ‘local self- 
vovernment’ of the Boards is carried on 
under the strict ‘otker-government’ of the 
district officials. 


The reason for fixing more elastic po- 
pulation-limits for the District and Town 
Groups is this. In the Punjab, the popu- 
lation of the existing twenty-nine districts 
varies from five lakhs to ten lakhs, and 
gives an average of about seven lakhs. 
The twenty-six districts of Bombay vary 
between three and twelve lakhs, and give 
an average of eight. The average for 
Bengal is sixteen ; the largest population 
not only in Bengal, but the whole of 
India, being that of Mymensingh i. e., 
forty-five lakhs. The average for Madras 
is also sixteen. Also for Behar. That 
for the U.P., ten. Some of the larger 
districts, 7. 7., Mymensing with forty-five 
lakhs, Vizagapatam and Gorakhpur with 
thirty-two each, Dacca and Darbhanga 
with thirty each, Muzaffarpur and Midna- 
pore with twenty-eight each, are too 
bulky for convenience of autonomous 
administration. Even the men of the 
British regime have been thinking of 
dividing some of them into two or three 
districts each. The capital towns have 
eleven or twelve lakhs. The lower limits 
for towns may be regarded as ten thou- 
sand. The Census officials of the present 
regime have defined the town as every 
continuous collection of houses inhabited 
by not less than five thousand persons. 
Ten thousand is suggested in the text, 
later on, in view of the fact that that figure 
has been suggested for the rural Local 
Centre also. In British occupied India 
there are about twelve hundred ‘towns’ or 
villages, with a population between five 
and ten thousand, or a total of about 
eighty lakhs. In view of such facts, elastic 
limits, of five to twenty lakhs, have been 
suggested for the District. For purpose of 
symmetry, the ‘figure might have been 
fixed at ten lakhs uniformly. It is the 
actual average. forthe two hundred and 
seventy-five districts of British-oceupied 
India. But the centre of a district has 
ordinarily, to be a fair-sized town. And in 
tracts where towns are few and far bet- 
ween, large agricultural areas and popu- 
lations have to be grouped around and 
with them. Natural boundaries, rivers, 
forests, ranges of hills, ete., also make for 
variation of area and population 


Nore to Cuapter ITI, 
Functions. 


Western writers divide the functions 
of government, into (1) Constituent or 
Protective, and (ii) Ministrant or Promo- 
tive, The former are what may be called 
negative mainly, (a) the prevention of 
crimes and branches of peace, and (4) ad- 


| justment of wrong ; in other words, pre- 


a a 


ventive and curative, or police-military 
and judicial. The others are positive and 
constructive, the active promotion of the 
welfare of the community. 


The Jaisser fair school of  socio- 
political thought, looking at the mischiev- 
ous consequences of over-interference by 
the State, i.e., the Bureaucracy, would 
confine the duties of government to the 
former only; and would give to the 
individuals, regarded as units, who com- 
pose the Public or People, full liberty to 
work out their own destiny in their own 
ways, in competition with each other so 
far as positive welfare or ‘success in life 
—whatever that might mean—is concern- 
ed. This is the school of individualism. 
Another school, looking at the immense 
waste of energy and life, which results 
from unregulated competitior, and at the 
exploitation of the less cunning and les 
able ‘many’ by the more cunning and 
strong ‘few’, (so that the evils of bureau- 
eracy re-appear as the evils of plutocracy )' 
and also realising that widespread and 
substantial and lasting ‘ success in life ” 
depends more upon ‘mutual aid’ and co- 
operation and communal organization, 
than upon individual enterprise, recom- 
mend State-regulation and the free 
exercise of promotive functions by the 
State in new ways which will obviate the 
evils resulting from bureaucracy. This 
school of thought is generally known as 
that of Socialism ; but by differences of 
views as to the ways, becomes divided into 
many, known as Collectivism, Commu- 
nism Anarchism, State-socialism, Guild~- 
socialism, etc. 


As usual, the truth isin the golden 
mean, and error in the extremes. The 
best course is the middle ecqurse. Our 
Swaraj must maintain a balance “between 
Individualism and Socialism, ( swartha 
and parartha); must reconcile the two. 
For both are necessary to full civilized. 
life, even as the pronouns ‘I and We’. 
The needed reconciliation will be effected. 
by maximising local elective autonomy 
and minimizing centralization. 


As to the preventive and curative 
functions, Police-Military and Justice, 
there is no dispute. Also as regards: 
Medieative and Sanitative, which may 
be regarded partly as protective and 
partly as promotive, Sanitation being" 
preventive of disease and proraotive of 


health, and medication being curative 
of ills. 


But a certain amount of ‘promotive’ 
work must also be done by the various 
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grades of Centres. This work may be 
grouped under two main heads, the promo- 
tion (7) of right Education, the very 
foundation of all communal welfare, (and 
therefore placed here before even Protec- 
tion) and (2?) of Economic and Industrial 
Well-being. Education will include Re- 
creation also, as being indirect education 
in a popular and elastic and almost more 
effective form. 


It is the duty of the elders of the 
family (7) to protect the younger genera- 
tion, (72) to amuse and educate them, 
(222) to settle them in life, to put them 
in the way of earning a livelihood. The 
duty, the right, the function, of the 
elders of the village, of the districts, of 
the provinces, of the country asa great 
whole, is zone other. All the functions of 
government are either these, or subsidiary 
to these. 


A word may be specially added here 
on the subject of Recreation. The object 
of measures under this head would be two- 
fold; (¢) to provide such refized enter- 
tatnment, for young and old alike, as 
will give healthy re/acxation, as well as 
healthy /one, and also indirect yet very 
useful education, to the mind and body 
of all sections of the public, in leisure 
hours; and (72) at the same time to dis- 
place the ertl recreations, of drink and 
drugs and other social v'ces and harmful 
indulgences. It should be borne in mind 
that some recreations human beings z7// 
have; and where healthy ones are not 
easily available, evil ones wz/Z be re- 
sorted to. 


The desirability should be considered 
here, of putting provision for ‘Places of 
public worship for the various creeds” 
among the duties of Panchayat, under 
the head of Education and Recreation, 
and putting it even in the forefront. The 
Worship of the Infinite, (a more indubi- 
table fact than the Finite, is Re-creation, 
creation anew of the soul and the finer 
elements of the body, nourishment for 
the inmost heart, in very real sense. That 
the Elders of tha Commune should have 
the duty of making this provision duly 
(and separately only to the extent un- 
avoidably necessary, and with at least one 
place where members of a// and any creed 
might join occasiorally in a Common 
Prayer worded so as to be acceptable to 
all)—this would conduce to the liberalisa- 
tion of all the creeds concerned and thence 
to the Religious Peace which is indispens- 
able for India’s and the world’s progress. 


_ Nore ro Cnaprer IV. 
Panchayats and Allocation of Functions, 


Tne placing of the head-quarters of 
the District Panchayat in the largest 
town of the district will make the co- 
ordination of the administration of the 
town and the country easy. And it is in 
accordance with natural tendency. The 
danger that. the town may begin to 


| will choose them. 


dominate the country, is guarded against 
by the provision that the country members 
of the District Panchayat should be in 
the majority. 


The proportion of the two classes of 
members is made equal in the Provincial 
Panchayat, and reversed in the India 
Panchayat, because the upper bodies have 
to deal more and more with technical and 
non-agricultural affairs. 


The Essential Change. 


“Advisory and not mandatory except- 
ing in rare cases’—this is the essence 
of the change needed in the administra- 
tion. The change is one of sprit. The 
details of the official executive machinery 
may remain much as they are now; but 
if the exeeutive, the judicial, and the 
legislative powers are separated, and the 
‘legislators’ (in the broad sense) who 
compose the Panchayats, of all grades, 
are elected, and the higher Panchayats 
ordinarily advise and not command the 
lower Panchayat, and the executive 
officials are really responsible to the Pan- 
chayats, then, it is expected, the evils of 
the present regime will be cured. For 
the autocracy of the Bureaucracy will be 
replaced by what may be ealled an aristo- 
demo-cracy. Aristo-cracy, because the 
Panchayats will be composed of the dest 
and most trusted and honoured of the 
people; demo-cracy because the people 
The members of the 
Panchayats would not exercise any execu- 
tive powers directly, either in their in- 
dividual or their corporate capacity, but 
would only make laws or rules or pass 
resolutions. These would be earried out 
by the Executive. And the Executive or 
at least the chief officials thereof, would 
be appointed and, if necessary, dismissed 
or otherwise punished, by the Panchayats. 
In some cases the executive official may be 
an elected one. He too would be subject 
to the supervision of the Panchayat. The 
control of the Panchayat-Legislative 
would thus be exercised over the Execu- 
tive by means of this power of appoint- 
ment, dismissal, or advancement. The 
Judiciary would be mostly elective also, 
subject to approval by the Panchayat- 
Legislative. 


This separation of powers would mini- 
mise the temptations to, and opportunities 
of, corruption for all, and would make 
the Executive (and also the Judiciary) 
responsible to the People, in the persons 
of their Elect, which responsibility is the 
one great desideratum to-day. 


It will be remembered that Mr. 
Gokhale suggested and endeavoured that 
Advisory Committees should be formed in 
each district, to advise the district officer 
in all important matters. Of course, the 
Bureaueracy declined, on the ground that 
it would interfere with the individual 
responsibility of the district officer. 
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When they said ‘responsibility’, they, 
ef course, meant ir-responsibility; for 
when was the district officer responsible, 
and to whom? If he was or Is respon- 
sible at all, it was and is only to the 
Bureaueratic Clique. If Mr. Gokhale 
could have agreed, as was suggested in 
some quarters, that the Advisory Com- 
mittee should be nominated by the 
district officer himself, then, indeed, 
there would have been no difficulty m 
the acceptance of his suggestion. Only, 
then, each district officer would have had 
a standing Darbar of so many courtiers, 
the nawab-ic arrangement would have 
been complete, and the People would have 
been worse off than before. 


What is needed is that the Advisory 
Committee should be a Panchayat, made 
up of the Elders of the People, which 
will not interfere with the pretended 
and non-existent responsibility of the 
executive official, but will make it real 
and enforce it. 


Measures are outlined later on, for 
further safeguarding and ensuring, as far 
as is humanly possible, the uprightness 
of the members of the Panchayats them- 
‘selves; for such safeguarding is the very 
heart of the whole scheme. 


It should be noted that, though 
option is given, the presumption is that 
the majority of the members of the 
higher Panchayats will be chosen from 
among the members of the lower, who 
will be all directly elected by the People. 
Constant and sympathetic touch and 
unity of spirit and of work will thus be 
maintained throughout, and the People 
will, for all practical purposes, directly 
elect to all the Panchayats, Local, 
Intermediate and Central, even though 
technically. the election to the latter 
will be by a process of distillation 
through electoral colleges. The latter 
process has some advantages, which 
too will be secured by this method. 
The immense worry and trouble and 
expense of holding huge elections, by 
millions upon millions of voters, over 
and over again, fora handful of seats, 
would be all saved. And in the Local 
Panchayats, with their small area 
and population, and through them, in 
the upper ones, the elected and the 
electors will be in constant touch with 
each other, and public opinion will carry 
its full weight and receive its full due, 
influencing the members vf the Local 
Panchayats and through them those of 
the upper ones effectively. 


It is very desirable that there should 
be a certain number of persons who 
should belong to all grades of Panchayats. 
They will serve as the personal linking 
medium and would bind together 
all parts of India continuously and 
effectively, and at the same time: keep 
all the centres in real touch with 
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each other. And this would be one 
important measure for guarding against 
the possibility (which is always present 
in federations of practically autonomous 


‘areas and communities) of their falling 


apart, under the influence of false 
provincialisms and insularities and other 
such causes, (which are very liable to 
be fostered by the linguistic demarcation), 
and so weakening the whole. Another 
measure is connected with finance, 
in the shape of/ some special All—India 
taxation; andathird, with the use of 
a common language by the All-India 
Panchayat. Both are mentioned in their 
proper places. 

In this way. the virtuous (and not the 
vicious), cirele of (not to use the harsh 
word ‘government’, but) administration 
of the affairs of the People, for the 
People, (by the People’s Trusted and 
Chosen Elders) will be wholesomely 
completed. Human affairs should be 
administered by those who know human 
nature in mind and body; a People’s affairs 
should be administered by those who are 
its Elect and are in constant and sympa- 
thetic touch with, and therefore know, 
the People and their requirement of body 
and mind. 


It will be seen that, under the seheme, 
the District Councils will be fairly 
large in point of numbers. A district of 
the maximum population of twenty lakhs, 
will have a Panchayat of one hundred 
members; whereas the provinces ‘which 
are largest in population (at present) 
will have no mure in their Provincial 
Panebayats. As ‘the bulk of the admi- 
nistrative work will be disposed of by 
the Local and the District Council, when 
they are really autonomous, very large 
numbers for the upper Council are unne- 
cessary from the standpoint of diposal 
and distribution of work between and 
by sub-committees. Very large numbers 
are also otherwise undesirable in deli- 
berative bodies. The personnel may be 
changed at short intervals, by framing 
rules in that behalf. It may be observed 
here that theze sub-committees properly 
framed and used, would correspond to 
heads of guilds, and would seenre to the 
communal] administration, the advantages, 
on a higher level, of the village-community 
as well as the city-guilds-system. 

Note to Cuaprer V, 

Qualifications of Chosers and Chosen, 


With regard to the ages suggested for 
Electors, the idea is that only those who 
are mature in body and mind, and have 
had some experience of life, and especially 
of family responsibility, should be entrust~ 
ed with the duty of choosing those who 
would rule their affairs. The ages sug- 
gested would ordinarily give these requi- 
sites in India. It seems that in England 
the difference is reversed, twenty-one is 
fixed for men and thirty for women, 
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Perhaps it was thought that at the earlier 
age, women would be too busy with family 
eares and work inside the home, to be able 
to take much interest in the work outside. 
In India women are as mature in body 
and mind at twenty-one as men at twenty- 
five ; and these different ages, if fixed as 
suggested, would generally enable husband 
and wife to go to the poll together. 


As regards the qualifications of the 
elected it has been said at the outset that 
the conditions for election should be 
such as would make it humanly _pro- 
bable that the electors may be seekers of 
public weal and not self-seekers. The 
qualifications mentioned in the Outline 
Scheme are as “the outward symbols of 
the inward grace.” They are such as 
ordinarily go with the wise and _ self- 
denying and philanthropic nature. The 
reasons for suggesting them may be 
mentioned in greater detail as below. 


(a) Legislators should be permanent 
residents of the country for which they 
are to legislate; but their creed, caste, 
class, colour, race, or sex should not, as 
such, be regarded either as a qualification 
or as a disqualification. Without per- 
manent residence in the country, sympa- 
thetic understanding is not possible; while 
taking account of creed, caste, e¢c., in the 
elections, imports into the resulting legis- 
lature the vicious spirit of conflicting 
interests and party-polities in place of the 
virtuous spirit of each caring for all. 
But if, because, at present, there is much 
ereed and caste and class jealousy existent 
in the country, it should seem necessary 
that some exceptions should be made, 
there is provision for communal representa- 
tion. It is to be trusted, however, that 
once the scheme begins to work, the whole 
atmosphere will change so that these 
jealousies will disappear, and it will be 
realised by all that civic well-being is 
independent of creeds and sectarian beliefs, 
as has been realised in Japan. 


(4) At forty, persons have well passed 
middle age and usually have children of 
their own and thus experience of the 
house-hold life. This will make reason- 
ably probable that the legislator possesses 
intimate knowledge of human nature in 
its more common and impostant aspects, 
knows what responsibility for the well- 
being of other means, and has sober and 
mature judgment. But he should have 
also retired from all competitive bread- 
winnirg or money-making, and should 
be living on his past earnings or on a 
‘pension’. So, he would feel financially 
independent ; his outlook upon life, his 
attitude towar.'s his fellow-being, would 
have changed from that of selfish taking 
to that of unselfish giving; and he would 
have all the leisure needed for his public 
duties. 


It may be that many persons are not 
able to retire from their business or pro- 


| grey-haired persons. 


fession at forty. But we do not want 
many. Exceptions will be able to. And 
we want exceptionally selfless men for 
this essential and highest kind of public 
work. ‘Twenty-one persons in ten thous- 
and are not too many to expect. If the 
country cannot provide even so much self- 
denial, it may as well give up all attempt 
at Swaraj. But the country has been 
showing capacity for self-denial; and 
there is no need to be doubtful. Moreover, 
if few people are in a position to give up 
business or profession at forty, many can 
and ought to, at forty-five or tifty, with 
considerable benefit to the whcle moral 
tone of themselves and their community. 
And if the Panchayat members are fifty 
years or more, there is no harm done, but 
rather more mature wisdom and experience 
secured. After all, even under the current 
managements, the deliberative and legis- 
lative and guiding assemblies of most 
nations and communities are composed of 
A younger and phy- 
sically more vigorous and active age is 
wanted in the executive offices, where 
action is required more than thought. It 
has to be remembered that the old have 
heen young, and know what the young 
know ; but the young ave vot been old, and 
do not know what the old know ; though it 
is devoutly to be prayed that they may all 
become very very o!d and learn all that the 
old know, exeept the pains of old age! It 
may be that many persons tend to become 
mentally inactive also, after fifty-five or 
sixty. But between forty-five and fifty- 
five is ordinarily, a very good age for the 
kind of deliberative and legislative work 
we have in view here. And there are 
eases, though rare, in which the mind is 
thoroughly capable and active, and the 
body healthly, right up to seventy or more. 
But it may be worth while to fix a maxi- 
mum age-limit also, say sixty or sixty-five 
as the minimum is forty. 

Provision may also be made for excep- 
tions. It may be that these high age-limits 
will sometimes exclude really brilliant 
younger men. Our conception of the 
legislator requires notdreddiance but wisdom. 
Brilliance comes and goes, and plays false 
and proves tinsel, and makes messes, but 
wisdom lingers. Wisdom is matured know- 
ledge plus philanthropy, patriarchal bene- 
volence. Brilliance may well wait and 
mature into asofter, steadier, soberer light 
and do its duty so much the better after 
attaining the forty years. If it is subs- 
tantial, ib will not get extinguished by 
waiting a few years. Yet, for cases in 
which the work of the Panchayat con- 
cerned is likely to suffer if any particular 
person 1s shut out because of the age- 
limit, provision may be made for excep= 
tions, as said. 

(c) We want another qualification in 
our Panchayat member. He should have 
done outstandingly good work, in some walk 
of life—whether literary, scientific, educae 
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tional, priestly, mediéal, artistic, ele, or 
administrative, official, military, e¢e., or 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, finan- 
cial, efe., or as a labourer and manual 
worker ; and he should have done this and 
at the same time acquired a reputation 
for uprightness and honest dealing and 
sympathy for fellow-creatures. An aged 
agrjculturist who has tilled his few 
acres successfully, has raised up a good 
family, is respeeted and trusted in his 
own and neighbouring villages, and can 
express his views clearly, is a wise village- 
elder, in short, may be a more useful 
member of a legislature which has to deal 
with vast agricultural interests like those 
of India, even though he may be only just 
able to sign his name, than many brilliant 
speakers or writers with only a college 
education that has little touch of reality. 


(d) Another desirable condition is 
that the legislator should not receive any 
cash remuneration for his work from the 
public funds. Such cash payment, while 
perfectly right and even necessary in other 
fields of work, taints the peculiar fiduciary 
status of the /egzs/ator, who should stand 
in the position of Trustee and Elder to 
the people. He should therefore meet all 
his personal expenses himself. But, of 
course, all his ex-officio expenses must be 
met out of public funds. This would 
invest the legislator with the venerable 
dignity which naturally belongs to such 
an Elder. Trust, honour, reverence—these 
ara the proper, the only, and the natural 
price of patriarchal benevolence and car- 
ing ; and they usually ave paid, where the 
generous instincts and traditions of the 
community have not been perverted. 
Also, the giving and receiving of such 
honour—a reward greater than power and 
wealth and amusements, for it can be 
enjoyed not only in life, but also after 
the death of the physical body, which the 
others cannot be—is a great nourishment 
to the heait of both giver and receiver, 
and is a continuous inducement to bene- 
volent work on the part of the latter 
(when tt is not mixed up with and corrupted 
by power and wealth,) and a powerful check 
against temptations to corruption. The 
natural corollary of this is that in all 
public functions, the unsalaried legislator 
should have rank and precedence above 
all salaried office-bearers as well as persons 
engaged in competitive money-earning 
professions. 


It will be readily seen that the idea 
underlying this condition is that which has 
. been discussed and emphasised before, thé 
idea of spritualising politics by changing 
the whole culture and civilization of so- 
ciety from its present mercenary to a mis- 
stonary basis, even as the work of the elder 
in a family is done for the youngers, not 
for mercenary motives, but out of ‘mis- 
sionary’” benevolence. The right instinct 
is already there; it has only to be re- 
vived. Many western countries do not, 


or until recently did not, give any sa- 
lary to their legislators, Aldermen 
are not paid. Nor are justices of the 
peace. The theory about the honorarrum 
of the barrister is the same. But the 
prevailing mammonism of western Civi- 
lization has corrupted the whole moral at- 
mosphere of human life and penetrated in- 
to and vitiated even the most sacred 
domestic and fiduciary relations. If this at- 
mosphere cannot be purified by the in- 
troduction of the missionary and _ pa- 
triarchal spirit in the Panchayats, the 
Legislators and the Courts of Arbitra- 
tion, then there is no hope of true 
Swaraj. 


(e) It goes without saying that, 
grade after grade, each Panchayat should 
have, in its personnel, members pos- 
sessing between them, all the knowledge 
and experience needed for dealing with 
all the different kinds of work which 
the panchayat as a whole has to attend 
to. For making rules for, and dealing 
with, each main department of work, 
the Panchayat will have to form a sub- 
committee out of its own members ; and it 
is obvious that these should have spe- 
cial knowlodge of that kind of work. 


(f) Another important point is this: 
There should be no ‘standing’ offering 
of vr canvassing for, himself by any 
one as a candidate for election. The idea 
of self display and seeking election is 
wholly incongruous with the spirit of 
philanthropic public service. Favours 
are sought, not burdens. The conception 
here should be, not that the electors 
confer a favour or honour on the elected, 
but that they place a heavy burden of 
public work on him; and it is therefore 
they who are tobe placed under obli- 
gation, and sbould request the electee, 
instead of being .equested by him. Seek- 
ing election for oneself has an inevitable 
savour of selfishness of some sort or 
other about it, which is quite inconsistent 
with our ideal of the legislstor, Of 
course there will always be possibilities 
of abuse. But the point to be eonsi- 
dered is whether they -vill be Jess or 
greater than under the current systems,. 
under which the gross abuses of “elec- 
tioneering”, areas much a by-word as 
commercial ‘and financial ‘‘profiteering” 
and bureaucratic “domineering.” And 
it has also to be remembered that 
the mere public acceptance and declara- 
tion of the principles and ideas here 
suggested will change for the better, 
the whole tone and atmosphere of 
politics. 

It may be objected that we may make. 
a rule that there must be no canvassing 
etc., but—will not persons surreptitiously 
get others to nominate and canvass for 
them? The reply is that obviously we 
do not profess to be able to abolish all 
evil. Whoever or Whatever made the 
Universe has not succeeded in doing so, 
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Human beings can obviously not do better. 
Indeed, some people think and believe that 
if evil were abolished, good would disappear 
automatically also. But what human 
beings ought to and ean do is, to trv to 
minimise the evil and maximise the good, 
in a given time, place, and circumstance. 
We profess only to make suggestions to- 
wards this No doubt, there will be room 
for underhand doings. But the other 
conditions which we propose must not be 
overlooked. They will blunt the edge of 
the temptations to such doings. Thus, 
legislators will not be entrusted with 
executive powers, as they are to-day, in the 
capacity of Ministers or Executive Coun- 
cillors, ete. Judicial powers will also be 
separated off from the other two. And the 
re-formed publi¢ opinion will make a 
different atmosphere altogether. The 
general recognition of the non-mercenary 
principle; and of the principle of the 
division of the rewards of extra honor. 
and special official powers, and extra 
wealth, and more amusements eic., in 
correspondence with the division of labour 
and functions and the difference of the 
main kinds of temperaments and capacities; 
the condition that legislators should not 
be engaged in any money-making business, 
which will naturally keep the public eye 
alertly and/wakefully upon his purity—all 
this will make the election something to 
be accepted only from a sense of duty, as 
a burden for which the only (but great) 


recompense is honor, rather than to be | 
eagerly sought for as a means of easy | 


selfish joys. 


Norte to Cuarrer VI, 


Separation of Functions. 


That Judicial functions should be 
separated off from Executive functions is 
admitted even by the Bnreaucracy in 
profession; though they are avoiding, 
might and main, the carrying out of their 
profession into practice. But it is not 
equally generally recognised that the 
Legislative function should also be 
separated off from thé other two. Even 
more radically dangerous than the com- 
bination of Judicial and Executive, is 
the combination of Legislative and Exe- 
cutive. If the LExecutive-Judge will 
always decide in favour of himself, or 
of his class or clique, the Executive- 
Legislator will make Jaws in favour of 
himself or of his class or clique—a far 
more radical danger, mischief at the 
very root. 


In the ancient Indian scheme, the 
man of thought was the Legislator, 
and the man of action was the Executor 
of his law. Such a pioneer of reform 
in India as Raja Ram Mohan Roy has 
expressed an opinion that the downfall 
of India began when the Rajas usurped 
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composed by Rishis, not by Rajas 
The Islamic tradition is similar, too. 
Therefore no legislator should have direct 
executive power; but the Legislature 
should supervise and control the Executive 
which should be responsible in every way 
to the Legislature. This is the very 
essence of responsible government and 
self-vovernment as conceived here. Where 
the chief Executive and the chief Legis- 
lative are practically identical, and the 
members of the former are substantially 
or heavily salaried as in England, true 
responsibility ceases, maneuvres and in- 
trigues of party politics beeome rampant, 
and legislation cannot be disinterested. 
In other places the opposite error is 
observable, wz, that if the Legislative 
is separated from the Executive, the 
latter is free of control by the former. 


Note to Cuapter VII. 
Finance. 


These provisions will reverse the pre- 
sent order of things, secure financial auto- 
nomy, and provide a safeguard against 
the disastrous extravagance and top-heavi- 
ness which are the consequences of exces- 
sive centralisation, have plunged western 
countries in hopeless indebtedness and 
bankruptey, and are ruining India also, 


Nore to Cuarrer VIII. 
Proprietorship. 


The opposite tendencies are patent in 
politics and economics as throughout 
human and other nature, in all the aspects 
and manifestations thereof. ‘he current 
names for them are Individualism and 
Socialism. Other names for them are 
egoism and altruism, the separative ‘I’ 
and the communal ‘We’, mutual struggle 
or struggle for existence, and mutual aid 
or alliance for existence, competition and 
co-operation. To endeavour to suppress 
either, and retain the other only, is a fatal 
error, due to ignorance of the very ele- 
ments of human nature, or to blinding 
arrogance and greed for power and wealth. 
Bureaueraey and all other ‘cracies’, as also 
the many current schemes of collectivism 
—one of which is being tried in Russia 
under the name of Bolshevism=are always 
committing ‘this disastrous error of one- 
sided and top-sided excess and exaggera- 
tion, and therefore are always committing 
suicide while causing grievous disturbance 
and injury to the People. Russian Bol- 
shevism, after a vain endeavour to abolish 
private property, in the course of which 
widespread misery of the most awful 
character has been caused, seems now to 
have decided to recognise private property, 
as was inevitable. Safety lies in reeognising 
both these indefeasible and unabolishable 


the power of making laws from the | aspects of human nature, and in trying 
Pandits. The ancient Smritis are all | to reconcile them wisely. The growth 


/ 
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of the sense of separate Individuality, the 
crowth of egoictic intelligence, of the insti- 
tution of monogamous marriage and the 
sentiments connected with it, of the defini- 
tion of the family life, of the sense of pri- 
vate property, of the customs of inheritance, 
of the incentive to productive efforts of an 
ever more complicated order—all these are 
inter-connected, inter-dependent, flourish or 
decay, together. At the same time, by 
that paradox of antimonial duality or 
ambivalence which is the very nature of 
the universe, their flourishing is possible 
only in the setting of a Society. Society 
and Individual, “We’’? and “I’’, are inter- 
dependent yet opposed. The reconcilia- 
tion must be found in a National Organi- 
sation of Society, such as will give due 
play to the instincts or forces of individu- 
alistie competition, (droh-atmaka vibhutz) 
as well as socialist co-operation (sambhuya- 


samutthana, sangh-atmaka  sambhut¢). 
Refinement of life is not possible 
without accumulation of wealth; 


and that is not possible without some 
play of Individualism (ryashti-budhhi, 
bhed-budhhi, swartha, khud-garei, khudt) 


the sense of private, exclusive, separate 


possession. But the excess of individual- 
ism leads to class-wars and disruption 
of communities, and ( when the spirit 
of Individualism puts on the mask and 
the larger form of Nationalism) to world- 
ruining wars, like the recent or indeed 
stil! continuing European War; and so it 
defeats its own ends and commits suicide. 
To guard against this excess, toset due 
limits to private accumulations, to ensure 
even the refinement against. degenerating 
into vulgar loudness, to bring about an 
equitable distribution of necessaries and 
comfort—this is the work of the spirit 
of socialism (Samashti-buddhi, abheda- 
buddht, parartha, tsar, aq/-i-ijmaat). The 
reconciliation is to be found in making 
the private life simpler and the publie 
possessions richer, by putting ‘private’ 
individuals in charge of ‘public’ pro- 
perties of common use and enjoyment 
like public parks, museums, 00s, 
children’s and youths’ playgrounds, read- 
ing-rooms, libraries, roads. tanks, wells, 
places of worship, rest-bouses, dharma- 
shalas, sara‘s, almshouses, bathing ghats, 
hospitals, ete., and inducing them, by the 
incentives of public honour (and publie 
censure in the opposite case) to lay out 
their individually-accumulated wealth on 
these. In this connection the principle 
of the separation of the. four main 
prizes of life should be very carefully 


ee 


borne in mind. The preservation of 
the integrity of the central authority 
(in other words, of the purity of the 
Legislature), and the inducing of all the 
individuals composing tke community to 
put forth the best work that there 1s in 
them—these are the main problems of 
government and _ social organisation. 
Modern governments and modern collect- 
ivist schemes and experiments are all 
failing to find asolution for them. As 
said before, Lenin, in Russia, after*extra- 
ordinary efforts to abolish private property 
has realised that capitalism has to be 
restored (though, no doubt, witi limita- 
tions). He is reported to have found out 
that the peasants avoid working more 
than will produce enough for their neces- 
sary wants, and are not interested in 
supporting the ‘intellectuals’ ete., who are 
necessary for the State’, unless special 
inducement is applied. Now the simple 
cld traditional solution, in India, of these 
problems is the separation of the four 
main prizes of life, viz. honor, power 
wealth and amusements, which constitute 
the main ambitional inducement to strenu- 
ous work of correspondingly different 
kinds. Tse possibility of combining 
them, of securing them all, is the one 
prime cause of all kinds of social and 
political corruption. Separate them, and 
you at once minimise the temptations of 
the central authority, and at the same 
time provide an adequate (if not excessive) 
inducement to every worker to put forth 
his best. Socio-political reform of, the 
affairs of human beings, if it is to be sue- 
cessfully carried out, must not ignore these 
facts and laws of the Science of Psy- 
chology, ze, of Human Nature. 


By taking due account of these 
laws and facts, it is possible to minimise 
the disadvantages and pick out the advan- 
tages of all the many forms socio-political 
organisation, which man has tried of the 
village community, the city-guilds system, 
the city-state, the country-state, theocracy 
and sacerdotalism, autocracy and monar- 
chy and despotism, aristocracy and feud- 
alism and militarism, plutocraey and 
capitalism, bureaucracy and oligarchy 
of many kinds, and finally democracy 
and colectivism of many shapes and 
forms, each one only a lop-side exaggeration. 
of one constituent and necessary element 
in the corporate life of humanity—and 
synthesise them all anew in a truly 
beneficent form of Swa-raj, government of 
the comunity by cts higher self. 
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The Story of 


_My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K. Gandhs ) - 
PART iV CHAPYER I 


*‘Love’s Labour: Lost’? 

Mr. Chamberlain had come ‘to get a gift of 35 
million pounds from South Africa, and to win the 
hearts of Englishmen and Boers. So he gave a cold 
shoulder to the Indian deputation. — 

‘ You know, " he said, ‘ that the Imperial Government 
has little control over self-governing Colonies. 
grievances seem to be genuine. ; 
but you must try as best as you can to placate the 
Europeans, if you. will live in their midst. ’ 


The reply cast a chill over the members of the . 


deputation. I was als? “disapp int rad aud saw, that it 
was an eye-opener for us il and that we should start 
with our work de novo: I explained the situation to 
my colleagues. 


In fact there was nothing wrong abont Me 


Chamberlain's reply. It was well that he did not 


mince matters. He had brought home to u3 in a 


rather gentle way the rale of “might being right? or 
the law of the sword. 

‘Bat sword we had noze. “We scarcely had the 
nerve and the muselé even to receive sword-suts. 


-Mr. Chamberlain had “given only a short time - 


If Shrinagar to Cape Comorin 
Darban to: Capetown is not less 
‘and Mr. Chamberlain had to 
hurricane speed. 


to the sub-continent. 
is 1,900 miles, 

than 1,100 miles, 
cover the,” long distance at 
From Natal he hastened to the Transvaal. 
to prepare the case for the Indians there too 
‘and sibmit it to him. Bat how: was I to go 
‘to Pretoria ? 
to procure the necessary legal facilities for my going 
there ia time. The War had reduced tho Transvaal 
‘into a- howling wilderness. There were 
were there waiting to be replenished and opened, and 
. that’ was a matter of time. And even refugees could 
not be allowed to rotura there until the shops were 
‘ready with provisions. Every Transvaaller had 
therefore to obiaia a permit. The European had no 


difficulty in getting it, but the Indian found very — 


hard. 

. Daring the war many officers aad soldiers had come 
to South Africa from India and Ceylon, and it was 
considered to_be the daty of the British authorities to 
provide for such of them as decided to settle there. 


Your — 
I shall try my best, 


I had 
Oar people there were not in a position - 
neither | 


provisions, nor clothing available. Empty or closed shops . 


on his haf, . 


They had in any event to appoint new officers, and 
these exparienced man came quite handy, The quick 
ingenuity of some of these created a new department. 
“It. showed their resourcefulness. There was a special 
departmest for the Negroes. Why then should there 
not be one for the Asiatics ? The argument seemed 
to be quite plausible. When I reached there, the new 
department had already been opened and it was 
gradually spreading its tentacles. The officers who 


’ issued permits to the returning refugees may issue 


them ‘to all, baf how could they do so in respect of the 
Asiatics without the intervention of the new department ? 


- And if the permits were to be issued on the recom- 
_mendation- of the new department, 
responsibility and burden of the permit officers could 


some of the 


thus be lessened. This was how they had argued. 
The fact however was that the new department wanted 
some apology for work and the men wanted money. 
If there was no work the department would be found 
unnecessary and be discontinued. So they found this 
work for themselves. 


The Fodians had to apply 69 this docarimanie a 
reply would be vyouchsafed many days after. And 
as there were many intending to return to the 
Transvaal, there grew up an army of intermediaries or 
touts, and they with the officers looted the poor 
Indians to the tune of thousands. I was told that no 
permit could be had without inflaence, and in some cases 


-one had to pay up to a hundred pounds in spite of the 


inflaenco that one could bring to bear. Thus there 
seemed to be no way open to me. I went to my old 
friend, the Police Superintendent of Durban, and said 


. to-him: ‘ Please introduce me to the Permit Officer and 
help mo to obtain a permit. 


You know,. that I have 
been a resident of the Transvaal.’ Immediately he put 
went out with me and got me a_ permit. 
There. was hardly an hour for my train to start. I 
had kept my luggage ready. I thanked Suporintendent 
Alexander and started for Pretoria. — . 

I now had a fair idea of the difficulties ahead. On 
reaching Pretoria I drafted the memorial. In Durban 
I do not recollect the Indians having been asked to 
submit in advance the names of their representatives. 
Bat thera was the now department’ here, and so the 
Indians were asked to do so, The Pretoria Indiang 
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had already come to know that the officers wanted. to 
exclude me. 
Bat another chapter is necessary for this painfal 
though amusing incident. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Shopkeepers turned Rulers 
IV 


In the second quarter of the seventeenth century 
thete came a severe depression due to famine, flood, 
pestilence and wars. 

As President Rastell of the Surat factory wrote to 
the Agent at Bantam on 22nd April 1631, ‘These 
parts of Guzerat above all other being bereaft of the 
greater part of weavers, washers and dyers, who (such 
a5 are escaped the direfall stroaks of famine) are 
disperst into forraigne parts of greater plentie, leaveing 
few or none of their facullty to putt either themselves 
or us into action; and God knowes many yeares must 
pass ere the ordinary traffick of these parts be 
re-settled againe into its wonted frame and condition." 

And writing to the Company on 31st December 
1630, Rastell said, ‘Ths poor mechaniques, weavers, 


washers, dyers, et¢., abendoning ther habitacions in. 
iaultitudes, and iustead-of reliefe eloewhere have perished 


in the feilds for want of food to sustain them.” 
Bickford, writing to the Company on 8th January 
1631, observed; ‘[The people] for want of food 


(with Jacobs sonns) with their whole famylyes dayley 


trayell into forraign partes to seeck broad. And for 
want of this last yeares rayne is soe much augmented, 
that onely for want of su;ienance with food, the poor 


people lye as a woefull spectacle to behould in oar — reason of the findds, that wee could passe from one 


sireetes and highwayes as wee passe along, dying and 
dead in great nombers.’ . 


John Vian during his cruise to the Comoro “islands | 


met on 7th October 1630 ‘two small boats full. of 
pour pepooll that came from Cambay bound for-the 


Decan countrye, by reasonn of the extream famyne in 


Cambay and all the Mogolls countrye ’. ere 

Methwold, writing to the Company on 29th 
December 1634, reported ‘scarcity of calico’ and 
accounted for it as follows; 

‘ First, the scarcity and consequently the deareness 
of cotton wooll, which we conceive doth cheifely arise 
from the great price which all sorts of graine hath 
yeilded for some forepast yeares, which hath undoubtedly 
disposed of the country people to those courses which 
hath bene most profitable for them, and so discontinued 
the planting of cotton, which could not have bene 
vented in proporcion of former tymes, because the 

_ artificers and mecbaniques of all sorts were go miserably 
dead or fledd from all parts of the Kingdome of 
Guzeratt; which is the second cause that hath 
occasioned this great stand in the callico trade, and 


cannot be so restored: to its pristine estate as that we. 


may hope to see it in it’s former lustre for man 
to come,’ 

The calamity was go Severe, that 
had not recovered from its evil effects even after 
years. President Breton, 
8rd January 1646, said: 

‘The country (Brodra, Broach, Nuncery) ig in a» 
much happier condition then when the Agrs investments 
were first set on foot, yet doth not nor will for many 
years 80 abound as before the famine, when in Broach 


y yeares 


Gujarat 
fifteen 
writing to the Company on 
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40 or 50 corge of broad and narrow baftaes were 
procared daily, whereas at present #0 many peeced 
without trouble cannot be acquired. * : 

There are many more references to this famine ia 
the letters of European traders: 

‘This [Gujarat] that was in a manner the gardem 
of the world is nowe turned into a wildernes’ ( Letter 
to the Company, Dec. 9, 1631, by Captain James 
Slade, apparently some ancestor of Miranbehn ). 

‘ Dearth haveing fild the waies with deaperate 
multitudes, who, selling their lives att nought, care not 
what they enterprize soe they may bat purchase means 
for feeding, and wiil not dispence with the nakedest 
passenger’ (Letter io the Company by President 
Rastell etc. at Surat, Dec. 31, 1630). 

“And as wo travelled from Swalley to the oytty 
Suratt, manie dead bodyes laye uppon the hyeway; and 
where they dyed they must consume of themselfes, 
beinge nobody* that would bairey then. And when ‘Wee 
came into the citty of Saratt, wee hardly could see ame 
livinge persons, where heretofore was thousands, and 
ther is so. great a stanch of dead persons that. the 
sound people that came into the town were with the 
smell infected, and att the corners of the streets the 
dead laye 20 together, one upon thother, nobody buirying 
them.. . . No man can goe in the streets but must 


resolve to give great almes or be in danger of being 


murthered, for the poore people cry with a loude ~ 
voice; ‘Give us sustenance or kill us.” The fair feilds 
hereaboutare all drouned with great fluds and the 
frnits of the earth cleane washed away with these ~ 
waters. The waters were so highe in the citty, by. 


house tothe other butt by boats; which was never 
knowne in the memory of anie livinge man’ ( Letter 


-by a Dutch factor at Surat, Dec. 11/21, 1631 ). 


John Reeve, writing to the Company on 31st January 
1632, said, ‘The great mortality of poore people in 
Meslapatam and other townes adjacent, occasioned by 


. the greate derth of rice and other graine, was the cause 


of our longer stay by 60 dayes uppon the Cost, for 


the major part of boeth weavors and washers are dead, 


the country baing allmost ruinated; but. great hoopes 
of a plentifull harvest this yeare.’ st 
These ‘ hoopes” were evidently not realised, for in 


- Read’s letter to the Company, dated 23rd January 1633, 


we are told: 
‘ Mesulapatam of Armagon was also sorely opprest 
with famine, the livinge eating up the dead, and men 
durst scarsly travell in the countrey for feare they. 
Should be kild and eaten. ’ ey, 
The Badshahnama has a graphic and poetical: notice 
of this famiae, which, however, can’ be examined only 
in the next section. VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI © 


“Andrews, writing to the Company on 13th April, 
1660, said, ‘In Scindye neayer famine raged worse in 
any place, the living being hardly able to burye the dead.’ 

The British Government in 1837 were responsible 
for introducing a refinement by maintaining in Kanpur, 
etc., a special establishment which patrolled the streets 
and the river to remove the curpse3, although even 
then, as Romesh Dati informs us, in other places, ‘the 
dead lay on the road-side, unburied and unburnt, til] 
they were devoured by wild animals, ’ 
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Cow ». Buffalo? or Cow cum Buffalo ? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
iti Dolpa cs the cause of cow 
. in your receni article giving the conditions 
of cow protection you said that the question of the 
protection of the cow should not be mixed up with 
that of the protection of the buffalo. At the back 
of this suggestion seems to be the fact that the 
buffalo bull. is not useful for agricultural purposes. 
But in Konkan he is fairly useful. It is the buffalo 
ball which draws the municipal refuse carts, which 
works Waterpumps, and even draws the plough, 
especially when there isa heavy downpour disabling 
the bullock, and most of the agriculture in Konkan 
is being done under monsoon conditions. The 
buffalo bull has therefore his place in Konkan. 
“The Konkan cow does not yield more than one 
pound of milk, whereas the buffalo yields 5 to 10 Ibs. 
It may be possible, after systematic breeding, to 
make the cow yield more and richer milk, but. the 
buffalo needs no special culture at all. Does not 
therefore the buffalo in Konkan at any rate need 


as much protection as the cow? Please correct me 
?f I am wrong. — 


“The buffalo, I admit, has no place on the 
ghauts where the temperature is higher, fields are 
bigger and water scarce. 
both to drink and bathe in. Konkan is the place 
for him. 

“Your tannery and dairy are for cities. Lor 
the villages you must suggest some more practical 
ways and means. Let every village possess a 
stud-bull, maintain him partly from the common 
fund and partly from contributions from those who 
make use of it. This can be done everywhere and 
it will improve the stock. Could you not suggest 

. similar other remedies?” 

These are appropriate questions. My article was 
not intended to throw the buffalo by the board, 
it suggested the stopping of buffalo-breeding in her 
own interest. In other words it meant freedom of the 
buffalo from its bondage. We have domesticated the 
cow for our own uses and therefore it has become 
part of our religion to protect her. It was my object 


to show that in trying to breed the buffalo, as we do 
the cow, we might lose both. 


The Konkan example does not affect my proposition. 
We must, of course, make use of the existing stock of 
buffaloes, and let it be done in parts like Konkan. But 
our duty is clear. We must not increare our’ respoasi- 
bility by breeding the buffalo where we can do with 

the cow alone. We must therefore content ourselves 
with the use of cow’s milk only. Tt should not be 
necessary in a city like Bombay to use boffalo’s milk in 
preference to cow's milk. An endeavour shold be 
“organised on a large scale to cheapen. the supply of 
pure cow's milk, and to improve the milk yield of the cow. 
It is possible too to make cow's milk richer. All these 
things have been developed into a science in Hurope, 
especially in Donmark. Cows in those countries yield 
richer and more milk than our bulaloes. I have heard 
from Vaidyas that buffalo’s milk lacks and can never 
be made to have the hygenic and bealth-giving pro- 
perties that cow's milk possesses, Pious people have told 
me, that cow's milk is Sattwik ( possessing finer qualities) 


protection writes 
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He needs much water — 


159 
whereas bnffalo’s milk is famasik (gross), Ido not know 
how far this is trac. I am trying to ascertain the 
truth through the proper channel. But it does 
seem 40 me, that all that the buffalo can give and even 
more, the cow also can or can be made to give. If 
this is true, why should man, baying regard to his own 
needs, make himself responsible for breeding the buffalo? 
And having regard to the need of the buoftslo, why 
should we needlessly keep her in bondage? Or to put 
it. more simply, why should we press her into our gervice? 
The fact that some people make a ‘pecuniary 
gain out of buffalo breeding can have no place 
in this religions discussion in which we 
have in view the good of all. In thinking 
solely of the narrow. interest of the self or of the 
moment, we haye ruined ourselves, i.¢. cur country and 
our religion. We can be a nation, only when we try 
to think in terms of the wider interesis of the country. 
If we cannot even think in those terms, it is no use 
talking of religion. From the national point of view, 
the good of the country is the supreme consideration. 
From tho religious point of view the good of all 


‘living beings from the cow down to the ant is the 


supreme consideration. 

- Tat the reader now turn to the table given elsewhere 
in this issue. The table relates to the income from and 
expenditure on the cattle maintained at the Satyagrah 
ashram. The names are those of different cows. The 
manager in his-covering letter says: - ig 

“Jt is by no means the rule that the buffalo 
yields more than the cow. Some of the cows in the 
table yield a net profit, some just pay their way and 
some are boarders. ‘These last we shall prevent. 
from breeding and propose to take light work from 
them. A sterile cow has already been trained 
to do some work. The buffalo calves sell cheap, 

whereas some calves of the cow are worth Rs. 100 

each. Two or three have taken the place of the 

horse with the result that we have dispensed. with 
our horse-carriage.” 

The Ashtfam has decided to have no more buffaloes. 
‘We may~not draw large deductions from the table, but 
it is certainly obvious that if the cow is fed properly 
she compares favourably with the buffalo in her yield, 
she does not cost more, and her calves are much more 
useful. . nse 

I propose to publish in Navajivan the results of 
the further experiments that are being conducted in the 
Ashram. oa Ay: 

The Konkan friend is not right when he says that 
the dairy and the tannery are useful only in and for 
the city, and have no place in the villages. The cow 
has become’ a costly proposition even in the villages. 
It is as essential to keep proper accounts of her yield 
and to improve her stock and her milk in villages as in 
cities. And the skinning of dead cattle and the prompt 
and skilled treatment of the hides is more essential in 
villages than in cities, and that is the work to be done 
in tanneries. '¢ 

It is a painful fact that in our present condition 
we have to cultivate the science of tanning in the cities 
and then take it to the villages. For one thing it is 
impossible: to conduct. big experiments in the villages, . 
and cattle that are slaughtered in the cities come from 
the villages. If we can therefore conduct experiments 
in dairying and tanning from the religious and national 


‘ 
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— 


point of view in the eities, we can easily give the 
benefit of them to the villages, and. the cattle wealth of 
India which is at the present day being destroyed 
because of our ignorance will be saved, and man and 
animal will both be less unhappy than now. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Nagpur Satyagraha 
(By M. K. Gandhi) | 
I see an Associated’ Press telegram in the papers, in 
which Mr. Manchershah Awari is reported to have said, 


that. he had my consent and full sympathy for his — 


movement of civil disobedience with regard to the Arms 
Act and the Explosive Substances Act, designed for 
the release of the Bengal detenues. 

If my recollection is correct, either the A. P, 
representative has misunderstood Mr. Awari, or the 
latter has misunderstood me. I have no recollection 
of having given my consent in advance to Mr., Awari’s 
‘proposed launching ont on civil disobedience in any 
connection whatsoever. It is really contrary to my 
practice to give such consent in advance. I. did 
@isouss the theory of civil disobedience with Mr. Awari, 
for whose patriotic spirit and self-sacrifice I have 
‘great regard. Idrew Lis attention to the grave 
limitations of ciyil disobedience. He spoke, and rightly, 


with great warmth and concern about the Bengal 


detenues, and I remember having said, that if some 
movement in the shape of civil disobedience could be 
conceived and successfully launched, it would bea 
great thing. I hold that view even at the present 
moment. For I regard the indefivite detention of 
the Bengal patriots without aay trial of any sort as a 
grave injustice. And if I have remained dumb, it is not 
because I do not feel the wrong as keesly as the closest 


_ friends of the detenues, but because I do not desire to 


make a fruitless exhibition of my powerlessness. A 
public worker has to learn to endure with fortitude 
what he cannot care. And bed-ridden though I am, 
if I could think of any feasible civil plan for securing 
the release of ‘these prisoners, I should embark upon 
it without the slightest hesitation. 
that I have none in view. 
is that there is no atmosphere in the country for civil 
disobedience. We have fallen upon evil times. The 
atmosphere today is one not of non-violent disobedience 
but of very violent and suicidal: disobedience, - 

Ihave no knowledge whatsoever of what is being 
done in Nagpur. I can pronounce no ; , 


: judgment ‘upon 
Mr. Awari's movement.. I have given no consent for the 
movement. 


I had intended to say not one word about 
the moveinent, and it- would have been. well if Mr. 
Awari had not dragged in my name. If he thought 
that his movement had my consent, he should have laid 
the whole of his plan in a concrete form | 
secured it in writing. If-I had approved 
could not have taken an active part myself, I would 
at least have backed it with all the force at my 
command through these columns. He must now thank 


before me and 
of it and if I 
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himself if my disclaimer harms his movement in any way: 

And let it be a warning in future to every one 
concerned against using my name in connection with 
any movment without my previous consent in writing. 
Indeéd it is necessary for workers to become self-reliant 
and dare to prosecute their plans if they so desire 
Without hankering after the backing of names of 
persons. supposed to. be great and influential. Let them 
rely upon the strength of their own conviction and the 
cause they seek to espouse. Mistakes there will be. 
Suffering even avoidable there must be. But nations are 
not easily made. There will have to be rigid and iron 
discipline before we achieve anything great and enduring, 
and that discipline will not come by mere academic 
argument and appeal to reason and logic. Discipline 
is learnt in the school of adversity. And when zealous 
young men will train themselves to responsible work 
without any shield, they will learn what responsibility 
and discipline are. And out of this army of candidate 
leaders, will arise one real leader, who will not have to © 
Plead for obédience and discipline but who will 
command it as a matter of course, because he will 
have been tried in many a skirmish and will 
have proved his right to undispnted leadership. 


Appeal to South African Indians 

The following appsal addressed to the Indians in 
Soath Africa by Gandhiji is traislated from Navajivan: 

The Rt. Hon. Sriaivas Sastri has yielded to the 
pressure of friends in accepting the office of the first 
Ambassador for India in South Africa, at the sacrifice. 
of his cherished wishes, solely with the object of serving 
you. It rests with you to make the best use of his 
seryice3 aad his presence amongst you. You cannot 


-do so unless you fulfil the followiag conditions:- 


1. You will not expect too much. 
. 2. You will not try to seek relief in purely 
individual cases through him. 
You will not swerve from truth in your dealings 
with him. To be false to him would be to be 
false to yourselves. . 

4. You will remain completely united. 

5. You will put your owa house in order and purify 

yourselves. 

You will*not assume that all your grievances will 
disappear with the coming of the Rt. Hon. Sastri 
_ He will have done enough if he 
Succeeds in seeing that no new restrictive legislation 


3. 


- is passed against you, that the Operation of the old 


‘restrictive enactments iz not made unnecessarily harsh 


‘ and that,the spirit of the new Agreement is carried 


out by the Union Government. 

The Rt. Hon. Sastri ig going there as the 

representative, not of individuals, but of India a3 a whole. 
Hé»is going there to uphold the prestige of India, 
Therefore you will not run to him for relief in every 
individual case. If you do, you will make the mistake 
of expending a pound for the matter of a penny. 
_ Oar strength depends solely on truth. No matter 
how you behave in your business dealings, you will 
never in the interests of the community think of 
swerving from the path of truth in your dealings with 
the Rt. Hon. Sastri. In attempting to deceive him 
you will be working your Own ruin, 
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We here constantly eoeive reports of dissensions 
ssbriaret you. If you go on creating different and 
conflicting interests, ¢, g. the rights of the rich as 
distinguished from those of the poor, the rights 
of the North Indians as distinguished from those 
the South Indians, of the Colonial-bora as distinguished 
from those of the merchants, of the latter 
Fibs those of the indentured, of the Transvaal 
Indians a8 distinguished from those of the Cape 
Indians and Natal Indians, you will lose the little that 
you have gained. If you want to better the position 
of the whole community, you will always ‘stand 
united. 

We are ultimately to win by our own endeavour 
Which does not mean sharp practice, but self-purification, 
which again means reform from within and purging 
ourselves of evil customs and superstitions, educating 
our children, and contributing money for education as 
well as other measures of social reform. In this 
work of self-purification, the Rt. Hon. Sastri’s profound 
experience as an educationist and reformer should be 


very helpful, and the presence of Mrs. Sastri should be 
an inspiration to our women. 


You will never get such another opportunity in the near 
future of ameliorating your condition. In my opinion 
it was impossible to find a worthier, abler and more 
impartial representative than the Rt. Hon. Sastri, 
Let us believe that the Hand of God has brought about 
this happy consummation. It rests with you entirely 
to benefit or not by the chance which God has in his 


mercy given yon. May He show you the right 
path. 


Horrible Practices 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Mr. Andrews in the course of a letter from Durban 
BAYS: . . 

“T am sorely troubled about one thing that is 

. going on among the Indians here. There is a 
great deal of self-torture being practised in evil 
forms at Umbilo Temple and it is likely to spread 
elsewhere. There was a whole page of horrible 
pictures in the Natal Advertiser showing Indians with 
skewers stuck through cheeks and other forms of 
torture, and there have been what they call 

‘fire walking’ festivals and also the slaughter of 

goats etc. The newspapers are taking this up in 

a sensational manner just when the attitude of 

Europeans is becoming more friendly. It is doing 

infinite harm. 

“ Tittle by little we must win through; but I 
cannot possibly express to you how tired I have 
become. The truth is I have hardly had a chance 
of recovery and the strain has never for a moment 
been relaxed. But I know that by God’s grave 
all will be well. It is there that all our strength 
lies. ”’ 

I know the temple at Umbilo, which may really be 
called a suburb of Durban. Even years ago, when the 
temple was erected, I had my misgivings. Bitter 
experience has taught me that all temples are not 
hoases of God. They cam be habitations of the devil. 
Thege places of worship have no value unless the keeper 
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is a good man of God. Temples, mosques, churches 
are what man makes them to be. I am therefore not 
sorpriséd at the painfal and horribly superstitious 
practices going on‘ in this so-called temple. The origin 
of these practices is easy enough to trace. There are 
three classes of Indians in South Africa. The free Indian 
trader has nothing to do with these practices. 
Nor have the large number of Colonial-born Indians 
who-have received in the face of terrible odds a 
tolerably liberal education. The -third class is the 
indentured Indian, now become free. He is drawn 
naturally from the poorest class here. Nothing 
has ever been done by the Government or the 
employers or by the free Indian community to help 
these unfortunate men and women out of their ignorance 
and superstition. The result is that they are preyed 
upon by superstitious and even evil-minded men who 
pose as priests and holy men. They mutter a few Sanskrit 
verses whose. meaning they do not know and which 
they horribly mispronounce, and resort to all kinds 
of awe-inspiring practices. And what can be better 
than a temple, where simple people congregate and 
where every kind of superstition derives a halo - from 
associations attributed to temples? I think that the 


‘common law of South Africa is wide enough to deal 


with these practices if the Government desires to put - 
them down. : ae 


The fact is, unfortunately, that the prejudice against 


Indians in South Africa is not ascribable to these 


practices, nor is it directed against the men who are 
victims of this barbarism. It is directed - chiefly 
against the free trading class who have nothing to do 
with these practices. And therefore these practices 
have gone -without any notice or comment. And if 
they are now being noticed, it is in order to prejudice 
the European mind against the Habibullah Agreement 
and against what little relief is sought to be given by 
it to the Indian settlers. It should also be borne in 
mind that these practices are by no means common 
amongst Indians throughout South Africa. They are 
confined only to the part of the coast of Natal where 
indentaret! Indians are to be found in their largest 
numbers. If therefore the Government intend to put 
these practices down, they can do so under the common 
law with ease, and they can be dealt with also through 
municipal bye-laws. I am _ sure, that if action is 
taken, not a voice will be raised against it in the 
name of religion falsely so-called for sheltering 
these practices. No cultured Indian will have any- 
thing to do with them; and the ignorant people who 
witness these tortures with awe will not dare to defend 
them in a court of law. What we can do here is to 
encourage cultured Indians in South Africa to fight the 
superstition. They should, without seeking Government 
intervention, work in the midst of the poor people, and 
wean them from these barbarisms, and advise them to 
help the Government, if they choose to prosecute those 
who take part in those practices, thus showing their 
desire not to reproduce in South Africa all that is bad 
in our life, but to reproduce only that which is good 
in our civilisation. “It is our duty to advise and encourage 
our countrymen in South Africa to do nothing 
that will give a handle to the agitation against 
them. 
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Weekly Letter 


The Same Message 
As regards Gandhiji's health, there is nothing more 
to note this week than that the blood pressure - has 
steadily remained in the vicinity of normal, and the 
progress has been fairly maintained. 


There has been quite a number of visitors official 


and unofficial. Be it said to their credit, that. every 
one came ‘ just to look in and pay his respects’ , and 
none to engage Gandhiji in a discussion, But Gandhiji, 
who is usually at his Charkha in the evening when the 
visitors begin coming in, can hardly help giving his 
mestage to almost every one. “Like every other grand 
missionary, —the abolitionist, the gospel missionary, the 
free trader, the peace maa, the temperance mau, — he 
[ Gladstone ] could not believe,” says his distinguished 
biographer, “that the traths, arguments and appeals, 
of which he was the bearer. could fail to strike in all 
who heard them the same fire that blazed in bosoms 
fervid as his own.” The reference is to the “ Bulgarian 
horrors ” over which Gladstone was burning with rage. 


And with Gandhijitoo the merest pretext becomes enough ~ 


to make his “all engrossing theme well up.” ~ It is 


the Registrar of Co-operative Societies talking of the 


progress his movement is making. Immediately - the 


question comes, ‘ How do you provide for- filling the. 


idle hours of your peasantry ?’ It isthe head master 
of a gchool, wondering how he is to dissuade the mass 


of his students from g»ing in for the University Arts 


- degree and swelling the list of the. unemployed. ‘Can't 
they be advised to take the technical course?’ ‘ Of 
course,’ says Gandhiji, ‘if it is their conviction. that 
India’s and their salvation lies in machinery and mill 
industry, they must take to that. But if they have. yet 
te form their convictions, you cannot advise them a 
better course than that of joiniog the Khadi service, or 
becoming expert dairymen and tacners,so that. the cows 


may be saved.’ A jndicial officer comes and expresses" 


a wish that Gandhiji may make as long a stay as 
possible on the Nandi Hill, and leave it fully restored, 
*so that the reputation of the Hill may be enhanced 
and more visitors may come.’ ‘ Yes, I am quite 
willing,’ says Gandhiji with a smile, ‘ provided half of 
the added income is transferred to my Khadi fund.’ 
A friend comeg with a special frait of his liking and 
insists that Gandhiji must be persuaded to eat it. 
* Yes, will the friend give handsomely for the Khadi 
fund?’ is Gandhiji’s greateful response. Bat all the 
wit snd humour with which he uniformly greets these 
friends conceals the consuming fire within, which makes 
it8 appearance on rare occasions. The other day a doctor 
and a lady (wife of the Chief Medical Officer ) ‘were 
introduced ss confirmed Khaddarites. < The doctor, 
though he is in Bangalore, restrained his desire to see 
you up to now. He believes ia quiet work, and is a 
tower of strength for Khadi workers. The lady is one 
of the very few women who are thorough Khaddarites.’ 
The introduction gladdened Gandbiji’s heart and he 
exclaimed: ‘ Oasis in the desert. ’ That reveals the 
thirst that consumes his heart. 


Hills and Plains 
The quiet and peaceful evenings here remind one of 
the days after the 21 days’ fast at Delhi, 


where we 
used to have large congregations at the eve : 


ming prayers, 
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composed of men and women of all castes and creeds. 
New features have beon added here. At Delhi the 
prayer used to be after the Hindu — or more precisely 
after the Ashram—fashion. The hymns sung after the 
usual verses from the Bhagavad Gita were almost 
always Hindi which every one there understood. But 
here, thanks to a couple of ladies who make a point 
of attending the prayer and giving us a song in their 
wonderfully sweet voice, we have had songs in Sanskrit 
(the lingua franca of the cultured Hindus ), and in 
Tamil and Telegu. Though we, West India people, 
know not a syllable of Tamil or Telegu, the soulfal 
symphonies of Tyagaraja whose Telegu music is as 
much the property of the Tamil and Malayali people 
a3 of the Telegus, just as Beethoven is the property 
of all Europe, strike kindred chords in the hearts of 
each one of us. For every one of them is about 
‘ Jala dhi-shayana, Jalaja-nayana shyama’ or Rama 
‘the delight of every one’s heart,’ both the treasured 
names of the whole Hindu India. 
But there bas heen another equally welcome feature. 
The Deputy Commissioner of the District, a kindly and 
pious Musalman gentleman, also attended our prayers, 


and on the day he was to leave the hill, requested 


Gandhiji to allow him to sing one or two ayats from _ 
the Holy Koran. Gandhiji consented most gladly, 


adding his request however that the ‘friend should 


translate the same for the’ benefit of the congregation. 
After this came a Christian friend wondering if he 


could also actively take part, and in his sweet way he 


recited the Beatitudes and thanked ‘our Holy Father’ — 
for having brought us all together on the quiet spot. 

That. is, however, the story of the hills. On the 
plains, at probably the same time gruesome scenes were - 
being enacted on the day the Hindus celebrated 
the tercentenary of one of the greatest of the Indian 
heroes! ‘I am quite peaceful,” said Gandhiji, writing 
to a friend. ‘But even the old dame in the village. - 
can be peaceful, perched up on ahill. You are bearing 
the brunt, and yours is the prize if you can keep your 
head cool in that ferment.’ 

A Page from History 

Prominent amongst the official visitors were the 
present Excise Commissioner and a retired Excise 
Commissioner. The latter rather apologetically said: 
‘I am no longer the Excise Commissioner. You can 
have a tilt, sir, at the present occupant of the office. ’ 


'* Tt is all right, but are you prepared to share your 


pension with me ?’ asked Gandhiji. The present Occupant, 
with whom we had a talk, seemed to think that the 


‘drink revenue was -a necessary evil, and was at a loss 


to see how a revenue of six millions could be sacrificed 


by the State. ‘Bat why are you so very much opposed 
to it?’ he seemed t> argue. ‘Drink revenue is not a 


‘thing peculiar-either to British India or to the Indian 


states. It comes down from the most ancient times 
and Kautilya describes the system in detail.’ This is 
what all the apologists for the abkari policy of the 
British Government and Indian states say in justification 
for it. Apart from the fact that the existence of an 
evil from ancient times: is no justification for it, 
it would be interesting if some antiquarian scholar could 
trace for us the history of drink revenue in India under 
the numerous Hindu and Musalman dynasties. A casual 
look at some of the books in the small library on ‘the 
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Nandi Hill yields some interesting facts regarding the 
condition of things in Mysore in the ancient times and 


in the days of Hyder and Tipoo. The remarkable study 


of Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions by Lewis 
Rice, a noted archasologist, contains no reference whatso- 
ever to the system of drink revenue in the days of the 
Hindu -Kings before Hyder, though it gives minute 
details of all other items of revenue. 
a8 negative evidence of the fact that no revenue was 


derived from liquor in those days. But Wilks’ exhaustive - 


volumes on the History of Mysore give some positive 
indication of the condition in the times of Hyder and 


Tipoo. He says nothing, of course, of the policy followed - 


by Hyder, but he does refer to some of his drunken 
excesses. ; 


Narrative of the events of 1771, ‘had drunk in the 
evening +0 an imprudent excess; and not having relieved 


the effects by his usual period of sleep, was in a state 


of stupid inebriety. Repeated messages had been sent 
' t0 order Tipoo to the-front, but in the confusion of the 


' _ night, he was not to be found, and none had reached 
_ him till the dawn, of day; when, on his approach, Hyder 

not only accosted him in a sirsin of the lowest scu-rility, 
but in a paroxysm of brutal drunken rage, seized a large | 


cane from the hand of one of his attendants, and gave 
_ the heir-apparent a most unroyal and literally most un- 
merciful beating.” In a footnote the historian takes care to 


add, that ‘Hyder was addicted to drinking, but these excesses . 


were 80 prudently managed, as to be known to few, 
the time was soon before his usual hour of retiring to 
rest, and he slept off the off-<is.” Elsewhere ho says, 
“Hyder some times drank largely, bunt : 
European liquors.” Is not one justified in the inference, 
that a roler who was himself ashamed to drink publicly 
could not have easily permitted liquor to be sold at 


public shops ? However that may be, whilst Wilks has not | 


failed to refer to this among the vices of Hyder, in 
_ his lung narrative of Tipoo there is not-a singie mention 
of the Sultan’s lapse in this respect. In fact every 
historian has borne testimony to the fact, that he 
strictly prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
is said, that the Sultan prohibited the use of tamarind 
and chillies in cooking, and ordered that all the date 
trees which were the source of toddy iu the State 
should be felled down, but that the order was executed 
only around Seringapatam. Wilks pays this grudging 
tribute to the Sultan, whom he has everywhere tried to 
make out as a tyrannical, bigoted and barbarous raler: 
“Bat in the midst of our disgast at his vices and 
follies, one improvement occurs, not undeserving the 
modified consideration of the Western statesman, who 
values the health or the morals of the people. He began, 
at an early period, to restrict the numbers, and regulate 
the conduct, of shops for the sale of spirituous liquors, 
and he finally and effectually abolished the whole, 
' together with the sale of all intoxicating substances, 
and the destruction, as far as he could effect it, of 
the white poppy, and the hemp plant, even in private 
gardens. The large sacrifice of revenue involved in 
this prohibition was founded on the unforced inter- 
pretation of the Koran: ‘Hyerything intoxicating is 
forbidden,” and on that fanatical zeal which is deemed 
to cover, and found to accompany, 80 many deviations 
from moral-rectitude.” He strove to stop the spread 
of the evil not only in his civil population but in his 


This may be cited. 


“ Hyder,” he says in the course of his_ 


_© bigoted ’ ‘brutal’ and ‘ barbarous’ raler? 


and Handweaving. 


secreily, of - 


been given to the work. 


out of place here. 


army. Oolonel Kirkpatrick, who gathered Tipoo Sultan’s 
letters.on the fall of Seringapatam and published a 
translation of them in 1811, mentions at least two 
letters which show where he was prepared to make an 
exception and how thorough he was in the execntion 
of his policy. Thus in a letter to M. Lally the Sultan 
said: “You must allow no more than a single shop 
to be opened in your camp for the vending of 
spirituous liquor; and over that you must place guard, 


_ for the purpose of preventing the sale of spirits to any 


but the Europeans (French soldicrs) belonging to you, it 


being a rule in our victorious army that no shop of. 


this kind shall be permitted to be established in it.” 
Writing to Galam Hyder, Amil of Bangalore, in 1787, 
“Tipu directed him to take written engsegements from 
both the vendors and distillers of intoxicating drink 
to give up their profession and take to some other 
Occupation. Similar orders were issued throughout 
his territory ” (Bowring). Z 

_ Will modern Governments claiming to be tolerant, 
humane and civilised take a leaf from the biok of this 


M. D. 

Khadi Prize Eesay (Hindi) 

The ‘Sasta Sahitya Prakashak’ (Cheap Literature 
Poblishing ) Mandal of Ajmer has done a distinct 
service to the Hindi reading public by issuing a cheap 
edition in Hindi of the Prize Essay on MHandspinning 
The translation has been done by 
Prof.Ramdas Gaud, a Hindi scholar of no mean 
repate. The work was entrusted to him in February 
and he finished it by the esd of the month, and the 
printing we are told took less than a week. . 
As a result the translation, like the original, 
suffers from a large number of priater’s errors, many 
of which could have been avoided if more time had 
But io all other respects 
the work is a triumph of prompt and speedy execution. 
The book is priced at annas tea only and is printed 
in big type on good paper. It is hoped that other 
provinces will not lag behind in publishing translations 
of the Prize Essay in their respective languages. 

A word about the enterprisi:g Mandal will not be 
The President of the Society is 
Sjt. Ghanashyamdas Birla and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj 
is the moving spirit. The Scciety was started purely 
ia the public interest about a year and a half ago and 
publishes books, original and translations, at cost price. 
It has already 22 books to its credit, Gandhrji’s 
History of Satyagraha in South Africa, Tolstoy’s 
What io do, and Mr. C. V. Vaidya’s books being some 
of the important books translated. M. D. 


Self-Restraint verszs Self-Indulgence 
[ Second Edition ] 


Contents: Foreword. 1. ‘Towards Moral Bankruptcy.’ 
2. Birth Control. 3. Some Arguments considered. 4, On 
the Necessity of Continence. 5. Self-Control. - 6. Brahma: 
charya. 7. Truth v. Brahmacharya. 8. Purity. 9. In 
Confidence. Appendices: 1. ‘Generation and Regeneration.’ 
2.‘Chastity v. Sensuality.’ 140 Pages, Demy Octavo. Price.12 
Asnas. Postage etc., 2} As. A V. P. P. will cost 1-3-0 
in all. Foreign 2 shillings or 50 cents inclusive of postage. 
Apply to 

Manager, Young India. 
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My Experiments with Truth — 
( By M. K. Gandhe ) 


: Autocrats from Asia 
The officers at the head of the . new department 
Were at a loss to know: how I had entered the Transvaal. 
They inquired of the Indians who used to go to them, 
but these could Say nothing definite. The officers only 
ventured a guess that I might have succeeded in 
' entering without permit on the strength of my old 
connections, If that was the case, I was liable to be 
‘arrested | 7 aes | 
It is a general practice, on the termination of a 
big war, to inyest the Government of the day with 
Special powers for a. time. This was the case in South 
Africa. The Government had passed a Peace Preservation 


Ordinance which provided that any one entering. 
the Transvaal without a permit was liable to be arrested — 


and imprisoned. The question of arresting me under 


this provision was mooted, but no one could summon 


courage enough to ask me to produce my permit. 
The officers had of course sent. telegrams to 


Durban and when they found that I-had entered with . 


a permit they were disappointed. But they . were not 
the men to be defeated by such disappointment. Though 


I had succeeded in entering the Transvaal, they could: 


still © successfully prevent. me from waiting on Mr. 
Chamberlain. - . eS 

So the community was asked to submit names of the 
representatives who were to form the deputation. Colour 
prejudice wag of course in evidence everywhere in South 
Africa, but I was not prepared to find here the dirt and 
underhand dealing among officials that I was familiar 
with in India. In South Africa the public departments 
were maintained for the good of the people and 
were responsible to public opinion. Hence officials 
in charge had a_ sort: of courtesy of manners 
and humility about them, and coloured people also 
got the benefit of it more or less. With the coming 
of the officers from Asia, came also its autocracy, 
and the habits that the anutocrats had imbibed 
there. In South Africa there was a kind of responsible 
government or democracy, whereas the «¢ modity 
imported from Asia was autocracy pure and si..ple; for 
the Asiatics had no responsible Government, there was 
a foreign power governing them. In South Africa the 
Enropeans were settled emigrants. They had become 
. South African citizens and had control on the departs 


_ Shall make myself clear. 


officers. 


PART IV—CHAPTER 11 


mental officers, But the autocrats from Asia now 
appeared on the scene, and the Indians in consequence 
found themselves between the devil and the deep 
Sea. ; hs 308 

I had a fair taste of this autocracy. I was first 
summoned to see the chief of the department, an officer 
from Ceylon. Lest I should appear tO exaggerate when 
I say that I was ‘summoned’ to see the chief, I 
No written order had been 
sent to me. Indian leaders had often to visit the Asiatic 
Among these was the late Sheth “Tyeb Haji - 
Khan Mahomed. The chief of the Office asked him who — 
TI was and why I had gone there. _ sist ee 

‘He is our adviser,’ said Tyeb Sheth, ‘and he has 
come here at our request.’ 

‘Then what are we here for? ‘Have we not been 


appointed to protect you? What can.Gandhi- know of 


the conditions here ?’ asked ‘the autocrat. 

Tyeb Sheth answered the charge somehow. ¢ Of 
course you are there. But Gandhi is ourman. He | 
knows our language and understands us. You are after — 
all officials. ’ 


The Saheb ordered Tyeb Sheth to fetch me before 


him. I went to the Saheb in company with Tyeb 


Sheth and others. 
standing, — 

‘ What brings you here?’ said the Saheb address. 
ing me, . 

‘I have come here at the request of my Indian 
brethren to help them with my advice,’ I replied. 

‘But don’t you know that you have no tight to 
come here? The permit you hold was given you by 


No seats Were offered, we all kept 


mistake. You cannot be regarded as a domiciled 
Indian. You must go back. You Shall not wait on 
Mr.Chamberlain. It is for the protection ‘of the 


Indians here that the Asiatic Department has specially 
been created. Well, you may go.’ With this he 
bade me goodbye giving me no Opportunity for a 
reply. ! 

But he detained the other companions. 
them a good 
back. 

They returned chagrined, and we 
confronted with an unexpected problem. 


(Translated from Navajiven by M. D.) 


He gave 
scolding and advised them to send me 


were now 
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Shopkeepers turned Rulers 
V 

Writes the author of the Badshahnama: 

‘ Life was offered for a loaf, but none would buy; 
rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it; 
the eyver-bounteous hand was now stretched out to 
beg for food; and the feet which had always trodden 
the way of contentment walked about only in search of 
sustenance, Fora long time “dog’s flesh was sold for 
goat’s flesh and the pounded bones of the dead were mixed 
with flour and sold...Destitution at length reached such 
a pitch that men began to devour each other, and the 
flesh of a son§ was preferred to his love. The 
numbers of the dying caused obstructions in the roads, 
and every man whose dire sufferings did not terminate 
in death and who retained the power to move wandered 
off to the towns and villages of other countries.’ 

* Life was offered for a loaf, but none would buy,’ 
writes this poetic historian. One wishes he was right. 
As a matter of fact, there were buyers very often, 
however, and famine gave the signal for a brisker traffic 
in blood than usual. M. Caesar Fredericke, a merchant 
of Venice, who came to Cambay about ‘the yere of our 
Lord God 1563,’ wrote: 

‘The time that I was there, the city was in great 
calamity and scarsenesse, so that I have seene the men 
of the countrey that were G Jntiles take their children, 
their sonnes and their daughters, and have desired the 
Portugals to buy them, and I have seene them ‘old 
for eight or ten larines a piece, which may be of our 
money xX. 3. Or xiii 8. iii. d.’ 

Methwold, in his Relations of the Kingdome of 
Golchonda (Parchas His Pilgrimage 1626), said: 

* [There is] such extreame want and famine in most of 
the countrey [ Vijayanagar ] that parents have brought 
thousands of their young children to the seaside, selling 
there a child for five fanums [equivalent to 2s, 6 d.] 
worth of rice, ’ 

In Bernier’s travels wo read: 

* Aurengzebbe cOmmanded = that 
Ambassador should be intercepted on the 
deprived of all the Indian slaves he wag taking away. 
Tt is certain that the number of slaves was most 
unreasonable; he had purchased them extremely cheap 
on account of the famine, and it ig also said that 
his servants had stolen a Sreat many children,’ 

Mannueci in hig Storia do Mogor wrote: 

‘In the Dakhin provi 
1702 to 1704, but instea 


the Persian’ 
frontier and 


nees there was no rain from 
d plague prevailed. In these 


*Campbell, describing the Gantur famine of 1833, 
wrote : 


‘The description in The Siege of Corinth of dogs 
gnawing human skulls is mild aS compared with the 
Scenes of horror we are daily 


forced to witness in our 
morning and evening rides , . see Tt is dreadful to 
See what revolting foog human beings may be driven 


to partake of. Dead dogs and horses are greedily 
devoured by thege starving wretches: and the other day, 
an unfortunate donkey haying strayed from the fort 
they fell upon him like a pack of wolves, tore him 
limb from limb, and devoured him on the spot. ’ 

§In the Bible wo are told of Scarcity compelling 
women ‘to eat the fruit of their own bodies their 
children of a Span long’ ( Lam, 2, 20). 


two years there expired two millions of souls; aes 
compelled by hunger, offering to sell their children for 


‘a quarter to halfa rupee, and yet forced to go without 
‘food, finding no one to buy them. ’ 


The records of the Mast India Company teem with 
references to the slave trade and the stimulus it received 
from famine. The Company received a letter from 
Sumatra dated 26th October 1646, reporting the arrival 
a fortnight back of a Portuguese vessel from Négapatam 
and adding: . ‘There came uppon this smale vessoll 
uppward of 400 slaves, soe hanger starved that they 
Were scarce able to crawle when they brought them 
ashoare, and are now sould for 5 and 6 tale per heade, 
whereas at other tymes they yeeld 10 and 12 tale. 
They report a very strong famine to have been for 13 
months past, and yett doth continue in those parts, 
insoemuch as the paople give themselves for slaves to 
any man that will but feede them. ’ 

In 1622 the factors of the Company in Java asked 
the factors at Pulicat to provide them with 10 or 15 
man slaves. ‘Lett them be from the age of 16, 20, 
or 22 yeares oulde, and of able bodies fitt to doe labour. ’ 
The Palicat factors, replying on 26th Jaly, wrote: 


‘Concerning your required provision of slaves....which 
att preseat wee can by no meanes performe, parte in 
regard of this short warning, basides the tymes much 
altered in that qualitye, the Dach haveing bought all 
that came to hand since our abidding, and now by a 
late advice brougt by our shipp are heer ordered to 
buy as manye as possible can be procured, to the 
nomber of four or five thousand of men, woomen and 
children, and rather then faile, to leave ther other affaires 
and follow that designe; for which canse they’ have 
layd the country all over, Standing uppon no price; for 
whearas uppon onr first Seating one might have bought 
a slave of the age afore prescribed for four or fiye 
pagodas, now you cannot gett the lyke under 12 or 14, 
and not to be procured as in thos tymes. This their 
proceeding is much distasted heer amongst all, ... for 
host of thos slaves brought them to sell are stollen 
uppon the highwayes and brought forcibly from their 
parents and friends; which .... hath caused such a 
feare that the people of the countrey hayes not theis 
many dayes frequented the marketts, by which meanes 
the towne is not furnished of thos provisions needfall 
as formerly. Besides many of the people of the towne 
have withdrawne themselves with their wifes and 
children into remote placces to avoyd a supposed 
dainger, ’ 

The Palicat factors, writing to the Company about 
Sept. 29, 1622, said: 

‘The Datch buy up all. the slaves 
+++ some whereof were by the brokers Stollen away 
from the parents, They sent a great ship from 
Jaquatra to Pellicatt to carry away slaves and had 
800 persons shipt in hir. They have order 
Jaquatra to buy and ship 30,000 (I say thirty thousand) 
Slaves to furnish the Iles of Banda etc.’ 

On Nov. 6th they wrote to Java as follows; 


‘This shipp, the New Zeland, hath taken in here 
to the number of 470 slaves, and from hence are to 
go for Teagnapatam [? Polosera?] and there to take in 
their fall proportion of this hir humaine cargazon, which 


they can gett 


from 


May 26, 1927 
eee 
are there readye in attendinge hir cominge, to the 
number of 650 more, being all 1,150 or theere abouts... 
They have lost here by death in the tymes of raynes, 
Which died ashore, about 25, most little children. ’ 

The Masulipatam agent informed President Rastell 
at Surat in his letter of April 29, 1623 that ‘this last 
yeare the Dutch sonte in three of their shipps for 
Batavia 2,000 slaves at the least.’ 


VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 
Among Raniparaj People 


| Readers of Young India and Navajivan are now 


familiar with the Raniparaj people ( forest-dwellers )-in- 


Surat District. An account of their Conterence was 
given in these pages over a moath ago. The Conference 
appointed a Committee to inquire into their economic 
condition and their agrarian difficulties and suggest 
methods of reform. Sjt. Kishorlal Mashruwala who 
accompanied the Committee a3 an independent ob3erver 
has given two pictures, one dark and the other bright, 
of conditions observed by him in an article in Navajivan 
which is summarised below. M. D. |] 
The First Picture 

The first of the two pictures that have come under 
my observation is painfal. It is disgraceful. It relates 
to Parsi canteen-keepers. I write this not having in 
view the liquor traffic which is mainly in the hands 
of the Parsis in those parts. It is a matter in which 
Government also is involved. I have quite another thing 
in mind. 

They have penetrated to the remotest village in the 
jungle. I had an impression that this lone adventure 
had nothing worse than love of lucre to disgrace it. But 
I got a rude shock when I came to know that many 
of these man were living immoral lives with women of 
the Raniparaj tribe. Oae of the liquor-sellers seemed 
to admit the fact with some amount of pride. Another 
has seven children by a woman of the community. In 
a number of places I happened to be told of illegitimate 
children by Parsi fathers. In some places they are 
living a life of promiscuous immorality, and in others, 
each has a woman for himself. From a superficial 
view one is apt to think that these foresters must have 
very low morals and that they do not mind their 
women being dishonoured.. But one of them who gave 
me a most pathetic account of this convinced me that 
they put up with the humiliation not because they do 
not mind it, but because they are perfectly helpless. 

Why they are helpless and why they are drawn 
into this immorality I shall leave the Raniparaj 
Committee to report. I simply want to invite the 
attention of my Parsi brethren to this sore spot which 
affects the moral being of their community. There 
should be no indifference to the debauchery that is 
being indulged in by some of its members in these 
forest tracts. I do not lay the blame at the door of 
the community as a whole. Bat I invite its attention 
to this deplorable state of things. This sort of 
relationship, if tolerated, will put a premium on vice 
and ruin the morals of the race. 

The Other Picture 

But there is a picture to redeem the gloom. There 
is a little village in Mahnova Taluka under the Baroda 
State where a Nayak family (belonging to the Raniparaj 

: tribe ) is making an honest living. It is a big joint 
family, fall not only of sons and sons’ sons, but daughters 
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and daughters’ children, 80 all told, 48 looking after 
the agriculture in one village and 32 in another. They 
do not mess together, but they work together and pool 
their earnings. Kalyan a circumspect and fairly literate 
man is the head of the family. It has in all 270 
bighas of land, for which they pay an annual rental 


of Rs. 1,800. 


Kalyan expended Rs. 500 annually on liquor before 
the wave of moral reform that came over the community 
in 1921-22. This was exclusive of the Rs. 150 on 
tobacco which with these people is a matter of course. 
With the reform came an awakening in this family 
which has been permanent. Liquor and toddy became 
taboo, and closeon their abolition came the Charkha 
which now received a warm welcome. Twenty wheels 
were introduced in the section with 48 members, all 
excepting five or seven children turning them. Jome- 
made Khadi took the place of mill-made cloth. But 
Kalyan was not the man to rest satisfied with this. He 
sent two young men from the family to learn weaving 
and as soon as they returned thorovghly qualified, two 
looms were introduced in the house. One of the young 
men learnt tailoring and then the family invested in a 
Singer's sewing machine. The weavers and the tailor 
add to the agricultural income of the family. The 
weavers not only weave the yarn of the family, but they 
get yarn from the neighbourhood too, and one of them 
makes 20 to 22 rupees a month. The other is yet a 
novice, but soon he will also earn the same amount. 
The tailor does not get much work from outside, but 
he has not to give his whole time either, and earns 
Rs. 7 to 8 a month. It must be remembered that in 
these parts the wage of a day labourer in the off-season 
ig two to three annas, and in some villages it is not 
possible to earn even an anna a day. With the coming 
of the Charkha, tobacco, the only luxury, has also gone, 
except in the case of three or four old members, and 
that means a saving of Rs. 100, 


The family is no doubt in debt like all other families 
‘of this community. But it has established a anique 


credit now, and can easily ges money at the rate 
of 9 per cent. : 

One more thing may .be mentioned. Kalyan has 
also been alive to the educational needs of the children. 
He started a school at his own expense, and now the 
state hag taken charge of it. 

To summarise the savings and additional income 
of the family as a result of the disappearance of drink 
and introduction of the Charkha: 

Savings 

Expenses on liqaor and toddy Rs. 500 

tobacco Rs. 100 
» » loth (Rs, 25 per head) Rs. 1,200 

Saving of 4 p. o. interest 
ona debt of Rs. 1,300 Rs, 52 


” ” 


Rs. 1,852 

Additional Income 
Weaving Ks. 30 p. m. Rs. 360 
Tailoring Rs. 7 p. m. Rx. 84 
Rs. 444 


I have not been able to get figures of the additino 
in agricultural income following in the wake of reform 
in the habits of the family. 
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proposed by the Government for his discharge. Lot 


Young India 


Highly Unsatisfactory 
( By M. K. Ganihi ) 


I wish it was possible for me to tender the 
Government of Bengal congratulations upon the release 
of Sjt. Subash Chandra Bose. The release has been 
granted, not because public opinion demanded it, not 
because Government considered the Chief Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation to be guiltless, mor because they. 
considered that he had been sufficiently punished for 
a crime of which neither he nor the public has any 
knowledge, but because their own medical officers 
considered the distinguished prisoner to be seriously 
ill, 80 seriously ill as to cause fear about his life. 
If Sjt. Subash Chandra Bose is a danger to society or 
to the life of anybody, and if he is a man of 
determination as he is reputed to be and even believed. 
by the Government to be, he is no less dangerous 
because he is seriously ill. © Why should the Government 
be afraid of his dying in their prison ? Surely it is 
not customary with them to release every prisoner who 
becomes dangerously ill. And if it was right to discharge 
him for his illness, why was he not discharged when he 
first showed signs of tuberculosis? Papers have been 
for a long time full of information about the alarming 
character of his disease. His brother repeatedly 
warned the Government about the prisoner's illness, 

It is, I venture to suggest, cowardly to fling a dying 
man in the face of his relatives and wash oneself of 
the guilt of his death. This release brings us no 


nearer to the solution of the question of imprisonment 


or indefinite detention, without trial, of prisoners whom 
the Government choose to Suspect. The Bengal 
More or less healthy 
detenus must continue to rot, and are now deprived 
of the support of an agitation Which was kept at a 
fairly high pitch becanse a powerful man was under 
of agitation will still 
other detenus, But 
_ there is every fear of its lacking strength. Indian 

nature is grateful for the smallest mercies. It is easily 
And the public will condone the detention 
release of Sjt. Subash 
Chandra Bose, forgetting that the release is due not to 
any relenting on the part of the Government, buat due 


It may seem cruel, but I must confess that I 
Would far rather not have any release at all 
than have a release on false issues, which merely 
complicate the main issue and make it more 
difficult to deal With than before; for behind the 
agitation for the release of the detenus ig the 
Breat question of the liberty of the citizens and the 
question of extraordinary powers exercised over the 
lives of people by an utterly irresponsible Government, 
The one consolation that the public can derive from 
this painful affair is, that Sjt. Subash Chandra Bose 
up to the very last moment manfally declined to 
accept the humiliating conditions from time to time 


lust for money, 


us hope and pray that he will ba goon restored to 
health and that a long life of service will ba 
vouchsafed to him. 
An Appeal to Indian Humanity 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

In another place will be found a. substance of the 
Observations made in the columns of Navajivan by 
Sjt. Kishorlal Mashruwala. He is a worker of long 
standing and wasup to recently Registrar of the Gujarat 


_Vidyapith, and it was only due to illness that he was 


obliged to relinquish the post. He is one of the most 
thoughtful among the silent “workers we have in India. 
He weighs every word ha writes or utters. I mention 
these qualifications of his; for I am anxious that his - 
reflections should mot be dismissed out of consideration 
43 80 many writings now-a-days have to be. $i 

The story of the abuse of the helpless women of 
the Raniparaj community is a blot upon the -nation. 
Sjt. Kishorlal Mashrawala. has made his appeal to the 
Parsis, and from his standpoint, rightly too. or it 
is the Parsis who will be better able, if any one jis, to 
influence the Parsi men who are said to be corrupting 
innocent womanhood. But I am painfully aware Of the 
fact, that it is not the Parsis alone who hold so cheap | 
the honour of poor sisters, Indians, belonging to the 
other faiths, placed in similar circumstances, have ‘been . 
known to behave exactly as the Parsi canteen-keepers 
are reported to be doing. But that is no justification 
whatsoever for the inhumaa crimes of the latter. The 
which drives these adventurers to a. 
trade which they know saps the manhood of the 
otherwise fine forest-dwellers miscalled Kaliparaj 4. Ee’ 
black people, tempts them to the worse crime of 
defilement. oc as gee poe 

The British Government or rather the Government 
of India and the Baroda State must be held 
Primarily responsible for the tragedy described by 
Sjt. Mashrowaila: for it ig they, who for their wretched 
revenue allow liquor shops to be Opened or to exist in 
the midst of these simple people. These people haye 
never asked for these Shops, and even if they had, it 
would be still criminal to Open liquor shops for them, 
even as it would be to allow a little child to play with 
fire bacause he desires it. But a reformer does not 
stop before commencing action to philosophise or te 
distribute blame through golden scales. He begins 
his reform wherever the opportunity offers itself. 
And now that the corruption has been brought to 
light, it behoves Pars; reformers to go to the 
delinquents and appeal to their gensa of honour and 
try to wean them from the crime of violating tha 
womanhood of the Simple innocent and Suileless 


Raniparaj, even if they cannot algo be weaned from 
trafficing in liquor. 


Unfortunately, there ig much truth in the taunt 
levelled at us as a nation, that we have not Sufficient 
regard for the honour of Our women, It is no use 


false patriotism seeking cover under tu quoque argument; 
nor mast 


crime quoted by. Sjt. Kishorlal Mashrawala, 
Immoralities of the first kind are bad enough and do 
incredible harm to mankind; but the crimes like those 
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of the Parsi canteen-keepers. are infinitely worse and 
have not yot, thank God, received the tacit endorsement 
of fashionable society. In the instances quoted by 
Sjt. Kishorelal Mashruwala, the canteen-keepers are in 
the position of trustees, and it is insufferable that they 
should induce ignorant women in whose midst they are 
living to become instruments of their criminal lust. It 
is this kind of indifference to the honour of. ignorant 
sisters who come under the influence or protection of 
the wo-valled better class men, which has beon justifiably 
criticised, and which we minst, if we want to become a 
. self-respecting and indspendent nation, outgrow at any 
_ cost, The ‘honour of the least among oar sisters 
. must be as dear to us sg that of our blood-sisters, 


| Weekly Letter 
Gandhiji’s health. The ‘blood pressure has gone 
still lower down, but there is not much increase in 
Strength commensurate with the decline in the pressure, 
The Gujarati proverb is, disease comes at hurricane 
- Speed but goes at a snail’s ‘pace. 
Why Reticent ? 

In my last letter I talked of Gandhiji’s all-engrossing 
theme Welling up on all occasions and before all people. 
I have noticed one or two cases in which he deliberately 
restramed himself. As it is well known now, the 
Rt. Hon, Srinivasa Sastri called here twice, before aud 
after his appointment aa /\gont for Seuth Africa. On 
the first. occasion the all-engrossiag theme could not 
have been - anything else but South Africa. It wag 
an animated conversation, but I do -not think any 
other topic came in for disicussion, The second visit 
was more or less in the mature of lgave-+taking, as the 
Ambassador is not likely to retumn +0 Bangalore 
before he sails for South Africa, On this occasion 
there was nothiagr beyond a pleasant chat. Oa the 
first Occasion there: was Mira. Sastri too, Mrs. Gavdhi, 
it seems, pressed ion Mrs. Sestri’s attention beautiful 
ready made blouses of fine homespun and suceceded in 
selling to her two fiom the stock that wa always have 
Bui 


with us for gale, Gandhiji had not even a 
casual talk abont iKhadi. 4% wondered and once 
inquired, ‘ Sastriar iss no stranger to us,’ was in effect 


Gandhiji’s reply. ‘I had a long talk with him when 
he came to the Ashram some months age, I showed 
him over the whole weaving shed, our stoithy and 
our Technical Department. 1 told him all thal we 
had achieved aad tho vast gromad that wo hai yet to 
cover. That was enough He doses not need repeatod 
arguinent. If he is coayinced, he vill not wait a 
moment to declare his conviction and press it for the 
country's acceptance. But the truth that I seem to 
have realised fails to strike the same fire in his bosom, 
and I must bide my time. 2 cannot be talking abont 
it, with him at any rate, on any and every cccasion, ’ 
The Dewan’s Visit } 

Mr, Mirza, the Dewan of Mysore, who had been 
away at Simla for some time, came on a yiait in 
company with Sir M. Vishveshvarayya, his prodecessor 
in office and Mir Humza Husain Saheb, who also hag 
officiated as Dewan for some time. ‘He is the present 
Dewan," said Sir M. Vishveshvarayya introducing 
Mr. Mirza; ‘I am a back number.’ But hig long talk 
showing thatthe continues to take a keon interest in 
the affairs of the state showed that he is far from 
being a back number. His repeated insistence on 
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Gandhiji conserving his strength, and ‘going slow,’ as 

the country expected many years of service from him, 

had a special appeal, coming as it did from a man 

of his age and experience. Then Sir M. 
Vishveshvarayya tried to find out what exactly was 

the period of administration of the state which Gandhiji 
had once described as Rama lizjya, and later described 

as having ceased to be one. ‘The one in which you 

were Dewan was Rama Rajya, and later it ceased to 

be? Is that what you want to say?’ asked Gandhiji 

amidst laughter. Gandhiji had himself no recollection. 
But many of us imagined, that that was the signal 
for a general talk about Rama liajya and its essentials, 
aud Khadi would naturally come in. In fact there were 
more reasons than one which led us to expect that the 
discussion that evening would centre round hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving. The Dewan in his inaugural address 
before the Assembly had laid stress on hand-weaving 
and cottage industries. The late Mr. Meccai who was 
Director of Industries in the state had presided at a 
big Charkha demonstration and had spoken very strongly 
in favour of hand-spinning. On the top of it all we had 
all heard that no less a personage than His Highness 
the Maharaja was not only interested in Spinning but 
Was spinning himself. We had also been reliably informed 
that recently quite a number of Charkhas were introduced 
in the state, and that the present Director of Industries, 
Mr.C. Ranganatha Rao Saheb, had sent half a dozen 
men fromthe state to Pudupalayam to equip themselves 
with a knowledge of Khadi processes. We had there- 
fore lonked forward to an important discussion of the 
ways and means of putting Khadi and Charkha on a 
Stable basis in the state, 


And there was one thing which in view of all these 
indications had been puzzling us all. Qaite a number 
of state officials have been here on & visit, but hardly 
One appeared: to be dressed in Khadi, I remembar only 
the Registrasr of Co-operative Societies who frankly 
admitted thait he had only one Khadi suit which he 
had kept for :3pecial occasions. The rest were all dressed 
from neck to toe in flawless HKuropean. costume; indeed 
collar, necktie, shorteoat and trousers almost appeared 
to be the official dress of the state. I have purposely 
said, ‘from neck to toe’ and not « top to toe,’ for 
all these officialss wear a uniform turban, in gpite of the 
other articles ef their outlandish wear, 


All this had, as I have said, kept us on the tiptoe 
of expectation of a lively talk about Khadi. But 
there was nore. A casual reference to cow protection 
or to the breed of Mysore cattlo, I forget which, drew 
Gandhiji into a fairly passionate discourse on cow 
protection, cattle protection, state dairies and tanneries, 
‘You have your own scap factory. I am very glad, 
You have your monopoly of sandalwood. Why can’t 
you have your own dairies and ensure in the whole 
state a supply of pure and unadulterated milk? Then 
you can take care of your cattle and look to the proper 
and economic disposal of their hides and bones. It 
is a woful state of things today. <A foreign system 
of education has made u3_ intellectual cripples. We 
haye lost the use of our intellects in any matter 
whatsoever. We have to drive out the superstition 
that there is anything wrong in a Hindy taking charge 
of a dead cow and disposing of its hide and bones, 
We are exporting all these things, And as some One 
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has said, when we export bones, we do not export 
merely dead bones, but our very life. But to keep 


the life or live wealth in the country, we have to train 
And we have plenty of them coming out 


our men. te, 
every year from the universities; we shall be giving 
them employment and saving national wealth. I 
almost thought Khadi would follow next. But 00; the 


company broke up after greetings, and it geemed as 
though the last chance of Khadi being discussed wasgone. 
The Dewan’s Assurance 

Fortunately, however, Gandhiji remembered a thing 
he had wanted to ask the Dewan about. As the 
latter was leaving, Gandhiji asked if he could keep him 
for a minute. ‘Some of the officials of the state come 
and say they cannot wear Khadi because of the state. 
It is surprising, is it not ?’ ‘Indeed,’ said the Dewan 
with emphasis. ‘ Who was that official ? We who are 
trying to popularise ‘the Charkha, how can we be 
against the officials wearing Khadi? In fact I would 
encourage them.’ ‘I thought so,’ said Gandhiji, 
‘and if you will permit me I shall make it known as 
I did at Kolhapur, that the state has no objection 
whatsover to its officials wearing Khadi.’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said the Dewan, and Sir M. Vishveshvarayya chimed 
in; ‘You will report all thoze officials to the Dewan. : 
‘In fact,’ added Mr. Mirza, ‘ Mr. Meccai once asked me 
if he might wear Khadi. I said to him, he was 
welcome to wear. it, in fact he should not have come 
to-me for it. Why, I ask even British Goverament 
officials to encourage a movement that is well on its 
way..’ ‘Thank you,’ said Gandhiji. 
i ials please note ? 

Will me officials p a 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
The following subscriptions and donations have been 


received from the 21st April up to the 22ad instant: 
Chhotalal Joitaram Bhatt Ahmedabad Rs. 
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Pragji Monji a: a 
Kelyansinhji Balarampur > 100 
C. K. Patel Bhamo | econ 
V. G. D. 
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Stronger than Steam 
( By C. R. ) 

And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 

And gkill’d enough, by lessons rough, 
In Labour’s rugged school, 

No alms I ask, give me my task: 
Here are the arms, the leg, 

The strength, the sinews of # man 


To work and not to beg. 
— Tom Hood 


“Gandhi is as near to an incarnation aS we can 
have, isn’t he? Tell us about him. Is he not a great 
soul, unperturbed by grief or sorrow, success OF failure ? 
This is how the conversation began. I was silent. I 
did not wish to say yes or no, I was wishing to take 
the conversation out of the rut of barren admiration to 
something usefal. My friends were high officers of 
state. They were Indiani and patriotic Indians, though 
in Government service. They had power to do a great 
deal if only they felt the trath of Gandhiji’s call to 
help the poor,— 


Hungry—passing the Street of Bread 
Thitsty—the street of Milk 
Ragged—beside the Ludgate-Mart 
So gorgeous, through Mechanic-Art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk! 
He is a great man,” coatinaed my friend, 
I think his power is going to waste. ” 
“ How?” 
politics 2” 


“If instead of trying $0 achieve the impossible, he 
used his great influence to organise the mill industry, 
he could have accomplished so much. ” ee 

This was a variation from the usual prescription! 
Gandhiji as a mill manager! Everybody wants Gandhi. 
Bat they want Gandhi without Gandhi-ism. Politicians 
want him to lead politics, with a lesser regard for Truth 
Communists want him 
to organise Labour for politics, without his ununderstand- 
able non-violence. Here was a proposal on behalf of 
mill-owners, that Gandhi may drop his Charkha and 
take up a Managing-Directorate! They all want him, 
for the hold he has on men’s minds; but they will not 
wait to see what the secret is of that hold. They want 
him without his soul, not knowing that without his 
soul he would be nothing, nothing better or worse 
than themselves ! 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 


* bal 


I asked. “Do you want him to lead 


“ By organising capital, increasing production, and 
replacing foreign imporis, and thereby incroasing 
national wealth,” answered the official, with the light 
sparkling in his eyes, as he pictured before his mind’s 
eye a rich India making bargains and dictating terms 
to an England crushed in trade competition and willing 
to come to a settlement. 

“ We need the sinews of war for any revolution, be 
it violent or non-violent,” pat in another of the 


company proposing to lead me to an® irresistible 
conclusion. 


‘© Yes,” I admitted. 
“If we get quickly out of the present condition 
of great poverty,” he continued; “we shall be hastening 
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the day of freedom, won’t we? Industrial advance and 
tnoreased wealth would help us forward.” 

* All wealth is not national wealth,” I said. 

They all smiled at my cranky remark. 

“What is it that is preventing our immediate 
emancipation?” I asked. But without waiting for an 
answer, I proceeded, “It is the want of genuine patriotism 
among us, our cooperation with those that rule us. ” 

I had discussed this matter the previous night, and 
at least one of them had quite agreed with me as to 
this analysis of successful foreign rule. So they nodded 
assent. 

“ Your increased wealth brought about by increased 
capitalistic organisation and greater factory production 
will only put more money into the pockets of the 
millionaire mill-owners. ” . 

« Yes, and what is the harm? It 
available to us as soon as the rich people 
need for political emancipation. ” 

“ Byery added rupee of the millionaire,” I answered, 


will be all 
realise the 


«ig the poor man’s money changed hands. We make 
him poorer and more hungry. The increase of the 
capitalistic wealth represents added poverty and 


unemployment to the many poor, if also employment 
to a few of them —a negligible number. ” 

« Yes, you are right,” said the second friend who 
knew village-life, but the other was not convinced and 
looked doubtingly at his friend. 

“ The additional wealth of the capitalist,” I said, 
«tg an additional root. that he shoots out into Pax 
Rrittanica, and he fixes himself in it more inextricably 
than before. His increased wealth is increased vested 
interest in the present order of things. The prospect 


of his ever withdrawing his support to it becomes — 


more remote, ” 

This seemed +0 carry some conviction. 
repeated again my epigram: « All added wealth 
added national wealth. ” 

“Increased wealth in the hands of the rich,” I 
continued, “is only increased resources for taxation. 
It is not ours, not national at all. You and I cannot 
tax them for a revolution, peaceful or other, can we i 


So I 
is not 


« Why not? Can we not depend on patriotism ? 
There can be such a thing as voluntary taxation. " 

« The Government is entrenched in the cooperation 
of the rich and in their vested interests. Increased 
vested interests mean lesser chance for the growth of 
patriotic self-sacrifice. ” 

« You seem to be right. . The richer the wealthy 
classes get to be, the more unwilling they will be to 
give up their cooperation in the present scheme 
of things. They won't take the risks of a new 
order.” 

«“ Yes, don’t you see that the stamina of the masses 
must be increased rather than the wealth of the mill- 
owners and others of that class, if any real good is to 
be hoped for ?” 

T folt that much of the confusion of ponnprae 
superstitions was clearing up in these friends minds. 
Again and again, however, does this delusion of national 
wealth come up. Again and again does the short- 
cut boycott of foreign cloth by a come 
ap in conflict with the slow and tedious Charkha 
movement. Each time you smite the fallacy, it goes 
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down but rises again with undiminished vitality 
to confuse men, But we cannot afford to be 
impatient. 


“Do you really believe that people will buy this 
Khaddar?” asked one of them looking at my shirt. 
“ How can you hope to induce men aud women to buy 
the coarser cloth when the finer stuff is there 
before them? How can we go against the laws of 
nature?” 


‘‘ We have induced large numbers to buy Khaddar. 


What has been done is proof of its possibility. We 
sold 25 lakhs worth of Khaddar last year.” 
“ Ah! But you worked on their patriotism. You 


cannot expect that to go on.” 


Why -not? I believe that those who have not yet 
bought Khaddar are a8 patriotic as those who have 
already taken to it. We must go on in that faith. 
Why should we despair? Why should I not believe 
that patriotism is a widey sowable seed?” 


‘‘Men are governed not by sentiment but by laws 
of economics, ” 


I attacked the doubting philosopher with a vigorous 
series of home-thrusts. 


“ Don’t you abstain from meat as a Brahmin, though 
beef is cheap and noufishing? Is it economy? You 
marry your girl at twelve. Is it wisdom? Do you not 
yield to custom good or bad? You spend money on 
useless ceremonies, on poor relations, and things of that 
kind? Is it economics or only sentiment? Why do 
you think that we cannot rely on patriotism which all 
the world over is a very strong sentiment ?” | 

The conversation turned then to details, to the 
amount of tho supplementary earnings from the wheel, 
to the hours of work, the number and distance of the 


villages served at my centre and 80 on. The friends 
were considerably interested. 


«“@ome and see,” I said finally, offering an 
iuvitation to them +o see with their own eyes what 
has been done in some places with the Charkha. 

«Tf you see the busy peasant homes,” I said, “and 
the wheels turning away, making a humble but not 
negligible addition to the poor folks’ earnings, and 
the bright faces of the women, you will realise what 
this movement meaas. No amount of talk carries 
half the conviction which seeing carries. ” 

«Yes, we shall certainly go. Why shouldn't we 
have a week-end excursion? Let us see things for 
ourselves. ” 

And would that all the Good and Wise 

Could see the million of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam deriy’d from Hope and the skies 
Resting on the — Spinning Wheel! 

The spirit of Thomas Hood will not mind this 
little freedom taken with the beautiful verses he sang 
for the sake of men and women very much of the 
game kind as the brothers and 
Gandhiji is toiling, awake 
ailing. 


whom 
well or 


sisters for 
or dreaming, 


For surely, a8 men are akin, 

Whether of fair or sable. skin, 
According to Nature’s scheme, 

That Human movement contains within 
A Blood-Power stronger than Steam, 
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Notes 
-Indi inners’ Association 

se gp the All-India Spinners’ Association 
has, owing to the necessity of prolonged rest that I 
must take from active and routine work, relieved me: of 
the burden of directing the affairs of the Association 
and appointed Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj as officiating 
chairman. Whilst, therefore, I still: nominally remain 
president. of the Association, the whole barden of 
directing its affairs -will now fall upon Jamnalalji, and 
correspondents will henceforth, whenever they find it 
necersary, write to him rather than to me. The proper 
courte certainly is to write to the working secrotary 
Sjt. Shankarlal Banker to whom naturally Jamnalalji 
will have to refer all correspondence before coming to any 
decision. This does not mean that I shall take no 
interest in the affairs of the Association, Oa the 
contrary, whenever in the opinion of the Council or 
the officiating chairman or the Secretary, any matter 


should be referred tO me, it wil! come before me for . 


guidance and advice... But. the Connoil’s decision and 
the arrangements I have come to With it are, that I 
should not worry myself as hitherto over details and 
Over every individual matter trifing or otherwise, 


They have taken an undertaking from me to_ refrain - 
from doing so and to throw the burden on them and 


leave it for them to refer to me matters which they 
may consider to be important enough for referring to 


me. ‘The test of a living organisation is that jt depends - 


upon no single individual, however important, ~ however 
able he may be. A living organization goes on irrespective 
of persons. The endeavour of the members cf the 
Conncil is to make the Asscciation a living and efficiently 
working organisation, I trust therefore that Khadi 
workers and Khadi lovers will fall in with the new 
arrangement and render all the help they can to the 
Council in working this growing Organisation | to the 
fallest extent possible. = - ae — 
Ramachandra Lift _ Wires 7 

This lift has now been in use in several parts of Gujarat 

since the mansgement of it wag taken over by the 
-Satyagrahashram. With. reference to one that was 
recently put up iu Palanpur, Sheth Amriélal " Raychand 
Jhaveri writes: : sd 

“Sjt. Ramachandra Iyer and his assistant came to 

Palanpur the other day and pat up his lift for a 
Well 83 feet deep. It hag given entire Satisfaction, 
The adjustment caused a little difficulty, because of 
the great depth of the well. Bat Sjt. Ramachandra 
Iyer solved the difficulty by having a double chain. 
His Highness the 
lift and was pleased to see its working, To me 
the lift appears to be beneficial both from the 
economic and the religions points of view. It saves 
some money and it contributes to the saving of 
male bnffaloes which, for want of use, are mostly 
destroyed.. What we were able to-do with four 
oxen and three men, we hope to be able to do by 
means of this lift with one boffalo and two men.” 

I print the substance of the Gujarati letter received 
by me as preliminary evidence of the successful working 
of the lift, and in order to invite the opinion of 
others who have already got the Ramachandra lifts. I 
should not have concerned myself abont it but for its 


very great humanitarian aspect; However I am 


. dyeing and printing. 


Nawab Saheb came to See the . the Sanskrit portion with 


cism about the lift and .I invite all the testimony for 
and against the lift. Up to now all the criticism that 
I have recéived has made no appeal to me; bat if there 
is any criticism worth noticing I shall not hesitate to 
take the reader. into confidence. I nesd not repeat 


that the spirit of thig enterprise is not commercial in 


any sense of the term, Mr. Ramachandra Iyer has 
sold his patent rights for a royalty of Rs, 25 per lift 
up.to 1,000. This-was die to him as he has iacurred. 
considerable debts and a3 he must live. But beyond 


‘that, nothing but actnal-expenses are added in counting 
the cost, : } 
Ashram and a fourth will presently bo in working order. 


There are now three lifts at “work: at the 


Those who desire to see the lift at 
the Ashram for the purpose. 
An Example to Copy _ ee i aiid 
- The state of Jaora seers to’ be noted for its — 
7 I understand that His Highness 
the Nawab Saheb ‘is interested in the Khadi movement, | 
and in order to make..Khadi more attractive by putting x 
it through the dyeing and printing: processes and thus - 


work may visit 


t0 encourage it, he hag exempted Khadi from any tax. 


I congratulate the state on this praiseworthy step, 
and hope that Other states will grant favoured 
treatment. to this great and growing national enterprise 
which is fraught with tremendous economic benefit ‘to 
the starving millions, . 
Vivekananda and Spinning aye oe on 
A correspondent Sends me interesting extracts from 


- Vivekananda’s: answers to hig American questioners, I = 


take the following from them On Spinniag:— =) : 
Speaking of Indian village life he says: “In gome 
| places the common village girl with her Spinning 
wheel says: ‘Do not talk to me of dualism, my . 
spinning - wheel ‘saya, So’ham,.So’ham, I am Ho, 
Tam He.’ What ig the value of all these machines 
_ and sciences? They have only one result; . they 
spread knowledge. You have not solved the problem | 
of want, but only made it keener, Machines do 
not solve the poverty problem; they simply make 
men struggle the more. _ Compatition gets keener, 
o's «se» « The value of everything is. to be. decided 
by how far it: is a manifestation of God.” 
sth ee Mek gs 
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and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, 
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printed in Devanagari characters, is now ready. Besides 
Sanskrit Hymns, Readings 
it contains 188 hymns in 
Bengali and English with an 
Price 2 Annas, Packing and 


from the Upanishads etc., 
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index and a glossary. 
postage, 14 anna, 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. KE. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER III 


Pocketed the Insult 
I smarted under the insult, bat 28 I had pocketed 
many such in the past I had been inured to thom. I 
therefore decided to forget the latest one and take what 
sourse a dispassionate view of the case m‘ght suggest. 
We had a letter from the Chief of the Asiatic 
Depa'tment to tbe effect, that as I had seen 
Mr. Chamberlain in Durban, it had been found necessary 


to omit my name from the deputation that was to 
wait on him. 


The letter was more than my co-workers covld bear. 
They proposed to drop the idea of the deputation 
al‘ogether. I pointed out to them the awkward situation 
of the community. 

‘Tf you do not represent your case before 
Mr. Chamberlain,’ aid I, ‘it will be presumed that you 
have po case at all, After all, the representation has 
to be made in writing and we have got it ready. It 
does pot matier in the least whether I read it sr some 
one elke reads it. M-Chambalain is not going to 
arzua the matter with us IL am afraid we must 
swallow the insult. ’ 

1 bad ecarcely finished speaking, when Tyeb Sheth 
cricd out, ‘ Does not an insolt to you amonot to an 
input to the ccmmunity? How can we forget that 
you are our representative a 

‘ Too true,’ eaid I. * But even the community will 
have to pocket insults like these. Have we any 
a'ternative ? ’ 

‘Ccme what might, why should we court a fresh 
insult? Nothirg worse can possibly hapren to ur. 
Have we maxy 1ighis to lose?’ asked Tyeb Sheth. 

I liked the spirited reply, but I also knew that the 
spirit was of no avail. I was fally conscious of the 
limitations of the ccmmanity. I pacified my friends 
and advised them to have, in my place, Mr. George 
Godfrey, an Indian barrister. 

So Mr. Gidfrey led the deputation. Mr. Chamberlain 
referred. in his reply, to my exclucion. ‘Rather than 
hear the same representative over and over again, is it 
not better to have some one new?’ he said, and tried 
to heal the wound. 

But all this, far from ending the matter, added to 
the work of the community and also to mine, We 


enough to deal with this new department. 


had to start afresh. ‘It js at your instance that the 
ccmmunity helped in the War, and you see the result 
now,’ were the words with which some people tanuted 
me. But the taunt had no effact on me. ‘I do not 
regret ™y ady‘ce,’ said I. ‘I maintain that we did 
Well in taking fart in the War. In doing £0 we 
simoly did our duty. We may not look forward to 
reaping the yeward of our labours, but it is my firm 
conviction that all good action is bound to bear fruit 
in the end. Let us forget the past and think of the 
task before us.’ With which the re3t chimed in. 

I added: ‘To tell you the truth, the work that 
you had called me for is practically finished. But I 
believe I may not leave the Transvas]l, so far 98 it 
in possible, even if you permit me to return home Instead 
of carrying on my work from Natal, as before, I 
must do so now frcm here. I must no longer thick of 
returning to India within a year, and must get enrolled 
in the Transvaal Supreme Oourt. I have corfidence 
If we do 
not do so, the commonity will be hovnded ont vf ths 
country, besides being thoreughly robbed. Every day 
it will have fresh jnsvl's hesped vpon it. The fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain refured to cee mo ard that the 
official ingulted me is nothing before the humil ation of 
the whole community. It is imprsible to put up with 
the veritable dog’s life that we are expected to 
lead. ’ 

So I set the ball rolling, discussed things with Indians 
in Pretoria and Jibannesburg, and ultimately decided to 
set up office in Johannesburg. 

It was indeed doubifal whether I would be erroled 
in ihe Transvaal Supreme Court. But the Law Society 
did not oppose my application, and the Court allowed 
it. Now it was difficult for an Indian to secure 
rooms for office in a suitable locality. Bat I had 
come in fairly close contact with Mr. Ritch who 
was then one of the merchants there. Through the - 
good offices of a house agent known to him, I 
succeeded in cecuring good rooms for my office in the 
legal quarters of the city, and I started on my 
professional work. 


( Trenslated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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The Wheel of Life and the Vedas 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 

Pondit Satavels kar of Avrdh wrote in 1922 a booklet 
io Hirdi called 344 Wal*, i. ¢. Charkha in the Vedas, 
ard favoured me with acopy whilst I was restirg in 
the Yoravda jail. I glarced then throagh its pages ard 
with interest, but arked myself what gocd would it be 
to us in this ege of 30 called advaneement to know 
that the Charkha was to be found in the Vedas. 
Everybody knows that our remote sncertors spun and 
wove in their cottages even as they did so mary 0 her 
things. Bat we no longer do them. So I said to 
myzelf. The bocklet, I hastily eorcluded, was not of 
much prectical value avd J leid it aside. On the sick- 
bed I have gain on opportucity of turring, so far 98 
my Ftrergth permits, to quiet studies. Another book 
of Pardit Satavalekar (of which more hereafier) bas 
attracted me to bis wrisirgs, aud be bas vow fayourcd 
me with another cory of the bovklet in question. I 
observe that it has undergone a seornd edition. I have 
reed it this time more esrefcl!y, and I find that the 
mantras cited by the anihcr from the Vedas demonstrate 
not merely the fact that our ancestors in those times 
were fpininning and wesvirg, but they p esen', po haps, 
a, for uf, revel wey of looking at the wheel. Here is 
stat may be called the key mantra for rpionere and 
zeavers from Rig-Veda X, 53-6 qaeted by the author: 

a aaa wat aaatae wifasn: 
TH uit ear Aqeet t4d 
SMART Aged Waa Seq Bay NE. 9014 RINE 

I give a free rerdering as follows: 

“ Havirg spun the thresd and given it a shining 
colour, weave it without knots, »nd 80 guard the 
yathwaye which the evlightened have chalked ont, aod 
thinkirg well, lead pos erity unto the divive light, or 
( according to the author's rerde-ing) brirg for‘h divice 
pregery. This truly is the work of p ets.” 

If the translation is at all correct,—snd ihe anthor 
has not merely given his own rendering bat has 
reproduced Griffith's travsla‘ion also in his bvoklet,—ihe 
mantra proves not merely the existence of spinning and 
wesving in the Vedic times, but that it was the calling 
of the noblest men and women as well of the humblest. 
It was cne of the pathways which wisdom hath 
prepared ard to guard which was tbe work of poets. 
Little did I ‘know, when I haonbly presented the 
Charkha to cur Poet as a sacrific’al rite, that I had 
behind me the authority of what is understood to be the 
oldest Veda. I commend the mantra to all thoe 
who are ergaged in revivirg this ascient and racied 
industry and art. Let them thoughtfally recite this 
mantra whilst doivg their sracrificiel spinning. Let 
them treasue it in their hearts and keep their faith 
unshaken even in the face of disappoimtments and 
reverres in their forward march. 


I cannot resist quoiig auother beautiful ma 
from the booklet: ntra 


a agi feaqaedegtedd ward = taadieaa: 

eM qated Ma A aA: 9 TAT FASTA Aa 1 FH 90193019 
Tais is again from the R g-Veda (X, 130-1). It means: 
“Hepdied and cone artista are workicg at the 

sacrifice which through the myriad threads overspreads 


= sho ahs ars 
* aq Wal, price as. 8, to be had from the author at 
Aundh ( Dt. Satara). 
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the earth. Here sre the elderly guardians. The 
watch the processes saying ‘ Weave on here, 40 
this sight there.” 

Thos we see that spinning and weaving was regarded 
as a eacrifice even in thore spcient days and commanded 
the protecting care of the elders. The author, ,phows 
by abandant evidence that both apinning and weaving 
were done by men aa well aS women. In fact ths 
industry was as universal as farming. He shews 00 
that the sartorial art was well advanced in those times. 
There were different dresses prescribed for afferent 
occasions as also for different states. If the farmer 
had his Jangoti, royalty had its robes. There is 
mention of colours, frirges and gold borders. The 
author hes also shown that some of the most beaatifal 
metsphors have been taken from the langasge of 
spinser3 and weavers. 

I most resist the temptation to quote more 
extracts from this thonghtfolly written booklet. There 
is a mantra which pooves that the soldiers of those 
days were not sbove doing these processes; that the 
bridegroom's garment was always made hy the bride 
as is still the custom in Assam. 

There is one thirg, however, the author leaves to 
cther rerearch scholars in the Vedic lore to discover. 
So far sg he has been able to study the Vedes, he 
hes pot fourd a single equivalent for cotton as he has 
for wool ord silk. He is, therefore, urable 10 83y 
whether in these days our arcestors head only wocllen 


and silken garments or whether they had already 
diseovered the cotton fibre. 


Re The Autobiography 

1. The first three pars of The Story of. My 
Experiments with Truth (Ecglish Traatlatiov), carefully 
reviced by Gsndhiji since its publication in these 
colamns, will be publi-bed in book form as Vol. I. 

2. Tbe book which is being pricted at the Navajivan 
Press ia bold type on scpzrior antiqne paper will be 
ready towards the end of Jaly aod will contain 
sbout 450 pages demi octavo. The volume will he 
bound in Khadi. 

3. The price of the book will be Rs. 4-8-0 p'us 
0-10—-0 for packing and postage; foreign 10s. or $ 3 post 
free. Thore who will order a copy by V. P. P. will 
have to pay Rs 5-6-0 in all. 

4. Those, who will regisier their orders wih full 
cash remittance in advance before the 15th of July, 
will get the book for Rs 4 only. post free. 

5. No cheques will ba accepted. 

6. Jn order that remittances for th’s book may not 
bo mistaken for subseriptions for Young India or 
Navajivan, the intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in iheir money order coupons 
the words ‘For Autubicgraphy.” 

7. All letters of ioquiry must -be accompanied 
with postsge for reply. 

Buos-seile:s will apply for terms etc. to 


Manager, Young India. 
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( Sixth “dition ) 
This revised and enlarged edition of the Book of Hymns 
and Scriptural Prayers recited ia the Satyagraha Ashram. 
Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 14 anna. 
V. P. orders unaccompanied by one half of the price 
in advance and for below 10 copies are not accepted, 
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Shopkeepers turned Rulers 
VI 
The famino detained us 
well for us to he here, 
it has been nuder British 


pretty long, bnt it war 
For deerly accentuated as 
role by the -rigid*® exaction, 
Serook-like, of an exorbitantt land tax ( 4 ad tT 
Ml WY ATT Wl) , ‘tendiag directly,’ in the words 
of Sir Lonis Mallet ‘ to the p-ogressive pauperisation of 
the community. ’the problem of famine still challenges 
attention and peremptorily demands solation. 

We will now supplement from the records of the 
Compsry the information given us by travellers as 
emb'died in ithe second and thiid sec ions, and proceed 
with our survey. 

Robert Hoxzhes, writing from Patna to the P esident 
at Surat on 6sh Azgast, 1620, icfermed him that he 
would purchase ‘ambertyes [ kind of piece-gocds }, of 


which commoditye the partes abut Lacthoure 


* The Bengal jamie ot 1770 swepy away one-chird 
of the prpvlation, or about a crore of pecple, and a 
third of the cultivated lends returned to waste, yet as 
Warrea Hastings stated, ‘the nett collections of the 
year 1771 exceeded even those of 1768 ’! This might 
feem to be ancient history, but even ia 1908, we fisd 
Ranganath Moudholkar complainirg in his Presidential 
adaress at the Industzial Conference in Madras, that 
‘in the year of the severest famme known to mcdeimn 
times, when in one of the most prozperuns provinces 
in the country 20 per cent. of the population were on 
1e.iof works, when in miles and hondzeds of miles pot 
a green b.ade was to be seen in the month cf Octcber, 
95 per cen‘. of the land revenue was coilec'ed.’ 

At the impeachment of Hastings it was stated that 
in Oadh detaalters in the payment ct the Jand tax 
were coufined in open cages, and it was replied that 
confinement in such cages under the IJndisn sun was 
no tocture. It was further stated, that fathers were 
compelled to sell their childreo, that the people left 
their villages and ficd the couatry and that troops 
were employed to prevent their flight. 

We read as follows in a Government report of the 
year 1871-72: ‘Kvery effort, lawfal aod ualawfol, was 
made to get the utmost out of the wretched poasantry, 
who were subjected to torture, 


in some instances, 
cruel and revolting beyond all description, if they 
would not or could not yield what wai demanded. 


Nambe's aWandoned their homes 
neighbouring states. ’ 

§ ‘ India must be bled’ — Lord Salisbury. 

+ Wrote Bishop Heber ia 1826: ‘No Native Prinoa 
demands the rent which we do. And in 1830 
Briggs wrote: ‘ Uoder no Government whatever, Hinda 
or Mahomedan, professing to be actuated by law, was 
any system 80 subversive of the prosperity of the 
people at large as that whjch has marked our 
administration. .... A land-tax like that which now 
exists in India .... was never known noder any 
Government in Europe or Asia.’ Sir William Hunter 
said in 1879, that ‘the fundamental difficalty of 
bringing relief to the Deccan peasantry .... is, that 
the Government assessment docs not leave enough food 
to the cultivator to support himself and his family 
throughout the year.’ 


aud filed into the 


[Lakhawar,.30 miles sonth of Patns] affords such quantitye 
that (by the weaveres reportes ) daily 1,000 peeces are 
taken from theire loomes.’ 

Foster qno ee the following parallel from Kenn’s 
notes (circa 1661): 

‘At Lachore, 16 coarse [kos] from Pattana, theres 
white cloth fitt for Persia to be had called Umbertees 
and Oamcaays, from Rs. 1-8a- to 3 rupees per piece, 
in which commodities are invested by Armeoian and 
M gull merchants at least ten hundred thousand 
Tupees rer annum, 

Dariabad in Barebanki district, and Kheirabad in 
Sitapur district were also well-known cen'res for the 
prodaction of catton gvods. 

The Company, writing to the Surat factors on 29 h 
November, 1641, desired 20,000 pieces ef ‘dereabauds, 
which are well accepted off here.’ 


The peace orncladed by the Eaglish with the 
Portuguese in 1635 enabled the factors of the Cumpacy 
to carry out the very ‘aanc‘ent commands’ of their 
honontable employers to attempt the trade of ‘Sinda’ 
[Sindb]. Two merchants were accordingly sent, and 
in cource of a letter from ‘Tutta’ [ fhatha] dated 18:h 
Decemher 1635 they wrote: . 

‘The neerest adjoyneing citty unto this of Tutteah is 
Narsurpore, being the cheifest place for oclotheing in 
these parts. Report saies neere upon 3,000 families of 
weavers inhabite there. . . ~ The bafiaes there made, 
callee joories, are in lengsh 17 coveds Tattah ( make 
Guzaratt coveds 20% nearest) and in breadth § 
coveds, which make tus us of Gazaratt coveds 22... . 
The cloth is very substantial, thredd even spunne and 
well woven. - + © 

‘ Seahwaun (Schwan) is a cittie seated also on this 
river, snd in diotance from this place 60 course by 
land. . . - Abgat 1,000 households of weavers live 
there also, who make a very good sort of baftaes. . .» 

‘ Backuc, another cittie scituated on this stad river 
and about 250 course from this place, yeilds baftaes in 
good quantities. . + + 

‘Tne cheifest of the port townes in the oountry 
of Cutch is Bean Mandy [ Mandvi], whether the 
Portugal's trade, bringing thether ookerautis and 
carriearg thence cotton wooll. . - - 

‘Tustah, distaat from Bandar Laharee about 28 
sourse by laad, hath in itself about 3,000 families of 
weavors; yet the greatest part of them make not other 
then divers sorts of checkerd alejacs yendible in Persia 
and Tarkey. . . + Ovshera weave diaper clotheing, 
and very few baftaes, and those very fiae . + « 
Heere also is a course sort of ginghams, which they 
call seriaes, made of purpose for sailes, of double thredd, 
containing in length about 20 coveds Guzaratt and 19 
tussacs Gazaratt broad. ' 

Hamilton makes the following remarks on the 
piece-goods ef Sindh: 

‘They manufacture in wrought silke, which they 
call jemawaars; ia cotton and silk, called cutences, acd 
in silk mixs with Oarmania wool, called culbuleys; in 
calicces coarse and fine, sheer and close wrought. 
Their cloth called jurries is very fice and soft, and 
lasts beyond avy other cotton cloth that I have wed. 
They make chints very fine and cheap, and coverlets 
for beds very beautiful.’ 

VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 
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Choice before Us 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A correspordent sends me a cutting from the pres 
giving most grnescme facts abont the growing infantile 
orimes and illicit gratification among girls in the New 

orld. 
iy A boy of 4 years is reported to have shot his 
mother, because she forbade him to play with matches. 
When the police confronted him, he was in no way 
taken aback. He threatened ‘to shont them too, ’ 
and when questioned by the coroner. he grew 80 
impatient with him, tbat he picked vp a knife from 
among the exhibits lying in front of him and rnshed 
to atrike him. It is said, that hardly a day passes in 
America without some crime being committed by a 
boy cra girl, and in most American colleges there 
are said to be suicide clubs or crime societies, and the 
more horribie part of the account shows, that many 
girls, even of exclusive colleges, have become 80 lawless 
as {0 run away in pursuit of illicit adventures. 

Jt is difficult, in an age in which newspapers, in 
order to provide sengativnal food for their readers, 
invent stories when ihey have no facts to wéave 
paratives from, to believe without reservation reports 
etch as I have condensed. But whilst one may make 
ample allewanee for exaggeration, there is no doubt 
ibat infantile crime and lawlessness among boys and 
girls are evfficiently extensive in the New World to 
make us beware of a civilisation which must be held 
responsible for these crimes and lawlessness. That life 
in the West goes on,--- and it may be said progressively 
after a jashion,—in spite of these infantile crimes, may 
be granted. And it may also be granted that the 
wise feople of the West are not only not nnaware of 
the evil, but that they are manfally struggling to 
overtake it. Nevertheless we have to deride whether 
we shall indiscriminately copy this civilisation. We 
may well pause in the face of the awful revelations that 
come to us frum the West from time to time, and ask 
curselves, whether after all it is not better to 
hold by our own civilisation acd seek, in the Jight 


of the comparative knowledge that is availeble 
to us, to re-form it by removing its known 
exoreccences. For there is no doubt, that if 


the West has its terrific problem arising out of its 
own civiliration, we have no less grave prcblems of 
our own to deal with. 


It is perhaps unvecesrary, if not useless, in 
this connection to weigh the merits of the 
two civilisations. It i likely that the West 


has evolved a civilisation suited to its climate and 
gurrovndings, and similarly, we have a_ civilisation 
suiced to our conditions, and both are good in their own 
respro:ive spheres. This may be rafely said, that the 
crimes and the lawlessners described b7 me are almost 
impoesible with us, and I hold that this is due to our 
pac'fic training and tho restraining influence in 
the mids of which we ste brought up. Cowardliness 


which often spriogs from pacific training, 
obsequiousners which comes from the restra‘rt that is 
handed down from generation to generation, have some- 
how to be avoided, if the ancient civilisation is not to 
perith before the mad modern rush. The distinguishing 
characteristic of modern civilisation is sn indeficite 
multiplicity of human wants. The characteristic of 
ancient civilisation is an imperative reatricfion apon and 
a strict regulating of these wants. The modern 
or Western insatiableness arises really from wapt of a 
living faith in a future state ond therefore also in 
Divicity. The restraint of avcient or Kastern civi'isation 
arises from a belief, often in spite of ourselver, in a 
future state and the existence of a Diviae Power. The 
record condensed sbove is a warning, if we will teke it, 
against a blind imitation of the West, which ove sees 
so often in the city life of India and especially among 
the educated classes, Some of the immediate and 
brilliant resalts of modern inventions are +00 
maddening to resist. Bat I have no manner of doubt 
that the victory of man lies in tbat resistance. We 
are in danger of bartering away the permanent good 
for a momentary pleature. 


Hats and Sarees 
( By OC. BR.) 

‘You should get ready, darling, before 2 P. M. 
We have fifty-two miles to make and the party is at 
5 P. M.” 

Mr. Kaushika I. ©. 8: was the young Assistant 
Collector in charge of Parvatipur division, The District 
Collector Mr. Moberley was giving an evening party and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kaushika had been invited. 

Mr. Kaushika had intellectually discarded all Hindu 
superstitions, bat his mother who was an orthodox 
widow insisted on performing the annual shraddha for 
her husband. The Brahmin priests of Parvatipur put 
a fairly heavy price for their participation in the 
ceremony, especially when they were told that Mr. 
Kaushika would not sit at the fire but wanted one of 
the Brabmin priests to officiate for him and do 
everything without bothering him. It was cheaper at 
Mr. Kaushika’s previous station; but Parvatipur was an 
orthodox centre, where breaches of caste were more 
heavily taxed. Mr. Kaushika did not grudge the expente 
now, but he was vexed because the ceremony fell on 
the very day he was asked for the first time to a 
social in the Collector's house. He warned the priests 
that everything should be finished very early, as he 
had important business with the Oollector that 
afternoon, Once the terms had heen settled as they 
wanted, the priests were all accommodation. They 
promised tc omit all essentials and do the thing at 
mail train speed. 

* * * 

It was 2 P. M. The old lady had been somewhat 
put out at the hasty and perfunctory way in which 
the annual ceremony had been got through, bnt she 
loved her son dearly and she doted on her daughter 
in-law. 

“Gopalakrishnan will omit to do the ceremony 
after my death,” she said, as she was dressing the 
young lady’s hair. 1 

Gopalakrishna Aiyar was Mr. Kaushika’s real name, 
but at Oxford he thought it was horribly long and 
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chose to call himself by his gotra which was nearer 
to the civilized English way. He was thenceforward 
Mr. Kaushka, 

The old lady pat the red spot on her daughter-in-law's 
face, stspck a wreath of flowers in her hair and locked 
at ber half-a-dozon times to be satisfied that it had 
been done properly and gave her leave to go. “ Are 
you ready, darling ?” shouted Mr. Kaushika in Eoglith 
from his dressing room. He generally spoke in 
Kaglish when he talked to his wife, for he couldn't 
fay “darling ” and “ dearie” in these absurd Indian 
langusges, 

“ Yes, Tam coming,” said Mrs. Kaushika, avd stepped 
up smiling and folly decorated into her husband's room. 
She was in her best Bangalore saree. The fine red silk 
tet off the golden cream cf her complexion most perfectly. 

“You are charming, dearie |!” said the Asristant 
Collector, which made her blush avd look prettier still. 
The motor-cycle was ready in the porch. Mr. Kaushika 
helped his wife into the ‘ gide-car. ’ 

‘Take your saree up over the head in the Gojarati 
style,” said Mr. Ksushika. ‘It will keep the dost 
away from your head.” 

He adjasted the hat on his own head,— he always 
wore a hat when going out,— and started cff. 

* * * 

Fat-fut-fatut-fat went the couple in the Parvatipur- 
Mapgapatnam road. It was an _ ili-cared-for Local 
Bsard road. The rnts and pits were many. It was 
not a very advanced taluka. A motor-cycle was a 
tare thirg on the road. Ycu had to hoot away half 
a mile in advence for the ballock-carts to make way, 
and then they would get to the wrong side some of them, 
and to the right side some others, while still others 
would keep on corsidering which side to take. Groups 
of men and women would stavd gezing at the Assistant 
O.lleotor and his wife with gapitg mouths ard broad 
grins, as if they saw some strange funny animals. At 
last the ride was over. Mr. Kaushika arrived at the 
Collector's bungalow rather badly shaken up and ia a 
diffident mood. Bat Mrs. Muberley was the nicest of 
women with most charmirg manners, ond she 
especially enjoyed Indian company. 

“How pretty ! What fine silk! What beantifal flowers! 
And your jet-black hair, bow I wish I had such hair! 
How much prettier your sarees are than our gowns!” 
etc. ete. Everybody was happy. 

* ¢ * 

It was a vivacious party. There was a story-telling 
programme. Every one was to tell a funny story, and 
whether fanny or not, they al] must laugh heartily. 
There was a Depu'y Collector in the company, a young 
man, who was a great favourite. He was known to be 
a very clever cfheer and a great story-teller. 

“Now for you, Mr. Saketaram, ” said Mrs. Mcberley, 
“ You must come with your best story.” 

* I have a story, but it is not fit for company,” 
said Mr. Saketaram with a twinkle in his eyes, 

* Yon must cut with it,” eaid Mr. Kausbika, who had 
just received plandits for his own performance, 

“Do you promise not to find fault with me after 
wards? Now I think really I should not tell, It 
won't do. I shall tell you some other story.” 

* No, no, the very thiog. We want the very thing,” 
dhouted everybody. 
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Well,” said Mr, Saketaram, ‘I will tell you, then. 
It is a true story, and what is more, something that 
happened todey. ” 

“Today ! Come along!” they all shouted. 

“ Will you have some tea, Mrs. Kauchika?” asked 
Mr. Saketaram, turning to the young lady. 

‘No, thank you, let us hear’ the story. ” 

a * % 

“TI was coming along today in my jutka on the 
Parvatipur roac; you know the road from Bhimavaram 
joins it at Papanasam. I stopped a while there. A 
Deputy C.lector must stop wherever there is a ‘group 
of ryots. He should be in touch with ryots, you know. 
An ]. 0. §. need not do that.” 

Mr. Moberley laughed and said, “ That is » hit at 
you, Mr. Kanshika. ” 

“No, no, let me go on with my story,” continued 
Mr. Saketaram. “I stopped for a while where there 
were some people standing. And what do you think 
they said to me?” 

“Go on!” said the compavy who were rather 
thinking that the story was proving to bea dull affair. 

“ ¢ Have you bad rains?’ I asked. ‘No,’ eaid all of 
them together apd looked at me enquiringly after the 
fashion of pesrant-folk, Au old man then stepped up 
close to me, and said in a low, serious tone,—- ‘ Would 
the gods send raio, sir, when even Brahmin women 
have become so bad and elope with chattaikarans 
( Enrasians )?’” 

“«¢Hullo, what is that?’ I asked rather taken aback. 
I wondered if that backward tract had got at some 
scandal which had not reached the papers. 

«“¢T saw it with my own eyes, Swami,’ said the old 
man. ‘Did you?’ I asked, rather severely, thinking that 
the old man was trying to be a humourist at the expense 
of us Brahmins. ‘Sir, didn’t I see it myself? It was 
dreadful, sir, to behold, and hardly believable, but I saw 
it with my own eyes today and here, half-an-hour ago, 
There was one of those magico carts made of rubber, 
which go so fast, belching smoke, tup-‘up-tup-top! The 
raecal white-map, wa® on the wheel, with a hat on, and 
in the carriage attached, a fine blue carriage, there was 
seated a good Brabmin girl in red silk saree and 
beantiful flowers, langhing away as if she was most 
hoppy to be carried away by that wicked Hurasian, 
There wa absolutely po shame, tir, in her even when 
they saw us. It was so open and wicked. What hseve 
we come to, sir? No wonder the gods hold the rains 
back.’ ” 

“Now, Mr. Kaughika, is your ride-car a blue one?” 
asked Mr. Saketaram, turning to the Assistant Collector. 

‘Yos,” raid Mr. Kauthika blushing quite red. 

Aud did you have a hat on, Mr. Kaushika?”™ sacked 
Mrs. Moberley, not able to contain herself for Jaughter, 

Poor Mrs, Kaushika overturned the milk-jag in trying 
to hide her confusion. 

“ Vory wicked, Mr. Saketaram, very wicked! You 
mustn’t invent such stories,” said Mr. Moberley, 

“Jt is true, quite true,” raid Mr. Saketaram. as he 
was helping to set matters right on the teapoy. {ft 
is no inveption. Now one wouldn't think that a bat 
would lead to such mistakes. ” 

It is said that Mr. Kaushika never again wore a bet 
when going out with his wife. But there was @ 
ooolness from that dey between him and Mr, Saketareu. 
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Weekly Letter 


‘You are not walking with even half the go that 
I aw doing,’ said Gandbiji with a hearty langh, a3 we 
crossed him, the other evening, 01 ope of the fise 
walks on ihe Nandi H-ll. And nunudoubtedly one 
notices now-adays in his gait a sping which con- 
yalercents migateovy. But monsoon winds have already 
begun to blow, avd I am afiaid we will have to get 
down to Bangalore in a week Or 80. 

Sermon to the Birds 

I wonder if Ss. Francis’ sermon to the birds was 
not more allegorical thaa real, but Gandhiji’s quiet 
chat with the girls of a Methodist Miesion school in 
Bangalore reminded me very strongly of that saint’s 
sermon. Some days 8g0 these little ores who had 
come to this hill for a brief holiday sent a letter to 
Gandbij', assuring him that they remembered him in 
their daily prayers, and wishiog bim a speedy recovery. 
In a letter in reply he addressed them as ‘dear little 
birds,’ and said, * Your letter is a tonic to me.” The 
birds’ holiday is over now, and they came to our place 
the other day to give Gandhiji a livtle of their music. 
They were divided into groups, each of which, curiourly 
enough, had a bird name. The principal explained 
that the groups had been formed for internal dis-ipline, 
that the gizls did their own cookivg, and daring their 
life on the hill under canvas, they had their own sentzies 
during the night. Even during the holbday they had 
combined work with play, avd under system in which 
there were no individual prizes, they got an idea of 
working for groups, and each grovp tried to excel the 
other ia everythicg. ‘They are learning to spio,’ said 
Miss Robinson, and that gave Gapndh:ji bis opportucity. 
‘I dare say, said he, ‘for Dr. S'anley Jones raid to 
me, that he would try to introduce epioning in all the 
Methodist Mission schools, and that he would try to 
jptredoce Khaddar.’ Addressing the girls he said: 
‘Do you know what Khaddar is? Is it a fine bird or 
a toy, or what is it?’ 

‘Cloth,’ said one of them, laughing. 

‘What kind of cloth ?’ 

They were puzzled, ‘ QO»arse cloth,’ was an answer 
that made Gandhji lavgh in turn. He led them 
ultimately up to the answer that it was handspun and 
handwoven cloth. 

‘Bat will you tell me why we should wear it?’ 

‘Jt lasts longer,’ answered one. 

‘That's a flimsy reason. Give me a more correct 
angwer.’ 

‘It washes well.’ said another. 

* Not a good enough reason, Think barder and tell 
me. Come slong, the cleverest of you all, tell me,’ 
Again they had to be led on to tbe correct answer. 

*Do you know who spins the thread out of which 
Khadi is woven? Well, I shall tell you. Poor people, 
not people like your parents, who can afford to epend 
Re. 40 a month over your education. And therein lies 
the moral reason why I am arking you to wear Khadi, 
and why Dr. Stanley Jones agreed to introduce Khadi 
in hia schools, even though it may be dearer. The 
millions in our country are —? Come along, finish the 
sentence.’ 

Many guested a reply, with the result that an older 
one did it corrgotly. 


children can’t afford to pay Rs. 40 per month and have 
the edueation that you are having. Do you go to 
villages ? You will fiad poverty there. They not only 
do not get education, they do not gat enovgh to eat, 
no milk, no ghee. So some of them have been 
perruaded to spin and they caa thns get a few coppers 
which are a fortune to them. Oar forefathers, not 
only in India, but all the world over, did it, and it 13 
ovly for a few yeara that we have stopped doing it. 
Now I will not ask you to give up the tuition you are 
having, because all girls cannot. have the advantage of 
it, but surely you can create some bond between you"- 
selves avd those poor si*ters of yours, by baying Khedi 
and helping them to earn a few onppers to bay 
vegetable or milk for their children, and by spinning 
not for money, but for stimulating the idle and 
ind‘ffsrent amorgst them to do likewise. Well, ycu must 
now give me a sorg.’ 

To which the loving little friends reatily responded, 
leavirg, when they went, the last lines of theic song 
resOundiig in our ears: 

‘God’s in His Heaven 
Ali's right with the world. * 
Visitors 

If the presence of the litle ones was 4 tonic, the 
visit of the President of the Congress, who wish hia 
light-hearted couage made a jest of all Opposition and 
di:cordant elements at the last A. I. OC. C. meeting ia 
Bombay, made two of our days quite cheerfal and lively. 
He was filled with legitimate exultation when Gandniji 
greeted him with the words: ‘So yeu have worked 
woaders!’ Six mouths ago at Gavhati, referring to the 
gravity of the task before him, Gandhiji bad teld him: 
‘Many have failed, but you might succeed becrase yout 
faith ig invincible,’ and it had come true. * Yeu 
remember my boast, Mabatmaji,’ raid the President, 
‘I said I shall either make it or break ia the attempt! ' 
As be tock leave, Gandhiji gave him good cheer and 
message for the journey yet to be done. * Whatever 
happens, you go on hammering away at Hinda Maslim 
Unity.’ 

The other visitor was Mr. L. A. Govindaraghava Jyer, 
the veteran Liberal of Madras, who has been epend-ng 
his summer on this hill for twenty years now. There 
is a certain peace and benignity ia his presence which 
radiates and ivspires good-will. He was present on the 
day the D>wans had come ‘All that you should avid, 
Mahatmaji, is discussion,’ he seid. ‘ When we were here 
last, I found you particularly animated when you talked 
about cow protection. It is possible to do mavy an 
impossible thing, but it is not 80 possible to keep the 
mind at peace. And for you who have cogits'ed all 
yorr life on the burning questions cf the day, and bave 
reached what you regard as very nearly the fisal 
conclusions, it is difficult to give your mind rest. I will 
not draw you into apy dircussicn. Oaly permit me 
please to look in here occasiovally to inqaire about 
you.’ The words had a wonder'ully true ring about 
them. 

The Key Industry 


The seed seems to be striking root in the soil of 
Mysore. There was a District Conference and 
Exhibition at Shimoga, one of the District towns of . 
Mysore. The Bangalore Khadi Vastralaya sent 
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exbibits to the Exhibition which won a -gold medal, 
and the sale on tho firat day amounted to Rs. 1,000. 
The Dapaty Commiasi ‘ner, who prefided at the 
Conference, purchased Khadi himeelf, persuaded friends 
to purchase it, and struck the corvet note about the 
place and possibilities of the Charkha. I take ths 
following from his Speech : 

“The Charkha, I need hardly say, has come to stay, 
aad will, I hope, in the near future play an important 
part in the developrnent of the life of the village 
community. The simple spinning wheel stands out ag 
eo ideal of service, and looked at from avy point of 
view, it has peculiar attractions of ita owa. Tae total 
Pamber of Charkhas now in use is 206, of which nearly 
125 are workiog in Sorab Taluka... . Spinning does 
not stand by itself. If it is universally adopted as & 
home industry, it jends a fillip to and keeps movivg @ 
host of other simple village iadustvies, The weaving 
loom also becomes brisk, the dyer and the carpenter 
fied employmect and occupation. In fact spipning is 
to be regarded as the key industry of village life. It 
Would not be an exaggeration to siate, that the spinning 
whee) has got the marvelli us power of dirtribating 


work and wealth in the homes of the poor in the 
simplest way imaginable, ” 
Let Mysore avail itself of Gandhiji’s presence to 


become a living demonstration of that marvellous 


power. M. D. 


How to protect the Cow 

[T gladly poblish these notes from Sjt.C V. Vaidya. 
Those, who believe in the methods advocated in these 
columns for cow protection, will be glad to find, that a 
echoler of Sjt. C. V. Vaidys's repute is in rrbstantial 
egreement with those methods. The distinction that 
the learned writer d-aws between panjrapole ard 
gshala need not cause any anxitiy or d'fficulty. 
My own opinion is, that either may be also the other, 
80 long as separate accounts are kept and separate 
methods of feeding ard housing the disabled and the 
working avimals are adepted. Legislation acd the 
Btate aid advocated by Sit. Vaidya need not at present 
distract our attention. For there is immense scope 
for private effort buildirg public opinion in favour of 
the p-oposed methods and showing their workability 
in practice. We are 80 far behind, indeed, that 
we have rot even enough trained workers to 
eondact dairies ard tanneries slong the lines 
sugg:s'ed by Sjt. Vaidya. There are at least 1500 
Panjrapcles avd Goshalas according to the figures in 
my possestion, which can, without much further donation, 
but by efficient management, test the usefulness of ihe 
methods. Their adoption will simply revolutionise the 
management of these institutions apd put life ivto 
these, today for the most part. lifeless bodies. These 
panjrapoles and goshalas, 08 they are at present beirg 
conducted, are more a falve tO Our Conroe ence than a 
protection to the The learned writer's 
categoricel statement, that during the Vedic and ithe 
the Brahmana period cow slavghter was countenanced 
and bzef was eaten, will be hotly contested by Pandit 
Satavelekar, who has been a close student of Vedic lore 
for the past 35 years, and by Acbarya Ramadeva who 
claima to be a historian and to have critically studied 
the ancient history of Bharatavarsha, Bat with the 
histor.cal portion practical men and women will not 
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concern themselves, They will perhaps be content 
{like me to hope that our arcestors in the Vedic 
times knew better than to seek to gain merit by 
Facrificing innocent animals or to satiefy their palate 
by eating beef, 


M. K. G.} 

1. True Goraksha will not be undertaken by the 
Hicdus unless and until they and also others take to the 
nse of cow’s milk, curds, whey, butter and ghee instead of 
buffalo’s milk etc. The medical properties of the former 
are superior and they prevent disease as also give 
mental vigour. Becante the boffalo gives more milk 
and ghee, most Hindus prefer to keep her, bat they 
not only forget the sacredness of the cow and of cow's 
milk ete., bat they also forget the superior medical 
properties of cow’s milk, and other products. Propaganda, 
therefore, roust first be made for inducing people to use 
cow's milk etc, Buffalo’s miJk eto, may be used by 
Halwais or on marriage and other occasions only to 
prepare sweetmeat. It is the buffalo which has really 
killed the cow, or rather the blind human tendency to 
prefer cheapness to merit. Cow's milk is greatly 
strengthening, especially to children, and every child 
taking exercise should drink ecw’s milk. 


2. The difference be'ween Panjarapole and Goshala 
sheuld be clearly seen and maintained. Panjarapoles 
owe their origin to the sentiment of Ahimsa which is 
entertained both by Hindus and Jains, while Goshalas 
owe their orgin to the feelipg of reverence for the 
sacredness of cow ard bull alore. Panjarapoles, there- 
fore, must be confined tO maintainirg sick and old 
animals of all kinds. But Goshalas should be started 
and maintained for Dharma alone, mesping thereby 
the savire (f bovine cattle from rlergbter as also their 
good rearirg and maiptenance in strength and vigour 
for milk snd dranght. Panjora poles, therefore, can pever 
be worked ecoromically ard ought never to be so rain- 
tained. But Goshalas should be economicelly managed, 
in fact on dairy lises, for cows and bulls alone and 
should supply pure cow’s milk to the people. Panjarapoles 
and Goshalas should, however, work copjointly, as far 
as possible, 80 tbat manuvye and dead cattle may be 
be utilised. Rat they may even be worked separately, 
Goshalas ‘confinirg their activity to cows and bulls 
which are considered sacred by the Hindus. The latter 
may even feed cows and bulls sick tempcrarily, but 
shoold transfer the ureless cows to Panjarapoles. 
Definite rules can easily be laid down when the 
difference in the two is o'early grasped. 

3, Why does Burma, a Bad hist country, import 
dried beef in such quantities ? It is amyotery to me. 

4, The most vital questions regarding c.w protection 
are: 

(1.) How to prevent slanghter of cows and 
bulls for beet? 

(2.) How 
Mahomedars ? 

(3) How to induce Hirdvs to rear good cows 
instead of merely reverencivg them ? 

(4.) How to secvre greater fodder for the cattle? 
My answers in brief are: 

(1.) Put a tax on the slaughter of bulls and 
cows (including heife:s) of thirty ropees per head 
acd prohibit all slaughter before the age of 10 of 
such cattle. 
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Also stop all export of m‘lch cows and stud bulls 
ard impose a heavy duty on the export of raw 
hides, prohibiting altc gether export of hides of 
ecwa and bolls slaughtered oF killed. 

(2.) Mahomedans shovld stop ccw gacrifice 
altogether and Jicdus should stop music before 
Thus they will respect each other's 
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religion. 
(3.) Hirdus should 
ete. and cease asing bo 
Halwai parposes: 
(4.) Government should at once declare certain 
parts of protected forest as pastures for cows without 


fees for grozivg, and fodder crop raisirg should be 


enccursged to the public by lowering taxation on 


ench lands. 
g. The arcient history of India re cow protection 
is as fol'ows, keepirg in mind that Ahimsa is distinct 


from reverence for the cow: 


be indaced to use cow's milk 
falu’s milk etc. except for 


Period Dates Sacredness Slaughter 
L. Vedio period ending 8000 B.C. maintained allowed for 
sacrifice and 


then for food 


g. Brahmana period 3000-2000 B O. ” 


8% Epic period 2000-€00 B. 0. " only fer higher 


sacrifice 
by some Hindus 


600 B O- 650 A. 6. ” 
for eacrifice only 


4, Buddhist period 


& Hindu , 650-12°0 A. OF »  Feopped altogether 
6, Mahomedan », 1950-1650» 9 » by Vahomedans for 
food and sacrifice 
7, Maratha » 1650-1850 » » ‘a stopped again 
altogether. 

8. British ., from 1850 dé resumed by 


Mahomedans for 
sacrifice and food, by 
Christians for food. 


Suggestions for the Future 


1, PEt ang Awe should be made by Hindus 
in morey. If rich men wish to make it in kind, siud 
bulls and milch cows of Goshalas should be shown, 
avd their value fixed at Re. 100 and 25 which amonnt 
as well as the bills and cows, sh uld be paid and 
returped to the Goshalas, the donee B-ahmics getting 
Re. 60 and Rs. 12-8-0 respectively for the bull and 
the cow. 

2, Goshalas should be started in every district in 
suitable places, preferably in every ‘abasil or taloka, 
They should secure good grazing plo:s. Dry cows and 
polis brought by people should be sent to these grazing 
plots by the Goshalas and returned to owners when in 
good condition after payment of certain fees. 

8. Goshalas should purchase at market price all 
guch cows and bolls as cultivators and even cther 
owners wish to sell, so that they may not fall into 
the hands of butchers. Cultivators, therefore, in need 
of money, should be requested not to take their cows 
and bolls to the bazar but to the Goshala. 

4 Goshalas should lend milch cows tosuch honse- 
holders as wish 10 keep them in their houses for milk. 
When dry thoy sheuld be taken back after charging 
such fees as may be fixed, 

6. Goshalas should keep stnd-balls, improve the breed 
and the milk-producing capacity of cows, and they should 
gudertake to supply milk to towns and cities, 
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6. Tanreries and bone-crusbing mills should be 
started by Goshalas. Heavy export duty should be 
im pored on 1aw hides avd Fkins. Forward contracts for 
the delivery of raw hides and skins should bs declared 
illegal as they tend to ircreare illicit slaughter. 

7. It is the duty of Vaishyas or rich merchants to 
make cow protection (att) real. ‘They should coms 
forward with money contributions, and Brahmins 
should coma forward with personel Jahour, and both 
shonld cembine to see that the price of milk is reduced. 
Prices have gore high all round, bat milk has 
specially become very dear in India enmpared with other 
countries. 

8. After settling the Hindu-Muslim differences @5 
above, both should combine to brivg a cow protec'ion 
bill in the Legislative Assembly, embcdying provision 
for a tax of thirty rupees on cow slaughter, prohibiting 
slaughter of milch cows and of cows and bulls before 
the 10h year, etc. If Government refuses or vetoes 
it, cbstraction should be resorted to. 

It must be remembered that Mahomedas emperors 
even before Babar ond Akbar levied a tax on cow=- 
s'aughter both from the ecopomic ard the religious 
points of view. The British Government should rely 02 
foreign beef fur the focd of British soldiers. 

The bill should also probibis the export of bones. 
Exporting bones is exporting the very bores of Indian 
people, a3 it removes every year the best maaure 
from the country. 

9. There should be a cow protection sabia ia every 
district with Goshalas, tanneries, pone—*resbing mills 
avd godowns, and manure should be seld at cheap 
rates, ¢ g. cow duvg and bone dost. 


9. It does noi follow from cow-slanghter sacrifices 
in Vedic times, that the Aryans did not then reverer ce 
the cow. The old world religion was everywhe-e sacrifire 
ard it wai often thought meritoricus to sacrifice one's 
own son as the dearest offerirg that con'd be made to 
God. We heve such stories in the Vedas as also in 
the Old Testament. 


10. With regsrd to the feed of cows, special care 
shovld be taken for preventing them from eating 
human excreta. A’so vey little corn should be given 
them, a3 it makes their mJk less pure, ard cooked. 
cakes etc should never be given them. In short, care 
should be taken to see that milch cows aod ocws 
genera'ly should be as described in our arcient books 
(ao aederardiat at Ft | ) 

All-India Cow Protection Association 
Second list of contributions received 
Rs. A, 
Previous'y acknowledged 2,874 4 
Harilal Molchand Nagori Abm2dabad 25 4 


N. P. Topa’ani Karachi 5 
S1i. Vidyadevi Sandila 100 
Sri. Saracvatidevi ” ) 
Sri. Vesumatidervi i 6 
Sri. Taradevi ss 20 


Total 3.085 8 
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A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


= A Class 
2 Andhra ( 1714-1743 ) 


243 5, Ramamurty llore 
944 P, Krishnamurty Masulipattam 


245 P. L. Narsinham Guntur 
- 946 Ch. Dakshinamurty Nidadavolu 
347 V; Subbarao Guntur 


248 P. B, M. V. Suryanarayan 

| Cheyalu Guntur 
949 M. China Hanumayagal Satulur 
250 S. Subbarao © ~——Nidadavolu 
251 N. Gangaraju . Cocanada 
252 Bh. Subba Rammayya . - », 


253 P. Siddha Sahib _ Nagalapur 

254 M. Venket Rebdi s 

255 P. Maunialli Sahib ns 

256 P. Monlali Sahib 3 

257 K. Shrinivas Charyu'u = Kadiri 

258 R. Venkattappa Seethanagram 

259 G. Satyanarayan = 

260 B, Kameshwaramma a 

261 Gollapillai Rrmut & 

262 M. Rayalaih & 

263 ©. Drupatla = 

264 Pudipaddi Subbarao Guntur 

265 C. Takkiamma Seethanagram 

266 N. Satyanarayen Gara Guatur 
267 M. Venkat Krishnarao 

| Seethanagram 

- 268 B. Narsinham Garu Guntaor 

269 K. Appaya Gara 3 

270 C. Gopal Krishnayya - 

371 P. Vasudeo ‘ 

272 P. Venkayya Gara oy 


4 Behar (1744-1750) 


89 Rudraprasad Kotya 
90 Banwarilal Muzaffarpur 
91 Lakshminarayan pa 

92 Behari Bhagat - Sahebpurkemal 
93 Gayaprasad Muzaffarpur 
94 Kshitishchandra Ranchi 
95 K. Adinarayana Bhaga 


5 Bengal (1751-1792) 
281 Bijayakamar Bhattacharya Haripal 
982 Khagendranath Chatterji ,, 
283 Tirthabasi Ghoral s 
284 Anandaprasad Chatterjee ,, 
285 Saratchandra Bhattacharya ,, 
* 286 Ashutosh Das i 
287 Satyskumar Bhattacharya ,, 


288 Pramathanath Banerjee 
289 Nishikant Das 

290 Jagjiban Pal 

261 Gangaram Porel 


Haripal 
jy 
” 


” 


‘292 Nikhilranjan Roy Chaudhary 


Dacca 
293 Motilal Roy Chander- 
nagore 
294 Abinash Ch. Dott Sodepur 


295 Ramendransth Chatterjee Sylhat 
296 Jogeadra Ch. Sircar Sodepur 
297 Sudhanshau B., Benarjea Calcutta 
298 Akshoykumar Das a 

299. Paresh Ch. Chatterjee es 

300 Jagadish Ch. Ghose = Calentta 
391 Hemlal Sen Gupta Jalpaiguri 
302 Surendranath Das Gupta Chandpaor 
303 Abanimohan Lodh Calcutta 
304 Sachindramohan Bhattacharjee ,, 
305 Gopal Ch, Chakrabarty Noakhali 


306 Gatikrishna Majmudar Calenatta 
307 Biswanath Ghose “ 
308 Nalinikanta Chatterjee | Sodepur 
809 Nrityalal Paul Calcutta 
310 Jyotishchandra Gupta Sodepur 
311 _Maniklal Datt Calcatta 
312 Dhirendranath Roy - 2 
313 Pravat Ch. Bhomik = 
314 Poulin Behari Dey * 
$15 Sudhir Kumar Majumdar _,, 
816 Gopal Ch. Sircar S 
317 Urmila Bala Devi Contai 
318 S. Sarswati Islamgati 
319 Nandlal Datt Feni 


820 Upendramohan Kuodu Kundaerhat 
321 Nalinkumar Basu Sodepur 
‘822 Ushabala Devi Belphuia 


7 C. P. Hindi (1793-1795) 
30 Dbundirajamal 
31 Jalamsingh 
32 BP. Ambashankar Dave a 


8 City of Bombay (1796-1803) 
65 Laksahmibai Gokhale Bombay 
56 Sarswatibai Bajekar a 
57 Gangabai Kumte 
58 Dhirajlal Banker 
59 Revashanker J. Zaveri 
60 Babaldas M. Desai 
61 N twarlal G. Trivedi 
62 Saraladevi C/o N. Dhut 


Saugor 


% 


List No. V 


9 Delhi (1804-1816) 


17 Azizur Rsheman Delhi 
18 Nurmehamad s 
19 Imatisz Hussain e 
20 Guladsing — aA 
21 Munowar Alli a 
22 Shafikur R. K dwai ” 
23 C. Krishnan Neir i 
24 Firozuidio 
25 Mohamad Hassaia ie 


26 Mahamad Alli 
27 Abdul Hamid 
28 Moinuddi Harrid 
Abdul Karim ‘5 
10 Gujarat (1817-1873 ) 

309 Laharchand K. Patcia Wadhwan 


310 Kirechand Siivial Kothari 
311 Labhashankar K, Pathak 


9” 


312 Somabhai G. Patel Sabarmati 
313 Jethalat H. Joshi Rajkot 
314 Maganlal K. Desai Ahmedabad 
315 Maganial B, Vora Kotada 
316 Nanalal N Joshi ~ Bij par 
317 Lalbhai Fakirchand Ahmedabad 
318 Shivabhai G. Patel | Sabarmati 
319 Velji S. Coohan $Ahmedabad 
320 Chunilal S. Mehta Valod 
321 Surajben Mehta : 
322 Jivanbbhai Babarbhai is 
323 Rupalabhai Aghrabhai af 
324 Dayalji Bapoji Shah +, 
325 Kashiben Bapuji . 
326 Gomajibhai Lala Be 
327 Chhibabhai K. Patel Abrama 
328 Jagjivan T. Darbari Bombay 


329 Vitnaldas M. Kothari Ahmedabad 


330 Dr, Ramchandra B. Joshi Baroda 
331 Karamkar Dhonba 7 
332 Najaralli D. Vora Chalala 
333 Parmananddas J. Gandhi 
$34 Nathib.i Jivram Kotda 
335 Ambalal V, Patel Ahmedabad 


336 Gaurisbankar H. Bhatt 
337 Dahyabhai D, Patel 
338 Somabhai Bbailaibhai 
339 Maniial K. Thaker 
340 Mafatlal P. Purani 
341 Nathalal N. Parmar 
342 Dwarkadas Nanji 

343 Dahyabhai G. Bhatt 
344 Kalidas P. Pandya 
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345 Hirji N. Cnawan Ahmedabad 
816 Dargathaokar P. Dave Pe 
347 Amritlal J, Tripsthi e 
348 Naraubhai Hatniboai se 


349 Vraj!el Keahavial Bhalej 
350 Hativbrai K. Patel Nadiad 
$51 Gapaldas N. Adbyara i 

352 Ashabhai L. Patel Nadiad 


353 Gokaldas D. Taiati - 
$54 Mujibnai D Maniar x 
355 Chhaganlal B. D.ve —e 
856 Kabhai Lilaji Mahemd sbad 
$57 Bapabhai K. Sheth Nadiad 


358 Ranchhodbhai J. Patel Borsad 
359 Rambhai F, Patel ‘e 
360 Manorbhai N. Patel ? 
$61 Gulabonaod Dahyabhai Sachin 


$62 Bhavavishaokar Bapuji Ahmeda- 


bad 
363 Chandanben Chhotalal ea 
364 Devdas M, Gandbi Sabarmati 


365 Phalshankar P. Trivedi Cutch- 
- Mandvi 
11 Karnatak ( 1874-1881 ) 
gg S. 8. Gulwadi — Honavar 
89 L, N. Jamkhandi . Dnarwar 
90 B. R. Patwardhan- ne 
91 Ramchandra V. Vadvi Belg.um 
92 Vamao Narayan Kalkarni » 
93 Dhond» Yellow Kalkarci Margod 
94 L. L ksbawma 
95 D: M, Akwat © 
12 Kerala ( 1882-1883 ) 
21 K. Toamou Nair Maovakara 
22. C. K. Kartha. Eroaculam 
13 C. Maharashtra (1884-1885) 
68 D. R. Gharpare Poona 
69 S. N. Vagh - 
14 N. Maharashtra ( 1886) 
401 Muhade> B, Dolke Nagpur 
15 S. Maharashtra ( 1887 ) 
30 Parush tt m P. Aroskar Vengurla 


16 Punjab (1888-1893) 


Baswangudi 
Belgaum 


49 Rampyaree Daheru 
50 Ganesh Das Adampore 
61 Gyanchs:d Pe 
52 Harichand 
53 Dogarmalji os 
54 Jaswantsingh s 


18 Tamil Nadu (1894-1911) 
194 A. Kumars«>mi Pillai Tindivanam 
195 S. S. Ramaswami K-dumndi 
196 V.S Venkataramam Kumbakonam 


197 L R»ja Gopal Tirupur 
198 P. V. Ramannojam a 

199 V, S. Simpathi Chetty Salem 
200 Kalyani Ammal Fnangudi 
201 P L xmiammal Tiravailam 


202 P. Earrakall 
203 K. Mangathayammal 
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904 K. Audinatha Mudaliar 

Sundarapandiaporam 
205 P. Thirukutta Sundaram jo 
206 N. Subramaniam Tinnevelly 
207 Ramaswami Iyengar od 
208 G. Madhavan Madras 
209 Ramachandra Iyer Tirnvadi 
210 A. Sivaramakrishnayya Dindigul 
211 §.T. Kallapiram Srivaikuntam 

19 U. P. (1912-1913) 

72 Baartendu Garg Benares 
73 Parmodroy H. Mehta Moradabad 
20 Utkal (1914-1918) 

31 Satyabadi N. Avdi Sakhigopal 
32 Lokonath Pande 
$3 Jaladhar Bal s 
34 Janardan Biswal Pe 
85 Marlidhar Santra 


B. Class 
2 Andhra (35) 


146 Goteti Suryaprakashrao Avidi 
147 Ramayanem Ramayys Tenali 
148 Vamana R. Gopalkrishnayya 


Guntur 
149 M. Varalakshmamma Tenali 
150 C. Vamaheshwar Rao Guntur 
151 N. Rameswami = 
152 K. Subbarao m 
.153 K. S taramayys Tenali 


154 K. Varalkkshmamma Ghantasala 
155 Kodsli Sitaramayya © _ 

156 K. Satyanarayan  Seethanagram 
157 M. Venkayya Gara Guntur 
158 V. Venkasteshwar Shastry » 

159 B. Kul mbarao ~ Tenali 
160 Vallamodi Adi Laxmamma Repalle 
161 Suri Venkate Sastri Guntar 

4 Bihar (11) 

162 Dhirnarayan Chand Damdaha 
163 Mathoraram Guru Gopalganj 


5 Bengal (57) 
164 Taranga Mvban Das Gupta Dacca 
165 Ganpatmal Lorah Narail 
166 Rajaramsing’ | ‘s 
167 Barku Behari Das Damdum 
168 Lakshmikant Pramanick  ,, 
169 Abhimaou Mandal 
170 Upendra Nath 
171 Kalipad Cha'terjee 
172 Kirsnchandra Mondal 
173 Panchanan 
174 G.u-hari Bswas 
175 Surendranath Ghose 
176 Kanilal Mondal 
177 Nilkant Naskar 
178 K. Mandal 
179 Balaram 
180 Krishna Pada 
181 Churamani Mandal 
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182 Nilkant Pramanic Domdom 
183 Jogesdranath Chakrabarty ;, 


184 Bhutnath Mond»! oe 
185 Kamalkant Pramanic fe 
186 TarakaChandra pe 
87 Udaykamar Muk rjee Pe 
188 Ishanchandra Mandal » 
189 Rajendralal ps 
190 Adher Chandra - 
191 Satish Chandra - 
192 Umeshchandra 's 
193 Mrituojoy Bhunia Midospor 
194 Govind P. Maitry - 
195. Janadacharan Maitry » 
196 Tarangioi Das os 
197 Hrishikesh Das - 
198 Kangalchand Giri cade 
199 Jivan Krishna Das ae 
200 Bhaskara Ch, Mahapatra », 
201 Satish Ch. Maitry ps 
202 Nityanand Nayak a 
203 Prankrishna Jana a 
204 Basant Kamar Das “ 
205 Tarubala Pe 
206 Sudhir Ch. Maitry " 


207 Rabindranath Maitry Sodepuar 
| 10 Gujarat (30) 
208 Veerchand B. Sheth 
209 Revashankar Kameshwar 
. Ahmedabed 
210 Parushattam M. Badhelia_ .,, 
211 Bhikhabbai Nichhabhai Abrams 
212 Somabhai Patel Sanav 
213 Manoharlal M. Pandya Ahmedabad 
214 Mangalaloxi M. Desai © Borsad 
215 Nirmalagauri G. Adhyara Nadiad 
216 Kanushalbhai Manorbhai Borsrd 
217 Gavgaben Lallubhai Patel ,, 


Vanod 


218 Mangalal H. Bhatt Surat 
219 Fakirbhai Nanabhai Borsad 
14 N. Maharashtra (8) 
220 Laxman Satpude Kotal 


15 S, Maharashtra (7) 
221 Gundoba Narayan Joshi Vengarla 


19 U. P. , 7) 


222 Guronath Benares 
228 Shivakamar Chatoriya § Maholi 
224. Dalsigarlal Nowgarh 
225 C. M. Rathi Aligarh 
20 Utkal (3) 

226 Gopabandbu Chandhary Berham- 
227 Ramasuodari Devi ee 
C Class 
5 Bengal 

4 Gopendra Suader Rajashai 


Juvenile Members 
2 Andhra (121-123) 


1 P. Ramchandra Masulipatam 
2 K. Suryanarayana e 
3 BEB. Nagaraja “4 


18 Narendranath Gupta 
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4 Behar (124-128) 

8 Bohari Bhagat Sah.bpur Kamal 
9 Chittibhushandas Gupta Purulia 
10 Amalchandra Ghose 
11 Paliabehari Makarjee 
12 Ramansrayan Sinha 


%” 


Ranchi 

Ranchi 
_ 5 Bengal (129-135) 

41 Kanch olata Gupta Sodepur 

12 N khilchandra Das Gupta 


ge 


” 


14 Arunchandra Das Gupta is 
15 Hiralal Chauradar Calcutta 
16 Manoranjan Pal Chaudhary Comilla 


17 Kalibilas Maitra Krishnagal 
8 Bombay (136) 
2M. K Kabadi Dadar 
9 Dethi (137-146) 
1 Irfanul Haq Delhi 
2M. Mamtaz ” 
$ Hafzar Raheman 
4 Zahid Alli ” 
6 Nasirndin ” 
6 Abdul Aziz = 
q Nozir Husain =e 
8 Abmed Rafiq Pe) 
9 Abdul Raheman 7 
10 R zwenal Haq ” 


10 Gujarat ( 147-172 ) 
57 Taramati Mashrawala Sabarmati 
58 Remachandra Narayana Khare ,, 


59 Govied Bakorbhai Bardoli 
60 Govicdial. Mahipatlal * 
€1 Lalita N. Patel Sabarmati 
62 Nanakdas N. Kantia i 
68 Kusumben V. Gandhi - 
64 Mari Lakshmidas Pe 


65 Anandi Lakshmidas oe 
66 Balkrishna D. Kalelkar i 


67 Vithaldas Liladhar is 
68 Navin V. Gandhi - 
69-Darga Devi Giri * 
70 Lakshmiben UL. Asar ” 
71 Rasik BA Gandhi Pr 
72 Mahabjr D. Giri a 
73 Dhirajlal V. Gandhi oe 
74 Vinayak H. Pandya Bhaynagar 
75 Mebendra G. Bhatt te 
76 Kantial N. Pathak ae 
977 Harshad D. Pathak Bi 
78 Hariprasad K. Bhatt ‘ 
79 Prahlsd J. Parekh . 


80 Shards Ch manlal Sabarmati 
81 Bhaysing C. Chaudhary Valod 
2 Umiyegaori J. Gandhi Amrali 
12 Kerala (173-174) 
14 P. C ipnamen Manakara 
15 K. Appurkatla Mumtor Olavakkot 
13.C. Maharashtra (175) 
5 Dattatrey J. Dharmadhikari 
Kolhapur 


4 A, Rangaswami Iyangar 
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14 N. Maharashtra (176-181) 


25 Vatsalabai V. Dastane Pimprala 
26 Shantabai V. Dastane e 


- 27 Dhanji Meghji Chandarana Gondia 


28 Lakshman Manji Rathod  » 
29 Maniram J. Chaudhary » 
30 Purushottam G- Panse Wardha 


15 S. Maharashtra (182—199) 


1 Bhagwanji Nagashi Matunga 
2 Manji Bhula 99 
8 Pasu Ranashi Shah %: 
4 Jethu Dungarsi Shah 99 
5 Premji Keshavji Shah 7 
6 Ashwar Khimji ” 
7 Jetha Ladha » 
8 Dungarshi Khiyashi ” 
9 Rayashi Savji % 
10 Hirji Deoraj » 
11 Premji Velji ews: 
12 Premji Kachara 9 
18 Khimji Asharia a 
14 Mulji Jivraj _ os 
15 Vajpar Bharmal ” 
16 Vershi Ramji 9 
17 Shamji Savaji | ” 
18 Morarji Ladha 9 
18 Tamil Nadu (200 202) 
2 S. Krishnan Tirupur ° 
3 S. Thyagarajar Dindigal 


4 Sangalakshmi , oe 
19 U, P. (203) | 
2 Shambhunarayan Sharma 
Darshannagat 
20 Utkal (204-205) 
1 Manmohan Chaudhary Berhampore 
2 Annapurna Devi . ~ ” 


Money. Contributions 
Associates:— : Rs, as. p. 
1 Already acknowledged 

(Young India 25-11-26) 18-0-0 
2 Satishchandra Mukerjee 

Darbhanga 12 0 0 


3 Srikantiah, Pleader Narsipar 1200 


Madras 24 0 0 
6 B. 8. Potdar Begana 1200 
6 8S. R. Date Indore 1200 
7 Rukhalmavi Dasi Daldighi 12 0 0 


Total 102 0 0 

Donors:— 
Already acknowledged Rs, a. p. 
(Young India 25-11-26) 102 3 0 


Friend 75 00 
Chbotalal H. Shroff Bombay 10 0 0 
Keshavram Trivedi Sisodra 210 0 
L. B. Koti, Bhandara 600 
Anonymous 600 
Lala Mokandlal Lahore 800 
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S. Ambryavatiammal Madras 15 00 
D. Ganesh Mela Ratnagiri 800 
Manilal M. Abhechond 
Ahmedabad 60 
Madhavji Nanji Karachi 26 
Mansckhlal Chhaganlal 
Bombay 60 
Kumer Gangnath Sinha Delhi 20 
Kalidas J. Zaveri Abmedabad 60 


0 0 
0 90 


00 
00 
00 


Rajaballi B. Patel Bombay 120 0 0 
Vasanji H, Desai Balsar 300 
P. A, Narialwalla Bombay 50 0 0 


Nirmal Kumar Singh Azimganj 60 0 0 


Sushila Dharmadas Surat 040 
Sumatiben M. Desai ,, 040 
Savitri Chhotalal Desai Surat 0 4 0 
Padmavatiben C. Desai Surat 0 4 0 
Kunjalataben C. Desai yo O40 
Sarabhai C. Desai ees ae 0 
Jaswantsingh: Berhampore ,, 10 0 90 
Dhulia Collections 6200 


Chandaray Mamchandji Delhi 10 0 0 
Balabhai J. Dalal Ahmedabad 60 0 0 
Sialkot Collections 1250 
N. K. Raja Gopalacharyulu 
Tirochengodu 2 0 0 
Darbadas Ramji Chorwad 500 
Saraswati Sadan Delhi 310 0 
Bapnbhei K. Shelat Rutlam 101 090 


Ramlal Mandal Sabarmati 10900 
Total 954 40 
Donation 


62 Jaykrishna M. Datvale Bombay 


68 A. M. Nandan Krishnagar 
64 Dr, P.-C. Sarkar oo 
65 Lady Students National School — 
Sunav 
66 Sarayuprasad Lucknow 
67 Amthabhai Patel Sabarmati 
68 Bhagirthibai Agnihotri Raver 
69 V. V. Muttu Burma 
70 S. P. Krishnan Cheyur 
71 Inanendramohan Kundu 


Krishnanagar 
72 Kaibalyabhushan Mukarjee » 
73 Miss Priti Mitra | Gorakhpur 


74 Mrs. C. C. Das 9 
75 Bhagwandas Madanji Bombay 
76 Kamalavati Bhagwandas_ » 


77 Jayakumar Bhagwandas_ » 
78 Through Punniah Kurnul 
79 Nagesh R. Sindhe Poona 
80 Sakharam R. Khare es 
81 Vyanktesh V. Haroliker = 
82 Vasudeo R. Ghaisas A 
88 Chintamani B. Mehendale __,, 
84 Govind R. Limaye 2 
85 Chandrabai Sahasrabaddhe _,, 


86 Vishnu B. Paranjape sé 
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87 Sundarabai, Shinde 


88 Keshao R. Ghaisas 9 
89 Kamalabai Mehendale 1” 
90 Narhary P. Bakshi Kandiveli 
91 Sabitriammal Bangalore 
92 Rajmaniammal <s 
93 Chayamma o 
94 Bhagat Govinddas ” 
95 Bhavanibux Ahmedabad 
96 R. Anand Shurij Olavakkot 
*97 N. P. R. Poduval Rangoon 
*98 Shivram Vaidya Sitapur 
*99 Through Ramlal Mandal 
Sabarmati 
100 Javkibai Soman +5 
101 Pirabdas Kishanchand Hyderabad 
102 Shankerbhai S barmati 
103 M.S. Pai Sirsi 
*104 A, Ganapayya Balgar 
105 Harisharanlal Haraiya 
106 R. R. Pandit Bombay 
107 Atulkrishna Bhadra Sodepur 
108 Manji Deoji Sabarmati 


109 Through Dr. M.A. Ansari Delhi 
110 Godutai Wagh Harda: 
*111 M. C. Damodaran Mankara 
112 A\ Komarswami Pillai Tiodivanam 
113 Sarswati_ Ludhiana 
114 J, K, Mehta Santa Cruz 
115 Divaliben: Valod 
(116 Tribhovan Bapnuji » : 
*117 City Samiti. Sn-at 
*118 Vinay Mandir Suoay 
119 Umashankar Dikshit § Bombay 
*120 Vinayak Narayan Pen 


*121 Through Amreli Khadi Karyalaya 
122 M. A. Narayanam Seethanagram 
123 G. Kamaih 
124 M. R, V. Swami 
125 Mahamad Mazib 


> 
Bombay 
D. hi 


#159 Maniben Dahya 
. 160 Bai Kesha “ 


Poona *126 Indraprasath Guroka] © Badsrpur 


127 M. C. Parukuti amma Manakara 
128 Manekbai Thakarsi Catch Mandvi 


129 Ramchandra Lift Sabarmrti 
130 C. K, Patel “Bumbay 
*131 Rashtriya Shala A 
132 V. Seethramayya Guntor 
133 T. L. Narayan aS 
1384 N, Kasivishwanath ms 
135 8. K. Seshancheulu ” 
136 N. Maheshwar Rao » 
137 Kavynri Basavayya Ss 
138 P, Gopalrao re 
139 B: Narsinham ie 
140 B. Anjaneyulu ne 
141 K, Narsinha Rao n 
142 V. K. Ramayya a 
148 B. Kutambarao a 
*144 B, K. Amratalur s 
145 B. Sesho A 
146 V, Nageshwar Rao sys 
147 Valioeti N. Rao a 


148 B..Seshamma 
149 G, Venkat Krishnayya s 
150K. Seetayya . | :. 

151 D, Tribhuvandas Vile Parle 
152. Through Amreli Khadi Karyalaya 


153 Sakarbai Amreli 

154 Amratbai a 
*155° Amratbai’ ss 
*156 Motiben ” 


157 Kamarben 
158 Gova Hirji 


161 Mjssilinious 

162 Putribai 

163 Avalben 

164 Kashiben Ranchhod 
165 Jasmatbai 
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166 Premji Kara Amreli 
167 Maniben Ruda ” 
168 Gomati ” 
169 Otiben ». 
170 Janoben ” 
171 Jethiben . ” 
172 Falben Ps 
*173 Januben ; ae 


*174 Kishorlal Masharawala Sabarmati 


* These donors have— paid 20600, - 
7500, 10000, 7000, 20000, 16,000 
8500, 32,0000, 9000, 5600, 50,000 
35247, 8000, 16,3 0, 10,500, 9,475, 


11,592, 12,096, yards of yarn 
respectively, 
Summary 

A B Juv. B 
Ajmer 10 0 3 
Andhra 272 36 0 
Assam 1 1 3 
Behar 98 © s4i-og 
Bengal 322 67 21F 
Burma 1] 1 0 
C. P. Hindi 82 26 9 
Bombay 6: ee 
Delhi 29 0 10 
Gujrat 365 30° 82 
Karnatak 95 4 0 
Kerala 22 2:18 
C. Maharashtra 69 24 5 
N. Maharashtra 101 8 80 
S. Maharashtra 30> 7 18 
Punjab 54 1 1 
Sind 29 3 0 
Tamil Nad 211 5 4 
UL: 73 7 2 
Utkal 35 3 2 
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‘The Story of | 
My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER IV. 


Quickened Spirit of Sacrifice 
‘Before I‘proceed with my narrative of the struggle 
for the settlers’ rights in the’ Transvaal and of the 


dealings with the Asiatic Department, I must turn to 


some other aspects of my life. : 


tf 


Up to now there had been in me a mixed desire. 


The spirit of self-sacrifice was tempered by the desire 


to lay by something for the future. 

About the time I took up Chambers in Bombay, an 
American insurance agent had come to Bombay — a 
man with a plessing countenance and a sweet tongue. 
As though we were old friends he discussed . with me 
matters of my future welfare. ‘ All men of your status 
in America have- their life insured. Should you not 
also insure yourself against the future? Life is 
uncertsin. We in America regard it a religious 
obligation to get insured. Can I not tempt you to 
take out a small policy?’ | 

Heretofore I had given the cold shoulder to all the 
agents I had met in South Africa and India, for I 
thought that life assurance meant some amount of 
fear and want of faith in God. But now I succumbed 
to the temptation of the American agent. As he 
proceeded, with his argument, I had before my mind's 


eye a picture of my wife and children. ‘ Man, you ~ 


have sold almost all the ornaments of your wife, I 
gaid to myself. ‘If something were to happen to you, 
the burden of supporting her and the children would 
fall on your poor brother who has 80 nobly filled the 
place of father. How will that become you ?” With 
these and similar arguments I persuaded myself to take 
out » policy for Rs. 10,000. 

But the changed mode of my life in South Africa 
altered my ‘outlook. All the steps I took at this time 
of trial were taken in the name of God and for His 


service. 1 did not know how long I should have to 


stay in South Africa. I had a fear that I might never | 


be able to get back to India, and so I had decided that 
J should keep my wife and children with me, and no 
longer imp2se -separation on them, and that I must 
earn enough to support ther. This train of reasoning 
made me deplore the life policy, and foel ashamed for 
having been caught into the insurance agent's net. .. If, 


I said to myself, my prother is really in the position 


of my father, surely he would not consider it too much 


of a burden to support my. widow, if it came to that. 


- And what reason had I to assume that death would 


claim me earlier than the others? And after all, the 
real protector of all was the Almighty, neither I nor my 
brothet, “In gettirg my life insured I had robbed my 
wife and children of their self-reliance. Why should 
they not be expected to teke care of themselves ? What 
happened to the families of the countless poor in the 
world? Why should I not count myself as one of 
them? 

Quite a stream of thoughts passed through my mind, 
but I did not immediately act upon them. I recollect 
haviog paid atleast one premium in South Africa. 

Bat outward circumstances too supported this train 
of thought. Durivg my first sojourn in South Africa 
it was Christian influence that had kept alive the 
religious sense in me. Now it was the Theosophical 
influence that added strength to it. Mr. Ritch was a 
Theosophist, and he put me in touch with the Society 
at Johannesburg. I never became & member of if, as 
I had my differences, but I came in close contact with 


almost every Theosophist. I had religious discussions 


with them every day. There used to be readings from 
Theosophical books and I had occasions to address 
their meetings too. The chief thing about Theosophy 
is to cultivate and promote the idea of brotherhood. 
We had considerable discussion over this, and I 
criticised the members where their conduct did not 
appear to me to square with the ideal. The criticism 
was not without its wholesome effect on me. It led to 
self-introspection. 

(Translated from Navafivan by M. D.) 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
( Sixth Edition ) 

‘The revised and enlarged edition of the Book of Hymns 
and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram. 
Price 2 Annrs. Packing and postage, 1} anna 

V. P. orders unaccompanied by one half of the arice 


in advance and for below 10 copies are not accepted. 
Manager Y. I. 
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Khaddar Work in Nellore District 
[ Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayfa sends the 


following remarkable notes about the progress of Khadi 
in the Nellore District of Andhra, There is much in 
the notes which can be copied by every municipality 
and other Khadi associations. M. K. G.] 

Besides the sale depot in the town of Nellore and 
the production centre Kanupur, a village in the interior 
of the district, both of which are in the direct 
management of the A. I. S.A. (Andhra Branch), 
there are two independent co-operative societies doing 
Khaddar work, one in Nellore and the other at Kavali, 
the second important town inthe district. The latter- 
owns a capital of Rs. 1,000, sells cotton to the spinners, 
purchases yarn from them and gets it »woven into 
cloth which it also sells. 
Nellore has a capital of Rs. 500 and conducts merely a 
sale depot. The Allur Co-operative Union has recently 
subscribed a capital of Rs. 2,000 to be invested in the 
production and sale of Khaddar and have applied to the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies for neces3ary sanction. 

The Municipslity of Nellore has evinced considerable 
zeal for the development of Khaddar. Spinning is made 
compulsory in the 15 elementary girls’ schools under 
its management. The lady teachers, who have been 
trained in spinning, are themselves giving instruction 
in spinning t6 the girls in their charge. Last year the 
Municipality spent Rs. 500 for spinning charges in 
the schools. This year it has sanctioned Rs. 1,000 
for instruction in spinning both for boys and . girls in 
all the elementary schools which are 30 in number. 

The Mahomedan Middle School for girls which is 
under the management of the Municipality has adopted 
Khaddar weaving for vocatiofal training. The same 
Municipality has sanctioned recently a sum of Rs. 1,000 
for the introduction of Khaddar weaving in the three 
middle schools under its mansgement. In the Municipal 
Gosha Hospital, Nellore, the in-patients are clad in 
Khaddar, the same being supplied by the Municipality. 
The disabled poor living in the Langarkhana under 
the charge of the Municipality are supplied Khaddar 
for their wearing free of charge. 


A sum of Rs. 1,500 has been sanctioned for the - 


purchase of Khaddar to be utilised for the uniforms of 
the municipal scavengers. These scavengers have them- 
selves purchased Khaddar worth Rs. 400 for their 
personal use, having raised the amount by way of loan 
which they have undertaken to pay in three monthly 
instalments out of their salaries, 

The municipal teachers also have purchased Khaddar 
for their wearing, having received a loan of Rs. 500 free 
of interest from a gentleman who is a great lover of 
Khadi. The teachers have stipulated the payment of 
the loan in four eqnal instalments ont of their salaries. 
The District Board of Nellore also has realised the 
necessity and importance of instruction in Spinning and 
weaving Khaddar. For the last four years instruction in 
both spinning and weaving has been arranged for in the 
three high schools and two middle schools under the 
management of the Board. 

This Board has also sanctioned a grant of Rs. 20 
per month for similar instruction to the girls in the 


Kasturi Bai Pathashala, a nationsl school in the town of 
Nellore, 
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Ashram Tannery 

It is possible for me naw to inform readers that 
they can get from the Sabarmati >» Satyagrahashram, 
Tannery Department, well prepared dead-cattle hide. 
Sandals, belts and such other things are already being 
made but not yet in quantities large enough for 
executing all the orders that may be received. But it 
is possible now to meet a fair demand for prepared dead- 
cattle hide in three colours, black, dark-brown - and 
yellow, and two qualities at Rs. 1-8-0 and 
Rs: 1-440 per pound. Those who are interested in making" 
this exporiment a success and who desire to use only 
dead-cattle. hide should correspond with the Manager, 
Satyagrahashram, Tannery Department for all further 
information. Till the Ashram is ready to execute 
orders for boots, shées,:and other prepared leather 
articles, I suggest the purchase of dead-cattle , hide - 
which is now available at the Ashram, and getting 
what they want prepared through their own shoe-makers.- 
It is easier, cheaper and more expeditious for people 
to get used to buying hide as they buy Khadi, and to 
get articles prepared for themselves as they get their 
clothes prepared from the.Khadi they. pirchase. It 
is not easy to open many tanneries. It would be 
a proper division of labour to take the work-of~ 
manufacture off the hands of tanneries, if the work of 
taking possession of all the raw hide of dead cattle 
with a view to replacing the ‘hide of slaughtered cattle. 
is to be done with expedition. 


M. K. G.- 
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Shopkeepers turned Rulers - 
VII: : 


The ees at Surat, writing to the Company on 
10th March 1615 [ 1616 ], said: 


‘Cotton yarn exceeding great’ quantities may here 
yearly be procured, being priced from lalf_a maf{ mudi ] 
to .40 maf mudis] and upwards per seare; 
(viz. of the ordinary sort) there is great 
shipped in the Lion,’ 


The Brqach factors, writing to the Droeldent at 
Surat on November 28, 16227 2; said: 


‘The brokers tell us that in.six or eight months 
they can buy 2,000 maunds, right wound fitt for 
Eneland, of pryces from 7 to, 20 pyces the seare.’ 

. Again on January 19, 1623 they wrote: 

‘ Broach affourds us tén or twelve maunds of yarn 
a daye, which quantety wee thincke you may have all 
the -yeare longe.’ 


In 1628 the Company imported 525 bales of yarn, 
‘all streight reeled, bought at Broach and Cambay, ’ 


hereof 
quantity 


and wrote, ‘There is no fear of glutting the market . 


here by selling cotton yarn, for much can be sold than 
has ever yet come from India... . Can sell 600 or 


. 


_ 700 Bales of cotton - B ha annually and this quantity - 


should be sent. .,.*. ” [Letter dated March 9, 1630] 
The extensive purchases of yarn by the Company's 
agents sent up the prices so high that ‘tho weayours 
grew into a mutiny, and combined anong themselves 
not to bring any baftaes to our house until wee gave 
them a writing not to buy any more cotton yarne; nor 
have they to this day.’ [President Wylde &c. at 
‘Sualy Mareene to the Company, April 13, 1630] 


The Discovery which ssiled for England on December 

13, 1689 carried 127 bales of yarn, and the London 

which left Swally Hole on January 28, 1640 took 

300 bales of yarn bought in Ahmedabad where it is 

. cheapest. ’ [ Surat factors’ letter to the Company, 
December 9 (?) 1639 ] 


The Deccan factors, writing to the Company on . 
19th November 1659, said that for cotton yarn the 
best place was Kolhapur. 


The average quantity of yarn sént to England during 
the years 1699-1708 was 136,000 pounds. Perhaps 


the largest quantity of Indian yarn imported any year, 


into Eogland was 299,642 pounds in 1707. 

- The Oompapy, writing to their agents in India in 
August 1655, said, that ca! licoes. * were at present the 
most requestable commoditie,‘which comes from your 
partes.’ 

Dr. Balkrishna has compiled the complete returns 
of the ordered cotton and silk gdods, so far ag they 
are available in the Letter Books of the Hast India 
Company for the three centres of Surat, 
St. George (Coromandel Coast, Madras ), and Hugly 
(Bay of Bangal ) during the period 1658 to 
1694, from which T have made up the following 
table : 


Centre Number of pieces ordered in thousands 
Maximum Minimum 
Surat 1,436 (1682) 55 (1664) 
Fort 1,342( ” ) 72 (1659-60) 
Bay 718 (1688) 8 (1658) 


Fort 


The annual ‘average number of cloths ordered from 
each centre ‘during the period 1658-1664 was as 
under : 


Surat 844 thousand pieces 
Coast 98 9 ) 
eee 1b » 


i. ¢, during this septennial period, 1,97,000 pieces were 


on the average annually ordered out from the whole 
of ‘India. ~ 


The Directors of the Company in a dispatch dated 
27th March 1668, referring to Bombay, wrote : : 
‘We would also have you put the natives upon the 


_ making of such Calicoes as they are capable of, although 


they shall be cvarse at first, that in time they may 
attain to the making of them better; and lest they 
want Cotton for that purpose, we would have you to 
procure the bringing of it out of the Country, or the 
conveying of it to them by sea. We would willingly 
have some manufacture under our own Government, and 
the making of Calicoes is that in which people of 
India are most apts and a Commodity which is most 
vendible in Europe. ’ 

‘After a tetnporary setback the annual average for 
Surat rose to 247,000 pieces during 1669-72. In other 


words, the quantity shipped from Surat trebled in thosé 
four years. 


As the author of Reasons humbly offered fot 
Restraining the Wearing of Wrought Silks &c. pointed 
out, the Company in 1672 sent over ‘ several Artificers 
to teach the Indians how to manufacture goods for thé 
European markets. After which began the great Trade 
in Manufactured goods from India. ’ 

There was a flourishing woollen and silk industry in 


: England before the East India trade began; ‘ And now,’ 


wrote the author af -England’s Danger by Indian 
Manufactures, ‘corne on our Hast India Gentlemen: 
They carry away our workmen of all sorts, our Patterns 
and New Inventions, and ‘promote the manufacture in 
the East Indies beyond any other European Nation.’ 

Wrought silks, Bengals, psinted and dyed calicoes 
supplanted ‘ Hoglish silks, half-silks, worsted stuffs, 
say's, perpetuanos, and other sorts, not only fot 
the clothing of hoth sexes, but for cnrtaivs for rooms, 
beds, ef.’ They ousted from the English market 
German linens, cambrics and lawns which were formerly 
imported. in exchange for English woollens. They 
became the general wear of all classes of society. 

Dr. Balkrishna works oyt the following figures for 


the period 1673-83: . 


Annual average) Number af pieces in Total number 
‘ for years  thousandé exported from _ of pieces in 

* Surat Fort Bay thousands 
1673 to 1678 © 3124 2464 913 6504 
1680 to 1683 ~ 737, 9492 4553 2,141 


That is to say, the annual. average, during the latter 


period, of cloth A ge from India exceeded two 
million pieces. 


Tho - following ~ are extracts from the Company’s 
letters written in the nineties of the seventeenth century: 
‘Calico, which we note to you that you may exceed 
our former order therein, as also in Chintz of all sorts, 
. they boing become the wear of ladies of the 
greatest quality.’ 

‘The very best commodities for this market are. . .. 

Calico goods cf all sorte, white and coloured. ’ 
VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 
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Re The Autobiography ’ 

1. The first three parts of The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth ( English Translation ), carefully - 
revised by Gandhiji since its publication in these 
columns, will be published in book form as Vol.~1. 

9.° The book which is being printed at the Navajivan 
Press in bold type on superior antique paper will be 
ready towards the end of July and will contain 
about 450 pages Demi octavo. The volume will be 
bonnd in Khadi. ' 

3. The price of the book will be Rs. 4-8-0 plus . 
Q-1(-0 for packing and postage. Those who will 
order a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay | 
Rs. 5-6-0 in all. : 

4, Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance before the 15th of July, 
will get ihe book for Rs.4 only post free. 

6. Foreign price 108. or $3 post free.” 

6. No cheques will be accepted. ‘ 

7, In order that remittances for this book may nut 
be mistaken for subscriptions for Young India or 
Navajivan, the intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in their money order coupons 
the words “ For Autobiography.” eel 

8. All letters of inquiry must be accompanied . 
with postage for reply. Book-sellers will apply for 
terms etc. to peels Bee cena rare, 
Manager, Yonng India... 
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_ Khadi Franchise 

( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

jt. Srinivasa Iyengar, who is endeayouting with — 
might and main to signalise his year of office as . 
President of the Congress. by achieving, if human — 

effort can, Hindu-Muslim Unity and by doing many 
other things, asked me when he kindly, visited me 

at Nandi, whether I would relent in the matter 
of the obligation on every momber of 4 Congress . 
organisation habitually to. wear Khadi. I told him 
that there was nothing for me to relent about. At 
Gauhati I was not insistent on the present clause. When 
asked, I merely gave my opinion, that experience had 
shown that either the Khadi clause should go altogether, - 
or it should be stiffened to mean habitual as 
distinguished from ceremonial wear. I have 

nothing since to alter that opinion. 


But if the members do not desire any discipline, or: 
desiring discipline, they do not want the clause about 
habitual Khadi wear, and if they would laugh the 
Khadi clause to scorn and break the rule on every : 
occasion that offered itself to them, the clanse should 
be undoubtedly removed. In a popular institution, it must 
be the opinion of the majority that must count. But I 
have always held that when a respectable minority objects 
toany rule of conduct, it would be dignified for the 
majority, and would conduce to the good of the Congress, 
for the majority to yield to the minority. 


seen 


Numerical 


strength savours of violence when it acts in total 
disregard of any strongly felt opinion of a minority. 
The rule of majority ia perfectly sound, only where 
there. is no rigid: insistence on the part of the 
dissenters upon their dissent, and where there is on 
their behalf a sportsmanlike obedience to the opin‘on 
of the majority. No organisation can run smoothly 
when it is divided into camps, each growling at the 
other and each determined to. have its own way by 
hook or by crook. I had therefore no hesitation in 
telling the President, that he should assist the removal 
of the clause about Khadi if that clause ‘could not gain 
Willing submission from the minority. 

This, however, is totslly different from the question - 
of my opinion. Any appeal to me to change my 
opinion, as has been done 60 often before, would 
be, to say. the least, unfair to me. I must beallowed 
to retain my opinion as to the Khadi clause or as t0 
the method of running the Congress organisation. All 
I can say is, that my opinion should have no greater 
weight than the opinion of any other member of the 
Congress. My own opinion is emphatically, that it will 
be wrong for the Congress, if itis to have an organic 
connection with the starving millions, to break this one and 
only bond ‘between the classes and the masses. But I know 
that there is another school of thought in our country, 


"Which rejects Khadi-as any token of a bond between the 


classes and the masses, and regards it ag a mere mahatmaic 
freak or fad. That school is entitled to the seme 


_ respect for its opinion as I venture to claim for. my Own. 
‘The President and the other members of the Congress. 


have really to decide the question upon its merits, and 
ask themselves what is good for the Congress and 
fearlessly decide accordingly. | 


After all Khadi is a force to be reckoned with, if 
it has come to stay. If it has staunch, true and 
self-sacrificing workers to back it, and if it has 
intrinsic value, it will prosper even though the 
Congress should in its wisdom give ib up as 
part of the franchise, or even give it up alto- 
gether. The Congress will be the first to recoguise 
anything that bacomes a living force in the country. 
It may legitimately ignore it till it bas proved 
its vitality. There may be and there are no doubt many 
things which are good in themselves. But a vast 
popular organisation like the Congress cannot possibly 
take up things merely because they are good. It can 


only take up things that are good, provided they have 


popular backing. Without such backing the Congress 


would ceases to be representative of the people and 


would merely represent a body 
faddists. 


Let the members of the Congress therefore come to 
a decision untrammelled by my opinion or anybody else’s. 
If their experience tells them that Khadi has no 
backing in the conntry; if ‘they think that it has 
nothing to do with the masses, they should 
unhesitatingly repeal the offending clause. 

I have repeatedly held, that in every matter of 
urgency the All-India Congress Committee has not only 
the power but is bound to deal with the urgency as if 
it was itself the Congress, and run the risk of its decision 
being overturned at the next ordinary session of the 


of reformers or 


to the student world. 
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Congress. A special session bocomes necessary ovly when 
on any matter of urgency opinion is sharply divided, or 
when on any such matter public opinion requires to be 
educated, or lastly, when a popular demonstration on an 
intensive scale on any given question is required. In 
every other circumstance, and in every other matter 
of urgency, I venture to thiak that the All-Ivdia 
Congress Committee will be abdicating its function 
if it does not give its decisive opinion and act 
upon it. 


Students in Conference 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The Secretary of the sixth Sindh Students’ Conference 
Bent me a printed circular asking for a message. I 
received a wire also asking for the same thing. Bat 


being in a somewhat inaccessible place, both circular 


letter and the telegram were received too late for me 
to send a message. Nor am I in a position to comply 
with numerous requests for messages, articles and what 
not. Bnt a3 I profess to be interested in everything 
connected with students as I am somewhat in touch 
with the student world all over India, I could not 
help criticising within myself the ‘programme eketched 
in the circular letter.. Thinking that it might be 
helpful, I reduce some of it to writing and present it 
I take tho following from the 
circular letter which by the way is badly printed and 


contains mistakes which are hardly pardonable for a 


students’ society: 


The organisers of this Conference are 


endeavouring their utmost to make this Conference’. 


a8 interesting and instructive as possible. *.-* +* 
We intend organising a series of educational 
discourses and we request you to give us the benefit. 
x *' * The problem of female education here in 
Sind deserves a special consideration. x » * * We 
are not blind to the other necessities of students. 
Sports competitions are being organised and along 
with elocution competitions they will, it is hoped, 
make the Conference more interesting. Nor have 
we eliminated drama and 


music from ‘our 


programme. * * * Pieces in Urdu and English will - 


also be staged.” 3 ; 

I have not omitted a single operative sentence thet 
would give one an idea of what the Conference was 
expected to do, and yet one fails to find a single 


reference to things ‘ of , permanent interest 
to the student world. | I have no doubt 
that the dramatic and musical and. gymnastic 


performances were all provided on a “grand scale.” 
I take the phrase in inverted commas from the circular. 
I have no doubt also that the Conference had attractive 
papers on female education. But so far as the ciroular 
is concerned, there is no mention of the disgraceful 


deti leti ( dowry ) practices, from which the students _ 


have not freed themselves and which in many respects 
makes the lives of Sindhi girls a hell upon earth and 
of parents of daughters a torture. There is nothing in 
the ciroular to show, that the Conference intended to 
tackle the question of the morals of the students. Nor is 
there avything to show, that the Conference was to do 
anything to show the students the way to become 
fearless nation-builders. It is a matter of no small 
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credit to Sindh that it is supplying so many 
‘institutions with brilliant professors, but more is 
always expected from those. who ‘give 


much. And J, who have every reason to be grateful 
to Sindhi friends for giving me fine co-workers for the 
Gujarat Vidyapith, am not going to be satisfied with 
getting professors and Khadi workers.” Sindh has got its 
Sadhu Vasvani. It can boast’ of a-number of great 
reformers. Bat the students will put themselves in the 
wrong, if they will be contented with appropriation of 
the merit gaincd by the sadhus and reformers of Sindh. 
They have got to become nation-builders. The base 
imitation of the West, the ability to speak avd write 
correct and polished Hoglish, will not add one brick 
to the temple of freedom. “The stadent world, which is 
receiving an education far too expensive for starving 
‘India and. an education which only a~ microscopic 
minority can ever hope to receive, is expected to qualify 
itself for it by giving its life-blood to the nation, 
Students must become pioneers in conservative reform, 
conserving all that is good in the.nation and fearlessly 
ridding society of the ianumezabls sbuses thet have 
erept into it. : 
These conferences should open the eyes.of students 
to the realities bofore them. They should result in 
making them think of things which, in the class room 
adapted to its foreigg setting, they do not get. an 
opportunity of learniag. They may not b> able in 
these conferences 0 discuss questions regarded as 
purely political. But thoy can and they, must - study 
and discuss social and economic questions which are as 
important to our generation as the highest political 
question, A nation-building programme can leave no part 


of the nation untouched. Students have to react upon 


the dumb millions. They have to learn to think not 
in terms of a province, or a town, or a class, or a 
caste, but in terms of a continent and of the . millions 
who include “untouchables, drunkards, hooligans and 
even prostitutes, for whose existence in our midst every 
one of us is responsible. Students in olden times were 
called bralmacharis, that.is those who walked with 


and in the fear of God. They were honoured by kings 


and elders, They were a voluntary ciage on the 
nation, and in return they gave to the nation a 
hundredfold strong souls, strong brains, strong arms. 
Students in the modern world, wherever they are to be 
found among fallen nations, are considered to be their 
hope, and have become the self-sacrificing leaders of 
reforms in every department. ' Not that we have no 


such examples in India; but they are far too few. What 


I plead for is that students’ conferences should stand 
for this kind of organised work befitting the status of 
brahmacharis.. — 


All-India Spinners’ Association 

The secretary A.LS.A.. writes ; 

Members of the Khadi Service working under ths 
several provincial branches of the A.LS.A. are requested 
to mention the fact specifically in the slip attached 
to their yarn quotas whea they send the same to 
the Technical Department at Ssabarmati. They should 
also give the designation of their office aud their 
address. 
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What We-are. Losing 


The. readers of Young India are familiar with 
Mr. Gregg’s name." ‘He is studying in a very hice 
manner and with a passion worthy of a-patriotic son 
of the soil the many questions affecting this land. Bis 
studies and experiments io hand-spinuing continue 
unabated. He is exporimenting in education of the 
children of backward classes. He is interested in the 
welfare of these classes. ‘And in that connection, he 
is studying the question Gf agriculture. Having watched 
the evonomic and highly hygienic disposal of night- 
-goil at the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, he is now 
studying that question ia a mothedical manner. In the 
course 6f a letter suggesting the establishment of an 
experimental -farm hé says 

“The special feature of the ~ fara would be 
its use of night-soil as ferlilizer, buryivg it . as 
is done at tbe Satyagrahashram, or treating. it as 
do the farmers of China and Japan. The whole - body 
of sweepers inthe entire area {rom which the collections 
would be made would need to be carefully organised 
-and gradvally trained into the best ways of handling 
the stuff, - 

“Tn a very short time such a farm would become 
wonderfully productive ia either grain, cattle-fodder, 
fruit or certain kinds of vegetables, all of which could be 
sold in the same locality, thus avoiding transportation 
charges in the marketing and yielding a fair profit for 
the further deyelopmeat of tne scheme or the edusation 
and betterment of the whole sweeper community of the 
city or district, Such use of the night-soil would bo an 
- enormons saviog of very valuable manurial material 
which is now not only almost entirely wastdd, I believe, 
but is a source of much illness.and consequent econorhic 
loss to the entire community, through the breeding of 
flies and the carrying of ‘all sorts of germs and filth.” 

Mr. Gregg then continues: ee ‘ 
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eee te seat vscmarnae meta ADEA LOE OR 


today the four hundred million of adalt population send 


back to their fields annually 150,000 tons of phosphorus, 
876,000 tons of potassium, and’ 1,158,000 tons of 
nitrogen comprised in a gross weight exceeding 182 
million tons, gathered from every home, from the 
country villages and from the great cities like Hankow- 
Wuchang-Hanyacg with its 1,770,000 people swarming 
on a land area delimited by a radius of four 
miles. e 

«The rivers of North America are estimated to 
carry to the sea more than 500 tons of phosphorus 
with each cubic mile of water. To such loss modern - 


. civilisation is adding that of hydraulic sewage disposal 


“ As instances of the wealth latent: in night-soil let 


me quote from a book which I- got from Maganlal. 
It is by an American- Professor of soil-chemistry and 
soil-physics in Wisconsin State ‘College of Agriculture;. 


Japanese agriculture. His name was F. H. King, and 
the book: is called Farmers of Forty 
On page 193 ff. he says: ae 

“From the analyses of mixed hutnan “excreta made 
by Wolff in Europe and by Kellner in Japan, it. appears 
that, as an average, these ‘carry in every 2,000 pounds 
12.7 pounds of nitrogev, 4-pounds‘of potassium, ‘and 
1.7 pounds of phosphorus. On this basis and that of 
Carpenter, who citimates the average amount df 


‘Centuries. 
% mie 


. 
‘ 


- 


through which the waste of five hundred million people 
might be more than 194,300 tons of phosphorus 
annually, which could not be replaced by 1,295,000 
tons of rock phosphate, 75 per cont. pure. The 
Mongolian races, with a population now approaching 
the figure. named, occupying an area little more than 
one half that of the United States, tilling less, than - 
8,00,000 square miles of land, and much of this daring” 
twenty, thirty, or perhaps forty centuries, ugable to 
avail themselves of -mineral fertilisers, could not 
survive and tolerate such waste.’ 
“Dr, Arthur Stanley, health officer of the city of 
Shanghai, in'his annual report for 1889, considering 
this subject as a municipal problem, wrote: — . 
“Regarding the beariog ‘on the sanitation of 
Shanghai of the relationship between Hastern and 
Western hygiene, it may be said, that if prolonged 
national life is indicative of sound sanitation, the 
Chinese ate a race worthy of study by all who concern 
themselves with Public Health. Even without ‘the 
returns of the Registrar General it is evident that in 
China the birth rate must fery considerably exceed 
thie death rate, and have done so in an average way 
during the three ‘or four thousand years that the 
Chinese nation has existed. Chinese hygiene, when 
compared with mediaeyal English, appears to advantage. 
The main -problem of sanitation is to. cleanse the 
dwelling day by day, .and if this can be done at a 


; : - profit, “the better. While the ultra-civilised 
and contains the results of his “study of Chinese‘and | dehy, dbwets eos: ee petty 


\Westerner elaborates cestructors for burning garbage at a 
financial loss and, turns sewage into the sea, the China- 
‘man uses both for manure. He wastes nothing, while 
the sacred ‘duty of agriculture is uppermost in hit 
Minds woe. < 

“* During “our ride to Akashi.on the early morning 
train, we passed long processions of carts drawn by cattle, 


, 


. horses or by. men, moving along the country road, which 


excreta per day for the adult’ at’ 40 ounces, the . 


average annual production por million of adult 
population is 5,794,300 pounds of nitrogen, 1,825,000 
pounds of potassium, and 775,000 pounds of phosphorus 
carried in 456,250 tons of excreta. . | aR i: 


$ 31,000 gold, [about Rs. 83,784 ], the privilege of 


collecting 78,000 tons of human waste, under stipulated : 


regulations, and of removing it to the country for 
fale to farmers, 

“*In the Far East, for more than thirty centuries, 
these enormous wastes have been religiously saved and 


, 


paralleled the railway, all loaded with the waste of the 
city of Kobe, going to its destination in the fields, some 
of it a distance of twelve miles, where ij was sold at 
from 44 cents to $ 1.63 per ton. . 

“ May be I misinterpret Ahimsa, .but it’ seems to 
me to lie within the spirit of Ahimsz to so guide 


. - matter, that it shall not allow flies and disease bacteria 
““*In 1908 the International Concessions ‘of the - 


city of Shanghai sold to one Chinese contractor for, 


which prey upon human life to come into being, but 
instead use it to create fine- food for cows and men. 
‘The communities of flies and bacteria in this country 
do not seem to me to be having nearly so wretched a 
time as the people. 

“I realise the aversion wnich people have toward 
night-soil, but it is based on a fallacy and seems to me to 
be utterly inconsistent with the Hindu belief in the 
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Immanence of God in all things, It is certain that 
life comes everywhere, and we can in part determine 
Whether it will take the form of flies, mosquitoes, 
ete. or cabbages and wheat, for instance. 

“TO me, as an outsider, the scheme offers a chance 
of using a vast source of wealth now »eing wasted,— 
not only wasted but a source of physical and moral 
enfeeblement of ‘the entire population. It may be 
noticed, in passing, that in Bongal it is found that 
cpapseg is always worse in the district where the soil 
18 poorest, 
decrease that malady too. It seems so silly for us to 
be so fussy about washing our hands before meals and 
‘at the same time to let excrement lie around the 
ground anywhere within a couple of hundred yards so 
_ that the flies come gaily in after 
that stuff and eating it and then 
and food, and, according to their habit, vomit on our 
food the other stuff they have just been eating. I 
would much prefer to have bhangis in my kitchen and 
dining room than flies. Travellers in China remark on 
the scarcity of flies, I have heard.” M. K. G. 


Weekly Letter 


-The weather on the Hill has now become too 
bracing and chilly for Gandhiji, and we leave for 
Bangalore on Sunday morning. . The people of 
Chikballapur who have been kindly looking after us 
capped their kindness with a further request to 
Gandhiji to take the balance of his rest cure in their 
towo, :ather than at Bangalore. This was hardly 
possible, but Gandhiji does go to Chikballapur and 


halts there half an hour before finally leaving for 
Bangalore. 


walk on our fingers 


From Rangoon 
We have had during the week more than the usual 
number of visitors. The first I would like to mention 
was a lady who had come from Rangoon where her 
son ig earning a living. She was clad in a Khaddar 
‘sari of the coarsest kind which she seemed to wear 


with a certain amount of pride and satisfaction. She 


not only knew spinning but also weaving. And no wonder.. 
Her son, whilst earning his living from other sources, 


does Khadi propaganda in Rangoon and was particular | 


that his mother should see Gandhiji when she reached 
Bavgalore, her home. ‘This is from my son, and this 
from a friend of mine,’ she said, placing three five 
rupee votes before Gandhiji. ‘I wish I had given 
more, bat this is all our poor purée could permit.’ 
« Byen a rupee should have been enough, ” said Gandhiji 
thanking her, “as it is being given with all your 
heart. But you can give me something elie. You are 
going to marry your daughter soon. Your son-in-law 
ig just now. doing nothing. [The young man 
accompanied her. ] Why not give me your daughter 
and son-in-law for Khadi work? I am not joking. On 
the eve of my departure from South Africa, when a 
number of friends gave me all sorts of presents, up 
rose Mr. Naidoo. and said: ‘I make a gift of my four 
poys to Mr. Gandhi.’ And they came with me to 
India.” To which the lady cordially replied: ‘Certainly, 
they are yours.’ ‘That is all right, but I want them 
for Khadi work.’ ‘Yes, sir, they will do Khadi work.’ 
‘ Capital and Labour 

One would have thought, that at Nandi at any rate 
Gandhiji would not be called upon to suggest a solution 
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So-such a scheme as this might tend to - 


tramping around on. 
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account of their troubles.” ‘I do not knew why the 
mill-hands are dissatisfied. We have’ been making no 
profits, and yet we have been giving them their bonuses 
all right. I feel that there is nothing that we have 
left undone for them, and yet they aro. dissatisfied and 
find interested people to back them up. And so ¢n 
and so forth. ‘ Even then, ’ said. Gandhiji, ‘I can 
understand their having” grievances. At Sholapur 


wonderful welfare work is being. done, and they are 


fairly well housed and well looked - after. But’ even 
there one should not be surprised if the mill-hands 
were dissatisfied and asked for more. The managers 
there have devised a ‘number of measures to minimise 
diseatisfaction, and you might confer with them.’ ‘I 
will, but I am at a loss to seo in what respect my 
men can be dissatisfied.’ 

‘Well,’ said Gandhiji, ‘if I wasa capitalist, I should 
not continue my business for a single day, if my men ~ 
felt that they were being exploited ond that they 
had not their minimum wants and comforts satisfied. 
But you will excuse me today. Let me get stropg?r 
and we shall then discuss the thing at length.’ 

Then came another friend who was not a magnate 
but who had to do with factory men. He did not 
know how he could persuade the men \to wear Khadi, 
ag the wear and tear was too: great in their case, 
making it dearer than mill cloth. ‘ Purchase Khadi. 
and sell it to them at slightly cheaper rates, ’ said 
Gandhiji. «And if they want better Khadi, persuade 
them to do some spinning, so that they may have 
better yarn. You should get it woven for them. He 
who wants to make his men happy and contented can 
do it in a variety of ways. Do you know of Lever 
Bros. ? Their Port Sunlight is an ideal colony.’ But 
the friend seemed to have come for the pleasure of a 
discussion rather than for suggestions, as it appeared 
from the next question he asked: ‘ Supposing a mill 
was managed by a capitalist like Ford who kept his 
men under ideal conditions, would it not be proper to 
puy cloth. produced by that -mill?’ ‘No,’ replied 
Gandhiji, ‘for our spioning propaganda is not based 
on the -miserable condition of mill labourers. It is 
based on the fact that mills cannot give employment 
to the mass of our starving millions. A netwerk of 
mills, ran on howsoever ideal lines, will not solve the 
problem of poverty.” = 

A:Spinning M. L. A. | 

As we had more than the usual number of visitors, 
we have also had more then the usual number of 
Khadi-wearers amongst them. Not the least amongst 
them was Sjt- C.: Doraiswami Iyengar, M. L. A., who 
has been a convinced Khadi-wearer since the earliest 
days and a spinner since spinuing was made compulsory 
for Congress members. He placed before Gandhiji 
some of the finest slivers in his possession. ‘ Are these 
made by you?’ was tho first question. 

‘I am sorry,’ said Sjt. Iyengar, ‘they. are not 
made by me, but by a friend who makes them for me.’ 

‘And how much do you spin every day? How 
much yarn end for how long ? Au hour? — Half an 
hour ?—’ 

‘Half an hour, bat not regularly. At times for 
some reason or other I cannot spin for even half ag 
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hour, then one day I sit down for hours on and finish 


the arrears. ’ 

‘That is not right. 
hour during the day?’ 

‘At times. I have not my 
with me’ ee 

‘Don’t you have @ car 2° 

‘Yes; I have it with me every where.’ 

Then theré should not bs the slightest difficulty. 
You can carry ‘your wheel in your car. ; 

‘I do. But at times it comes in 
follows me. But that is no excuse, I know. 
who wants to spin, there is always a Way- ; 

‘Yes, you can have a folding Charkha like the one I 
am spinning 00, Or petter still you must learn practising 
on the takli which you can carry in your pocket. ’ 

| Thus the rule of demanding more from him who 
gives much was literally carried out. 
“ The Coming Renaissance és 

The visitors were not only numerous, there was & 
goodly variety too. An'old padre who has been at 
Chikballapur for 35 years came over on a friendly visit. 
‘T am almost en institution, he said, and seemed 
proud of his record and of the numorous kalakshepams 
he had done in both Kannada and Telugu. He was 
ouurteons to say a good word about Gandhiji’s work for 
the revival of cottage industries, and referred to the 
lace industry carried on by some of the branches of 
his mission. ‘A good lady jntroduced it at Nagar 
Coil in Travancore many years ago, and it has been 
giving our people a decent living. Do you know of it, 
Mr. Gandhi?’ 

‘I was told about it,’ said Gandhiji, ‘ and I could 
not help criticising it.’ 
The friend was surprised. ‘ Why not? It is a real 
cottage industry and we send out lace worth five lakhs 
of rupees every year. It brings wealth into the country.’ 


‘But in placing the lace industry before them you 
have thought only of your flock, and not the larger 
interests of the millions. You yourself say that you 
bave to send the lace abroad. That is, we have not a 
market for it here. Now in my opinion, no large 
industry is good that depends on the custom of a 
foreign country. Can you ask the millions to take to 
lace-making? You must give them an occupation which 
produces something which is of universal use ia the 
country.’ 

‘Yes, I understand.. Do you not think, Mr. Gandhi, 
that a renaissance is soon coming, that India is 
steadily marching towards it?” 

‘ Yes, I do think so. We are working for it.’ 

‘ Exactly. We are working for a renaissance. ’ 

‘Bat,’ said Gandhiji smiling, ‘we are tumbling 
here on an ambiguous middle. ’ 

The clergyman quickly perceived the remark, and 
said: ‘No, God is not ambiguous, and we worship the 
same God, if in different ways. ’ 

‘That is right, and yet a Calcutta friend writes to 
me to gay that all my work is incomplete until I have 
taken the final step of accepting Jesus as my saviour.’ 

‘It is unfortunate, that there are poople who think 
of things that are not essential and lose sight of the 
reality. Your work has not been inconsiderable. You 
believe as much as any one of usin the text; ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.’ Your 


Is it impossible to find half an 


spinning wheel 


the car which 
For him 


- untouchables?’ Sjt. Rajagopalachari who 
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services have been great in that you have turned men’s 
minds from matter to spirit. It is said that He came to 
find and gave what waslost. Your effort 1s in that direction. 
Certainly you have shown that the spirit of man by 
coaseless striving can come in touch with the spirit of God. 
And lastly, you have helped the people to shake them- 
selves free of torpor and inertia based 0a contentment 
with the existing state of things and dependence on 
adrishta—fate. You have laid your finger on the 
fundamentals. There is no doubt we are working 
towards a renaissance. India needs very much to be 
brought face to face with the great personality of 
Jesus. With these words he finished, repeating onee 
again the ambiguous middle that he had all the while 
been trying to avoid ! | 
Madras Vakils 

The Madras University Law Examination Board that 
had its meeting in Bangalore also looked in sae 
evening. ‘ The Madras lawyers have been good to us,’ said 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari introducing them. Some of them 
were dressed in Khadi, and all were simply dressed—a 
refreshing contrast to vakils elsewhere. ‘Good how r 
asked Gandhiji. ‘In the matter of wearing Khadi oF 
contributing money?’ - ; 

‘In both,’ said Sjt- Rajagopalachari. . 

‘That is very good,’ said Gandhiji, ‘for i cannot 
be said of most Jawyers in other provinces.’ 

Further talk elicited the information that the Madras 
lawyers in their patronage of Khadi had been more 
businesslike than their professional brethren in other 
parts. For besides the Khadi-wearers who also use 
Khadi gowns, there are some who at least have Khadi 
gowns, although they have foreign clothes, for the 
simple reason that a Khadi gown costs Rs. 18-8-0 
while the usual gown costs Ri. 35. Khadi turbans are 
also much in vogue, again because they are cheaper 
than the muslin ones. How one wishes the vakils 
outgrew their fondaess for gilk and alpaca suits and 
took to wearing Khadi entirely, as it will be any day 
cheaper than those costly stuffs. 

. Offering of the Poor 

Last, but not the least, of our visitors were some 
men avd women drawn from the poorest communities 
of Chikballapur, who came with a quantity of fruit and 
stayed until they had an opportunity to present them 
to Gandhiji at prayer time. ‘Please thank them,’ 
said Gandhiji. ‘Bat rather than we eat them, why 
should they not be given for distribution amongst the 
acted as 
interpreter, said it, would not be graceful to make that 
suggestion to them. But he explained to them 
Gandhiji’s desire. ‘Do as you like with them,’ said 


their Guru and their spokesman. ‘Distribute them 
amongst your disciples. ’ 


‘He means us,’ said Rajagopalachari, amidst general 
laughter. 


‘But tell them the untouchables are my disciples, 
and they ehould be my agents for distribution. ’ 

Bot Sjt. Bajagopalachari thought it rather 
indelicate to return an offering so kindly given, and said, 


on their bahalf, that they would not like the 
suggestion. 


‘I know, I kaow,’ said Gandhiji, 
have your eye on those mangoes!’ 


laughing, ‘ you 
M. D. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Trath 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Result of Introspection 
When in 1893 I came in close ~contact with 
Ohristian friends I was a mere novice. They wsre 
trying hard to bring home to me and make me 
accept the message of Jesus and I was a humble and 
respectfal listener with an open mind. At this time I 
naturally studied Hinduism to the best of my ability 
and endeavoured to understand other religions. 
In 1903 the position was somewhat changed. 
Theosophist friends certainly intended to draw me into 
their Society, but that was with a view to getting 
somsthing from me as a Hindu. Theczophical literature 
. js replete with Hindu influence, and so these friends 
had expected that I might be very helpful to them. 
I explained to them that my Sanskrit study was not 
much to speak of, that I had not read the Hindu 
scriptures in the original, and that even my acqusint- 
ance with them through translations was of the 
slightest. But being as they were believers in sanskara 
(impressions of previous births) and punarjanma 
(rebirth), they assumed that I should be able to render 
some kelp at least. And so I felt like a Triton among 
the minnows. I started reading Swami Vivekananda’s 
Rajyoga with some of them and M. N. Dwivedi's 
Rajyoga with others. I had to read Patapjali’s 
Yoga Sutras with a friend and the Bhagavad Gita with 
quite a number. We formed a sort of Seekers’ Club 
and had regular readings there. I had already a 
fascination for and faith in the Gita. Now I realised 
the necessity of diving deeper into it. I had with me 
one or two translations, by meavs of which I tried to 
understand the original Sanskrit and decided to get by 
heart one or two verses every day. For this purpose. 
I employed the time of my morning sblutions. The 
operation took me thirty-five minutes, fifteen minutes 
for the tooth-brush and twenty for the bath. The 
first I used to do standing in the -Western fashion. 
So on the wall opposite I would stick slips of paper 
with the Gita verses written thereon and referred to 
them from time to time to help my memory. This 
time was found sufficient for memorising the daily 
portion and recalling the verses already done. I 
remember having thus committed to memory thirteen 
ehaptera. But the memorising of the Gita had to 
give way to the increase of other work and the birth 
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and nursing of Satyesgraha which absorbed ail my 
“thinking time, as the latter may be said to be doing 
even now. 


What effest this reading of the Gita had on the 
friends with whom I read it, only they can say, buat 
for me the Gita became an infallible guide of conduct. 
It became,my dictionary of daily reference. Just as 

“I turned to the English dictionary for English words 
that I did not understend, I turned to this dictionary 
of conduct for a ready solution of all my troubles and 
trials. The words like afarigraha (nor-possession ) and 
samabhava (equability ) gripped me. How to cultivate 
acd preserve that equability was the question. What 

was the mearing of making no distinction between 
insulting, insolent, and corrupt officjals, co-workers of 
yesterday raising meaningless opposition, and men who 
had slways been good to you? And how was one to 
divest himself, cf all possessions ? .Was not the body 
itrelf possession enough? Were not the wife and 
children possessions? Was I to barn all the cupboards 
of books I hed? Was I to barn my boats, give up 
all EF had and fellow Him? Straight came the answer: 
I could not fellow Him unless I gave up ail I had. 
My study of English law came to my help. Snell's 
discussion of the maxims of Equity came to my 
memory. I understood in the light of the Gita 
teaching more clearly the implication of the word 
‘trustee,. My regard for jurispradence increased, I 
discovered religion therem, I understood the Gita 
teaching of mon-possession to mean that those who 
desired salvation should act like the trustee, who though 
having control cver great possessions regards not an 
iota of it as his own. It became clear to me as 
daylight that non-possession and equability presupposed 
a charge of heart, a change of attitude. I then wrote 
to Rovashankerbhai to allow the policy to lapse and 

_get whatever could te recovered or else to regard the. 
premiums already paid as lost, for I had been convinced 
that God who created my wife and children as well as 
myself would take care of them. To the brother who 
had been as father to me, I wrote that I had offered 
him all that I had saved up to that moment, but that 
he should expect nothivg from me in future, for all 
savings, if any, would be utilised for the benefit of 
the community. 
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Cape PTe ve eae 
I could not easily make my brother understand 
this. In stern language he explained to me my duty 
towards him, EF should not, he said, aspire to be 
wiser than Father. I mast support the family as he 
did. I submitted to him that I was doing exactly 
what Father did, only the meaning of ‘family’ should 
be slightly widened and the wisdom: of my step would 
be olear. ~ i 
My brother gave me up, and practically stopped 
all communication with me. I was deeply’ pained, ~bat 
it would have been a greater pain to give up what I 
considered to be my duty, and I proferred the lesser. 
But that did not affect my devotion to my brother 
which remained as pure and great as ever. His 
excessive love for me was the root of his misery. He 
did not want so much my money as that I ehovld be 
well-behaved towards the family. Towards the end of 
his life, however, he appreciated my view-point. When 
he was on his death-bed he realised that my step was 
right and he wrote to me a most pathetic letter. He 
spologised to me, if indeed a father may apologise to 
his son. He commended his sons to my care, to be 
brought up as I thought fit, and expressed his 
impatience to meet me. He cabled to me that he woold 
like to come to South Africa and I cabled. in reply 
that he could. 
as regards his sons could also not be fulfilled. He 
died before he could start for South’ Africa. His sons 
had been’ brought up in the old atmosphere and they 
could not change their course of life. I, could not 
draw them to me. It was not their fault. ‘ ‘Who 
can say thus far, no further, to the tide of his own 
nature?’ Who can erase. the indelible impressions 
with which one is born? It is idle to expect one’s 
children and wards necessarily to follow the same 
course of evolution as oneself. 


This instance somewhat serves to show. what a 


terrible responsibility it is to be a parent. 
' (Translated from Navajivan by M. D.). 


Shopkeepers turned Rulers 
VIII : 
This great growth of Indian exports of cloth into 
- Sngland ‘evidently injured -a npmber™~ of English 
industries and gave rise to a ‘ Swadeshi’ agitation. 
. The author of England's Danger by Indian Manu- 


factures wrote, ‘ The result [of the importation of Indian 
silk goods] is that masters break; Journeymen run 


away, having no Trade. ...... Some starve to death 
~ at home with their “Wives and-Ohildren. ‘Multitudes 
turned upon the parishes. Houses empty. Prisons full.’ 

The author of the Allegations of the Turkey Company 
said, ‘The East India Company have sent over into 
India Throwsters, Weavers, and Dyers, and actually set 
up there a manufacture of silk, which not only by 
instructing the Indians in making these manufactures, 
but by importing them ready made and Dyed, into 
England, is an unspeakable impoverishment of the 
working people of thiskingdom, andto the ruin of many 
thousands of families here.’ 

In 1677 Papillon reckoned the imports of calicces 
at 150 to 160 thousand pounds’ worth. In the same 
year Ool. Birch, speaking in the House of Commons, 
said, ‘One commodity more rnins us, snd that is 
Qalico, which destroys more the use of Wool than all 
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‘things besides, You encourage thereby trade with 


But that was not to be. His desire 
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Heathens, who work for a penny a day, end destroy 
Ohristians; and the French, who scarcely eat Flesh 4 
times a year, and wear Linen breeches and wooden 
shoes, destroy your trade by underselling you .++-* 
You. pay £ 180,000 a year upon account of very 
kitchen maids who will wear hood and £oarves, and 
they must be of glossy silk too, ‘made from beyond 
the sea,’ . . | 
' Pollexfen, speakibg before the Board of Tradex said, 
“As ill weéds grow apace, so these manufactured goods 
from India uret with such a kind reception that fro 
the greatest-gallants to the meanest Cuok Maids, nothing 
was thought so fit to ‘adorn their Persons as the 
Fabrick from India |! Nor for the ornament of Chambers 
like India Skreens, Oabinets, Beds and Hangings; nor 
for Closets like China and lacquered Ware. * 
The woollen trade in Hogland was then passing 


‘through a serious crisis. In 1671 the Lords ° pewailed 


the great Damage the Kingdom had’ suffered ‘ by 
wearing foreign commodities, and not our own.’ As 
A Second Humble Petition to the Rt. Hon'ble the House 
of Commons put it, ‘Many poor manufacturers being 
destitute of work and consequently of subsistence, owing 
to Qalicoes, have been found dead in the streets and 
fields where they have perished. An infinite number of 
us are already reduced -to great misery.” . 

There was a parliamentary debate on the subject in 
1680, in the course of which the following observations 
were made: 

‘The Indians do work for a penny a day, and are 


not without materials at Cheap Rates. Wemay rather 


tremble to thick, than easily calculate, what the .Trade 
may in time amount to, and may conclude that it 
must end in the employing and enriching of the people 
of India and impoverishing of our own.” istststé—~S 

‘It will ruin a great part of our mannfactures if 
not prevented. ’ oe Rel aee, e. 

© Cast your thonghts on this great body here by you 
(the Company of Silk Weavers,), and the rest of the 
Corporations of this Nation, who must live by Trade, 
and consider how mapy thousands there are whose 
Lot Providence has cast. on the Trade, for their 
Livelihood. If 3 such Charters [to the East India 
Company ] more should be given, what would the major 
part of the Nation do for maintenance? The Birth- 
right of many Englishmen is very tenderly considered — 
in this place. By this Company, the Birth-right of 
mavy thousands is prejadiced, and may deserve a 
serious consideration.’ : Shotts 

* Not only Silk Weavers, but most of the Trades 
of this Nation, are prejudiced by the consumption of 
goods manufactured in the Hast Indies and brought 
hither. ’ 

‘ Bengalle, Printed and Painted calicoes, and other 
sorts are used for Beds, Hangings of Rooms, and 
vestments of all Sorts. ’ 

In 1696 the author of Naked Truth complained 
that ‘fashion is traly termed a witch; the dearer 
and scarcer apy commodity, the more the mode; 
30 8s. a yard for muslins; and only the shadow of a 
commedity, then procured.’ 


* Some South African whites complain that the 
Ipdian lives on the smell of an dilrag | 
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SEE STASIS CEN eR ea Rr TREN Ot ee 


The author of England and India Inconsistent in 
their Manufactures wrote, ‘This trade is the worst 
possible of all, because it carries from us our Gold and 
Silver, which we cannot well spare, and brings us back 
Toys, Handicrafts, and Manufactured Goods, which we 
least want.’ < 

The author of Profit and loss of the East India 

rade stated to the consideration of 
Parliament ( 1700 ) said; ae 

* Now let us cast an eye about the English Nation, 
especially those whose manufactures are opposite to 
India ; let us reflect the total loss of so many species 
of manufactures, and let us inquire into the cries of 


the present 


‘the poor for employment and. bread ia these places,’ 


and it will be ,found that the East India trade is the 


prime cause of all these miseries. 


a 


The author of England’s Almanac ( 1700 ) exprosted, 


the public ‘opinion‘in these doggerel lines: 
‘Whilst they promote what Indians make, 


The Employment they from the English take,’ 
Then how shall Tonants pay their Rents ? 


‘When Trade and Goin ( are) to India sont? — 


How shall folks liye, and Taxes pay, 
When Poor want work, and go away? 
Such cargoes as these ships bring over, 
In England were never seen before.’ 


The following excerpts are taken from the works 
of the pamphle-eer Prince Batler : . 

‘ Would it not be better that we should be at +400 
or 500 thousand Pounds charge per annum, for Indian 
Vanities, having such plenty of movey, than for the 
sake of employing cur own people upon our own Wool, 
disoblige several Maids and their Mistresses, who 
would then be at loss how to dress themselves in their 
Chamber, Parlour, and Closets ?’ 

‘Had not a hundred thousand Poor rather come to 
their Parishes for want of work, and all the Jand of 


’ England fall two years’ purchase, then that the Oook- 


maids should not be Cloathed in India Silks, and the 
ladies in Callicoes?’ 
‘ould it not be better if we send for ithe * corn 


_ to the Hast Indies, for theirs is much cheaper than 


ours? And employ the Datch Shipping, for they 
alwys sail much cheaper than we do.... 

Another pamphleteer denounced the Company for 
‘ debauching the nation with Cobwebs and cockershells, 


in return for Haglish gold aad silver, and a third 


protested against the attempt to ‘clothe the Haglish 
nation in the Mogul’s Livery.’ A foarth asserted that 
the Indian goods were ‘directly opp2site to the 
Employment of 250,000 Manufacturers, and to the 
Sonsumption of 16 or 18 thousand Packs of Long 
Fine Wool in one year.’ 

The author of The Languishing State of our Manu- 
factures condemned ‘ the Painted Calicoes, Soft Muslins, 
dod the Carious Landskips of an Indian fan, brovght 
home with our bullion.’ The author of A Z'rue Repre- 
sentation of the Manufacture of Wool complained of the 
‘ graye inconveniences of India Cotton Yarn, which will 
be a3 obstructive to our Manufactures as Calicces 


were. 


. * Utterly fatuous a8 this appeared to Butler, the 
Koglish are to-day pursuing that course. 


Petitions to the House of Commons poured in from 
all parts of England, complaining that the workers in 
various industries were ruined on account of Hast 
India Trade: , 

_ “The weaving trade and several other trades depending 
thereon are extinguished among us, which formerly 
used to be the chief maintainer and support of the 
necessities Of the poor; the importing of wrought Silks, 
Bengals, and printed and staingd calicoes from India end 
Persia being the chief occasion thereof. ’ 

Exhortations were made to the people to support 
their own industries as in England’s Almanac: 

‘The Loom, the Comb, the Spinning Wheel, 
Do all support this Kingdom’s Weal. 
If you will wear your own silk and woollen, 
You will keep your coin, your poor, your bullion.’ 
he author of English Winding Sheet tor East India 
Manufactors said, ‘Though Modish Garments from 
France was always accounted grievons to us, ‘yet from 
Kast India, multitudes of them are brought to°the 
great prejudice of the Tailors.’ ae 

In the words of Macaulay ( History, Chapter XVIII), 
‘the importation of silks and of Bengals, as shawls 
wore then called; was, pronounced to be a curse to the 
country. The effect of the growing taste for such 
frippery was that our gold and silver went abroad, and 
that much excellent English drapery lay in our 
warehouses till it was devoured by the moths. Those, 
it was said, were happy days for the inhabitants 
both of our pasture-lands and of our manufacturing 
towns, when every gown, every hanging, every bed, 
was made of materials which our own flocks had 
furnished to our own looms. Where were now the 
brave old hangings of arras which had adorned 
the walls of lordly mansions in the days of 
Elizabeth ? Aud was it not a shame to see a_ gentle- 
man, whose ancestors had worn nothing but stuffs made 
by English workmen out of English fleece, flaunting in 
a calico shirt and a pair of silk stockings ? Clamours 
such as these had, a few years-before, extorted from 
Parliament the Act which required that the dead 
should be wrapped in woollen; and some sanguine 
clothiers hoped that the legislature would, by excluding 


all Indian textures from our ports, impose the same 
necessity on the living.’ 


Wrote Defoe: ‘The general fancy of people runs. 
upon East India goods to that degree that the chintz 
and painted calicoes which before were made use of for 
carpets, quilts, etc. and to clothe children and 
ordinary people became now the dress of our ladies; 
and such is the power of a mode as we saw our 
persons of quality dressed in Indian carpets which but 
a few years before their chamber maids would have 
thought too ordinary for them, the chintz was advanced 
from lying upon their floors to their backs, from the 
footcloth to the petty-coat; and even the Queen herself 
, .. was pleased to appear in China and Japan, I 
mean China silk and calico. Nor was this all, but, 
it crept into our closets, bed-chambers, curtains, 
cushions, chairs and at last beds themselves were 
nothing but calicoes and Indian stuffs; and, in short, 
almost everything that used to be made of wool or 
silk relating either to the dress of the women or the 
farniture of our houses was furnished by the India 
trade. ’ VALJI GOVINDJT DESAI 
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Hindu-Muslim Unity 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) : 
When the President of the Congress wied that a 
ansnimous resolution “on the Hindu-Mutlim question 
was reached by the All-India Congres Commitiee, I 
could not enthuse over the information. The wire teld 
me enough about the contents of the recolition. When 
the President paid me a visit at Nandi, he asked me 
whether I would write on it. I told him I did not 
think I could write anything helpful. A few days after 
the visit I got a message from a friend. Its purport 
was: ‘You are responsible for the mirchief that 1 
~ going on in our midst. If you had not dragged the 
Hindus into the Khilafat agitation, the recent tragic 
events would not have. happened. But you slone can 
now save us." = 
_ Im translating the message I have softened the 
bitternces of the langusge of the orginal. Ii seems 
to me to call fora reiteration of my belief about Hinds- 
Muslim Unity. f x 
I do not repent of my part in the Khilafat agitation. 
It was a duty. I discharged towards’ my ~Musalman 
The Hindus would. have been wrong, if 
they had vot helped their brethren in their distress. 
However ugly the present look of thirgs may be, future 
generations of Musalmans will recall with gratitude 
this great act of friendship on the part of Hindus. 
But the future apart, as I believe in the- proverb that 
virtue is its own reward, I shonld always- defend my 
action on the Khilafat question. I therefore” received 
the friend’s metssge of rebuke with perfect calmness. 
But I wish I cou'd fulfil his expectations énd assist 
immediately and materially in bringing about peace. For 
I am just as strong a believer as ever in “nity and the 
necessity for it. If it could be achieved by giving my life, 
I have the will to give it and I hope I have the strength * 
for it. I should with the greatest joy undertake an 
indefinite fast, 23 I very nearly did at Dethi, in 1924, 
if it would melt and change the stony hearts of 
Hindus and Masa’mans. Bat I have no t#ign from 
God within to undertake thie penance. If a penanéo is itself 
an act of purification, it has also to be preceded by an 
equal measure of initial purification. I am obviously not 
pere enough for that supreme penance: 
If the reader does not see me now often refer to 
the question in these pages, it is because the sense of 
humiliation has gone too deep for words. It matters 
deeds are Hindus or Mutalmans. It is enough to know 
that some of us are blaspheming a patient God and 
doing inhuman deeds in the sacred name of religion. 
3 know too that neither assassination, nor fratricidal 
acts can possibly save religion. Religion worth the 
name can only be saved by purity, humility and fear- 
Henee has the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee left me unmoved. For I know that we have 


not 


yet changed our hearts. We have not shed fear 
of one another. Any compromise that 


is unaccompanied 


by these two conditions must be s mere make-shift. 


Moreover, I feel that amy agreement between the 
component parts of the nation must be yoluntary apd 
must remain so for all time. It must not, if it is 
conceived in terms of Swaraj, depend for its final 
ratification or enforcement upen a legal enactment. 
Ratification. by our respective organisations, youst be 
held to be final end binding. Enforcement must depend 
upon the honour of the leaders of respective parties 
and ultimately, in the absence of reliance on non-violence, . 
on the arbitrarcent of civil war fought decently or 
indecently as the case may be. lt*is a sign of weakness, 
not of fitness for Swaraj to go to the foreign roling 
power to arbitrate between us or to enforce the peace 
between us at the point of the bayoret. 

_ I€ we the so-called leaders have no control over Our 
fighting elements, our agreement must be held to be 
anresl and useless. Before we think of real Swarsj, we 
must gain contro! over the masses, We must learn 
to behave ourselves. The agreement had no effect on 
Delhi, and to our eternal shame the Government has 
been the keeper of the peace on Bakr-Id. 

My ereed of non-violence is an extremely active force. 
It-has no réom for cowardice or even weakness. There 
is hope for a violent man to be some day non-violent, 
but there is none for a coward. I have therefore said 
more than once in. these pages that if we do- not 
know how to defend ourselyes, our women “dnd our 


- ~pldees of worship By the force” of suffering,-* ¢ 


non-violence, we must, if we are men, be at least able 
. to defend all these by fighting. If is unmanly to.ask 
or expect the Government to ensure the peace between 
rival parties cr to defend cur women against ourselves. 
And while we remain 50 unmanly it is hopeless to expect 
Swarsj. In well-ordered societies, Governments merely 
undertake the police work. But the recent elaborate 
preparations at Delhi or Lahore were no part of police 
work. Differences we shall always have. But we must 
learn to settle them sll, whether religions or other, by 
arbitration. Before the rulers we must be able to 
present a united front and demonstrate to the world 


. Our capacity for regulating our own manners if we 


would have Swaraj. 

H, however, we have no leaders whom ¥e can elect 
as arbitrators who would give wise and impartial 
dec*sions, or, if we are too unruly and barbareus to 
wait for and abide by decisions of arbitrators of our 
choice, we must fight till we are exhausted and come 
to our senses. The Government will no doubt always 
intervene, whether we will or no, either to keep the 
public peace or to preserve its own safety. But it will 
weaken wus the least, if the rival faciions will 
courageously and straightforwardly refrain from courting 
the protection. or assistance of Government. Why 
should a murderer in such warfare be defended? Let him 
seek the gallows, Let breakers of places of worship 
come forth boldly and say, we have done this for the 
sake of. religion, punish us if you like! Let those who 
kill innocent passers-by deliver themselves to the police 
ard say, we have done it all for God’s sake! All this 
may read heartless. But I have merely endeavoured to 


suggest a way that is straighter and less weak than 
the one we have hitherto adopted. 
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And if we cannot, afier the manner of civilised men, 
resort to voluntary arbitration or, after the manner of 
brave barbarous raves, fight ont differences without 
seeking the intervention of British justice or bayonets, 
all we may expect to get in the shape of reforms is 
aD increased agent's share in the bureaucratic Govern- 
ment; in other words, an increasing share in the 
exploitation of the dumb millions. Let us take care 
that any agreement we may come to does not reduce 
us to that unenviable condition. 


: Notes 
Sirdar Kharak Singh . . 
. ‘Ik must be a matter of joy to every patriot to 
find Sirdar Kharak Singh once mvre fres to take 
up national work outside the prison walls. By his 
indomitable will and refural to bend himself to authority 
in order to. gain his freedom he has risen in the 
estimation of his countrymen. May he have long years 
Of fervice to the country in its fight for freedom. 
Have I Boycotted Andhra? zs 
When Deshabhakia Konda Venkatappayya saw mo 

at Nandi snd again at Bangalore, he told me that as 
Andhra was not on the tour list for the year, many 
Andhra friends had engnired of him whether I had 
boycotted Andhra. My old love of the Andhra people and 
the happy memories of my connection with them will not 


* 


let me boyestt Andhra, even if I wish to, though - 


some of the Andhra workers do some times vex one 
into wishing to boycott the province till they set them- 
selves right. They are fine men. They have got the 
patriotic spirit. But some of them are workers only 
socalled. They are all leaders and when everybody 
wants to lead there is nobody to serve, no one to obey 
and in the exercise of that false independence the people 
are neglected. I hope the workers to whom these 


remarks may apply will not say to themselves or td mp 


that they are no worse than other provinces. It would 
be a wrong way of looking at the right thing. 
After all Andhra men and women who at one time 
gave promise of being the first in the field for real 
civil disobedience must not ‘be satisfied with being as 
bad as the rest. Those who seek to compete for civil 
disobedience have to prove their capacity for exemplary 
obedience,- restraint and discipline. . Andhra, which 


: might have easily been first in Khadi and every one 


of its departments, has yet to come up to the mark. 
But. I myst not exhaust «the whole of my battery of 
criticism. I must resetve it for my forthcoming visit, 
as I had never given up the idea of visiting 


Andhradesh. As a suitable month could not bo set. 


apart this year, the idea wes. to reserve Andhra for 
next year unless I could give it, as it was then thought, 
the first fortnight of December. God has however 
upsct all my pian and the whole of the programme 
for the second half of this year hias been dislocated. 
And if I am at all fit and woll and there is no accident. 
~ -¥ would like to be in Andhradesh not for a few days 
but for a month or two next year. I have therefore 
told Konda Venkatappayya that if the people will 
still haye me, I would like to visit Andhra early next 
year and combine rest with work. I must not be 
to rush through space and programmes as 
before. Let the workers also realise that I shall be 
“devoting the stay in Andhra to Khadi work alone. 
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Untouchability work is no doubt part of my being. 
But that work is*largely included in Khadi work. For, 


it is designed to level up those who occupy the lowest 


rung of the ladder with those who are at the top. It 
is the cotton thread which beginning in the humblest 
cottage of India and reachisg the highest in the land 
can alone indissolubly bind the two and: make them 
feel akin. I know that the Andhra workers sre very 
ambitious. Let. their ambition.percolate down to the 
lowest stratum of gociety and all will be ‘well. 

A Welcome Step , 


A correspondent from Holalkere in Mysore writes : 


“TI am highly glad to inform you that the people 
belonging to Lambani community of my taluk have 
completely abstained from drinking toddy and other 
liquors since a month and a half, It was in the 
Lambani Conference held in this town at ‘the end 
of last April that they had taken an oath not to 
touch any liquor, prostrating themselves before the 
evening sun, Since then, they have not swerved 
from their oath. If any one of that community ig 
Seen near a toddy shop, he is strictly dealt with 
by the Naik, Yajaman and Karabhan of that hamlet. 
Their women carry to us every day the glad news, 
there are no broils at their, hovel and that they 
lead a very peaceful life. This is an instance,to — 
show that your movement of purification had entered 
our State even befofe your entering it,” 

I congratulate the Lambani _community upon the 
great step they have teken, and hope that: they will’ 


not slide back liké many who did so after the exultation” 


of 1921 had subsided. Let me invite the attention of 
the leaders of the community , to the case recorded 
in‘these pages of the Raniparaj people of ‘whom those. 
abstainers who tock to the Charkha as a means of 
occupying their time and attention, not only had no 


‘hankering after liquor “but were able to double their 


savings. For, they not. only saved what was spent upon 


the drink bnt they also added to their income by 


saving in the cost of clothing: It is the universal 


experience of temperance reformers that if the people 


who take pledges do not usefully occupy their time, 
the hankering returns and it becomes too strong to 
resist the temptation. I hope too that other villages 
will follow the example of Holalkere and that when 
I am enabled to ,begin my tour in Mysore, I shall 


‘receive side by side with glowing accounts which I have 


been promised of the pregress of Khadi accounts also 


tate | M. K. G. 
All-India Cow Protection Association 
ae : Rs. as. 
Previously acknowledged | 3,086=8 
Chhotalal H. Shroff . Bombay 10° 
Y. N.-Parnerkar Sabarmati 5 
Amritlal Mohanlal. Bombay 800: 
Banarasilal Bajaj - Dhulia 5 
Sri Dakhidevi Bajaj --_ Raniganj 10 
Hargovinddas Gordhandas Bombay 5 
Amritlal Chunilal Kheda 21 
Shantikumar . - Bombay 250 
Total 8,641-8 
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Bangalore 

We descended the Nandi Hill lest week and came 
to Bangalore after a brief halt at Chikballapur. 
Gandhiji was none the worse for the reception at 
Chikballapur, the- public meeting there aud the 
motor journey thence to Bangalore. The Chikballapur 
people hed very short notice, but they made desperate 
efforts end got a decent purse ready on the appointed 
day. Here in Bangelore we are in a palatial guest house 
now belonging to the State, but which was once ihe 
property of the late Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, one of the 
greatest Diwans of Mysore, whom Sir W. W. Hunter 
described as ‘a statesman who had given his head to 
Herbert Spencer and his heart to Psrabrahma.’ The 
weather has been delightfully cool and in spite of the 
numerous visitors Gandhiji has had a fairly restful 
time. bie 43 3 
3 Prayer Meetings ; . 

Ever since our‘arrival, a number of people have 
been gathering here every evening to take part in our 
evening prayers. It was not without anxiety that we 
watched the cvorgregation gathering strength every 
day, and one evening at ihe close of the prayer, 
Gandhiji had to address them a few words of appeal 
and advice. ee 

“T want you,” he said, “to be patient with me. 
That is to say, you will not crowd round me or follow 
me when I go out for my evening walk. I am a 


patient and I have yet to recover my voice, I have — 


yet to recover my strength and I have come here to 
rest myself. After I get better I hope to do what 
little service I can to the people of Mysore. Yon will 
therefore give me all the rest I need and not disturb 
my quiet walks. This isso far as I am concérned. As 
for you, I may say that all of you,.no matter. to what 
faith you belong, are welcome to take part in the 
prayer. But there are one or two conditions. 
first is that you should come with a prayerful mind, 
a prayerful heart and a prayerful attitude. Every one,— 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian, no matter to what faith he 
belongs,— can participate in the prayer. After the 


repetition of the verses is done, we chant Raghwpati 


Raghava Rajaram, Patita Pavana Sitaram, in which 
all who have a voice may join, so that our prayer may 


gather volume, and please God, if there is a God who- 


listens to our prayers. There is another condition. You 
know what Patita Puvana Sitaram means._We pray to 
God who saves. the fallen and the down-trodden. I would 


therefore ask you to come in Khadi, for Khadi links 


you with the fallen and the down-trodden. As 2 visible 
token of your desire to help them I ask you all,—men, 
women and children, young and old, of whatever faith, 
tO come dressed in Khadi. That is the least little 
that you can do to bo fit to repeat the prayer: 
Raghupati Raghava Rajaram 
Patita Pavana Sitaram. 

It is 4 prayer in which every one may join, not 
only the Hindus but Muslims, Christians and others, for 
it ig an invocation not to a king, buat the King of 
kings, the God of gods, whom we all adore.” 

The congregation now very nearly exceeds five 
hundred and I am glad jo say that peace and order is 


maintained, though the message of Khadi hes not yet 
touched them all. 
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Malaviyaji’s visit 

Pandit Malaviyaji, who has also Fuffered from 4 
breakdown in his health, halted here for a day, on his way 
to Ooty. It was amusing to see Malaviyaji.and Gandhiji 
talking about preservation of health, each confident 
that he’was taking the greatest care of his health, 
and insisting on the other to give himselé rest. It 
reminded one of the old story of the pot calling the 
kettle black. But it was a painfol privilege to see 
them share each other's sorrows.. ‘I had read two 
chapters of the Khadi Essay some time ago’, said 
Malaviyaji, ‘and though I knew very well the history 
of the ruin of our ancient industry, I felt like reading 
it over and over again. I had no copy with me si 
Bombay and so I got a copy at Belgaum and again 


- gtarted reading it from the beginning. What: a woeful 


tale it is! I wish the story of our ruin could be made 
to reach every ear in the land so that men, women, 
and children might awake from their slumbers and 
begin making their own cloth. Everyday my faith is 
getting stropger and stronger and every day adds to 
my sorrow that our people do not yet understend the 
plain and simple truth about Khadi.’ Government 
attitude on the exchange ratio question has gone like 
iron into his soul. ‘How long shall we go on 
patiently. looking at wrong heaped upon wrong ? 

he exclaimed. But it was not so much the wrongs 
done by Government that troubled him at the 
moment. It was the shcecking indifference of our own 
people. ‘Look at the question of untouchability, ’ he 
said, ‘ Look at the condition of our widows, how shall 


we open the eyes of our orthodoxy to the suicidal 


lengths to which we are going?’ ‘Why not leave 
the pandits and the shastris alone nd forestall them 
by independent action?’ one would have liked to ask 
him. But he was as confideat as ever to move the 
strongholds of orthodoxy and to get them read the texts 
of their scriptures more liberally and initiate reform. 
ies Spinning in the State — | 
Among the other visitors were the Editor af the 
Hindu and the Director of Industries, Sjt. Ranganatha- 
rao Saheb. Sjt. Srinivasan simply came to make kind 
enquiries. As he was getting up, however, he asked: 
‘When will you come back to politios, Mahatmaji ?’ 
«As soon as I can see my way,’ said Gandhiji, ‘ or 
succeed in the movement I am at present engaged in. 
Success there is even to-day, We are producing twenty 


_ times the quantity of cloth that we were producing six 
years ago,— but J mean success of a demonstrable 


type. That is to say, if I can see that Khadi replaces 
foreign cloth,— that it is coming I see even now, bat 
not that it is coming to-morrow,—and if I am spared, 
1 shall certainly enter again the political arena. It 
will then be. a fight to the finish. But we must be 
capable of showing something concrete to achieve that 


consummation; and that concrete thing for me is 
production of our own cloth.’ 


Sjt. Ranganatharao Saheb came to show Gandhiji 
the spinning wheel that the State was getting made 
in its workshop, and to have a talk about things 
necessary for popularising spinning. He seemed to be 
very much interested in the thing, and he discussed 
and listened with patient attention. ‘We have sold 
1,500 wheels like these,’ said he, ‘and I came over to 
see if you would suggest improvements. I have taken 
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ane Sjt. Rajagopalachariar a model of ‘the Ashram 
Wheel and I shall now try to get wheels of that type 
manufactured here.’ Each little process was discussed, 
Gandhiji Sladly entering into minute detail. 

‘You must have unbaled cotton and not baled 
cotton, But better still is to get pe ple gin their own 
cotton. The hand-gin retains the vitality. of the 
cotton which the machine-gin destroys. And it is 
an paying too, though of course you cannot ‘employ 

. abe many people as you can in spinning. 

0 you want the spinners to do their own carding, 
Or would not a division of labour be better ?’ 

_ division of labour in these two processes. They 
are intimately cunnected. Jast as you must have your 
Own dough to make your rofis,’ 2 
ce understand; we have to teach our people carding 

00 along with spinning. The demonstrators that we 


Sent out for training knowit. And then the Exhibition - 


that you are thinking of having here is a great thing. 
It, se educate our people better than anything else. 

Any instructions about cotton?’ ; 

‘ Well, every village must have its own cotton, i. ¢., 
Where cotton is grown. Government centralises the 
cotton cultivation for its export purposes; we have 
fo decentralise the cultivation for the sake of the 
villagers. I have been telling every officer that I have 
met that the states can doa lot in conserving the 
spinning industry as also our cattle. Our people are too 
poor and +00 unintelligent just yet to do things for 
themselves. The states must therefore take care of all 
the cattle, and educate people in scientific cow-keeping, 
We have to give our people a. “ystematic education in 
village economics. And we shall see the result very 
soon. Of course no one by means of this economy, 
can hope to become a millionaire. Khadi does 
not attract people because it does not hold ont 
any promise to make individuals millionaires. But 
it is a general levelling that we want, ard not a huge 
mountain. ’ . Reais 

es Work it out, Don't buy 

Bat it will be time before people can be familiarised 
with the idea. Today they are not even acquainted 


with it. People come to the prayer mestings, because 
they think that Gandhiji would like it, but. when he 


says they should come in Khadi to demonstrate that 
their prayer comes from the heart, they gape with 
wonder. A gentleman dressed in foreign clothes and 
foreign style comes with two lads who have yarn to 
present to Gandhiji. Their, mother had spun it. ‘Do 
you have spinning in your house?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And not 
Khadi2” -Well, they had not thought of it. Is it not 
enough that they offer yarn instead of flowers? Why 
wear Khadi? | 

We happened one evening to be walking on the 
grounds of the Science Instilute. The students got 
scent of Gandbiji’s coming and overtook us, and invited 
Gandhiji to their hostel. * I am visiting not you, but 
the grounds,’ he said, laughing. ‘I shall visit you 
when you invi'e me all clad in Khadi,’ ‘Some of us 
do wear Khadi,’ said one among them. ‘Yes, but why 
not all? Collect your purse and invite me one day.’ 
‘The purse is there. We can get ready to-morrow,’ 
‘said they. ‘You can get ready with the purse, but 
not with Khadi?’ asked Gandhiji. ‘We shave 
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contributed to-the purse,’ said one of them, ‘ and 
that money is for Khadi. Why’ should we wear it 
too?’ ‘For,’ straight came the reply, ‘you should 
work your salvation, and not buy it.’ M. D. 
Raniparaj Inquiry Committee 

Sjt, Vallabhbhai Patel has lost no time in 
embarking upon the work of the Committee that was 
only recently appointed at the Ranipsraj Conforence. 


The following extracts from the interim report of the 


fecond tour of the Committee will be read with 


. interest: 


“ Intersting” information was elicited from these 
forest-dwellers regarding their social and economic 
condition. The Committee had the honour of haviog 
@ personal interview with the Maharaja Saheb of Bansda 
on the 12th instant. His Highness received the 
members very courteously and evinced a keen interest 
in the welfare of his Raniparaj subjects. He considered 
our suggestions in their practical bearing and said that 
he will be only too glad if his people took to the 
subsidiary industry of hand-spinning. His Highness has 
already instructed the Diwan Saheb to supply the 
Committee with the necessary statistics from State 
records. 

‘The question of prohibition was a delicate affair. 
His Highness on principle is for total prohibition, but 
he has his practical difficulties. Out of his annual 
income of seven lakhs and seventy thousand about four 
lakhs are realised from the excise. Not that he would 
not forego a substantial part of this income of question- 
able morality, but he sees that he is helpless. His 
little territory is surrounded -on all sides by British, 
Gaekwadi and Dharampnr territories. So long as they 
have not inaugurated a policy of prohibition his own 


people can very easily have: access to the accursed 


drink. It is the old argament of let others do their 


pit, then only can I find my own way to do mine. 


We could see that the Maharaja sincerely wishes that 
his people lead a sober life. Is it too much for the 
Indian princes to combine in a war against drink, the 
greatest foe of the half-starved marses ? Solitary 
sacrifices may not show tangible results immediately 
but a moral step acts as a great leaven, and greater 
the sacrifice the ‘more far reaching is its moral effect. 

« An instance of the sincerity of His Highness may 
be noted here.. At-the end of our interview he sent 
fot the labourers working, about his palace and allowed 
them to vent their grievances in our presence. The 
thing was not a meré show. One of the labourers, a 
tee-toteller could summion up courage and submit before 
His Highness the hardships of forced labour for the 
State during their busiest seasons. The Maharaja 
promised: to inquire into the matter. 

“Daring this tour the witnesses mainly came 
from the Dhodia community, A few amongst them 
have courageously given up drink. City poorle can 
have no idea of what this means. Those who give up 
drink amongst these backward people have to suffer an 
amount of social ostracism. Superstition rans rampant 
amongst them. Drink is often regarded as a 
semi-religions ceremony. Those who give up drink are 
regarded aS so many rebels against the communal law. 
Jt requires more than ordinary moral courage to stand 
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for parity ih the teeth of communal persecation. The 
socalled superior classes may well take a lesson from 
these, himbld and silent.reformers. * 

“In every meeting that we held, there was a great 
demand for the spinaing wheel. It was gratifying to 
see that the people ara fast realising the necessity of 
the uplift movement and especially the vast potentiality 
of organised spinning. Already a ray of hope has 
penetrated the utter darkness of despair in their hearts 
and they are locking up for a brotherly hand to lift 
them up. It is a call for self-sacrificing youths with 
robust health and equally robust faith and optimism. 
Will our young men respond ? S , 

“Phe Christian missionaries are already on the field. 
Their wonderful devotion and tenacity ought to fill us 
with shame and set us thinking. There is a regular 
network of mission schools and boardings not only for 
boys but also for girls, in the forest areas of Bulsar 
and Obikhli Talukas. Indian work of a similar type is 
conspicuous by its absence. There is no hope fur this 
land so long as the upper and well-to-do classes do_not 
realise their duty by their unfortuate ‘and ignorant 
brothers who after all are the backbone of’the country. 

« A remarkable thing has came to our notice during 
this tour. Mostly those who have taken to spinning find 
it possible to stick to their vow of giving up drink. 
Many who had given up drisk felapsed into their old 
habit in the absence in their house of the silent social 
reformer viz. the spinning wheel. In some cases 
individuals come forward and candidly say that they 
cannot give up drink but they would welcome the 


spinning wheel, little knowing that the, wheel was 


ultimately to save them against drink in spite of 
themselves. 


“ Lastly, we congratulate the Ohikhli Solan. Local 
Board for the very usefal work done by them by sinking 
wells for the ‘untouchables’ wherever it was necessary.” 


The Committee visited eighteen villages -redording 
statements of witnesses from 47 villagéas in the Chikhli 
and Bulsar Talukas and in in the state of Bansda. It 
reflects credit upon the Bansda’ State that the 
Committee is able to. give a glowing account of the 


interest that the Maharaja Saneb of Bansda is taking | 


in his people. Bat all the good that is undoubtedly 
being done by, His Highness to his people, is really 
undone so long as he considers it necessary to derive 


an income from the drink traffic. No doubt the fact. 


‘that the three neighbours adjacent to the Bansda 
territory, that is the British, the. Gaekwad and 
Dharampar have no prohibition makes it difficult for 
Bansda to carry out the policy of successfal prohibition. 


But great things cannot be done without great sacrifice _ 


and great measures. Bansda cannot only lead the 
way by declaring out and ont prohibition, but can then 
agitate for prohibition in the neighbouring states 
The chief thing is to be prepared to sacrifice ‘he 
drink revenue. An immediate beginning can be 
made by deciding not to use “that revenue for any 
purpose however laudsble it may be, save for .that of 
carrying On an intensive anti-drink propaganda amongst 
the tribes given to drink, For, there is no doubt that 
any state that seriously wants its people to give up 


the evil habit cannot bo satisfied merely with making 
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it legally impossible to indulge im the evil habit, bat 
to find out the cause of the habit and to educate the 
people to give it up. In the end, no state need é 

by depriving itself of the drink revenue. The inevitable 
outcome of-any policy of prohibition carried out side by side 
with constructive work of the nature suggested by me 
must result in an ever increasing prosperity of the 
people and therefore of the state. India is the most 
promising country in the world for carrying ont-total 
prohibition for the simple reason that addiction %0 
drink is not considered respectable or fashionable 
and-is confined only to a certain olass of people. 

; M. K. G 
RBS ea a tbat ine 
Re The Autobiography 

1. The first three parts of The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth ( English Translation ), carefully 
revised by Gandhiji since: its publication in these 
columns, will be published in book ferm as Vol. I. 

2. ‘The book which is being printed at the Navajivan 
Press in bold type on superior satique paper will be 
ready towards the epd of July and will contain 
The yolume will be 


8. The price of the book will be Rs. 4-8-0 plus 
(-1(-0 for packing and postage. Those who will 
order a copy by V. P. P. will have 0 pay 


Rs. 5-6-0 in all. 


4, Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance before the 15th of July, 
will. get the book for ERs 4 only post free. 

5. Foreign price 108. or $8 post free. 

6. No cheques will be accepted. ~~ 

7, Tn order that remittances for this book may not 
be mistaken for subscriptions for Young India or 
Navajivan, the intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in their money order coupons 
the words “ For Autobiography.” 

8. All letters of ‘inquiry must 
with postage for reply. 

9, No subscrip'ions gr balarice of, subscriptions of 


bee accompanied 


“Young India or Navjiwan will be transferred as an 


advance amount for the Autobiography volume. 

10. No Subscriber of Young India or Navjivan who 
for any reason whatsoever, will have obtained a refund 
of his subscription money between 2nd June and 16th 
Jaly 1927, will be entitled to the concessions in regard 


to the price and postage of the Autobiography 


mentioned above. aes 
11. Book-sellers will apply for termsetc.to _ 
SN _ ‘Manager Y. L 
Ashram Bhajanavali 
‘ ( Sizth Edition) — 

‘The revised and enlarged edition of the Book of Hymns 
and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram. 
Price 2 Annas; Packing and postage, 14 anna. 

V. P. orders unaccompanied by one half of the price 
in advance and for below 10 copies are hot accepted. 
Manager, Yonng India, 
Printed and published by Swami Anand, at -Navaji 
. 80aN 
Press, Sarkigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad. 


Lancashire Block 


Single copy As. 2 

Subscription } One year Ra. 5 
Six months Ks. 3 

Foreign Rs. 7, Sh. 12, g% 3 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER VI 


A Sacrifice to Vegetarianism 
As the ideals of sacrifice and simplicity were 
becoming more and more realised, and the religious 
conrciousness was becoming more and more quickened 
in my daily life, the passion for vegetarianism as a 
mission went on increasing. I have known only one 


way of carrying on missiopary work, viz. by personal — 


example and discussion with searchers for knowledge. 
There was in Johannesburg.a vegetarian restaurant 
conducted by a German who believed in Kuhne’s 
hydropathio treatment. I began visiting the restaurant 
myself and helped it by taking English friends there. 
But I saw that it could not last for any length of 
time as it_was always in financial difficulties. I helped 
it as much as I thought it deserved, and spent some 

money on it, but it had ultimately to be closed down. 
Most Theosophists are vegetarians more or less, and 
-an enterprising lady belonging to the Society now 
came upon the scene with a vegetarian restaurant on 
grand scale. Sbe was fond of art, was extravagant and 
knew little of accounts. Her circle of friends was 
fairly large. She had started in a small way, but 
Jater she decided to extend the venture by taking 
large rocms, and she asked me for help. I knew 
nothing of her finances when she thus approached me, 
but I took it that her estimate must be fairly accurate. 
And I was in a position to accommodate her. 


My clients used to keep large sums a8 deposits with | 


me. Having received the consent of one of there 
clients, I lent about a thousand pounds from the 
amount to his oredit. This client was most large- 
hearted and trusting. He had originally come to 
South Africa as an indentured labourer. He said: ‘ Give 
away the money, if you like. I know nothing in these 
matters. I only know you.’ His name was Badari. He 
afterwards took a prominent part in Satyagrahe, and 
suffered imprisonment as well. So I advanced the loan 
assuming that this consent was enough. 

In two or three months’ time I came to know that 
the amount would not be recovered. I could ill-afford 
to sustain such a loss. There were many other purposes 
to which I could have applied this amount. The loan 
was never repaid. But how could trusting Badari be put 
+o any loss? He had known me only. I made good 


¢he joss, 


A client friend to -whom I had spoken about this 
trargaction had sweetly chid me for my folly. 

‘ Bhai,’—I had fortunately not yet become ‘Mahatma,’ 
nor even ‘Bapu’ (father); friends used to call me by the 
loving neme of ‘ Bhai’ (brother), — said he, ‘ this 
was not for you to do. We depend upon you in 80 
many things. You are not going to get back this 
amount. I know you will never allow Badari to come 
to grief, for you will pay him out of your pocket, but 
if you go on helping your reform schemes by operating 
on your clients’ money, the poor fellows will be ruived, 
and you will soon become a beggar. But you' are Our 
trustee, and you must know that if you become 4 
beggar, all our public work will come to a stop. ; 

The friend, I am thankfal to say, is still alive. 
I have not yet come across, in South Africa or 
anywhere else, a purer man than he. I have known 
him to apologise to people and to cleanse himself, 
when, having happened to suspect them, he had found 
his suspicion to be unfounded. 

And I saw that he had rightly warned me. For 
though I made good Badari’s loss, I sheuld not have 
been sble to find another thousand pounds for any 
similar loss and should have been driven to incur debt, 
—a thing I have never done in my life ard have always 
abhorred.. I realised that even a man’s reforming 
zeal ought not to make him exceed his limits. I also 
saw that in thus lending trust-money I had disobeyed 
the cardinal. teaching of the Gita, viz. the duty of a 
man of equipoise to act without desire for the fruit. 
The error became for mo a beaconlight of warning. 

The sacrifice offered on the altar of vegotarianism 
was thus reither intentional nor expected. It was a 
virtue of necersity. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
~ Self-Restraint versus Self-Indulgence —_- 
[ Second Edition | 

Contents: Foreword. 1. ‘Towards Moral Bankraptcy.’ 
2. Birth Control. 3. Some Argumenis considered. 4. On 
the Necessity of Continence. 5. Self-Control. 6. Brahma- 
charya. 7. Trath v. Brahmacharya. 8. Purity. 9. In 
Confidence. Appendices: 1. ‘Generation and Regeneration.’ 
2.‘Chastity v. Sensuality.’ 140 Pages,Demy Octavo. Price.12 
Annas. Postage etc., 24 As. A V. P. P. will cost 1-3-0 
in all. Foreign: 2 shillings or 50 cents inclusive of 
postage. Apply to Manager, Young India, 
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~The Blind’ Girl of Vellalapatti 


( By ©, RB. ) ; 

Sengodan wae a peasant with a small holding in 
Vellalapatti in Ramilnad. He was a shrewd and diligent 
young man who had been left fatherless at twenty. 
He had a mother, somewhat sickly, and a younger 
brother, fourteen years old, who helped him in his 
work, . 2 ’ 

“* You must marry, Sengodan, this year. How long 
can you go on like this? I am getting old. Your father 
left a big debt, but thank God, we have worked hard 
‘and cleared it off. There is no burden now. Kaliakka 
is just the girl for you, tall and strong. Why should 
you toil all alone? Let me see you married and settled. 
There would be some one to take the ‘food for you to 
the field and look after the cattle and the house. I 
can then pass away in peace. ”” 

' Sengodan was silent. His mother had been pleading 
thus on behalf of her brother’s daughter for two years 
past. But now she was down with a rheumatic attack, 
and the advantages of an additional hand in the. farm 
in the shape of a wife appealed more forcibly than 
ever before. ie Lee c 

“ What if’ her father had quarrelled with your 
father ? We cannot give up relations for that reason. 
The girl is good, and quarrels should be forgotten. 
We cannot give up our girl on account of that foolish 
man, her father. ”_ age 

Very. well, mother,” said Sengodan suddenly, “I 
must marry somebody I suppore, and this one is as 
good as another. Where are we to go in search of 
another girl? And we don’t know what sort we 
may get.” ore . 

The old woman was delighted. She forgot the pain 
in the joints, and went out at once to~her brother's 
house to convey the glad news. 


x * * 


The wedding was over. There had been this year 
a bumper crop in Sengodan’s field. His home-born steer 
of which he was proud, as of his field, had been taken 
to the Saturday market for sale and it fetched forty 
rupees. The wedding expenses were. met easily 
and the event left no debts behind. The *moi 
contributions from relations came to nearly a hundred 
rupees. He did not have to. spend it all. « Why 
should we waste the money in food and fun? We 
have to repay these some day,” said Sengodan to his 
mother. He managed to save fifty rupees ont of the 
mosand spent it in deepening his well and getting a 
. few more feet of water in it. ‘ - 
Kaliakka came to Jive with Sengodan, She seemed 
to bring luck with her. The old mother grumbled 
no longer, though her rheumatism had increased. The 
girl was good, diligent and helpful. She had ever a 
Bmile on her face. She did all the work in the house, 


apd the woman’s work in the: field and enabled her 
mother-in-law to sit at 
day. of 

* 


* _* 


* There is a custom in the southern coun 
t amo. 
agricultural classes by which all relation % Bytes 


8 and friends make 
presents Of money on festive or other occasions involving hea 


expenditure, These are tmated as returnable debts, On the tie 
Bimilar Occasion involving expenditure on the part of the person 
waking the present, the recipient is bound to present a like BUI, 
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Tho rains failed during two successive years. -The 


1 


- emigration coojie-agents .were busy, and every one im 


Vellalapatti was- talking of going to Ceylon and the 
Siraits. But then small-pox came, and stopped, for the 
time being, the emigration talk. Even communication 
with places round about ceased, the village Goddess 
gave ‘a strict mjunction thrgugh the priest, who went 
into the conventional ecstasy and delivered the message, 
that mo one should come into or leave the village. 
About six children were carried away within a fortnight . 
and many more were down with the dreadful disease. 
‘The vaccination Inspector came with his .tubes 
and instruments and registers, but had’ to ‘gO away 
disappointed. The village folk would not ‘Tet him touch 
their children. They said the Goddess was in an angry = 
mood and it would mean death to allow yaccination. The 
Inspector threatened to report the village headman for his 
apatliy. But the latter appeased the yacoinator’s wrath: by 
offering to take him to the neighbouring hamlet of 
‘“antouchables,” and getting enough “ cases ” there to 
make up a good report. They both invaded that quarter 
in the afternoon, and déspite evasions and excuses, 


“fifty boys and girls were vaccinated. at one stroke. 


The same lancet was used for all. There was 00 waste 
of time over lotion or spirit lamp. Rules about 
rendering - the lancet .aseptio were all there. But 


‘ yaccipators ‘believe that they cannot afford to follow 


them. . The lancets get spoiled * if they- are scalded in 
the flame each time according to instructions. ~ If 
fresh instruments are indented for, the Office gets 
angry and asks for explanations. The village folk 
are believed to be hardy people. All germs are 
supposed to die in their blood. Moreover — the 
vaccinators think that no great harm is done by 
mutual infection amidst a people who are all so alike 
one another and different from themselves. But this 
is a digression. f 

The visit of the vaccinator seemed really. to have 
apgered the Goddess for there were more deaths, and 
the Panchama village also was infected. ° 

* * * 

Have you seen sickners in a poor man’s house,——poor, 

not according.to the notions of men who have , 


multiplied® their wants and make ‘themseltes iniserable 


over the deprivation of things of acquired necessity, 
but -poor in the sense of daily insufficiency of food for 
the family, and no money to buy what is wanted 
even. for mere animal existence ?. Sickness © in'a poor 
man’s house is traly a_ terrible. thing ~ too 
hard .to bear. When it comes, death is a - relief 
to the sick ‘a’ well as. to the surviving. Ilness 
in rich men’s houses -with devoted people attending, 
and facilities for careful nursing and treatment, make 
disease romantic. Far different is sickness coming upon 
a poverty-stricken household. Théy cannot dream. of 
paying for a doctor, or even for a carrisge, if one can 
be had, to take the patient into the dreaded hospital 
in the Taluka town where treatment is free. “There is 
no money to buy milk or eyen rice if the sick person 
cannot stand the hard millet; nothing buat starvation 
and Mother Shitala to set things right, to.mend or end. 

Poor Sengodan had a hard triaL His brother 
was down with a severe attack of small-pox, and his 
wife Kaliamma who nursed the boy was attacked also. 
The old widow's rheumatism increased. After a month's 
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extreme agony in the family the boy recovered. But 
poor Kaliamma’s eyes were gone for ever! When she 
found that the sickness had left her, and her limbs 
were Whole, she rubbed her eyes to get the light of 
God in, but it was dark, all dark! When she realised 
what had happened, she wept the whole day, but the 
tears came without letting ia any light. 

: * ¥ * 
__Lakshmidas Purushottam Sheth and I went round the 
villages. He had come with Sjt. Shankarlal Banker from 
Sabarmati to see how the work was going on here in 


this part of. the-country. Armed with a hand carding-bow, ° 


he took delight in visiting the spinners in their own 
homes. He showed them the botter way to card, to, 
make spinning a pleasure, and to get the b-st cut of 
the cotton. 


wherever we went. The twang of his bow would bring 


them‘ out from within the huts, and the household work ~ 


Lng mat in order that \they might maien him at 


_ After: visiting a couple of hamlets we went to 
Vellalapatti. Outside a mud-hut there, onthe pial, was 
sitting a girl busy at her wheel. 

“Let us see this,” said Lakshmidasji. 

. “ Yes,” said I, “this is a girl. Let us compare 
her work with that of the older people.” ae 

As we approached her, it struck me as if she took 
no notice of our approach. I was.rather surprised, as 
these ever cheerful peasant-women never behaved that 
way. As I looked up more closely at the girl's face, 
I discovered that something was the matter with her 
eyes. Yet she was spinning. So I “questioned her, 

“ What is the matter with your eyes, sister ?” 

- She went on spinning and did not answer. But an 
old man on the pial opposite replied to me as he was 
winding some yarn on a.hank.- .~ ue 

‘* Mariyayi took away her. eyes,” he said. 
_“ How long ago?” , 
“It is two years now,” eaid a woman standing ‘at the 


doorway. “She had the small-pox -and her eyes aro ~ 


gone. And we have to feed her. Her husband’ has 
turned her. out. She spins all day sitting’ with her blind 
eyes before the wheel, and earns eight annas a week, 
We buy with it the salt and chillies needed for the 
family. That is God’s will in regard to her. What, 
can we do?” . 

“ And who cards for her?” asked Lakshmidasji, 
moved deeply. 7 . 


“I card for her and for myself,” answered the . 


woman, “The old man winds. the yarn. We make 


everything ready and place the wheel -and @ basket. of ‘ 
She spins. What elge can she do, . 


slivers before hér. 
poor thing!” ; 

« Are you her mother?” I asked. 

“ Yes, I bore her,” said she with a sigh. 

“Js her husband here in this village?” I asked, 
thinking what a monster he must be to turn the 
unfortunate girl out. 

“Yes, he is here. He is the old mau’s sister's 
son, too. But what can he do, poor msn? How can 
he keep my girl in his house and feed and clothe her 
when she can do no work for him? God has not 
given him over-much prosperity and it is not for one 

‘day or two, but for a whole life-time she must be 
looked after. ” 


. 
~ 


The spinner Women crowdéd round ~ us 


“These poor folk cannot afford to nurse fine 
feelings,” I said to Lakshmidasji. ‘They cannot feed a 
woman or a bullock: unléss there is work done in return. 
How can,we quarrel with them? They are so poor.” 

“Trpe,” said' Lakshmidasji immersed in thought. 
“But this, is..remarkable- Are there any other blind 
women spinning in these villages?” 

Then they ail began to‘talk and recall other cases 
of blihd spinners- : 

“Do you find pleasure in spinning, sister?” asked 
Lakshmidasji>of the blind girl. — 

“ Pleasure ? Yes,” answered the girl. “Life would 
‘dull otherwise. What should I do from waking up to 
sleeping if T did not have to spin? And how can I ask 
‘tnother and father to feed me without doing something 
for them?” 

‘‘We are poor folk, Swami. -An anna earned every 
day is a great deal for us. The poor girl sits at the 
wheel and works and earns herown meal. But for this 
we would have found it very hard. Her husband had 
turned her out. The wheel is her husband and 
protector. ” : 

“This is an experience never to be forgotten,” said 
Lakshmidasji. “It strengthens my belief in the 
Charkha a hundredfold.” ° 


[ Now, Reader, do not think that this is a mere 
story. If you go-today to the Khadi areas, you can 
see this very blind girl and others like her. The 
Spinning Wheel is the only practical unemployment 
insurance for our poor country, the only old-age 
pension, and .the only provision for accident and 
sickness which -we. can organise for the millions. 
How beantiful it is to feel that when you buy a few 
yards of cloth for your use, you do your bit at the 
same time to clothe and. feed the distressed and the 
disabled and the cast-away. Khadi is beautifal,— 
coarse in texture but fine in the warp and woof of 
mutual help.] 3 


; Re The Autobiography 

1. The first three parts of The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth ( English Translation ), carefully 
reyised by Gandhiji since its publication in these 
columns, will be published in book form as Vol. I. 

“9. ‘The book which is being printed at the Navajivan 
Press in bold type’on superior antique paper will be 
“yeady towards the end of July and will contain 
abont 450 pages Demi octavo. The volume will be 
bonnd in Khadi. E 

3. The price of the book will be Rs. 4-8~0 plus 
0-1C-O0 for packing and postage. Those who will 
order a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay 
Rs. 5-6-0 int all. . 

4, Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash. remittance in advance before the 15th of July, 
will get the book for Rs.4 only post free. 

5. Foreign price 108. or $3 post free. 

6. No cheques will be accepted. 

7, In order that remittances for this book may not 
be mistaken for subscriptions for Young India or 
Navajivan, the intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in their money order coupons 
the words “ For Autobiography.” 

Manager 2 fa F 
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make common cause with Khadi and wrest protection 
from an unwilling Government. There is room enough 
for years to come for both, if the province of each is 
now marked out and rigidly respected. It is then 
possible for them to prospar in spite of Government 
aloofness and even insidious opposition. But this 
pre-supposes intelligent sacrifice on the part of the 
mill-owners, a vital combination amongst them and an 
iron determination to carry through their programme. 
I was glad to notice an authoritative repudiation 
of the rumour that a cut ia the wages of the mill- 
hands was contemplated asa reply to the Government’s 
decision. It would have been suicidal. What is- 
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Lancashire Block 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
fhe lopg delay which took place in the publication 
of the ‘Tariff Board report was almost a certain 
indication of the rejection of any recommendation for 
granting farther protection to the great mill industry. 
The Government will not_ offend Japan by discriminating 


against it and favouring Lancashire. And it dare not 
displease Lancashire by applying it any protective duty. 
For Lancashire is the Government in substance; and 


to grant India effective protection against Lancashire © 


would be almost like committing suicide. 

This question of protection for the mill industry 
against Lancashire and other foreign competition is a 
question of life end death for India. as it is supposedly 
ove of life and death also for Lancashire. To realise 
the truth of this statement, one has merely to look 
at the table of imports. Imports from Lancashire 
are by far the largest of all the other imports, 
nearly half of all British imports. Lancashire has 
risen on the ashes of India’s greatest cottage industry 
and it is sustained by the exploitation of the helpless 
millions of this land. The indigenous mill industry is 
really regarded as an interloper, and if it could be 
decently squashed in the interest of Lancashire, it 
would bs suppressed without ceremony. The stupendous 
interest of Lancashire is allowed to over-ride every 
moral consideration. The existence of that industry 
harms both Lancashire and India. It has reduced India 
to pauperism, and India’s pauperism reduces Lancashire 
to moral bankruptcy. 


The mill-owners of India will never be able 
to yicdicate their position in the face of this 
elmost insurmountable obstacle, uuless they courageously 
make common cause with the people and force 
protection from the Government. It is the country’s 
right. If a country has the right to determiae the 
composition of its inhabitents, and to exclude those 
whom it considers to be detrimental to its existence, it 


has o greater ,right to determine the composition of 


the gocds that it would permit to be imported within 
its borders and to exclude those that it may consider 
to bo harmfal to its population. 

There can be no doubt that foreign cloth is 
the most harmful among all our imports. The, mill 
industry may for a time flourish somehow, it 
may also show a temporary prosperity by various 
manipulations cr by favourable’ accidents; but unless 
it recures effective protection against all foreign cloth, 
it is bound to g2 under sooner or later, aad certainly 
much sooner than one expects. Some day or otber 
there is bound to be areal sustained mass awakening, 
whether mad and undisciplined bat organised in itg 
own madaess, or (as I hope ), disciplined and organised 
non-vidlently. And when it comes the indigenous mill 
industry, unless it is recognised as their owa by the 
wasses, will perish in the flames that must overtake 
foreign cloth. It is time for the mill-owners to 


wanted at this time is not antagonising labour, but 
makiog common cause with labour and regarding 
mill-hands as much proprietors of the mills a3 the share- 
holders and agents. If the share-holders supply ‘the 
capital, the labourers supply the muscle for the 
conversion of capital into cloth. A combination, 
therefore, between the mill-owners, the mill-hands and the 
masses would ba an irresistible combination which the 
Government dare not ignore. Will the mill-owners 
have enough foresight, courage and patriotism for the 
task ? The 1s. 6d. ratio, it was contended (with s 
great degree of force in the contention), was a hit 
against that great industry and a gift to Lancashire. 


‘The resolution on the Tariff Board report is another 


such hit and therefore another gift to Lancashire. 
I wonder whether this last hit will stir the mill-owners 


to rigat action. No retition, no resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly will be of any use unless it is 


backed by effective mass action, and, in my humble 

opinion, it is not possible to conceive of any milder 

mass action than I have ventured to suggest. 
Notes" 

The Forthcoming Tour 4 sae 

If the. progress I am supposed to be making 


continues to the end of the month, Drs. Subbarao and 
Krishnaswami Rao who have been kindly attending on 


“me tell me that I should be able to resume a moderate. 


amount of touring taken in easy stages. In view, 
therefore, of the possible resumption, I would like the 
workers and all concerned to bear in mind that I shall 
not be able to sustain the strain to which I seemed to 
be equal up to the end of March. Processions and 


noises must be abandoned and people should ba 


repeatedly warned against crowding round me shoyting 
and touching my feet; nor may I be expected to visit 
institutions in the places to which I may be taken. 
One meeting and informal discussion with workers is 
about all I shall be able to manage per day. It is, I 
know, ungracious, to use Chikballapur as my illustration 
to show how not to do it.. The people of Chikballapur 
have been extraordinarily kind to me_ personally. 
A friend wh» noticed the exquisite attention paid 
to me at Nandi Hill by the representatives who 
used to come from Cnhikballapur from time to time to 
see that everything was supplied and in order, and 
who noticed the loving attention of the volunteers all 
drawn from representative families of Mysore, could not 
help remarking that it was a wonderful manifestation 
of selfless love that the people of Mysore exhibited, in 
that I had done nothing, specially for the people of 


Mysoro, I had hardly oven seen the country except 
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for the flying visits to Bavgalore. I could not help 
endorsing the spontaneous remark made by this friend. 
It was so true, Tho reception committee of Chikballapur 
left no stone unturned to anticipate my wants and 
supply them at considerable sacrifice of time and money. 


I would therefore gladly bave avoided using Chikballapar 
for an unfavourable illustration. 


But what happenad there was so typical that I 
must not omit to mention if. Although there was to 
Reino Procession, and I was to be taken quickly and 
quietly to the place of the meeting which was to be 
Perectly noiseless, the leaders and the people lost 
their heads when they saw my car, and though the 
Sun was beating hot, Mr. Hamza Husain Saheb, who is 
the chairman of the general reception committee 
and who was escorting me, had to submit to the 
pain of seeing the hood taken off and the motor 
carried in procession at a snail’s pace. Officiating 
Dewan and ex-Police Commissioner though he was, 
he knew that at this moment he was connected with 
& representative of India’s paupors, and as such had 
meekly to submit to the risk of all the good that 
Nandi had done to his charge being undone. I pleaded 
with the leaders whom I had seen in Nandi and who 
were near the car to restrain the enthusiasm and quickly 
take the motor to the meeting place. * We shall soon 
reach it,’ was the only reply I could get. The meeting, 
t00, was none too orderly, and on the top of that, 
though the majority of the audience did not understand 
English, the address was read to me in that language 
in spite of my repeated warning in these pages, that it 


would be more in keeping with the surroundings, at: 


least at meetings where poor people gather in 
thousands, to conduct prodeedings ‘in their mother 
tongue supplying me when necessary with a translation 
in Hindi. But this much must be said for Chikballapur. 
Its mistakes too were due to affection. I was told 
that they never had a popular meeting of this character 
before. They naturally did not wish to damp the 
enthusiasm of the people. They lost their heads 
themselves’ for the moment, being caught in the wave 
6f enthusiasm, and for the Hiodi translation possibly 
they had not a single person in Chikballapur knowing 
Hindi. But let the other local reception committees 
profit by the unavoidable mistakes of Chikballapur. 
Let them have previous reheargalé in checking their 
enthusiasm. Let them translate it into Khadi 
purchases and hard work at the spinning wheel. That 
would be an intelligent, profitable and nationsl 
application of the energy created by the enthusiasm, 
and it would not only gladden their guest but will 
also strengthen him body, mind and soul. 
Indecent Advertisements | 

Lying on my back and trying at times, in obedience 
to medical instructions, to take my mind off serious 
reading, I chance upon advertisement sheets of news- 
papers. They are sometimes painfully instructive. 
I see often in respectable papers advertisements of a 
lewd nature. The headings are deceptive. In one case, 
the heading was ‘books relating to Yoga.’ Oa looking 
at the contents of the advertisement, I discovered 
hardly one book out of ten having any reference to 
Yoga; all the rest had reference to sex, suggesting that 
‘young men and women may indulge in sexual pleasures 
without coming to grief, promising to divulge secret 
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remedies. I came upon worse things which I do not 
propose to copy in these pages. Hardly a newspaper 
is free from liquor advertisements, and advertisements 
regarding medicines designed to debase and corrupt 
youthful minds, The editors and the proprietors who 
are themselves known to be pure and opposed to drink, 
to smoking and such other evils, are at times found not 
to be averse to deriving an income from ‘advertisements 
which are obviously intended to spread the evils which 
they shun. The argument sometimes adyanced is that 
it is\not possible to conduct a newspaper on any other 
condition. But is it necessary to conduct newspapers 
at any cost? Is the good that they do so great as to 
outweigh the evil that mischievous advertisements 
cause? We have a journalists’ association. Is it not 
possible through it to cultivate a uniform code of 
morals among them and to create a public opinion that 
would make it impossible for a respectable journal to 
violate the prescribed code ? M. K. G. 


turned Rulers 
Ix 

Towards the end of the sixteerith century there was 
a uniform duty of 5 per cent. on all commodities 
imported into Hogland, which was known as the Old 
Subsidy. In 1660 an additional duty equal toa half 
of the Old Subsidy (7. ¢. 25 p. c. more, or 7} p. c. in 
all) was levied on muslins and linen, so that every 
piece of calico paid from. nine pence to three shillings 
as customs duty. And yet it competed so successfully 
with English manufactures that a great agitation was 
set on foot against the import of Indian cloth, as we 
have seen in the previous section. The agitation, unlike 
as in India, bore immediate fruit, as England had 
a national Government and was not held down by 
foreigners intent on shaking the pagoda tree, 

In 1685 an additional duty of 1C per cent. 
‘ad- valorem ‘was imposed on ‘all calicoes and 
all other Indian Linnen...... and on’ all wrought silks 
or manufactures of India made of or .mixed with 
Herba or Silk and thread or cotton Imported 
into England,’ bringing the total to 175 per cent. 
In 1690 this sdditional duty was doubled, raising 
the ' total to 27} per cent. and extended to ‘all calicoes 
and all other Indian Linnen, and all wrought silks and 
other manufactures of India and China, except Indigo.’ 
This levy of 20 per cent. was afterwards known as the 
Old Impost. In 1692-93 an Additional Impost of 5 
per cent. was levied on all goods charged with the Old 
Impost. The total duties payable now rose to 32) p.-c. 
In 1697-98 an additional duty of 5 p. c. known as 
the New Subsidy was imposed on all goods, bringing 
the total payable by Indian manufactures to 87} p. o. 

The climax came in the year 1700 during which 
9,51,109 pieces of calico and 1,16,455 pieces of Bengal 
wrought silk were imported. The silk weavers of London 
numbaring a mob of 3,000 attacked the Hast India House 
and had nearly succeeded in seizing the Company's 
treasure when they were dispersed by the militia and 
the press-gapg. Wearers of printed calicoes and linens 
were 80 roughly handed that these commodities 
‘stagnated ia the hands of the Dealers therein.’ Four 
or five thousand weavers’ wives invaded the House of 
Commons to see that the bill prohibiting Indian 
calicoes and silks was safely piloted through Parliament. 


Shopkeepers 
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The author of A Plan of English Commerce (1726) 
- wrote: — oe : 5 
‘Should I ask the ladies whether they would ‘dress. 
by law, or clothe by. Act of Parliament, they would 
ask me whether they were to be: statute fools, and to 
be made pageants and pictures of : whether the sex 
was to be set up for our jest, and the Parliament had 
‘nothing to do but make Indian queens of them ?—that 
they claim English liberty as well .as the man, and 
as they expect to do what they, please, and say what 
they please, so they will wear what they please, and 
dress how they please.’ ~ a 
In 1735 a poet thus expressed himself in the pages 
of the Gentleman's Magazine : — : 
“The silkworm form the wardrobes gaudy pride; 
How rich the vests which ,Indian, looms provide; . 


‘They being got into the lobby; pressed so. hard to go 
into the House that they had much ado to keep them 
out; the doors were forced to be locked up.....+- Those 
members that had been against the Bill were in great 
fear, but those that were for it might pass and repass 
at pleasure.’ ‘The statute these good women desired was 
passed enacting ' that from Michaelmas 1701; all wrought 
silks, Bengals, and stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the 
manufacture of Persia, China, or the East Indies; and 
also of all calicoes, painted, dyed,*, or stained there, 
should be locked up in warchouses...... till re-exported; 80 
as none of the said goods should be worn or used, in 
either apparel or furniture, in England on forfeiture 
thereof, and also of £200 penalty on the persons 
having or selling -any of them.’ He 

Hore is the complete list of Indian piece-goods thus 


prohibited « : sas Yet let me here the British nymphs advise’ 
Alatches apt Sees ‘ To hide these foreign shirts from natiye eyes; 
Allejars Dy eee me a ee ee Lest rival artists murmuring for employ, 
see ee 1 a ice With Bavege. rage the envied work destroy.’ wg 
Atchbannies Ginghams — Romalls cotton In 1757 the net duties payable per cent. on maslins 
Bandannoes Handkerchiefs chintz Romalis, silk ‘and calicoes amounted to £ 38-5 s.—-ll d. Maslins and , 
Bejutapauts M3 cotton Sallampores,”  calicoes respectively paid 27. 1 per cent. and 71 
pipai dwn blue per cent. ad valorem in 1812, 37} p. c. and 67} p. o. in 
Brawls _ wiles Sarries, silk = 1504 and 10 and 10 p..c. in 1830. pe 
Byrampants, blue Habashes Saal ager ek The natural result of these heavy duties was a rapid 
Calicoes, blue = Herbal, eepaae growth of English cotton manufactures, a8 is evident 
Callowapores Bhallah Gilles Seorsuckers >. Geom the following table: | 
Carradarries Kincobs Silks , England's imports of cotton | England's exports 
Chelloes Segie pnt * of cotton goods. 
Chintz alla Gillees Stuffs, Guinea 
Chucklaes ' Longees Herba Stuffs, India st Pee ai oe | 
Cloths, long, blue magsa Sarries peel ino "745,008 5,698 
Coopees Moonoos- Taffaties 1720 1,972,605 16,200 © 
Cattanees Nawanbys Tapseils 1730 1,545,472 55 18,524 
Cushtaes Negavepauts Tepoys 1741 1,976,031 ,, 20,709 
Damask Niccanées, Other articles 1751 2,976,610 ,, 45,986, 


In the same‘year'a-new duty’ of 15 per cent. was 
imposed on all Indian wrought silks, ‘dyed calicoes and 
muslins, as well as on all white calicoes whatsoever 
whether muslins pr coarse cloth. - ae v 

In 1703 there were further levied a } subsidy 
(£1-13-4) and a % subsidy) (£3-6-9)‘ to which 
all goods were liable, and a special duty of 15 per cent. 
on white calicoes. 

In 1710 a new duty of 15 percent. was imposed on 
prints and chequered linen. 

By 1712 the industry of calico-printing and dying 
plain Indian muslins took firm root in England and 
Parliament laid an excise duty of 3 d. per square yard 
in 1712 and 6 d. in 1714 on all calicoes printed, 
stained, painted or dyed in Hngland. According to 
the author of Proposals Humbly Offered to the 
House of Commons, there were yearly printed and 
glazed in England above 12,000,000 pieces of calicoes 
and linnen cloth, etc., each piece containing 18 yards 
in length. 

The Act of 1700 was not apparently fully effective, 
Parliament therefore in 1720 passed another Act 
absolutely prohibiting the wear and use of Indian silks 
and calicoes painted, stained, or dyed in India, under 
the penalty of £5 for each offence on the wearer, and of 
£20 on the seller, 1747 saw the levy of an Additional 
Subsidy of 5 per cent. on all goods imported in 1747, 


The table below gives - the annual’ averages of the 
imports of Indian goods (in thousand pieces, pounds 
in the-case of yarn) into England during the periods 


mentioned: 


Years Célicoes” § ¢Stained calicoes . Sooseys 
1701-10 518.3 ge 5.3 
1711-20 965.7 41.5 6.9 
1721-30 926.7 127.8 6.3° 
1731-40 980.2 201.2 16.6 
1741-50 933.4 281.8 83/0 
1751-60 772.3 168.2 3.7 

Years Wrought silks Cotton yarn 
1701-10 27.4 85.5 
1711-20 24.9 34,1 
1721-30 52.0 25.4 
1731-40 69.8 32.0 
1741-50 37.3 10.4 
1751-60 39.1 14.1 


This shows that five times as many pieces of calico 
were imported every year between 1720 and 1750 as in 
1691 (2,47,214 pieces). 1719 registered the maximum 
number, viz. over two millions. As regards silk goods, 
the aonual average was nearly thrice as large during 
the forth decade as during the second, the maximum 
being registered in 1732, viz. 1,27,073 pieces. 
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Weekly better 


No. better indication ‘of the glorious weather here 


can be } had than that Pandit Malaviyaji who has returned 
after a week’s stay at Mysore looks very' much better 
than he was when he came here fiom Bombay, and 
this in spite of his strenuons speaking at Mysore. ‘And 
Gandhiji too might, as the doctors assure us, find him- 
felf capable of resnmivg his tour in the middle 
of July, : 


Sacred Music 


At Nandi, as I have said in my previous letters, . 


Wwe were privileged to hear very good music at our 
prayer meetings, but we did not know that something 
better was awaiting us here. For it is a land of music. 
Tt almost looks as though you ask any friend you 
come across to give you a song and he will not refuse. 
The other day when ‘rain ‘compelled us to have our 
prayer indoors, a gentleman came with a few ladies, 
who were casually asked if they would sing. And 
immediately his wife and sister broke out into rich 
melodious strains. It was as usual a song in praise of 
Rama, and as soon as it was finished they started again: 


gd UA AIL TATA | 
era atarrat 42 -arecfiteatfre 


and we felt as though modern cuckoos were aptly 


reproducing the divine notes of that ancient Cuckoo, — 


Valmiki. They immediately took up the first chapter 
-of the Balakanda and stopped having recited a few 
‘verses. But the gentleman asked them to go on, and 
to the. surprise of us all, at any rate those of us from 
Western India, they went on until the ond of the 
chapter, without a break, every word’ flawlessly pro- 
_ nounced and distinctly audible. Exactly a hundred verses 
in that first as well as the simplest of Sanskrit 
metres—Anushiup, ont of which the ladies produced 
rapturous strains. ‘ It is wonderful,’ exclaimed Gandhiji, 
and asked if such a thing was common, among women 
in South India. ‘ Yes,’ he was told, ‘ this epitome of 
Ramayana is known in most Brahmana homes, and our 
ladies recite the verses every Saturday.’ And why 
should they not? Thus have they preserved the ancient 
culture and some of those who recite the short 
Ramacharitrd do so, I am sure, in the faith that 
a: Gaara TTI: THAT | 

‘He who recites this brief life of Rama is delivered 
from all sin.’ Get 
‘Saddest Thought’ 

But ‘ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought,’ and as though to show us that those who 
are delivered from sin are not however delivered from 
misery, a8 s00n as the songstresses left, another sister 
who was casually asked what she was doing unfolded 
“er tale of sorrow. The first questions elicited the 
snformation that she had nearly finished her college 
education, that she also knew these verses, that her 
father, a deeply religious man, though poor, was giving 
her the best education that he could give. ‘So how 
many years hence will you marry, seeing that you are 
still prosecuting your studies ?’ Gandhiji jocularly asked. 
Aud almost against her will, and in remarkably restrained 
language, she told us of the years of indignity she had 
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been through. Married ten years ago, she had scarcely 
lived with her so-called husband a few months, and been 
turned ont because her father had nut been able to 
pay, the dowry money. ‘Thus before she was twelve or 


. thirteen, she was turned out of the house, a deserted 


‘wife, and the man had: taken another with a big dowry. 
ten ‘years since this happened, and she 
did not know now much even about the man’s where- 
abouts. Nothing dismayed however, her father had 
taken her back to his bosom and given her the only 
imperishable thing that he could give—culture. -‘ What 
will you do, after yoa finish your education?’ was one 
of the questions asked. ‘I shall try to relieve the 
sufferings of those situated like myself,’ she said. 
‘Are you sorry for your lot?’ 
..£ No. I know that God will take care of me.’ 


She would have answered many more questions, if 
one had the heart to ask them. I sighed and thought 
of Hardy's ‘ Blinded bird: ’ 

* So zestfully canst thou sing? 
And all this indignity, 
By God’s consent, on thee! 
I stand and wonder how 
By the red-hot needle thon, 
Blinded ere yet a-wing 
So zestfully ‘thon canst sing | 

* * 


Who is divine? -This bird.” 


I have ever since thought of the numerous blinded 
birds ‘ alive ensepulchred,’ and prayed that God may 
send a stab of’ fire into the hearts of the manhood of 
India and quicken them. 


Work 

After song work, and after work song. How one 
wishes one had all his life through a harmonious - 
mingling of work and song. 

Among the visitors this week have been Govern- 
ment servants who not only card and spin regularly 
and have clothes made out of their own yarn, but do 
spinning: propaganda during all their leisure hours; 
there have been men mad after spinning, with their 
dreams of a spinners’ freemasonry, and with their plan 
of a spinners’ brigade a thousand strong. All strength 
to their elbow. There also came a gentleman with 
a spinning wheel with six spindles of his own 
construction. Gandhiji examined it closely and asked 
the inventor not to be satisfied with little, or with 
certificates from those who did not know the art of 
spinning. ‘And you must not bring before me a 
thing which is still being experimented on. Let me 
see it after you have perfected it, but you must make 
sure that at the end of the day you mnst have two 
Ibs. of 20 counts yarn of good strength and evenness. 
You must know that there have been pioreers in the 
field who have done better than you. You must 
examine their efforts and benefit by them. But I 
may tell you that no one has yet succeeded.’ 

‘No. I came to know whether I should go on 
with this or drop it?’ ‘Certainly not,’ said Gandhiji, 
‘go on with it if you have confidence and tenacity.’ 

On being told that there are many dairies in 
Bangalore, Gandhiji has been visiting one of them, 

the Imperial Dairy, for some days, trying to understand 
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every little detail of its working, inspecting the 
eliciting information about their yield, the expenses 
of their upkeep, ‘the nutrition given to them, the 
treatment and annual value of their manure, aes ote 
All this he thinks he must do in order to do justice 
to his office a3 President of the All-India Cow 
Protection Association. 


M. D. 
Khadi work in Tamilnad 


(Report for half year; October to March 1926-27) ; 

The most striking feature of this half-years 
progress is the increasing demand for Khadi which our 
Branches are trying their best to meet. It has been 
possible to approach a wider market for Khadi this 
year owing to the opening up of new sale depots of 
our own in important District towns between the 
months of August and October last year. The Depots 
at Bangalore, Vellore, Karaikudi and even Conjeevaram 
have justified each in its own measure Our expectations. 
The retail sales of the Branches have shown striking 
improvement during the last six months. Comparing 
the figures of the Branch sales for 1925-26 October 
to March with thoze for 1926-27 for the fame period, 
we find there is an improvement by more than 50%. 

RETAIL SALES THROUGH BRANCHES 
1994-1925 1925-1926 _.. 1926-1927 
1,06,775-11-10 1,34,331-7-0 2,08,279-2-1 

Equally true is it that the depots opened by private 
merchants have also been successful. In Madras the 
combined sales both of our own and the private retail 
shop (excluding figures for the Kongu Company, 
Branches at George Town and Triplicane newly opened) 
came up to Rs. 63,340 as against Re. 32,748 for the 
last year corresponding period. It is significant that 
a few at least of the private merchants have been 
undertaking to find ont sales for their own stuff in 
Tamil Nadu. The success of the A. I. S A. branches 
in leading cities has served as an example to 
private merchants. The Madras retail depot of 
R. M. §. Chidambarem Chettiyar, and the newly-opened 
branches of the ‘Kongu’ in the same city, as also 


N. K. Sankarappa Chettiyar’s ‘at Nagapatam are a few. 


enterprises worth noting, 
The total sales for the period from October to 
March 1926-27 are as follows : : 


A.I. S.A. Aided & Private 


Retail Rs. 2,08,279-2-1 98,574-3-8 
Sales to uncertifi 

Sale to anoertiied sg} » 12780-8-6 25,508-6-8 
Over-seas ne 3,599-4-6  14,085-6-9 


Sales to other provs. ,,. 37,16411-4 1,28,473-14-11 


es 


Total Rs. 2,61,789-5-5 2,66,638-15-7 
Grand Total Rs. 5,28,428-5-0 
While the position in regard to sales has shown 

considerable improvement it is also true that the production 
has declined, though only to a small extent. The 
total production of the A. I. S, A. branches for these 
six months has been Rs. 1,36,189—6-10 
and of the private producters Rs. 3,17,057-14—7 
making up a total of Rs. 4,53,247—5—9 
For the same period last year the figares for t he 
A. I. S. A. branches and the private merchants were 
Res. 1,83,162-15-3 and Rs. 3,35,205-9-7 correspondingly 
making up a total of Rs, 5,18,368-8-]0, 


cattle, 
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While comparing these figures it should be noted 
that there has been a 10% reduction in the price of 
Khaddar effected early this year. Further the private 
producers’ figures are incomplete in that one of the 
leading merchants of Tirupur Mr. R. T. Muthuswami 
Chetty withheld information from us right through from 
October to March. Re: A. I. 8, A. departmental prodac- 
tion it must be noted that though there has been a 
fall it is mostly due to the fact that we have 
bad to replace some of our contractors who had 
broken and stopped making deliveries as early a8 
April 1926. The Uttukuli production which was nearly 
Rs. 10,000 worth a month, had practically ceased 
since that period. Farther a number of agencies 
had to be disbanded, end direct production undertaken 
in the interests of both the quality of production and 
the continuity of work once undertaken. The figures 
for production for the first six months this isd 
constitute a decided improvement on those from April 
to September last year, and every effort is made to 
keep the production growing. New centres like 
Uttkuli, Avanasi, Gobichettypalayam, Padiyoor and 
Kinnathukadavy have been opened since two months. 
A centre at Vellekoil is also in contemplation, and 
may be an accomplished fact before the end of this 
month. The centre at Kanoor has been shifted to 
Puliampatty so as not to cause dislocation of work in 
that quarter. Reinforced by all these new activities, 
it is expected in the course of a short time to raise 
production quantitatively to a higher level. 


Even amongst activities of the private merchants, 
there has been some amount of dislocation due to the 
dissolution of partnerships in some of the leading firms. 
For instance, Mr. L. C. Laxmanachettiar and his partner 
have separated with the result that production has 
been at a standstill for two months and only recently 
restarted by both parties. So also.in the case of the 
Gandhi Khaddar Alayam, which for a month or two 
had to cat down its production considerably. These are 
some of the factors which have come temporarily to 
disturb the progress of activities in the Tirupur area. 
But they are features which are soon bound to 
disappear. 


The Tiruppur Vastralaya and other branched have 
been showing steady progress in production during the 
last six months. The figure for March stands at 
Rs. 27,696-15-10 ss against Rs. 22,715-8-3 of. the 
previous month. From April there promises to be a 
steady rise. Cotton stocking during the season is in 
progress and spinning aud yarn deliveries being brisk 
there would be no possibility of production going down 
any longer. The Padupalayam Gandhi Ashram aud the 
Kongu Company are also exerting to increase production 
in their respective spheres, and it is noteworthy that 
their efforts have so far bsen successful. Hverything 
points to the next six months showing an appreciable 
rise in the quantities of Khaddar produced. 


S. RAMANATHAM 
Secretary, 
Tamil Nadu Branch, A.I.S.A. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER VII 


Experiments in Earth and Water Treatment 

With the growirg simplicity of my life, my dislike 
for medicines steadily increased. While practising in 
Darban, I suffered for some time from debility and 
rheumatic inflammation. Dr. P. J. Mehta, who had 
come tO see me, gave me treatment, and I got well. 
After that, up to tho time when I returned to India, 
I do not remember haying suffered frem any ailment 
to speak of. 

But I used to be troubled with 
frequent headaches, while at Johannesburg. I kept 
myself fit with occasicnal laxatives and a_ well- 
regulated diet. ‘But I could hardly call myself healthy, 
and always wondered, when I should get free from the 
incubus of these laxative medicines. 

About this time, I read of the formation of a ‘No 
Breakfast ‘Asscciation’ in Manchester. 
of the promoters was, that Englishmen ate too often 
and teo much, that’ their dcctors’ bills were heavy 
because they ate until midnight, and that they should 


constipation and 


at least give up breakfast, if they wanted to improve. 


this state of affairs. Though all these things’ could 
not be said of me, I felt that the argument did partly 
apply in my case. I used to have three square meals 
daily in -addition to afternoon tea. - I was never a 
fpare eater, ard enjoyed as many delicacies _as_could 
be had with a vegetarian and spiceless diet. 
ever got up before six or seven. I therefore argued, that 


if I also dropped the morning breakfast, I might become ° 


free from headaches. SoI tried the experiment. 
For a few days it was rather hard, but the headaches 
entirely disappeared. This led me to conclude, that I 
was eating more than I needed. 

But the change was far from relieving me of consti- 
pation. I tried Kuhne’s hip-baths, which gave some 
relief, but did not completely cure me. In the 
meantime, the German who had a vegetarian restaurant, 
gr come other friend, I forget who, placed in my 
hands Just’s Return to Nature. In this book I 


read about earth treatment. The author also 
advocated fresh fruit and nuts as the natural 
diet of man. I did not at orce take to the 


exclusive fruit diet, but immediately began experiments 
in earth treatment, and with wonderful results. The 
treatment consisted in applying to the abdomen a 


The argument | 


‘rent and similar household remedies. 


- are being written in a sickbed. 
I scarcely. 


bandage of clean earth moistened with cold water and 
spread like a poultice on fine linen. This I applied 
at bedtime, removing it during the night or in the 
morning, whenever I happened to wake up. It proved 
a radical cure. Since then I have tried the treat- 
ment on myself and my friends, and haye never had 
reason to regret it. In India I have not been able 
to try this treatment with equal confidence, For 
one thing, I have never had time to settle down in 
one place to conduct the experiments. But my faith 
in the earth and water treatment remains practically 
the seme as before. yen today I give myself the 
earth-treatment to a certain extent, and recommend 
it to my co-workers, whenever occasion arises. 

Though I have had two serious illnesses in my life, 
I believe that man has little need to drog himself. 
999 cases Out of a thousand can be brought round by 
méans of a well—regulated diet, water and earth treat- 
He, who runs 
to the doctor, vaidya or hakim for every little ailment, 
and swallows all kinds of vegetable and mineral drugs, 
not only curtails his life, but by becoming the slave 
of his body instead of remaining its master and thus 
losing self-control, ceases to be a man. 

- Let no one discount these cbservations, because they 

( I know the reasons 
for my illnesses. I am fully conscieus, that I alone 
am responsible for them, and it is because of that 
consciousness, that I have not lost patience. In fact 
I have thanked God for them as lessons, and have 
successfully resisted the temptation of taking numerous 
drugs. 1 know my obstinacy often tries my doctors, 
but they kindly bear with me and do not give 
me up. 

However I must not digress. Before proceeding 
further, I should give the reader a word of 
warning. Those who purchsse Just’s book, on the 
strength of this chapter, should not take everything 
in it to be gospel truth. A writer almost always 
presents one aspect of a case, whereas every case can 
be seen from no less than seven points of view, all of 
which are probably correct by themselves, but not 
correct at the same time and in the same circum- 
stances. And then many books are written with a 
view to inducing customers and earning name and 
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fame. Let those, therefore, who read these books, do 
go with discernment, ard take the advice af gome 
experienced man before trying any of the experiments 
get forth, or let them read sach books with’ patience, 
and digost them thoroughly before acting upon them. 

(Translated from Navajivan by ‘M. D.) 


Weekly Letter 


Though the progress in Gandhiji’s health has been 
maintained, I dread the coming of the Hxhibition Week. 
If every school and college and every other public 
institution insists on his visit, it is apparent that all 
visits to public institutions may have to be given ae 
What with the Exhibition and what with the meeting 
of the A. 1. 5S. A., the week promises. to be strenuous, 
and I would request every head of schools or colleges 
to restrain his or ber desire in the matter. The most 
Gandhiji can do is to visit one girls’ institution and 
one boys’. Which two these will be will be decided by 
Sjt. Gangadharrao and the Reception Committee. The 
only condition that will weigh with them is the eagerness. 
of the institution to introduce the Khadi atmosphere. 

The Long Hereafter 

This has been, so to say, the Ladies’ Week. ‘ When 
will you wear Khadi?’ is the question with which 
Gandhiji has invariably greeted these ladies dressed, 
without exception, in flowing silk sarees of gorgeous 
colours. And in most cases the reply has been, ‘ Hore- 
after.’ ‘Why not now?’ has been the next question 
to which most of the sisters have found it difficult to 
-youchsafe a reply, but one day, on which two sisters did 
give an effective reply, will ever stand out in my 
memory. It came about thus. Two groups of women 
came, — one Tamilian andthe other Kannada. Ono of the 
Karnatak ladies was the wife of the gentleman, who had 
seen Gandhiji last week with his plans of a spinners’ 
free-masonry as he called it and spinner boys’ brigade. 
He had left his note-book with Gandhiji to have his 
written blessings in the shape of his Hindi translation in 
his own hand of the vow that the ‘ freemasons ’ proposed 
to take, and he had deputed Mrs. Krishnamma, his wife, 
to get back the notebook. The stock quéstiun had been 
asked her and she had replied in the usual way. But now 
Gandhiji said, ‘Iam not going to give you the book 
unless you come dressed in Khadi. ’ It became a point of 
honour with her. She was thinking hard, and seemed to be 
supported by a young girl, Mrs. Kanitbai, the grand- 
daughter of Dr. Rama Rao. The Tamil ladies, who were 
interpreted by jt. Rajagopslachar, also appeared to be 
serious. ‘Well, then, I want you each group to beat 
the other hollow,’ said Gandhiji. Mrs. Kanitbai said, 
* We will beat the Tamil ladies.’ One of the latter gavean 
equally vigorous reply tothe boast. ‘ Well, then, I will say 
the women of Tamilnad and Karnatak are both good, 
but the men alone are vile,’ said Gandhiji. Most of 
them joined in the hearty laughter that prevailed, but 
one of the Tamil ladies stood up for the men-folk and 
said, ‘They are quite good, many of them wear 
Khbadi.. But while these things were going on, 
Mrs. Krishnamma and her young friend stood thinking. As 
though Gandhiji had divined their desire, he said, * Well, 
there is a Khadi shop downstairs. You can purchase 
Barees, ZO into one of the rooms here, and change !’ 

Wanted a Message 

But one could not go on joking and langhing inter- 
minably. There were other fri iti 
: riends waiting, for whom 
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the ladies now made room. These friends were the 
teachers of the New Collegiate school, the biggest 
in the State. Over twenty of them had come. ‘Is 
there a Charkha atmosphere in your school?’ was the 
first question. ‘It is slowly catching,’ replied one of 
them. ‘The Diwan’s assurance hes considerably eased 
the ‘situation,’ he added, ‘and no Government servant 
can now plead objection from Government. * Bat,’ said 
a determined Khadiwalla from amongst them, ‘ they 
will find more ingenious excnses. ’ 

‘But can one earn alivelihood by means of spinning ? 
interposed another. 

‘Oh, the ancient question!’ said Gandhiji, ‘ bat it 
must be replied as many times it is asked,’ and Gandiji 
repeated briefly for a thousandth time that spinning 
was not placed even before the village people a3 a sole 
means of livelihood, exceptirg in a few cases, and that 
the townspeople were expected to do it as a matter of 
sacrifice. 

‘But how could we help?’ : 

‘By making ¢ckli spinning compulsory for all boys. 
Even as in some schools you begin the day with 
prayers, so that yoa may go through the day’s work 
in a spirit of humility, and as at least in one school 
in Sindh I saw a few minutes’ parade before school 
hours, you can begin with a half-hour of ¢.kli 
spinning.’ 5 
- € You would have even the college students do this ? 

‘Certainly, each and all. If I was Viceroy, I 
should ask every Government gervant not to sit at his 
desk, before he had plied his ‘akli for a few minutes.’ 


‘How we wish you were Viceroy!’ cried out some 
of them. 


‘You would then not bless but curse me, for I 
would inflict further fads on you.’ 

‘As it is, cleverly replied the Khadiwalla, 
‘a number of fads are being inflicted on us. Let us 
have new ones!’ 

‘What do you expect the teachers to be like ?’ 

‘Well, let thom be good and strong and pure and 
fearless, and let them identify themselves more ard 
more with the boys.’ 

Various difficulties such as the sizo of the class 
were snggeste?. ‘Whatever may be the case, let the 


boys feel. that there is a liviag bond established 
between their teachers and themselves,’ summed up 
Gandhiji. | 


; ‘Condensed Message’ 

Whea teachers begin to talk, they-go on endlessly. 
But fortunately there came a_ pleasant interruption. 
Mrs. Krishnamma avd Mrs. Kanitbai Game in again, 
‘but entirely changed, in the new Khaddar sarees they 
had purchased ‘downstairs, It was more than even 
Gandhiji had expected. The teachers now got ready 
to go. They wanted Gandhiji at their school. ‘See 
that all your students wear Khadi and then take me,’ 
was the reply. ‘Give us some message, 
condensed, that we may take for the boys.’ 

‘ Well, heré is the condensed mesage before you, 
said he, pointing to the Khadi-clad ladies. ‘Let not 
the boys lag. bshind them. Yon have seen it for 
yourselves. As though I had wished to give you a pre- 
arranged object-lesson, the same ladies, that you saw a 
short while ago, have appeared before you with their 
determination literally carried out.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Gandhiji addressing Mrs. Krishnamma, 
‘I must give you the book now,’ and proceeded tq 


however 
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translate the vow in Hindi. ,That done, he wrote a-letter 
to her husband, saying how ‘his wife’s de'ermination 
and responsiveness have cempelled me to prepare the 
translation in her presence.’ Sho was as intensely delighted 
a8 Gandhiji, and bofore she left she spontaneously said : 
‘From today: Imake the samkalpz to wear nothing 
but Khadi.’ To Kanitbai Gandhiji said, ‘ Well, young 
lady, I feel like edopting you as my daughter. Go 
and convert all the girls in your school to Khodi.’ 
‘I will,’ she said. 

* €Do come again,’ said Gandhiji to both of them, 
for their coming had evidently been a tonic for him. 

: At the Imperial Dairy 

The short course of ‘lossons’ that Gandhiji had in 
the Imperial Dairy, thanks to the courtesy of 
Mr. Smith, was made interesting as much by the 
readiness of those in charge to give Gandhiji the best 
they could, as by the presence of Pt. Malaviyaji 
during a coupie of visits. After giving a couple of 
days to the. dairy processes, Gandhiji was shown the 
different cattle, which are under the close observation of 
the expart, who measures every ounce of the nutrition 
that goes into their bodies, and every ounce of their 
droppings, to arrive at conclusions about the digestibility 
of different fooda, their milkirg results, and so on. 
Mr. Smith himself explained the most important, and 
the most simple, method of storing grass and fodder 
in silos. ‘It is going to solve the question of fodder 
for cattle,” ho said. ‘It is mosi important and yet so 
simple, and bacause jt is simple, people do not see its 
value.’ The different concrete and pit silos were shown, 
Mr. Smith goizg into minute detail and trying to 
show how, with a little carefalnessy, and irrespective of 
weather, the agriculturiss can provide for his cattle 
against times of scarcity. The interest, with which he 
showed us his cows, and gave the history of some of 
them, spoke eloquently of his love for the cow. ‘I was 
born and bred among them,’ said the good Scotchman 
with pardonable pride. ‘My father was a farmer and 
for twenty years examiner of students going in for 
the Dairy Diploma, and my mother attended to our 
home dairy herself. Let every agriculturist in India 
realise the value of cattle-breeding and cattle protection. 
Lat us not export. a single article of food for the 
cattle,—he might have added the cattle also —‘ and 
let u3 realise that the increased milking capacity of 
the cows does not affect the quality of the draught 
animals. Oa the contrary, put a number of bullocks 
before me, and I will show, that ‘the best of them 
are the progeny of the cows which have been your 
best milkers.’ 

Oa the last day Mr. S.nith expressed his desire to 
have a photograph of Ps. Malaviyaji and Gandhiji with 
their best cow ‘Jill’, an Ayrshire and Montgomery 
crossbred which has calvei six:e3n tim33, and given all 
these years an sverage yield of 10,000 ‘los. of milk, 
Sho is naturally tha pat of tha Dairy. ‘ She was born 
here, I was present at her birth,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘ and 
have watched her growth all these years. We have 
all kind of cattle diseases here, but J ill has never had one.’ 

Khadi Vastralaya 

The Vastralaya which was opened by Sjt. Ganga 
dharrao Deshpande exactly a year ago has been making 
rapid and steady progress. In Jaly last year, the first 
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month, the sale was Rs. 2,890-2-10, and in May this 
year it had reached Rs. 5,548-7-9, the highest figure 
during the period having been reached in March, viz. 
Rs. 6,859-9-9. It was natural, as Gandhiji was 
expected to tour in these parts in April. The total 
for 11 months was Rs. 41,907-3-10. During this 
month of Gandhiji’s stay in Bangalore they have 
already .reached Rs. 6,326-14-0, i. € an aversge 
daily sale of Rs. 300, the highest daily sale being 
Rs. 820-5-0, ‘and they bid fair to carry up the 
total for the year to Rs. 50,000. 


Retail Sale Khadi Bhandars 


Bengal 
UNDER KHADI PRATISHTHAN, CALCUTTA 


170, Bowbazar St. Calcutta 15, College Sq., Calcutta. 


M. D. 


Barisal Burdwan 
Chandpur Choumuhany 
Dacca Dinajpur 
Faridpur Jalpaiguri 
Jessore Khulna 
Mymensingh Noakhali 
Rajshahi Ratangunj 
Tezpur Madaripur 
Kuiigram : 


UNDER ABHAYASHRAM, COMILLA 
Comilla Ashram Comilla Town Depot 


Calenita Changrabandha — 
(Jalpaiguri) 

Foni (Noakhali) Munshirhat (Noakhali) 

Barkamta (Tippera) Faridpur 

Midnapur Berhampur 

Dacca : Krishnagar 


Chauddagram (Tippera) 
Palong (Faridpur) 
Bankura (Town) 


Lemua (Noakhali) 
Madaripur (Faridpur) 
Muradnegar (Tipper) 


Narayanganj 

UNDER PRAVARTAK SANGH, CHANDRANAGAR 
Prabartak Sangh K. 73 College Street Market, 

Khadi Bhandar Calcutta 
The New Bengal Stores Anderkella (Chittagong) 
Melendaha Ashram Jallalpur (Mymensingh) 
Raina Ashram Roynagore, P. O. Raina 
(Burdwan) 
UNDER VIDYASHRAM, SYLHET 

Vidyashram Kulaura (Sylhet) 

a ; Beanibazar ( ,, ) 

na oe Sylhet 


OTHER CENTRES 
Bhimpur Khadi Kendra Lalgarh (Midnapur) 


Arawbagh Khadi Karya Ara nbagh 
Moyalbandipat 
(Hoogli) 
Rajputana 
Khadi Bhandar F Purasi Mandi, Ajmer 
Khadi Bhandar Jaipur 


Provincial Khadi Bhandar 
Congress Khadi Bhandar 
Congress Bhandar 


Johnstonganj, Allahabad 
Generalganj, Cawnpore 
C/o Corgress, Sitapur 


99 3 Kheri 
Shuddha Khadi Bhandar Bhanda 
Khadi Bhandar Gandhi Ashram 
Akbarpur 
Khadi Bhandar Dehradun 
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Our Shame 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Sjt.S. D. Nadkarni is a clear writer, and has a 
very large heart for the so-called untouchables. I 
publish in another colump, without any alteration, a 
letter from him, in which he _ has’ poured out’ his 
feeling for the suppressed ‘classes. And he has rightly 
used me as a peg, On. which +o hang his indictment 
of the touchables. Leaving aside; however, myself out 
of account, it seems to me, that his deep feeling has 
overpowered the sense of logic which a3 a rule does 
not fail him. I venture to think, that terrible as the 
‘ease for untouchables is, it had no place either in ihe 
discussions of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Bombay, or at the Unity Conference at Delhi, when 
only the question of Hindu-Muslim unity alone was on 
the anvil. - It would have been just as logical to discuss 
at these meetings the question, say; -of the woos of child 
widows, terrible as these are, as it would have been to 
handle the question of untonchability. But the slight 
illogicality of the letter ‘must not be allowed to b‘ur 
the very important question so forcibly presented by 
Sjt. Nadkarni. I entirely ageee with him, that if there 
‘s no Swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity, much less 
is there Swaraj without the removal of the shame of 
Hinduism, which untouchability certainly is. 1 am 
nnconcerned with the questiov, what place untouchables 
will have in any political constitution. that- may be 
drawn up. Every one of the artificial props, that may 
be set up in the constitution, will be broken .to bits, if 
we Hindus do not wish to play the game ‘The 
reasoning I have given ‘against Separate electorates 
and against separate treatment in the constitution is 
equally applicable in the case of untouchables. This 
removal of untouchability is not. to be brought about: 
by any legal enactment. It will only be brought‘about, 
when the Hinda conscience is roused to action, and of 
its own accord removes the shame, It is a daty the 
touchables owe to the untouchables. : 


“Tet them not wait till the Suppressed Class 
Leagues and Touchable-Untouchable siots open their 
eyes to the needs of the most needy among us Indians.” 
This is a terrible sentence occurring in the concluding. 
portion of the letter. It is impossible to deny the 
force behind it. It reminds me of the conversation, 
that took place between tho late Hari Narayan Apte 
and myself just before Gokhale died. It was at the 


Servants of India Society’s. quarters in Poona, that I 


was pleading for work amongst the se-called higher 
classes, ratber than agitating amongst the suppressed 
classes after the fashion of some missionaries, and 
creating unrest among them. I was new to the work. 
I had not drank deep of the ocean of miseries, in which 
the suppressed classes were being drowned, as the late 
Hari Narayan Apte had. In my philosophical prudence 
I asked this reformer, burning with the shame of the 
wrongs heaped upon the suppressed classes by the 
suppressing classes, whethor he would incite suppressed 
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classes against us. Instantly and indignantly came the 
reply: “ Oortainly, if I could, I would make them rebel 
against us today,” and wrest from us by force what 
we will not give them voluntarily and a8 @ matter 
of duty.” 

Much progre:s has been achieved in the matter ‘of this 
reform. Bat infinitely more remains to be done. Most 
reforms have beon preceded by ploodshed. There 
‘seoms to arrive a point, at which patience of the 
downtredden is’ exhausted, and taking the law into 


their own hands and maddoned with grief and rage, 


they make short work of the tyrant, and in their turn 
rep2at, On an opportunity occurring, all the mistakes of 
the tyrant. Though, therefore, I share now to the 
fullest extent, I hops, the iadignation that filled Hari 
Narayan Apte, I must work in the hope, that the 
so-called higher class Hindus will, whilst there is yok 
time, retrace their steps, and render to the suppressed 
classes the justice, which has become long overdue, and, 
in the further hope, that should the former n0% repent, 
the suppressed classes will know batter than to rise in 
I muss continue to 
work in the hope, that they will vindicate themeelves 
‘and their Hindsism by going through a ‘process of 
conscious suffering and  self-purification, and thus 


proving themselves superior Hindus to those who are 


today disgracing themselves and Hivduism before 
man and God. Hvery individual Hindu, who feels as 
Sjt.Nadkarni does for the untouchables, can meanwhile 


‘make common cause with them by himself or horself 


becoming untouchable 


by sharing ‘their sorrows and 
their trials. 


Chittaranjan Seva Sadan 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the celebrated physician 
of Calcutta and one.of the trustees of the All-Bengal 
Deshabandhu Memorial Tcust, bas issued an appeal for 
5 lakhs of rupees for the Seva Sadan. Tt will be 
remembered, that this institution is situated on the 
ground which Deshabandhu in his life time had made 
over to the trustees. The ground was partly encumbered. 
It was redeemed out of the memorial funds that were 
collected immediately after Deshabandhu’s death, and 
for over a year, & well-equipped and well-managed 
hospital and a dispersary have been going on there. 
The total number. of the cases treated at the out-door 
during the year was 22,000, new cases being 7,023. 
The total. number of in-door patients was 579 with only ~ 
23 beds. The trustees now propose to, add 32 beds. 


‘There can be no doubt, that the institution supplie’ a 


felt want, and that it needs expansion. Expansion 
means more money. These, who revere the memory of 
Deshabandhu, and who appreciate the necessity of 
rendering: aid to the ailing, will not lose time in 
responding to the appaal issued on behalf of the Board 
of Trustees: A fall report of the institution, containing 
a certified account of income and expenditure, and an 
analysis of cases treated at the institution, accompanies 
the report, which can be had from Dr. Bidhan Chandra 


Roy, 148 Russa Road South, Caloutta. Subscriptions 


‘ean be sent to the Secretary, Doshabandhu Memorial - 


Trust, 36 Wellington Street, Calcutta, or to the account 
of Deshabandhu Memorial Trust, Central Bank of India, 
Limited, 100 Clive Street, Calcutta, 


M. K. G. 
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Bangalore Khadi Babies 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Sjts. O. Rajagopalachari and Gangadharrao Deshpande 
the- 


are making great preparations +o make 


forthcoming Khadi Pxhibition at Bangaloro a thorough 
Success. They are aiming not at quar ity but quality, 
and 80 they have purposely restricted the scope, It 
18 to be therefore not an oll-India, but a South 
India Kxhibition. 
Provinces the assistance, that may be necesgary in order 
to complete the technical demonsiration, and in order 
to make the Exhibition an instructive object lesson. 
Those, therefore, who would learn all about the 
techniqae of Khadi from hand-ginning to hand-weaving, 
and study the instruments used in the processes and 
to see them at work by skilled hands, will not fail to 
attend the Exhibition. It is.a happy augury for the 
futuro of Khadi in Mysore, that the state has given 
a donation of KR3. 500/- towards the expenses of the 
Hxhibition, and that the Director of Industries has 
become a member of the Exhibition Committee. 
Indeed the economic and the philanthropic side of 
Khadi is so overwhelmingly important, tnat it is a 
wonder that Rajas and Maharajas have not given 
the movement the-support that it deserves. Kverybody 
agrees that millions, of villagers require a supplementary 
Occupation. Scores of paper schemes are being hawked 
about the country for achieving village recoustruction. 
Bat not one scheme has the universal application that 
Khadi has. And so far as I am aware, not one 
scheme is being tried on the scale that Khadi is 
being tried. It is not a small achievement to be able 
to show, that the Khadi scheme is at work in at least 
1500 villages. | 

That Khadi has a political side to it need not 


frighten a single person, eveu thcugh he may be an. 


Official. Indecd many learned politicians laugh at 
Khadi, when any political consequence is ascribad to 
it; and they would be right, if the word ‘political’ 
was used in connection with Khadi in the same sense 
that it is used in copnection with Councils. Khadi 
has a political consequence precisely in the same sense 
that edccation has, co-operative schemes ~ have, 
tempersnce reform has. It is impossible to avoid the 
political effect of any progressive measure that a 
nation may adopt. The Viceroy, and the 
Masharajas and everybody must, if they are not 
traitors to the country, take an active part in 
promoting Hindu-Muslim unity, and yet nobody has 
ventured to laugh at the idea of Hindu-Muslim unity 
haying a tremendous political consequence; nor have 
I known anybody keeping himself aloof frum the 
movement for promoting that unity on the ground, 
that it has a tremendous political consequence. Indeed 
the full success of Khadi and therewith its political 
effect depend upon the support of all, politicians and 
nou-politicians, the prince and the pauper, the 
zamindar sod the ryot. yery attempt is therefore 
being made +o keep Khadi above political turmoil. It 
is not an emblem of revolt; but it is an emblem of 
self-assertion, self-reliance and determination to abolish 
artificial distinctions between rich and _ poor, 
between capital and labour, and establish a living bond 
between the two. I am hoping, therefore, that the 
forthcoming Exhibition will receive the solid support 


But they are inviting from all the 


Rajas, 


revised by Gandhiji since its 


ready towards 


of all classes of people, including the numerous 
Huropean settlement in the cantonment of Bangalore. 
That large population will be equally welcome with 
the rest. Indeed in ‘my talks with the European 
friends, who have kindly visited me during my 
convalescence at Nandi and at Bengalore, I have not 
hesitated to present the mesi:ge of Khadi, that is 
the message of India’s. starving millions, for their 
acceptance. 

One word to the. fashionable people of Bangalore. 
I observe a teacher at, Trichinopoly has been pleading 
forthe adoption of a minimum in sartorial matters. 
I observed, also, that Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri the other 
day at a public meeting remarked upon what might 
almost te called the over-dress of the fashionable 
people of Bangalore. And I have noticed on the 
part of those who beiieve in Khadi a timid 
hesitation to adopt it in the face of the Bangalore 
fashion. I plead for the necessary courage to set aside 
fashion, which can only be sustained at the expense of 
our starving neighbours. By all mears Jet monied people 
have tasteful ornamentation, whether in dre3s or in 
other surroundings; but I do plead for an observance, 
as between themselves and their starving brethren, of a 
due sense of pr-vortion, such as is always observed in well 
ordered society. India’s miniumm is a langoti requiring 
less than 1/G6th of asquare yard. Let our fashion have 
some correspondence to this minimum. Let not those, 
who would raise this minimum, and multiply India’s 
wants in order to wake her up to actiov, think that 
they would achieve the end by first multiplying their 
owa wants at the expense of the poor, and without in 
the same proportion enabling and inducing the latter 
to raise their standard of living. Oae universal and 
effective and immediate way to enble and induce these 
millions to raise their standard of living is for the 
fashionable middle class te adopt Khadi, and thereby put 
a few coppers into their pockets. Many in Bangalore have 
given pecuniary contributions to Khadi work. But this is 
not enough. Khadi cannot make real progress, unless 
there are people to wear it. I therefore ask the people of 
Bangalore and neighbouring districts not merely to 
visit the Exhibition, and give the movement pecuniary 
support, but also to identify tnemselves with the poor 
by aopting Khadi for their dress. 


Re The Autobiography 

1. The first three parts of The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth ( English Translation ), carefully 
3 publication in these 
columns, will be published in book form as Vol. I. 

2. The book which is being printed at the Navajivan 
Press in bold type on superior antique paper will be 
the end of July and will contain 
about 450 pages Demi octavo. The volume will be 
bonnd in Khadi. 

3. The price of the book will be Rs, 4-8-0 plus 
0-1(-0 for packing and postage. Those who will 
order a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay 
Rs. 5-6-0 in all. 

4, Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance before the 15th of July, 
will get ihe book for Rs.4 only post free. 

5. Foreign price 108. or $8 post free. 

6. No cheques will be accepted. Manager, Y. I. 


ly 
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‘Notes 
In Justice to Her Memory 
The Moderns Review has a paragraph on what occurs 
in the Story of My Experiments with Truth, Chapter 19, 
Part TII, on Sister Nivecite. After quoting my remarks, 
the Modern Review has : a ae" 

“The mention of ‘the splendour that 
surrounded her’ without any other details conveys 
a wrong idea of Sister Nivedita’s mode of living. 
The fact is, at the time, when Mr. Gandhi saw 
her, she was the guest of Mes. Ole Bull and 
Miss Josephine MacLeod ‘at the American Consulate, 
acd, as‘ such, was nbt retponsible for the 
‘splendour’. Her ascetic and very simple style of 
living in a tumbledowa house in Bodsepara Lane 
Baghbizar, is well-kadwa to all her frizads , and 
acquaintances. : 

“Wa do not kaow, whether Mr. Gokhale sp »k3 
to Ms. Gandhi'ia EHaglish aad actually usod the 
word ‘volatile’ to describe her; for what has 
appeared in Young India is translated from the 
Gajarati Navajivan. . But whoever may bs 
responsible for the use of the word ‘volatile’ has 


——— 


wronged her memory. -. Sister Nivedita had her 


defects, as in fact éven the greatest of mankind 
had and have, but volatile she ‘ras not in any sense 
of. that word. As English is not our vernacular, 
we have consulted two dictionaries gn our table to 
find out its exact meaning as applied to human 
beings. The Pocket Oxford Dictionary defines it to 
mean ‘of gay temperament, mercurial.’ In 

Webster's New, International Dictionary the 

explanation given ay light-hearted;, airy; lively; 

hence, changeable; fickle.’ Sister Nivedita was a 

yery sericus-minded person, noted for her constancy 

and steadfast devotion to the cavse of Hinduigm 
and India. 
“The reference to,‘ her overflowing love for 

Hinduism’ is quite just and’ accurate.” 

I glady reproduce this correction. For 3 I never 
knew the fect, till I saw the note in the Modern Review 
that I had met ihe deceased not at her own place but 
at a guest's. The reader has.to recognise my painful 
limitations. My reading is so poor that I have not 
read, much hough I shou'd like to have, the lives 
even of those who ,have contributed to the making of 
modern India. My only consolation is, that the 
poverty of my reading is not due to any laziness on my 
part, but a life of ceaseless action and full of tempast 
from early youth left no time for much reading. Whether 
on the whole I have lostor gained thereby is to me 4 
debatable question. Bat if it-is a gain, it has been 
achieved in spite of myself, I can therefore claim no 
credit for it. Aud if in the story that I am writing 
from week to week, I desl with men and women, I do 
so only in so far as such reference is necessary for 
showing the working of my mind, so far as I can, in 
my search for Troth. I am therefore leaving ont 
innumerable instauces in life, which would be certainly 
otherwise interesting, a3 als> references to several men 
and women. And it will bo unjust to those whom I 
am obliged to refer in the story and to me, if the 
reader concludes, that the estimate that I may give 
about persons is my final statefment or trae in fact. 
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eased in the original writing is fej. 
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as ones ee 
Such references should be ‘regarded merely 23 the 
impression left upon my mind at the time +o which 
they may relate. I introduced Sister Nivedita, Swami 
Vivekananda, Maharshi Devendranath and others in 
the story simply to illustrate my desperate search, and 
to Wustrate the point, that even then my political work 
in South Africa was an integral part of that search, 
which | was never once subordinated to the political 
work. It has therefore given me pleasure to reproduce 
the paragraph in the Modern Meview at the very first 
opportunity after reading it. | 
‘Ag to the use of the word ‘ volatile.’ Though the 
translation is not mine, I cannot dissociate myself from 
its use, bocause as a rale I revise these translations, 
and I remember having discassed the adjective with 
We both had doubts about the use 
of the adjective being correct. The choice lay between 
volatile, violent and fanatical. The last two were 
considered to be too strong. Mahadev had chosen 
volatile and I passed it. Bat neither he nor I had 
the dictionary meaning in view. 

What word Gokhale used J cannot recall.’ The word 
? I have a fall 
écollection of the conversation between Sister Nivedita 
and myself. Bat I do not propose to describe it. 
No fault in the translation or the original can 
pessibly damage the memory of one who loved Hinduism 
and India so well. It will ever be cherished with 
gratefulaess. M. K.G 


Kashi Vidyapith a srk 

[The readers of Young India know that Kashi Vidya- 
pith is one of the very few national institutions still 
alive. I have much pleasure in publishing the following 
sent to me by the Registrar of the Kashi Vidyapith. 

3 M. K. G.] 

The Kashi Vidyapith reopens on the 1st of 
Shravan 1984 (July. 17th 1927.) after the present 
summer vacations. The studies of the College department 
( Vidyalaya ) extend over four years. In the first and 
second years, a general knowledge of Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Philosophy, Science, History, Politics, Economics asd 
English will ba imparted. In the, remaining two 
years a student shall specialise in one of the following 
subjects : 
, 1. History, Politics, and Economics, 2. Pailosophy; 
3. Ancient Indian History and Culture. All education 
shall be through the Hindi language and Nagari 
characters. — : 

A student can be admitted to the Vidyalaya 
after passing’ the Visharad examination of the Vidya- 
pith, or the Matriculation or any other corresponding 


examination of any University or academy. 


There will b3 provision for residence in the Vidyapith | 
for all students. It will be compulsory for the students 
to join in prayers, spianing, physical exercises, 
and common meals. . 

There will be no fees charged for lectures or 
residence. There is further a provision for fifty 
scholarships of up to a maximum of ten rupees per 
head per month for students of capacity and character. 
But a student’s monthly expenditure cannot average 
less than fifteen rupees. All applications for scholarships 
must reach the Principal. by *\shadh 17 or July 1. All 
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epplications must state fully the qualifications and the 
Tequirements of the applicant.. For 
regarding the syllabus of studies and other matters 


letters should be addressed to the Registrar, Benareg 
Cantonment, 
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All-India Cow Protection Association 
The secretary acknowledges receipt of yarn and ~ 
money contributions as under: 
MEMBERS’ YARN 
Name Place Yards 
1 Dahyabhai Motibhai Patel Sabarmati 24,000 
2 T. M, Kanal Haliyal 20,500 
: Ishvarlal Thakordas Nanavati Surat 16,490 
4 Naralal Nathubhai Joshi Vijapur 12,000.” 
5 Panabhai Mamaiya Karachi 11,000 
6 Miranbehn . Sabarmati 8,000- 
7 D, V. Narasimharao Chebrole , 6,720 
- 8 Vadilal Jivanlal Rana - Vijapur 6,000 
DONATIONS © ’ 
Bhattaproln Ganspatirao Guntoor 3,000 
‘Pp. Govindrao Garu : ies 1,000 
Vallamudi Adilakshmamna. * Araypalli 1,000 
Ttikala Suryanarayan Garu Tenvali , 1,800 
fAshvardas Nagindas Bengali Sarat 1,587 
Anonymons 15,000 
M. C, Govindan Nair Mannoor 10,000 
Girijabai Sadashiv Moghe Jhansi 1,036 
Jivraj Gokuldas Matunga 7,000 
Through Rameshvar Jhayermal Dhulia 1,150 
Behn Talsanbai Karachi 1,000 
Behn Matubai ie 4,000 
SUBSCRIPTIONS & DONATIONS 
Previously acknowledged Rs. 3,641-8 
Matubehn Karachi 5 
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Jayakunvarbai Reychandbhai ” 5 
Bhagvanlal Ranchhoddas caer 5 
Ram ‘Asrelal Shrivastav Basti 0-8 
Dhirajbehui Mandvi 1 
Rameshvarprasad Jhavermal Dhulia 47-8 
Kanaiyalal Parmanand . 2-8 
Shivomalla Shadiram Jain Ludhiana Ve SLD ee 

Total Rs. 3,723-0 


On Behalf of Untouchables 


DEAR Manarmas, 

Mahad, the Kathiawad doctor’s case reported in 
Young India of the 5th inst., the Vaikom’ and 
Palghat road disputes, and last bat not the least 
significant, the ‘lynching’ threats held out to you in 
a public meeting in Bombay early in 1925 soon after 
your Belgaum Congress address: these are enough to 
take away all one’s appetite for ‘Swaraj.’ We are 
told, that the, rioters at Mahad cried ‘ Mahatma Gandhi- 
ki-jai,’ while they were belabouring the depressed 
class people, and that one Congress office-bearer 
betrayéd a number of the latter, who had taken shelter 
in his premises. If so, it must-be a double humiliation 
_to such as I, who belong to the socalled ‘ touchable ’ 
(really un-touchable* ) class, and own .membership of 
the Congress. Gandhiji, if ever you should have 
fasted for penance, this was an occasion for it more 
than any . Chanri-chauras and’ Kohats: because it was 


almost in the wake of your visit to Mahad, that that 
shame blazed cut there. 


* Well, the All-India Congress Committee has met, 
patched a political communal pact and dispersed after 
congratulating itself on its achievement. Was there - 
a word spoken, Was there a word written during those 
prolonged discussions in that large assembly about the 
‘Untouchables’ — about the South Africa in our midst? - 
No, not a word. Andrews is one of the very few 
publicists we have, who have shown themselves alive: 
to the ‘problem’ of the :depressed classes in any 
political scheme of the future. Iam sorry you do 
not appear to be one of these. Why I say so will 


be presently apparent, but it is a fact I can scarcely. 
excuse you for. 


While she good aavewas was writing for. Young India, 
soon after your Delhi fest and the all- communities 
Conference there, a lucid pevetrating” article on. 
‘untouchabilify and Hindu-Muslim Prob!em’ which begins: 

“The more carefully and thoroughly I have 
studied the subject, the more convinced am I, that 
_there is no possible solution for the problem .of 
ee unity, unless the whole question of 


. ‘untouchability’ is taken in hand side by side 
with it.” (‘Y. I. 18-11-24, ) 


eh ‘then he teeived by post a letter from Sit. Bact: 
Chandra Banerji of Jessore, which expresses miraculously 
well my own thoughts at the time as also now. I 
make no apology for quoting it in full @s follows: 
“The whole of India rightly applauds -the 
splendid work done by the Unity Conference. It 
was convened to create and perpetuate love and 
good-will between the two great communities of 
India, and it has performed its task wonderfully 
well. Oae is almost certain, that had it not 
been for the extraordinary step taken by the 


greatest Indien alive, no such Conference would 
have taken place. 


* For, are not the two classes mutually untouchable ? In fact 
all the Hindu castes are mutually untouchable more or leas, 
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“Bat if you will pardon an unknown ard 4 
very insignificant Indian for the presumptuous step 
he ig taking, may I ask, why, in this Conference 
of love and brotherliness, where Hindus and Mucal- 
mars have openly recognised the fullest rights and 
privileges of each other, there is not a word uttered 
about the poor untouchables? Do they not deserve 
the equal love of caste-Hindys and Muslims? Ore 
is shocked at the thought of the future of fifty 
million Indians, who are, every day of their lives, 
treated by us far worse in many respects than we 
treat even our dogs; when one bears in mind, that 
in the midst of prolonged discussions, lasting for 
hours and days, wherein every man present vied 
with every other in showing brotherly feelicgs, 
love and regard, not a soul was found who thought 
of the untouchables. EHyen now, while the whole 
of India is ringing with praise of the Peace and 


Love Conference, nobody utters a word for the poor’ 


souls. The evil part of my nature seems to cry 
out, ‘Is it not becausa. the untcuchables cannot 
break heads, pull down buildings, and at times 
reduce whole localities to ashes? Is it not because 
the Unity Conference was like the League of 
Nations, where the subject* peoples have no voice ?’” 
(Y. I. 27-11-24, p. 394) 
Thereafter, in February 1925, when negotiatiors for 
a Hindu-Muslim entente on the political plane were in 
progress in Delhi under your guidance, I had cccasion 
to complain to you as follows: 


“Tg it not the case that the Hindus are divided 
intO communities ... which are... further apart 
from one another socially, than the Muslims are 
from the Non-Muslims? Then, what about the 
Hindu Untouchables? Is not their number equal to, 
if not greater than, that of the Muslim ‘minority’? 
If Muslims ss a ‘minority’ in India may claim 
separate and special treatment, protection and 
guarantees, how much stronger must the claim of 
this untouchable section of Hindus be allowed to be, 
since they not only are by their numbers as important 
& minority, — and a clamant one too, since the 
date of the Lucknow Pact, -—— but have been suffering 
for ages from actual present disabilities, with which 
no Muslim or any other touchable minority’s mere 
apprehensions for the future may possibly baar 
comparison? As witness ‘the Vaikom Satyagraha, 
the Palghat dispute, the Bombay ‘lynchers.’ I 
leave alone the aborigines so far reckoned within 
the Hindu fold. Are the Muslims then ¢he minority 
(+. the only one to be taken into account )?” 
You, in your reply, while admitting that I was 
‘right in stating that the untouchables have even a 
Btropger case than the Musalmans for Separate 
representation ’, (not necessarily this, but some sort of 
Special treatment was what I had pleaded for), opined 
that ‘to extend the Lucknow Pact doctrine or even to 
retain it is fraught with danger,’ and then went on to 
suggest a scheme which, however, took no count at 
all of the untouchables ! (Y. [, 19-2~'25), 

I then rejoined with a longish letter which 
began: 

“Mahatmaji, you are not an untouchable 
yourself, 80 nobody could have charged you with a 
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natural bias in favour of that class, if you had 
stood by them in your propored solution of the 
communal problem at least as strongly, a8 you have 
done by our Musalman countrymen,” 

and pleaded (among other things) a3 follows : 

“ Tt was, I think, when you were in the 

Yaravyda Jail, that the good O. F. Andrews dercribed 
to us in the columns of Young India from personal 
observation the condition of the Nayadis of Malabar, 
— those nominal humen beings whose very sight 
is pollution ‘to their fellow-men, — the ‘ Unseeables ;’ 
avd the mode of their existence (not life ), which 
is beggary enforced upon them jy their social 
condition — how plied ? —by spr.aiing a rag by 
the wayside away from human habitations and 
themeelves hiding in the jungle at not less than a 
particular distance ( about half a furlong) and 
emitting a peculiar shrill cry from their hiding 
to tell the passers-by of their presence and to 
bereech them for alms of food (for money is nearly 
useless to them) to be thrown on the rag, and 
never daring to be seen by, or even to breathe 
within that customary distance of, other members of 
the human race; how the food so earned is often 
shared by the crows and dogs, for the Nayadi cannot 
come to the resoue of his food until after the 
donor has passed beyord the extensive range of 
pollution, whereas the cow or the dog has not 
the disadvantage of pollution and can pick up the 
food even in the close proximity of the donor! 
Shall he and his fellow-wretches, whom Andrews 
calls *‘ Mahatma Gandhi’s children, have. 
their duo measure of protection in your 
scheme, or only the Musalman? Again, granting 
that the average Muslim is economically worse off 
than the average Hindu, is it suggested that Hindu 
infidels have conspired selfishly to make or keep the 
Muslim believers so, aS the touchable - Hindus | 
must be said to have conspired to make and keep 
the ‘untouchables’ poor and ignorant ?” 


My communication failed to be published. You 
excused yourself by returning it, and saying that you had 
imposed silence on yourself cn the communal question 
for some time to come. ‘There the matter ended to 
my great regret. ; se 

But now that the same short-sightedness, the same 
selfish log-rolling mentality, as was cémplaiued of by 
Sjt. Banerji of Jessore, has been betrayed by the 
touchable leaders who met together in Bombay the 


week before last, I implore you to sound a note of 


warning betimes and recall our leaders, especially the 
Hindu leaders, to a sense of realities. Let them not 
wait, till Suppressed Class Leagues. and Touchable- 
Untouchable riots open their eyes to the needs of the 
most needy among us Indians. It is time, you with 
your powerful voice called upon the Committee, appointed 
by the All-India Congress Committee to draft a scheme 
for further constitutional reforms, not to neglect the 
interests of your own ‘children’ in it. 

Karwar (N, Kanara) 

28th May 1927 


Yours Sincerely, 
S. D, NapKarnr 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadj, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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Notes 
Deshabandhu Day at Darjeeling 


The reader will be glad to share the following with — 


me from Mrs. Blair from Darjeeling : 

“It may perhaps interest you to know, thai the 
Darjeeling Mahila Samiti held a meeting on June 
15th in memory of the great patriot, the late 
Mr. C. R. Das, at which Shrimati Urmila Devi 
spoke. Her subject was the wearing of Khadi and 
the obligation on those, who wished to help the 
poor of their country, to spin at least half an hour 
a day. On the following Wednesday, 22nd inst., vine 
of the members in the presence of Shrimati Urmila 
Devi promised to spin at least-half ari hour a day. 
Later on they may feel worthy to become members 
of the A. I. S. A. At present they are going to 
Spin wool in order to be able to give warm clothes 
in the winter to the Baby Clinic and the Hospital.” 
It is a good thing, that the ladies of Darjeeling 

Observed the anniversary of Deshabandhu in the 
manner described by Mrs. Blair. I hope, that the 
nine ladies who have given their names will 
persist in their effort. We have in this country 
a habit of making promises in a fit . of 
enthusiasm, keeping them for a time, and then 
forgetting them altogether. I hopé, that these niembers 
will be steadfast enough to continve their -sacrificial 
spinning, so long as 4 single Indian has to starve for 
want of work in his or her own home. Oae knows the 


fashion of saying, ‘If they have no work, why do they | 


not emigrate, why do they not go to the tea 
plantations, why do they not go to the cities where 
labour is in demand, and earn as much as 8 annas?’ 
I have in these pages often demonstrated the falsity 
of this argument. Millions cannot leave their home, 
even if they wish to. And it would be a calamity if 
they all did. Coal at the pit’s month in New Castle 
is probably to be had for nothing, or very little. But 


such cannot be the case in Bombay. If Bombay mast 3 
use New Castle coal, it has to pay for transport.” Similarly 


work to be had in Bombay will be of no use to the 
millions, who cannot, will not and must not leave 
their cottages and fields. Work has got therefore to 
be transported to their cottages, and inversely. as 
in ihe case of coal at New Castle, the work transported 
to cottages is less paying than work in Bombay in 
terms of coin. Bat in terms of mental satisfaction, 
and grain or vegetable, the work obtained in the 
e>ttages is far more profitable than that obtainable 
in Bombay- © 
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Adi Karnatakas 

All the readers of Young India may not know who 
Adi Karnatakas are. They are the suppressed classes 
of Karnatak. Just as at the Raniparaj Oonference, 
friends uf the Raniparaj altered the name Kaliparaj to 
ihe more appropriate’ name Raniparaj, so the suppresced 
classes all over India have been not unnaturally taking 
for themselves names which have no bad odour about 
them. In this spirit the suppressed classes in Karnatak 
describe themselves as Adi Karnatakes. And so I 
notice under that heading two paragraphs in the 
address of the Diwan of*Mysore to its Representative 
Assembly. One observes from these paragraphs, that 
‘exceptional facilities have been created for the 
education of the members of these classes, and methods 
have been adopted to suit their special circumstances,’ 
‘Among these methods are. scholarships, exemptions 
from school fees, a free supply of clothes and school 
requisites, free hostels; and over and ahove the right 
of admission to all schools, 605 special schools have 
been provided for them. There are altogether 16,575 
students of this class receiving tuition in Mysore.’ An 
attempt is being made to organise a o0-operative 


agricultural scheme with due provision of land, live-stock 
and direction, ’ 


The ‘paragraphs snd with the following suggestion : 

‘ «These people ought to be the strength of 
our strength. Shall we let them become our 
weakness? They have a raukling sense of wrong 
which only kindness -can heal. The aim should be 
to ‘Hinduise’ them more and more, for they 
belong to the Hindu community, and to offer 
‘them every facility to remain within the fold. 
They will be a mighty accession to the strength 
of our bidy politic; if not, they will be an equally 
heavy subtraction from it. Alienated, they will 
introduce an additional clement of heterogeneity 
which will further .complicate the already difficalt 
problems of administration. No possible means of 
amelioration should be neglected, and every friend 
of Hindu society, every lover of Mysore, should 
supplement the efforts of Government with all 
his strength. ” 

This suggestion is a gentle warning both to the 
Christian missionary and the Musalman missionary 
not to try to wean there suppressed classes from 
Hinduism, but if they at all wish to interfere, to act 
so that they may become better Hindus. If the 
suggestion is acted upon by the parties concerned, it 
will be a substantial contribution towards the attainment 
of real peace in the land, M. K. G. 
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The Cow in Mysore 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I have received letters from. Cow Protection 
Societies in Mysore, protesting against my letter to the 
Mysore Cow Protection Committee appointed by the 
State. My letter was in answer to a questionaire issued 
by that Committee. Extracts from that letter published 
in the Madras press led the Cow Protection Societies 
in question to think, that I was totally against legal 
prohibition of cow slanghter utder any circumstadces 
whatsoever. I was surprised to-receive those letters, and 
I wondered whether, in 4 moment of forgetfulaess or 
inadvertence, I had ever gaid that there should never 
he any legislation against cow Slaughter. I therefore 
asked for a copy of my letter from the Cow Protection 
Committee, which they have kindly sent me. AB the 
letter represents my considered opinion, and as it has 
been given some importance by the Committee and has 
caused misunderstanding among the public of Mysore 
interested in this very important question, I reproduce 
the whole of it below: 

«JT mnst apologise to you for the very long delay 
in acknowledging your letter of 27th November 1926. 
I duly received your first intimation, which I thought 
was purely formal, and as I had nothing effective to 
say, I did not gend you a reply. rom your second 
letter, however, I observe that you were anxious tO 
have my opinion. But when I received it, I was so 
overwhelmed with work, that I had no time to colleet 
my thoughts and give you 4 considered reply. ven 
as it is, I am sentikg you this reply in the midst of 
my Bihar tour. I hope you will accept these facts 
as sufficient excuse for the delay that has been caused 
in sending you my reply. Probably now it is of no 
use. Even so I give myself the satisfaction of telling 
you, that there was no discourtesy intended by me in 
the first instance in not replying, and now in replying 
at a time when my reply may ‘prove too late. 

“In matters of religion I am against any state 
interference, afd the-cow question is in India a mixed 
matter of region and economy. So far as “economy 
is concerned, I have no doubt that it is the concern 
of every state, whether Hindu or Musalman, to 
conserve the cattle supply, Bat, if I have understood 
your questionaire rightly, the underlying note is 
whether the State would be justified in interposing 
itself between Hindus and Musalmans and regulate cow 
slaughter even for purposes which Musalmans considered 
to be religious. In India which I covsider to be aj 
much the land of Hindus born ia it a3 of Masalmans, 
Christians and others born in i‘, even a Hindy State 
may not prohibit cow slaughter for purposes considered 


cere eer 


to be religious by any of its subjects, without the : 


corsent of the intelligent majority of such subjects, so 
long as such slaughter is conducted in private and 
without any intention of provoking or giving offence 
to Hindus. That the very knowledge of any such 
slanghter would give offence to Hihdus is inevitable. 
But unfortunately we know, that in India cow slaughter 
is often resorted to to defy and wound Hindu sentiment. 
This should be put down by every state that has the 
slightest regard for its subjects. But in my cp‘nion 
the economic side of the cow question, if it is properly 


handled, automatically provides for the delicate religious. 
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side. Cow slaughter should be ‘and can be made 
economicaily impossible, whereas unfortunately of all 
the places in the world it is the sacred*animal of the 
Hindus which has become the cheapest for slaughter. 
To this end I suggest the following: ; 

1. The State should in the open market buy 
out every cattle offered for sale by out-bidding every 
other buyer. ? 

2. The State should run dairies in all principal 
towns ensuring a cheap supply of milk. 

3, The State should run tanneries where the 
hides, bones, etc., of all dead cattle in its possession 
should be utilised, and shoud offer to buy 
again in the open market all private-owned dead 
cattle. 

4. The State should keep modol cattle-farms, 
and instruct the people in the art of breeding and 
keeping cattle. 

5. The State, should make liberal provision for 
pasture land and import the best éxperts sin the 
world for imparting a knowledge of the science of 
cattle to the people. , 

6, There should be a_ separate ’ department 
created for the purpose, and no profit should bo 
made in the department, so that the people’ ‘may 
receive the fall benefit of every improyement, that 
might be made in the different breéds of cattlé, and 
other matters pertaining to them. 

“The foregoing scheme presupposes the State up- 
keep of all old, maimed and diseased cattle. This no 
doubt constitutes a heavy burden, but, it is a burden 
which all states, _ but above all a Hindu state, should 
gladly bear. My owa study of the question leads, me 
to think, that the rnaning of scientific dairies aud 
tanneries would enable the State to cover the expenses 
of the upkeep of cattle, that have become economically 
useless, apart from the manure they yield, and to sell 
at market rates leather, leather goods, m‘lk and milk 
products, besides manure 4nd many other things that 
can be manufactured from dead‘ cattle, and which today, 
owing to want of scientific knowledge or false sentiment, 
are practically going to waste, or from which the greatest 
advantage is not received. If you desire Yany* further 
information on the scheme submitted, by way of elab- 
ration of “any paxts of it, you will please let me 
know.” 

Neither the discussion with the members of the several 
Cow Protection Societies, nor the correspondence before 
me warrants any alteration of ,the opinion expressed in 
this letter. The reader- will observe that I. Have 
nowhere said, that there should neyer bé any legislation 
against cow slaughter. Bat what I have said is, that 
there should be no prohibition of cow slaughter by 
legislation without the consent of the intelligent majority 
of the subjects adversely affected by it. Therefore, the 
Mysore State will be perfectly justified, and, indeed, 
bound to undértake legislation prohibiting cow slaughter, 
if it has the consent of the intelligent majority , of its 
Musalman population. The members of the Cow Proted- 
tion Societies that met me assured me, that the relations 
between Hindus and Masalmans in Mysore were cordial, 
and that a majority of Musalmans in Mysore were as much 
in favour of legislative prohibition as Hindus, ard I 
was glad to be assured by them, that many HKuropeans, 
especially missionaries, were in favour of such prohibition, 
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So far, therefore, as. the question of legislation in 
Mysore is -concerned, if the statements made to me 
are correct, the way is clear for legislative prohibition. 
But let me reiterate what I Have pointed out in my 
letter, and what I have emphasised so often in these 
columns, namely, that legislative prohibition is the 
smallest part of any programme of cow protection. The 
trend of the letters received by me, and the activity of 
most Cow Protection Societies, however, show, that they 
would be satisfied with mere legal prohibition. I wish 
to warn all such societies against staking their all on 
legislation. We-hayo already too much of it in this 
law-ridden country. People seem to think, that when 
a haw is passed against any ‘evil, it will dio without any 
further effort. There never was a grosser self-deception. 
Legislation is intended and is. effective against an 
ignorant or a small evil-minded minority ; but no legis- 
lation which is opposed by an intelligent and organised 
public opinion, or under cover of religion by a favatical 
minority, can ever “sicceed. The more I study the 
question of cow protection, the stronger the conviction 
grows upon me, that- protection of the cow and ker 
progeny can be attained, only if there is continuous 
and sustained constructive ¢ffort along the lines 
suggested by me. There may be, probably there is, 
room for supplementing or amending the constructive 
programme’ sketched by me. But there is no recom for 
doubting the absolute necessity of a vast construc!ive 
programme, if India’s cattle are to be saved from 
destruction. And the proservation of cattle really means 
also,a step towards the preservation of the starving 
millions of India’s men and women, who have also been 
reduced to the condition of her cattle. ‘The Indian 
states undoubtedly cah in this as in many such matters 
give the lead to the rest of India. ‘And among the 
States, probably, there is none better fitted, or 
better able, to mske the right beginning than 
Mysore. It has, from all accounts received by me, a 
popular priuce, an enlightened public opinion, *no 
Hinda-Musalman question, and a sympathetic Diwan. 
Mysore has also thé Imperial Infstitute of Dairying‘ avd 
Animal Husbandry, and Mr. William Smith, the Imperial 
Dairy Expert, is himself stationed at Bangalore. The 
State has, therefore, all the ‘materials necessary for 
evolving a constructive policy. Add to this the fact, 
that Nature has endowed Mysore with a glorious 
climate. The title a Hindu king dearly cherishes is 
that of defénder of the cow and the brahman. ‘The 
cow means not merely the animal, the giver of milk 
and innumerable dther things to India, but it meang 
also the helpless, the downtrodden and the poor. 
Brahman means the representative of divine- knowledge 
and experience. But today, alas! , Hinda princes ‘are 
powerless, and in many cases even indifferent, if not 
unwilliog, to ensure this full. protection. 
States and the people cooperate with one anothor to 
control and regulate the breeding of cattle, the 
ptoduction of milk supply, and the disposal of dead cattle, 
for the benefit of the people as a whole, the cattle of 
India will be bred but to die an unnatural death at 
the hands of the butcher, notwithstanding all the 
legislation that may be passed against cow slaughter. 
The ignorance of Nature’s Law wll ba accepted as no 
excuse when men and women of India appear before 
the Throne of Judgment. 
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I was shocked to learn from the members of the 
Cow Protection Society, that beef slaughtered in 
Bangalore and in»Mysore was given to thé animals 
in the State-gardens, that beef was much cheaper than 
any other meat, and that the Adi Karnatakas, who 
claimed to ba aud were recognised as Hindus, and who 
knew the Ramayana and the Mahabharata as well as 
any other Hindu, were addicted to beef-eating. If all 
this is true, the bettersplaced Hindus are clearly to 
blame for suéh a state of things. If the Adi Karnatakas 
do not jrespect the sanctity of the cow, it is because 
they know no better. But what is to be said of’the 
Hindus, who have so crimihally neglected their brethren 
as to omit to acquaint them with a fandamental, truth 
of Hinduism ? 


Retail Sale Khadi Bhandars 


Karnatak - 
? DEPARTMENTAL 
Sudarshan Charkalaya Ganpati Galli, Belgaum 
Congress Khadi Bhandar, Dharwar, Dist. Dharwar 


Shuddha Khadi Nidhi, Gadag, Dist. Dharwar 
Corgress Khadi Bbhandar Hubli, =. 
Hayeri O. C. Khadi Bhandar Haveri, ,,: 
Hangal C. C. Shuddha Hangal, ,, 
Khadi Bhandar 
Khadi Bhandar Sirsi Dist. N. Kanara 


=i Siddapur 


3) 


Khadi Vastra Bhandar Bijapar Dist. Bijapur 
Khadi Bhandar : Bagalkot —_,y 
Mangalore Khadi Bhandar Post Kedial-bail . 

: S. Kanara 
Khadi Vastralaya Fort, Bangalore City 
Bellary Khadi Shop "Bellary 


Ankola Khadi Bhandar 
AIDED 
Karnatak Khadi Vastralaya 
Khaddar Cc-operative 
Society Ltd. = ” 
INDEPEN DENT 
Kalghatgi, Dharwar Dist. 


Ankola, N. Kanara 


Lansdown Bidg., Mysore 


Khadi Bhaaodar 


Khadi Shop Coorg, Post Virajpet 
Kadi Vastra Pracharak . 
Samiti Jamkhandi, Dist. Belgaum 
Utkal 
Berhampore Swarajyashram. 


Cuttack Cong. Khadi Bhandar .Nayasarak, Chandni 
Chowk ( Cuttack ) 
Pari Cong.'Khadi Bhandar Lions Gate, Pari 
Balasore Cong. K. Bhandar Swaraj Mandir, Balas re 
N. B.—The production centres (especially Kodala 
Khadi Mandir) also do some sales. - 
ar PRIVATE 
Cuttack Puri Famine Relief 
Bhandar | _ ee 
Puri Famine Relief K. Bhandar Swarajyashram, Puri. 
Sakhigopal = 8 Sakhigopal. 
Champapirhat: Gandhi Champaparhat, Byree 
Sereashram ( Cuttack Dist. ) 
Bombay 
All-India Khadi Bhandar Princess St., Bombay 


Burma 
Congress Khadi Bhandar 24, Merchants’ St., 
Rapgoon 


Nayasarak, Cuttack. 
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What is a Political Association ? 


( By M. K. Gandhi) - 

1 read the following in the Hindu of the 25th Jpne 
last: « Under rule 23 (1) of Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules, Government have, I understand, 
prohibited Government servants from subscribing 
hich is in aid of the All-India 


to the Khadi fund: ™ 4 
Spinners’ Asgociatio®- The reasons for this prohibition 
it is ap association, 


are stated to be, (1) that 
established with the consent of the All-India 
Congress Committee, a5 2 integral part of the 
Congress organisation, (2) that it declares itself 
prepared to receive and acknowledge yarn sub- 
scriptions for membership — of the Congress and 
(3) that therefore it must be regarded aS & political 
association. ” ee: 
If the information. supplied by the special correspon: 
dent of the Hindu is correct, the ruling of the Madras 
Government appears to me t0 be a case of perverted 
judgment, and a gross interference with the. private 
liberty of i's servants. If it is intended merely a8 an 
attack upon Khadi or the All-India Spinners’ Association, 
I have no doubt that both — will survive the shock. 
And if it is an invitation to the All-India Spinners’ 
Aszociatian to sever its connection with the Congress, 


I should be extremely sorry sf I discovered that 
the Association had done anything +0 deserve 


such an invitation. The Association $s proud of 
its being an integral part of the Congress orga- 
nisation, and it will deem it an honour and a privilege 
to work under the Congress banner, 80 long as 
that venerable national institution regards it as worthy 
of its patronage. But if merely owning the parentage 
and patronage of the Congress, an institution becemes & 
political association, the interpretation would involve 
most awkward consequences, which I hope 10 self- 
respecting Government servant will: tolerate. 

There are many schools for suppressed class children, 
run in several provinces. under the Congress aegis, and 
with Congress funds, to which Government servants also 
have been known to contribute without any secrecy. Was 
it wrong for them to do so? And are schools . for 
‘ untouchables ’ political bodies, because they are run with 
Congress funds and by Congressmen ? Provincial Congress 
Committees have been known to open famine relief funds, 
and invite subscriptions to which Government servants 
have subscribed.. Was it a breach of Government 
Servants’ Conduct Rales? These relief committees were 
and the suppressed class committees are integral parts 
of the Congress organisation. Aro they, therefore, 
political associations? The Congress may open hospitals 
as an integral part of the Congress organisation and its ° 
activity. Will the hospitals therefore become political 
associations? Khadi is at the pregent moment an 
integral pert of the Congress franchise. Is ita crime 


therefore for Government servants to wear it? Isit not 


possible for the Congress to have its political, its social, 
ita moral, its economic, medical, sociological and gach 


' yemsin, 
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other departments, all integral parts of that organisation, 


and yet wholly self-governing and wholly independent 
each of the others ? Every Congressman regrets, that 
the Congress, although among all the xational bodies 
+t is the most influential and the most important, is 
not yet able to command men and money enough to 
organise every department. of national life. But as 
time goes op, and as it is able to draw to it mon of 
the right stamp, as well ‘as mopey, it will certainly 
touch every part of our national life. It would be 
ridicalous then to eay, that all its non-political activities 
became tainted with politics, and were therefore taboo 
to the Government servants. And if the Government 
dared to issue such a boycott, it would prove to be its 
own death warrant. 

I am. painfully conscious of the fact, that the 
Congress i8 a long way off from attaining, that 
height. Bat when it does, the Government will 
be absorbed by it, and there will be nobody to 
resent, resist, Or interfere with the Congress influence. 
That the Government has been able,—assuming that' the - 
information given in the Lind is correst,— to regard the 
All-India Spinners ¢ Association as a political association, 
show2, that the Congress influence is at a discount at 
the present moment, that the public voice is ine fiective, 
and that therefore, it is open for the Government to 
issue any ruling, 20 matter how insulting, oF how 
ridiculous it may be. I cam only hope, that there will 
be Government servants courageous enough to disregard 
this monstrous rulipg, and openly help the Spinners’ 
Association which An spite of the Government order, a 
submit, is entirely & non-political body, and was in 80 
many words intended py the Congress to be and to 
for the reasons stated in the resolution, which 
brought the Asscciation into, peing, Here are the 
words of the resolutiow, which is part of the consti- 
tution of the All-India Spinners’ Association : 7 

« Whereas the iime has arriyed for the establishment 
of an expert organisation for the development of 
hAndspinning and Khaddar, and whereas experience Das 
showa, that such development is not possible without 
a permanent organisation, unaffected and uncontrolled 
by politics, by political changes or political bodies, an 
organisation called the All-India Spinners’ Association 
is hereby established with the consent of the All-India - 
Congress Committee, aS an integral part of the 
Congress organigation, but with independent existence and 
powers.” eee 

Two things stand out unequivocal and emphatic in 
this preamble, namely, that it is unaffected and 
uncontrolled by ‘politics, political changes, or political 


podies, and thet it has an independent existence, and 


How such an agsccialion could be called a 
simply because it is a0 integral 
part of the Congress, and also because like a bank it 
has accepted the agency of the Congress for the 
collection of yaro gubscription, passes comprehension. 
But acts of governments ‘are often incomprehensible. 
It would have been more honest, if the reported action 
of the Madras Government had‘ taken the form of 
a straight order to its servants to have nothing to do 
with the AlbIndia Spinners ’ Association on the 
simple and intelligible ground, that it does not like the 
e Charkha into the villages and the 


powers. 
politigal association, 


penetration of th 
consequent progress of Khadi and all that it means. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER VIII 


A Warning 
I am afraid I must continue the digression uatil 
the next chapter. Along with my oxparimants in earth 
treatment, those in dietetics wera also baiag carried on, 
and it may not be out of place here to make a fow 
observations ag regards the latter, though I shall have 
occasion to refer to them lator on. 


I may not, now or hereafter, enter into a detailed 
account of the experiments in dietetics, for I did 
so in a sories of Gujarati articles that appeared years 
ago in Indian Opinion, and which were afterwards 
published in the form of a book popularly known in 
Koglish as A Guide to I[calth. Among my little 
books this has been tho most widely read alike in the 
Wast*and the West, a thing that I have not yet been 
akle to understand. - It was written for the benefit of 
the readers of Indian. Opinion. Bat I know, that the 
booklet has profoundly influenced tho lives of many, 
both in the Kast ahd. the West, who have never seen 
Indian Opinion. Yor they have been corresponding 
With me on the subject. It has therofore appeared 
necessary to say something here about the booklet, 
for, though I see no reason to alter the views set 
forth in it, yet I have made certain radical changes 
in my actual practice, of which all readers of the book 
‘do not know, and of which, I thivk, they should be 
informed. . | 

The booklet was written, like all my other writings 
with a-spiritual end, which has always inspired every 
one of my actions, and therefore it is a matter for deep 
distress to me, that I am unable today to practise some 
of the theories propounded in the book. 

It is my firm conviction, that man need take no 
milk at ail, beyond the mother’s milk that he takes 
‘a8 a baby. His diet should consist of nothing but 
‘sopbaked fruits and nuts. He can secure enough 
nourishment both for the tissues and the nerves from 
fruity like grapes and nuts like almonds. Restraint of 
the sexual and other passions becomes easy for a man 
who lives on such food. My co-workers and I have 
seen by experience, that there is much trath in. the 
Indian proverb, that as a man eats, so sball he 
become. These views have been sei out elaborately in 
the book. — es 

But unfortunately in India I “have found myself 
obliged to deny some of my theories in practice. 
Whilst I was engaged on the recruiting campaign in 
Kheda, an error in diet laid me low, and I was at 
death’s door. I tried in vain to rebuild a shattered. 
constitution without milk. I sought the help of the 
Wootors, vaidyas, and scientists whom I knew to 
recommend a substitute for milk. Some suggested mung 
water, some mowhra oil, some almond-milk. I wore ont 
my body in expsrimenting on these, but nothing could 
help me to leave the sickbed. The vaidyas read verses 
t6 me from Charaka to show, that religious scruples 
about diet have no place in therapeutics. So they 
could not. ba expected to help me to continue to liye 
without milk. And how could those who recommended 


beef-tea and brandy without hesitation help me to 
persevere with a milkless diet ? 

I might not take cow's or baffalo’s milk, as I was 
bouud by a vow. The vow of course meant the giving 
up all milks, but as I bad mother cow's and mother 
buffalo’s only in mind when I took the vow, and as I 
wanted to live, I somehow beguiled myself* into 
emphasising the letter of the vow and decided to take 
goat’s milk. I was fully conscious, when I started 
taking mother goat’s milk, that the spirit-of my vow 
was destroyed. 

But the idea of leading a campaign against the 
Rowlatt Act had possessed me. And with it grew 
the desire to live. Consequently one of the greatest 
experiments in my life came to a stop. ~ 

I know it is argued, that the soul has nothing to 
do with what one eats or drinks, as the soul neither 
eats nor drinks; that it is not what you put irside » 
from without, but what you express outwardly from 
within that matters. There is no doubt some force in 
this. But rather than examine this reasoning, I shall 
content myself with merely declaring my firm conviction, 
that for the soeker who would liye in fear of Ged, and 
who would see Him face to face, restraint in d’et both 
as to quantity and quality is as essential as restraint 
in thought and speech. - 

In a matter, however, where my theory has failed 
me, I should not only give the information, but issue a 
grave warning against adopting it. I would therefore 
urge those who, on the strength of the theory propounded 
by me, may have given up milk, not to persist in the 
experiment, unless they find it beneficial in every way, 
or unless they are advised by experienced physicians. 
Up to now my experience here has shown me, ‘that for 
those with a weak digestion and for those who are 


confined to bed, there is no light and nourishing diet 
equal to that of milk. 


I should be greatly obliged, if any one with experience 
in this Jine, who happens to read this chapier, would 
tell me, if he has known from experience, and not from 
reading, of a vegetable substitute for milk, which is 
equally nourishing and digestible, 

‘(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Important Notice 
The priating of the Autobiography is promising to 
go beyond all our calculations. Whereas we calculated 
the book to cover between four ard five hundred 


_peges, the first two parts only have covered 426 pages, 


and. the third part, together with the index which 
will be appended at the ond, will cover some 160 
peges more. We have therefore very reluctantly 
to announce tbat the bock will have to be priced at 
Rs. 5-8-0 instead of Re. 4-8-0 on publication. 

The increase in price however shall not affect 
those who have registered their orders with full cash 
remittances in advance, and the book, will bo supplied 
for Its, 4 only, post free, to those who will send in 
their remittances before the 15th July- 

The exact date of publication will be announced 
in due course, Manager 


Ages- ae Problen: 
A Sannyasi from Almoda writes as follows: 

“Tn repl ying to a correspondent, you have said 
in Young India of 15th April ' ‘last that even'if you 
were attacked by a snake, you would not wish to 
kill it. In my opinion, this woul! be improper, for 
in the first place, you would be _ thereby killing 
yourself, and secondly, by letting sucha venomous 
reptile free, you would be jadimumental: ib causing 
injury to others. Take another instazce. If the 
owner of a house, in which a,snake has entered, 
removed the snake without killing it from his house, 
it is sure to enter some othet houst ‘and injure its 
inmates. Surely, the respons'bility fer the injury, 
it may he fatal, to tho inmates of the, other house, 
done by the snake that was let off, will be om the 
head of him, who has under a false’ notion of pity 
let the snake cff. There ara many other reptiles, 
beasts and insecis who injure human beings or 
spread disease. Surely, if the destruction of: this 
life ke considered himsa, then it is infinitely less 
than the destruction wiought by these creatures. 
Let it be granted that when a man kills for his own 
sake, it is Himsa; but it cannot, bo when destruction 
is resorted to for the sake of saving many other 
precious lives. After all, the quality of an set is 
determined by the motive prompting'it, and when 
the motive for destruction is thé higher good, such 
destruction becomes a duty ard ceases to be hiinsa. 
I would like you to answer this argumént in the 
pages of Young India.” 


The Sannyasi’s argument is agos old. There is no 
doubt that there is very considerable force in it. Had 
it not been so, destruction would not haye.gone on as 
it has from ancient times. Few men are wantonly 
wicked. ‘The most heinous and the most cruel crimes 
of which history has record have beeh éommitted 
under cover of religion or equally cther noble.motive. 
But in my opinion, we are no better cff for the 
destruction that has gone on even under, the highest 
Sanction, that is, of religion. No doubt destruction in 
Some form or other of some life is inevitablé.* Life 
lives upon life. Hence only isthe highest bliss attainable 
ascribed by seers to a state, in which life is ‘possible 
without the necessity of a perishable caso, for whose 
sustenance destruction becomes at all nece’sary. _And 
it is possible for man whilst in ihe body to hopo to 
attain that state, only if he confines himself to 
the least possible destruction, such as is caused in his 
taking of vegetable life. The freer he is, consciously 
and deliberately, from the necessity of living upon the 
destruction of other life, the nearer he is to Trath 
and God. That all mankind is not likely tu accept 
What may appear to bo an unattractive existence does 
not affect the validity cf my argument. Men, who 
lead this Jife of utter selflessness and of pity 
for the meanest creature that lives, enable 
us {0 understand ihe power of God, and serve 
as leaven to lift up humanity, and light its path 
towards its goal. We have no right to destroy life 
that we cannct create. It seems to ine to be 
atheistical to think, that God has created some life 
only to be destroyed by man, either for his pleasure 
or for sustaining a body, which, ne knows, is after all 
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doomed to death any moment. We do not know 
‘what part the many socalled noxious creatures play in 
the economy of nature. We shall never know the 
jaws of Nature by destruction. We haye records of 
men, whose love his travelled beyond their kind, living 
in perfect safety even.in the midst of ferocious beasts. 
Thore sdems to be so much affinity between all life, 
that, tigers, lions and snakes have refrained from 
harmibg then, who have shed all fear of them and will 
approach them as friends. 

The argument, that if I do not destroy a snake 
known to be venomous, he will cause the death of 
many men and ‘women, is deceptive. it is no part of 


my duty to set about seeking out all thd venomous 


creatures and destroying them. Nor need I+take it for 
granted, that if I do not destroy a snake I encounter, 
it is bound to bite the next passer-by. I must not be 
the judge between the, snake and my neighbours. I 


have sufficiently dischargéd my duty to my: neighbours 


if I do unto,them as I would , that they should do 
unto me, and if Ido not expose thom to any greater 
risk than I do myself,tand if I do not better my own 
condition in any way whatsoever at their expense. I 
may not therefore leave the snake in my neighbour’s 
compound as is very often done. The utmost I can 
do is to leave the reptile as much out of harm’s way 
as possible, and warn my neighbours about its 

appearance in the neighb urhood and its disposal by 
me. I am aware, that this ig’ no comfort for my 


neighbours, for any protection; but we are 
living in the »midst of death trying. to grope 
our way to ‘ruth. Perhaps it is as well, that 


wo are beset -with danger at every point in our life; 
for, in spite of our knowledge of the danger , and of 
our precgrious existence, oursindiffergnce to the Source 
of all life is, excelled only by our amazing* arrogance. ~ 
I arm not satisfied with the answer given to the 
Sannyasi. His letter, which is written in Hindi, shows, 
that my correspondent is himself a fellow seeker after 
Truth. Hence only have I felt thd cell to answer 
his query in public. My owrf position is pitiable. 
My iultellect rebels agains! the destruction of any life 
in any ‘shape whatsoever. “But, my heart ig not strong 
enough +o befriend those creatures, which, experience 
has showa, are destructive, The language Of convincing. 
confidence, which comes from actual experience, 
fails me, and it’ will continue to be so, so long as I 


am cowardly enough to fear snakes, tigers and the 
like. I have entered upon the reply with the 
greatest diffidence. - But I felt, that it would 


be wrong not to declare my belief for fear of 
losing caste and being regarded as a dangerous animal 
myself. I was once so regarded by friends in South 
Africa. We. were all sitting at a table, and discussion 
turned upon the very topic I have here discussed. 
They were Hoglish missionary friends.: They did nit 
mind my views about transgmigratiop, cow protection, 


- vegetarianism, though they all appeared to be very 


crude to them. But they could not help botraying 
their disgust, which was written in their faces, when I 
said, that I would not, if God gaye me the courage, 
kill a snake, even if I knew, that not to kill would ba 
certain death for me. Disgust was hidden by the 
suppressed laughter which accompanied, ‘O41! you are a 
dangerous man ihen!’ 
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Work Before Panjrapoles 


[Sjt.¥. M. Parnerkar, whose services have been 
engaged on behalf of the All-India Cow Protection 
Association, has rent me notes of his impressions gathered 
from his visit to Kathiawad where he went in search 
of good cows. In the hope, that his plea for the 
expansion of panjrapoles into model dairies and cattle- 
breeding farms on a moderate scale and under skilled 
management will not fall upin deaf ears, I condense 


them below. M. K. G.] 


One thing that strikes mast a lover of gattle 
when he visits Kathiawad, the home of the well-known 
Gir animals, is tho enormous number, of charitable 
institutions, run as retiring places fdr disabled cattle, 
chiefly cows. They are known as Panjrapoles. When they 
were first started, there was not the deep poverty that 
faces us today. It was then a matter of little 
importance, whether they were economically managed 
or not. But today the condition is altered. No 
such institution can now hope for long to stand well, 
unless it is put ona sound finangial basis. The 
longevity of panjrapoles could only be guaranteed, if 
they became self-supporting. Ij was found, that nearly 
8 lakhs of rupees per year were spent as recurring 
expenses only in Kathiawad on these institutions. Yet 
dt is difficult, if not impossible, to -Secnre even a few 
good cows*in a home for, the best milk-producing cow 
in all India. This tract, once overflowing .with milk, 
produces now hardly any pure and hygienic cow’s milk. 
~The once war-like race of Kathis is now deteriorating 
for want of proper nourishment, notwithstanding 
plentiful grazing facilities for cattle;breeding. Bullocks 
for agricultural labonr are imported by the cultivators 
‘from outside. ~The ‘buffalo is over-powering the cow 
in the production of milk and ghi, and 9d driving her 
off the stage. Time has come for the best brains of 
the country to take up this very important problem. 

There can be nd two opinions 9n the point, that 
the duty of the Gosevak does not end with merely 
saving the cow from the butcher’s knife, but he has 
to stop the deterioration and try to raige the standard 
of milk production. It could be said, that the surest 
way of saving the cow fron going to the slaughter 
house is to make it so expensive that the batcher 
cannot afford to purchase it. This, could only be done, 
when the cow firds a gocd place among the paying 
heads in a dairyman’s or a cattle-breeder’s ledger. The 
productive power of an average Indian, cow has gone 
down so low, that it is difficult for a businessman to 
{ake up the-work. The problem has therefore “to be 
handled on a religious or national basis. 

The work can be accomplished by the existing 
Panjrapoles. They have capital, buildings and above 
all, public sympathy., What ig needed is good manage- 
ment and enterprise. When a Panjra pole maintains about 
100 or 200 retired cattle, it can add a few good cows 
that will support themselves and leave a margin for 
the other heads. If the cuws are well kept, regularly 
pred to good bulls, and the calves well cared for, 
during a-short period these should become places 
where the dairyman can purchase his foundation stock, 
the agriculturist may -get his draft cattle, the fancy 
cattle-keeper the use of a good bull, the needy man 
his sick animals well treated, the’ jgnorant cow-Owner 
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guidance in the.best way of maintaining his livestock, 
and what is more important, all from the child in 
the cradlo 40 the old man on the death-bed may get 
Pure, milk and ifs nourishing products at a moderate 
rate. 


Weekly Letter 


I am thankful that the week has been fairly restful, 
the rush of visitors being manageable. But it i3 certain 
that too much stress cannot be laid on rest, as a fair 
amount of sustained work, whether talking or dictating 
(Gandhiji nowadays does not write himself excepting 
of course on Mondays ),: still exhausts him. Hven when 
the normal outdoor, activity is resumed, there will 


-haveto be a fair” distribution of intervals of work and 


rest. ‘ 
More Lady Visitors 

When I described last week as the ‘ Ladies’ week,’ 
I was not , in the least.exaggerating. In fact it was 
so full,:that séme of the impressions of that week will 
have to bo ‘carried forward’ to the account of this 
wok. The other day a quiet simple-looking lady was 
ushered in with- a rather startling introduction. She 
placed her offering of a few bananas and grapes before 
Gandhiji and waited to bo introduced. ‘This good lady 
ig very desirous of a child, and she particularly wanted 
me’to request you to bless her,’ some one put in on her 
behalf, and nothing embarrassed by the presence of other 
visitors of both sexes sitting there, she seemed to be 
satisfied that her heart’s desire was conveyed to Gandhiji. 
‘Can’t she adopt any one of the beautiful children in 
Mysore?’ was the question that the interpreter duly 
conveyed to her. She smiled. Getting serious, Gandhiji 
said: ‘No, ask her to pick up one of the vast number 
of children in the country, or as many of them as she 
wants, and feed the one that is hungry and clothe the 
otic that is naked and ghelter the one that needs food 
and clothes’ and shelter. Tell her that then she 
will be the happiest mother in Mysore.’ As this was 
being interpreted to her, ‘she almost seemed to read 
Gandhiji’s meaning in bis kindly eyes. ‘ Ask her if she 
ig satisfied.’ ‘ Yes,: she said with unfeigned satisfaction, 
bowed, and went away. 

In a civilised place like Bangalore, it is not unusual 
to have a number of young people wanting autographs, 
though it is curious that ali of them have been ladies. 
They have been invariably asked: ‘Do you know my 
would haye my autograpb, you 
should pay the price, which is to promise to, wear 
Khadi and to'spin religiously for half an hour.’ ‘ We 
have got autographs of many of.the greatest people in 
our albums,” they sometimes argue. ‘You may have 
them; but I have unfortunately set a price on my 
autograph. I have asked it of Nuropean friends too, 
though of course I do not ask them to spin. I am 
satisfied if. they promise to wear Khadi.’ Not being 
able to come to a decision, some cf them leave their 


autograph a'bams. Oae lady, however, took the 
autograph for the price. . But the autograph was 
different from what she had bargained for. ‘ Do you 


know,’ he asked her, ‘what breaking one’s head 
means?’ She looked puzzled. The autograph read: 
‘Having made the promise, I hope yon will keep it. 
To break one’s word is worse than breaking one’s 
head.’ ‘Well;’ Gandhiji added explaining the autograph, 
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‘breaking ono’s head is suicide, and proach of promise 
ig worse than suicide,’ 
‘A Devotee’ 

One day an elderly gentleman came in with a huge 
photo-frame, inside which was a Sheet inscribed with 
mottos- written in cleav, minute hand, in flowery 
designs and with Gandhiji ia the centre. ‘This is 
Ramanama Mantra which J begau writing when you fell 
‘11 and I have now completed it,’ he explainetl. ‘And 
because yoa have bee. able to complete it, you think 
I have recovered ?’ jocalarly asked Gandhiji. ‘Yes, yos, 
said the friend, perfectly delighted to find that 
Gandhiji had gathered the meaning! Next Gandhiji 
proceeded to examine the thing a little more closely. 
‘How many times have you written Rawanama aaa 
not know.’ ‘Bat,’ said Gandhiji, ‘I see that it ig not 
atl Ramanama. There are other inscriptions bosides. ’ 
Aud there was quite a number of them, some of which 
he read out, the most prominent being precepts to wear 
Khadi. ‘ But,’ said Gandhiji, laughing, ‘I don’t see Khadi 
on your person,’ strong!y reminded of the girls in Gujarat 
singing at meetings welcome songs profusely eulogising 
Khadi, themselves being dressed in flimsy, foreign stuff. 
The old gentleman certainly meant well, but unfortunately 
did not see the implication of what he was doing. And 
how could he? The whole world takes the name of 
God without trusting the least little thing to Him! 
‘Well, then, will you wear Khadi?’ asked Gandhiji. ‘I 
make a fair offer. Go to Gangadharrao’s place, Hodli, 
settle down , there, spin away the whole day, learn 
Khadi work, and do all these designs on Khadi.’ ‘ But 
what am I td eat?’ ‘Don’t trouble about that; you 
will give your work, and Gapgadharrao will feed you. 
You will get everything there, including the mangoes ! 
Do you agree?’ He seemed to agree. 

Sir Brajendranath Seal 

The visit of Sir Brajendranath Seal, who, returniog 
from Calcutta, broke journey at Bangalore especially 
to see Gandhiji, was an agreeable surprise, or me 
it was a priceless privilege to have been able to see 
something of that venerable savant, whose humility 
is even deeper than his deep learning and is the 
expression of true culture, ‘I did not like to trouble 
- you when you were ill,’ he said, ‘but I now thought 
I must pay you my homage.’ 

‘I was also wondering, whether J should have to 
leave Mysore without having had the pleasure of seeing 
you, and I am delighted you have come. ; 

‘How many years do you give me?’ added Gandhiji, 
smilingly looking at Sir Brajendranath’s beard. ‘ Sir 
Surendranath was 75 when I saw him before his death, 
and had hoped to live up to 91.’ ~ 

‘What can I give to one who is immortal, who 
has tasted of immortality?’ said Sir Brajondra. And 
for a few seconds there was silence ‘that pent thought 
brings. ” . / 

‘May I kaow,’ asked Gandhiji, with the curiosity 
of one who wanted to learn somotHing from the savant, 
‘may I know what difference yon find b3tween the 
youth of Bengal and the youth of these parts?’ 

‘The Bengali youth is emotional,’ said Sir Brajendra 
after a moment’s deliberation, ‘and idealistic. He has 
what I may call imaginative sensibility or imagination 
combined with a certaia amount of sensitiveness. And 
I am not sure that the idealism does not suffer for 
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want of grit. Whoreas the South Indian youth is more 
practical, eager to learn everything, and to master 
every detail of practical affaire. ° 

‘Is that your reading?’ asked Gandhiji very much 
interested. 

‘Yes, and for a reason. Bengal has been under 
Buddhistic influence, i. ¢, the influence of Buddhistic 
culture for over a thovsand years, and it has left its 
impress on the mind of Bengal. It has been a 
liboraNising influence, You do not find untouchability 
in the form and shape you find in these parts, Bat 
it has made the Bengali youth exclusive too. The 
general typo isas I’ have described, though there ; are 
freaks. and geniuses springing up from time to time. 
But the average is slightly below youths in other 
parts. ’ 

Oae wondered, whether Sir Brajendra was conscious 
that he himself was one of the ‘ geniuses’ he had 
referred to. As though to allow no room for any such 
suspicion, he added: ‘When I am talking of this 
average youth, I have myself in mind. For I kaow 
that I suffer from those failings, and I think 1 know 
myself better than others. The South Indian youth 
has a distinct individuality, has grit, has a capacity for 
tackling great problems. He is at home in subjects 
like mathematics and law, and has a certain amount of 
doggedness and courage which is to be found nowhere 
else. That makes him combative 100. Look at the 
South Indian student expressing his dissent from another 
opivion. ‘No, no, no (ill, illé, illc)," he would say 
with an extraordinary amount of vehemence. And that 
accounts for the sharp differences that we see here, for 
instance, between the different schools of Vaishnavism. , 


‘You talk of courage in the South Indian ?’ asked 
Gandhiji, ‘but what of the great gacrifice aud courage 
of Bengal ?’ . 

‘You mean courage to die?’ inquired Sir Brajendra. 

‘ Yes.’ ; 

‘ But where is there in Bengal the courage to live?’ 

‘Surely, surely,’ said Gandhiji, ‘ you cannot say 80 
with your flowing beard, and with the instance of 
giants like Sir Surendranath Banerji and the Poet, who 
even at this age can dance with the life and vigour of 
a young man of seventeen. And Borodada?’ The 
name of Borodada mado Sir Brajendra forget for a 
moment the matter he was talking about, and he 
paid a warm tribute of reverence t0 that thinker, 
poet and sage, at whom the birds lovingly pecked and 
with whom they played without avy sense of fear. 

We had thought that he would take up the thread 
of his argument again, and treat us to more of the 
fruits of his mature thinking, as he treated’ the membors 
of the Universal Races Congress many years ago. Bat 
he wound up sayiog: ‘Bat who am I to tell all 


these things to one who has had such experience of 
India ?’ 


He again expressed his thankfulness, that he had 
b3en able to come, and gently bowed and touched the 
feat of Gandhiji who was in his bed. 

‘Pray don’t humiliate mo,’ said Gandhiji, deeply 
moved, and bowed obeisance. 

M. D. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV--CHAPTER IX 


A Tussle with Power 

To turn row to the Asiatic Department. 

Jghennesbarg wss the stronghold of the Asiatic 
Cfeers {had heen observing that far from protecling 
the Indians, Chinese and othors, these officers were 
grinding them down. Everyday I had complaints like 
these: ‘The rightful ones are not admitted, whilst 
these who have ro right are smuggled in on payment 
of £100. If you will not remedy this state of things, 
who will?’ I shared the feeling. If I did not succeed 
in stamping cut this evil, I should be living in the 
Transvaal in vain. 

So I began to collect evidence, and as soon as I 
had gathered a fair amount, I approached the ‘Police 
Commissioner. He appeared to be a just man. Far 
from giving me the ccld shoulder, he listened to me 
patiently and asked me to show bim all the evidence 
in my possession, He examined the witnesses himeelf 
and was satisfied, but he knew as well as I that it 
was difficult in South Africa to get a white jury to 
convict a white offender against coloured men. ‘ But, ’ 
said he, ‘let us try at any tate. It is not proper, 
either, to let such crimirals go scot-free, for fear of 
the jury acquitting them. I must get them arrested. 
I assure you I shall leave no stone unturned, ’ 

I did not need the assurance. I was suspecting quite 
a number of officers, but as I had no unchallengeable 
evidence against them, warrants of arrest were issued 
against the two about whose guilt I had not the 
slightest doubt. 

My movements could never be kept secret. Many knew 
that I was going to the Police Commissioner practically 
daily. The two cfficers against whom warrants had been 
issued, had pies, more or less efficient. They used to 
patrol my office and report my movements to the 
officers. I must admit, however, thut these officers were 
go bad that they could not have had many spies. Had 
the Indians ard the Chinese not helped me, they would 
never have been arrested. 

One of theze abscondet. Tos Police Commissioner 
obtained an extradifion warrant sgainst him and got 
him arrested and brovght tothe Transyasl. They were 
tried, and although there was strong evidence against 
them, and in spite of the fact that the jury had evidence 
of one of them having absconded, both were declared 
to be not guilty and acquitted, 


essential part of Satyagraha, 


I was sorely disappointed. 
alsO was very sorry. 


The Police Commissioner 
I got disgusted with the legal 
profession, The very intellect became an abomination 
to mo inasmuch as it could be prostituted fdr screening 
crime. 

Howevor, the guilt of both of the officers was so 
patent that in spite of their acquittal the Government 
could not harbour them. Both were cashiercd and the 
Asiatic Department became comparatively clean, and 
the Indian community wa3 somewhat reassured, 

The event enhanced my prestige ard brought me 
more business. The bulk, though not all, of the 
hundreds of pounds that the community was monthly 
squandering in peculation, was saved. All could not be 
faved, for the dishonest still plied their trade. But it 
was vow possible for the honest man to preserve his 
honesty. 


I can say that though these officers were so bad, 


I had nothing against them personally. They were 
aware of this themselves, and when in their straits 
they approached me I helped them toc. They had a 


chance of getting employed by thé Johannesbarg 
Municipality in case I did not oppose the proposal. A 
friend of theirs saw me in this connection and I agreed 
not to thwart them, and they succeeded. 

This attitude of mine put the officials with whom 
I came in contact perfectly at ease, and though I had 
often to fight with their department and use strorg 
language, they remained quite friendly with me J 
was not then quite conscious that such behaviour was 
part of my nature. I learnt later that 
ard an 


it was sn 


attribute of 
Ahimsa. 


Man and bis deed are iwo distinct things. Whereas 
a good deed should call forth approbation and a wicked 
deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, whether 
good or wicked, always deserves respect or pity as the 
caso may be. ‘Hate the sin snd not the sinner’ is 
a precept which though easy eaongh to understand 
is rarely practised, and that is why 
hatred spreads in the world. 

This is the basis of the search for 
truth. I am realising every day that the search is vain 
unless it is found on ahimsa as the basis. It is quite 
proper to resist and attack a system, but to resist its 
author is tantamount to resisting oneself, 


the poison of 


ahimsa 


For, we are 
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all tarred with the same brush; and yet are children 
of one and the same Creator, and as such’ the divine 
powers witbin us are infinite. To slight 
human being is-to slight those divine powers, as 
thus to harm not only him but, with him the whole 


t 


world. ; 
(Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 


Reform of Panjrapole 


It has been my privilege during my conyalesconce QI 
Bangalore to pay regular visits to the Imperial Animal 
Husbandry and Dairy Tostitute, and to take there, what 
may be called, regular lessons. Mr. William Smith, lee 
is the Imperial Dairy Wxpert and Head of this Instituce, 
and his assistants, have most carefully shown me the 
workivg of the Institute and the different departments 
sato which it is divided. I trust I shall make use of the 
knowledge thus gained in conducting the dairying 
experiment at the Satyagraha Ashram on behalf of the 
All-India Cow Protection Association. As a result of 
several discussions with Mr. Smith I asked him kindly 
to prepare for me notes on the working of panjrapoles 
and on methods of cattle-improvement in our villages, 
which he very kindly and promptly undertook to do. 
I am already in porsession_of two valuable notes. I 
give below his note on Panjrapoles. 

“Some of the existing panjrapoles with more or 
less permanent and assured incomes fre fairly well 
managed, and do provide a comfortable refuge for a 
certain number of cattle which have ceased to ‘be 
economically useful in their cld age. In many of these 
institutions it is however not an uncommon thing, when 
trade is bad and subscriptions are slow in coming in, to 
find cattle being kept in these places in a state of 
starvation which must mean great soffering to the 
animals and which eventually kills them. In cases like 
this instead of being a refuge for the animals the 
Goshala becomes a cow killing institution, the method 
of killing being a cruel death by starvation. In at 
least six cases’ have I seen. the cattle in Goshalas 
being starved to death. The first thing then to be 
done with the existing panjrapoles isto see that they 
do not under any circumstances whatever admit to 
their shelters a larger number of animals than they 
can feed properly, house comfortably and take care of 
until they die a really natural death. 

All the larger panjrapoles with an assured income, 
and which can command capital, should in my opinion 
be divided into three departments, the whole being 
mauaged by a trained dairy farm-manager. 

1. The refuge department where old and eco- 
nomically useless cattle excluding buffaloes shonld 
be comfortably fed and cared for until they die 
naturally. 

2. A dairy department where all cows sent to the 
panjrapole to escape slaughter and capable of breeding 
and all other ccws capable of bearing calves and 
yielding milk shonld be fed, housed and milked as a 
commercial dairy herd with careful milk recording, and 
the milk sold to the best advantage. The very best 
class of stud bulls should bo uged in this herd and all 
calves carefully reared, male3 not good enough for 
issue a3 stud bulls to be castrated and those consi- 
dered good enoagh for breeding either transferred 
to the stud department or issued to villages as 
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breeding bulls. All female stock to be reared 23 
milkers and breeders. When the home-bred progeny 
of this depariment gets too numerons for the panjrapole 
to deal with, they could be sold to reputable Hindu 
owners on the distinct understanding that they are 
to ba returned to the refuge departmont of the 
panjrapole when too old to work or milk. 


3. A stud department where the very best of the 
right class of breeding bulls should be kept at stud for 
the use of the breeders in the district. The ‘service. 
of these animals could bo given free for all cows passed 
by the expert manager as suitable for breeding with the 
panjrapole stud avimals and careful recordé of all servings 
kept. This department might also undertake the 
castration of all unsuitable animals in the district free 
of charge. 


It is not necessary to take any specific steps to 
improve the quality of buffaloes. India cannot afford 
to keep any class of bovin which does not possess dual 
purpose qualities 7. ¢. milk in the case of the female 
ond draught in the case of the male. Generally speaking 
the male buffalo is unsuitable for field or cart work, and 
consequently unlers the males except those required for 
stud purposes are slaughtered at birth, they remain 
an incubus in the country. The majority of tl people 
in India do not approve of the killing of any kind of 
animals, and in any case it is mot an economic propesi- 
tion to rear and kill these avimals for beef, as the 
value of this class cf meat in India is far below cost 
of production. ; 

The buffalo exists ard increases in India owing to 
the poor milking quality of the cows, aud the aim of 
all cattle breeding propaganda ought to be to so increase 
the milk yielding capacity of all. classes of cows, that 
they will not only provide sufficient milk to rear a 
strong, healthy calf, but in addition to this give as 
much milk as pay the ccst of their feed. If and when we 


- attain to this standard there willbe no need for the buffalo 


which will be automatically eliminated by economic forces. 
The existing conditions prevailing in many parts of 
India today where a cultivator keeps two or three cows 
to rear bullocks from and one or two buffaloes to 
provide milk and ghi for his household, cannot continue. 
It is too costly and there is no reason whatever why 
the cows now kept for breeding should not in the 
future rear iheir calves and provide in addition all the 
milk and ghi required by the honsehold. Oar cattle 
have little or no beef value apd Wwe cannot afford to 
keep cows for draught cattle production and bnffaloes 
for milk. The cow alone can and must do both duties. 
For these reasons the panjrapole societies should confine 
themselves to caring for and improving the cow. 
Agriculture ia India depends upon the efficiency of the 
cow as a bullock preducer not the buffalo; and the 
health of the people can be maintained and improved 
by the milk of the cow. In a sense the baffalo is an 
interloper introduced because of the pvor milking 
qualities of the cow. 


If all panjrapoles employed really qualified men 
capable of managing the panjrapoles on the foregoing 


lines, they could dndoubtedly do a great work for 
India. ” 


The reader will observe from the foregoing that 
Mr. Smith has written with a knowledge of the existing 
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them. In his opinion the panjrapols should serve the 
parpose not merely of being a home for aged and other- 
wise ditabled cattle, but also fox protecticg the cow, 
and educating the people in the art of such protection. 
To that end they must have a properly equipped model 
dairy and a stud department. I add to these conditions 
a tannery department. I discussed with Mr. Smith 
the question of addivg tanneries. The idea appeared 
‘attractive to him, but being a Specialist he naturally 
did not want to travel beyond his province. 
Mr. Smith’s cautious remarks about the buffalo are 
worthy of attention. He has not, and he cannot be 
expected to have, the same feoling about atimal slaughter, 
but be recognises that in India any proposition 
suggesteng slaughter of useloss animals would be jast as 
much out of place as a proposition for the destruction 
of aged and disabled parents would be Ho 


anywhere. 
has, therefore, endeavoured to enter Hindu 


into the 


feeling as much ag possible, and suggested means of 


protection and conservation of cattle 
Indian traditions. I hope that managors of panjrapoles 
will study the suggestions made in Mr. Smith’s 
imporiant note and megke the necessary alterations in 
their management, which, I am certaiz, can be made 
with very little extra cost in the beginning, and with: 
much profit in,the end. I must deal in a fature irsue 
with the other-material Mr. Smith has kindly placed at 
my digpdsal.' ; ' M. K. G. 


An All-India Script 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


consistently with 


A Gujarati correspondent wrote some time ago to 
Navajivan a letter advising that I should print Nava- 
jivan in Dayanagari script, so as to ‘give a practical 
demonstratibn of iy belief it the necessity of there 
_ being one script for all India. Although it is my firm 

conviction that there should b3 one script for all the 
Indian languages, and tHat that script can only be 
Devanagri, I could not follow ths correspondent’s advice 
for the reasons stated in my note in Navajivan, and 
which I need not reiterate here. But there is no 
doubt that we ought to seize the opportunity that the 
great national. awskening gives us, of not merely 
popularising the idea but of doing. something concrete 
in that diréction. The MHindu-Muslim madness. no 
doubt stands in the way of a thorough reform: Bat 
before the acceptance of Devanagari script becomes a 
‘universal fact in India, Hindi India has got to ba 
converted to the idea of one ¢cript for all the langusges 
derived from Sanskrit and the Dravidian stock. At 
the present moment we haye Bangali. ¢cript in Bergal, 
Gurmukhi in the Punjab, Siadhi in Sindh, Ooriya in 


Utkal, Gujarati in Gujarat, Telugu in Audhradesha, Tamil , 


in Tamilnad, Malayali in Kerala, Karareso in Karnatak, 
ynot to speak of Kaithi in Behar and Modi in the 
Deccan. If all these scripts’ could be replaced by 
Devanagari for all practical and national purposes, it 
would mean a tremendous step forward. It will help 
+o sclidify Hindu India and bring the different provinces 
in closer touch. Any one who has any knowledge of 
the different Indian languages and scripts knows to 
his cost what time it takes to master a new script. 
- For the love of his country, no doubt, nothing is difficult, 
and time spent in mastering the different scripts, some of 
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banjrapoles. He told me that ho had visited many of 
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which are very beautiful, is in no way idly spent. Bat this 
Spirit of abandon is not to be expacted of millions. 
National leaders have to make things easy for them. 
Therefore, we must have an easily adaptable universal 
script for all, India, and there is nothing 80 adaptable 
and readymade as _ Devangari script. There 18, he 
there used to be, an All-India organisation for this 
very purpose. I do not know what its activities are -at 


present. But if the work has to be dove, either the 


‘original association should be strengthened, or a new 
ene formed for this purpose. The movement * should. 
in no way be confased with the spread of Hirdi or 
Hindustani as the lingua franca. The latter work is 
going on very slowly, but steadily. Use of one script 
will facilitate the spread of one language. Bat the 
functions of the two run parallel only up to a point. 
Hindi or Hindustani is not designed to replace the 
provincial lavguages, but is intended to supplement 
them, and to be used for inter-provincial contact. And 
till the Hindu-Muslim tension lasts it takes tho form 
cither of Urdu written in the Persian script, and 
contaiuing a preponderance of Persian or Arabic words, 
or Hindi written in Devangari, and containing @ 
preponderance of Sanskrit words. When the hearts of 
the two meet, the two forms of the same language 
will be fused together, and we shall have a resultant 
of the two, containing #s many Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic or other words as may be necessary for its 
full growth and full expression. : 

Bat one script is undoubtedly designed to displace 
ali the different scripts so as to render it easy far paople 
belonging to different provinces to learn provincial 
langaages. The best way of achieving the purpose is first 
to make the learning of Devargari script compulsory 
at least for Hindus in all the schools, as it is in Gujarat, 


and secondly to print the important literature in different 


Indian languages in Devyaogari script. Such effort 
has already been made to a certain extent. I have 
seen Gitanjali printed in Devanagari script. Bat the 
effort requires to be made on a large scale, and there 
should be propaganda carried on for the spread of such 
books. ‘Though I know that it is out of fashion just 
now to suggest anything along constructive lines that 
may bring Hindus and Musalmars together, I cannot 
help repeating what I haye said in these columns and 
elsewhere, thas Hindus must leara Urda if they will 
come hearer their Musalman brethren, and Masalmans 
must learn Hindi if they will come nearer their Hindu 
brethren. Those who have faith in real ity between 
Hindus and Musalmans need not be disconcerted by 
the present terrible expression of mutual hatred. 
Their fsith, if it is of any valoe, must make them 
actively bat unobtrusively perform, whenever possible, 
all acts of mutual toleration, affection and courtesy, 
and learning Of one another’s language is the least 


that one can d) in that direction. Is is not better 
for Hindus to learn through the may ably-wriltea 
Urdu books by deyons Musalmans what Musalmans 


think of the Korau and the Prophet, and for Masalmang 
to learn through equally well-written Hindi books 
by devout Hindas what Hindus think of the Gita 
and Krishna thau that the respective parties should 
learo all the bad things that might have been 
said about their respective religious books and 


their inspirers through their ignorant or {fanatical 
detractors ? 
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“Imitaitons of Satyagraha 
(By MK. Gandhi ) 

Aa ianecent paragraph, occurring in a letter in 
feply to one covering other subjects, ha3 led to what 
I yoeniuro to call a thoughtless misrepresentatien of 
Satyograha avd its author. The paragraph is par. of 
a private letter written in Gujarati to Mr. Bharucha. 
It is no thesis on Satyagrahe, and like every letter it 
contains many things urderstood between the writer 
of the original letter ard that of the reply. It was 
not meant for publication. But when Mr. Bharucha 
telegraphed asking for permission to publish the 
paragraph, I had no hesitation in wiring permission. 
It appears from the newspaper report before me that 
the speakers at the Nagpur meeting suggested that I 
shonld have explaired at the time the Nagpur 
Satyagraha wes launched cut what I have explained 
in my letter to Mr. Bharucha. I must dissent from 
the Had Mr. Avari not ascriboed to me 
endorsement of his campaigv, I should not even have 
written the article I did in repudiation. Where I 
capnut help, it is my rule not to hinder by apy 
unecessary, Cr 


view. 


uucalied for interference On my part. 
Insieed, itheefcre, of giving an exhaustive opinion on 
what I then knew of Nagpur Satyagreha, I confined 
myself to a repudiation and an opinion on the general 
atmosphere of yiolesxce prevalent in the country. And 
T carnot help saying that it was an unlawful use to 
make of my private leiter for suspending Nagpur 
Satysgraba, if those who were permitted to see the 
letter did scot accept the reasoning contained in it, 
Moreover when they decided to make public use of the 
letter, thoy owed it t» me to have rrrade clear tu them 
the pviats which they could not understand, or which 
appeared to them to be inconsistent with my previous 
wiitings. They owed it to the enthusiastic vonug men 
in Nagpu- neither te damp their zeal nor to disconcert 
them by hurling in their midst an opinion which the 
receivers did not understand and did not accept. For my- 
kelf 1 do not consider it to be any part of my duty to 
expre:s an Op'nion upon ihe many igsane things that are 
going on in this country, for I am humble enough to 
recognise, that what may appzar to me to ba insane need 
not appear so to those who are doing those acts, and 
may eyen be in reality an epitome of wisdom. Though, 
therefcre, things are being done in the name of 
Satyagiaha in several places, I have not felt called 
ppon to say one word aboat them. And I do suggest 
to the yourg men io Nagpur and to all concerned that 
they are n°t in any way b)und to receive the permission 
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of the Congress to offer Satyagraha or apy other 
resistance to any upjust act so long as they do not use 
the Congress name. And if they are really of opinion 
that the Nagpur S#tyagraha was justified, that it was 
really Satyagraha, it would amount to a desertion on 
their part of their commander and other comrades in 
gaol not to iminediately re-embark upon their campaiga, 
unless they think with me that what they thought was 
Satyagraha was not 80 in fact, 

Having cleared the ground 80 for, let me now try 
to remove the confusion, that the well-meaning friends 
who have undertaken to criticise the letter in quesiion 


have created about Satyagraha. I do maintain that 
of 


tho Arms Ach could not ba broken in terms 
Satyagraha in the way it was in Nagpur. Let it be 


retnembered that the bone of contention between the 
of Nagpur and the Government 
was pot the Arms Act but the unjust and lawless 
detention of many patriolic yourg Bengalis. Té was in 
every way wrong, therefore, +0 <glect the Arms Act 
for Civil Disobediexce. Several speakers have read into 
my letter a meanivg which I hold it docs not bear aud 
was pever intended to bear. As long sgo as LOL? or 
18, I said that amongst the many black deeds of the 
Government, disarmament was the blackest. Acd ont and 
out believer in non-violence, though I am, I hold that 
it is the right of any Indian who wishes to bear arms 
to do so under lawful permission. 1 do snbmii that an 
Arms Act is now and will ever be a necessity of good 
government, I do not believe in the inherent right 
of every citizan to possess as many arms as he chooses 
without a Jicence. Oa the contrary, I hold it to be 
absolutely necessary for good gevercmeant, that the State 
should have the authority to prohibit the holdiag cf 
arms except under prescribed conditions. LI can also 
corceive the possibility of Satyagraha being offered 
agains} an upjust Arms Act or iis unjust administra- 
tion, as I can justify Satyagraha against an unjast 
Act for preventing thefts or other crimes. Bat I do 
maintain that just as Satyagraha cannot bo offered 
against an unjact Crimes Aci by committing the specific 
crimes, so can Satyagraha not be offered against an 
unjust Arms Act by carrying arms. 

Let us also appreciate the distinction between 
Satyagraha and Civil D sobedieuce. All Civil Disobe- 
dience is a part or branch of Satyagraha, bat all 
Satyagraha is not Civil Discbedience. And seeing that 
the Nagpur friends have suspended what they were 
pleased to call Satyagraha or Civil Discb2dience, let 
me suggest for their information and that of othérs 
how Satyagraha can be legitimately offered with 
reference to the Bengal detenues. If they will not be 
angry with mo or laugh at me, let me commence by saying 
that they can offer Satyagraha by developing the power 
of the pzople through Khadi, and through Khadi 
achieving boycott of foreign cloth. They can offer 
Satyagraha by becoming precursors of Hindu-Mnuslim 
uvity, by allowing their heads to ba broken whenever 
there is a quarrel between the two, and whilst there 
is no active quarrel in their parts by performing 
silent acts of service to those of the opposite faith 
to theirs. If Sach constructive methods are too fiat 
for them, and if they will be satisfied by nothing less 
than Civil Disobedience in spite of the violeace of 
thought, word and deed raging rouad uj, I sagge st the 
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following prescription of individual Civil Disobedience, 
which even one man can offer, not indeed in the hope 
of Securing immediate releese of detenues, but certainly 
in the hope of the individual sacrifica ultimately 
eventuating in such release. Let a batch, or only one 
person, say from Nagpur, march on foot to the 
Government House in Calcutta, and if a march is 
irksome or impossible then let him, her, or them beg 
enough money for train fare from friends, and having 
reached Calcutta let only one Satyagrahi march to 
the Government Hovse and walk on to the point 
where he or she is stopped. There let him or her 
stop and demand the release of detennes or his or her 
own arrest. To preserve intact the civil nature of this 
disobedience the Satyagrahi must be wholly unarmed, 
and in spite of insults, kicks or worse must meekly 
stand the ground, and be arrested without the slightest 
oppositioa. He may carry his own food in his pocket, 
a bottle-ful of water, tuke his Gita, the Koran, the 
B ble, the Zend Avesta or the Granth Sahib, as the 
case may be, and his taki. If there are many such 
real Satyagrahis, they will certainly transform the 
atmorprere in an immensely short time, even as one 
gentle shower transforms the plains of India into a 
beautifal green carpot in one single day. 

Yhe gnesiion will legitimately bs asked, ‘If you 
really mean what you say, why don’t you take the 
lead, never mind whether any one follows you or 
not ?’ My answer is: I do not regard myself as pure 
enough to undertake such a heroic missior. I am 
trying every moment of my life to attain the requisite 
purity of thought, word and deed. As it is, I confess 
thet I em swayed by many passions. Anger wells up 
in my breast when I see or hear about what I consider 
to be misdeeds, All I can humbly claim for myself 
ig that I can keep these passions and moods under 
fair subjection, and prevent them from gaining mastery 
over me. But the standard of purity that I want, 
for any such heroic measure is not to have such 
passions at all and yet to hate the wrong. When I 
feel that 1 have become incapable eyen of thinking evil, 
and I hold it to be possible for every God-fearing 
man io attain that state, I shall wait for no man’s 
advice, and even at the risk of bsivg called the 
maddest of men, I shall not hesitate to knock at the 
Viceregal gate or go wherever God leads me, and 
demand what is due to this country which is bsiog 
ground to du3zi today. 

Meanwhile let no man mock at Satyagraha. Lat 
no man parody it. If it is+at all possible, leave 
Satyagraha alone, and the whole field is open for 
unchecked action, Oa a chartless sea in which there 
is no light-house a captain dares whither he wills. But 
a captain who kaowing the existence of a light-house 
and its position, sails anyhow, or takes no precaution 
for knowing the light-house from deceiving stars, will 
he considered unfit for his post. If the reader can 
bear with me, let him understand that I claim to be 
the keeper of the light-house called Satyagraha in the 
otherwise chartless sea of Indian politics. And, therefore, 
it is that I have suggested, that those who make for 
Satyagraha will do well to go to its keeper. Bat I 
know that I have no patent rights in Satyagraha, I 
can, therefore. merely rely upon the indulgence of 
fellow-workers for recognition of my office. 
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Weekly Letter 


The week has come and gone with the Exhibition, 
and the meetings of various bodies like the A. I. 8. A. 
but thanks to the and consideration of all 
concerned, Gendhiji was not troubled about a single 
thing more than was absolutely necessary, and he 
conzequently stocd the strain quile well. The tour 
programme has been fixed up, Gandhiji staying in 
Mysore until the 15th of August and finishing the 
principal places during the period, taking brief intervals 
of rest. 


care 


The Exhibition 

The event of the week has been the South India 
Khadi Exhibition, —the thing that Gandhiji had set 
his heart on, that he wanted to be the auspicious 
beginning of his work after convaletcence, and which 
rather than anything else he wanted to be the ‘ right 
and proper kind of appeal.’ The organisers spared 
no pains to make ihe ‘appeal’ irresistible as will 
appear from the accouat* of the chief features of the 
Kixhibition and of the results achieved. “It is desigaed 
te be really a study for those who want to understand 


what this Khadi movement stands for, and what 
it has been able to do. It is not a mere ocular 
demonstration to be dismissed ont of our minds 


immediately we have gone out of the Hxhibition Court. 
It ig not a cinema. It is actually a nursery where a 
student, a lover of humanity, a Jever of his own 
country may come and see things for himeelf. I 
invite the sceptics to go there, and pause not a few 
moments but a few hours, and I promise that ,he will 
find himself amply rewarded and possibly his scepticism 
also will disappear. I invite the candid critic also to 
go there, and I have no doubi that he will find 
imperfections, he will find the charts not drawn in 
artistic fashion, but he will find heart put into those 
charts.” With these words Gandhiji declared the 
Exhibition open, and it may be safely said that the 
appeal to the student and the critic and the sceptic 
did not fall on deaf ears. It was highly interesting 
to watch all these carefully scanning every chart, 
making noies and discussing amongst themselves or 
with those in charge of the Exhibition, minutely 
studying the different processes and purchasing 
the literature and the simple instruments put up 
for sale. Jt was no less interesting to watch the 
thovsands pack the theatre in which lectures were 
arranged, and listen with patient attentioa and in 
studious silence, to all the papers that were read and 
all the speakers that addressed them from evening to 
evening. All this speaks volumes for the culture and 
courtesy of Bangalore. Whether or not the student, 
the eceptic and the critic visited the Exhibition and 
attended the lectures to any benefit to himself or others, 
whether or not they understood what Gandhiji described 
as ‘the language of the carders and the spinners’ 
and ‘the hidden meaning of the different processes, ’ 
only they can say and Bangalore can say in the 
time to come. As _ Sjt. Gengadharrao Deshpande 
said in one of his speeches, ‘If Bangalore fails to 
respond to the appeal of the Exhibit.on, India 


week, but I have not 
been able to obtain all the necessary figures, An exhaustive 
article will appear next week, 
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fails. For no town or _ province has had the 
privilege and opportunities of Bangalore. With Gandhijt 
in their rmhidst for over two months, with a genuinely 
sympathetic ruler, with a congenial atmosphere for 
Khadi, Bangalore must not fail, Bangalore cannot fail. 
If the ‘untouchability of home-mado cloth,’ to use 
the picturesque. phrase of Mr. Hamza Hussain, has been 
removed from Mysore, let it for al] time take the place 
of all mill-made cloth and revive the sanctity’ and 
integrity of every honie and cottage.’ 


> 


With Adi Karnataka Boys 


Probably no other state is doing quite so much as 
the Mysore State for the uplift of the suppressed classes 
who number 13 out of the total population of 58 lakhs. 
A fair portion of the badget is allocated to’ the 
spread of education and co-operative ‘activity among 
them. Not the least part of the programme for their 
moral elevation are the special free hostels for boys 
going to schoois and colleges, in different parts of the 
State. The students of the Bangalore State Hostel for 
Adi Karnatek boys were brought over the other day 
to Kumara Park by Sjt. Shankarnarayan Rao. Over a 
hundred of them with bright, intelligent faces, some 
of them with the sacred ashes smeared over their 
foreheads as a mark. of their having performed 
ablutions and the morning Sandhya Vandanani, sat 
before Gandhiji and Malaviyaji,*chanting verses in 
Sanskrit, and singing bhajans im Hindi, Kannada and 
Tamil, in flawless pronunciation and perfect voice, 
intelligently answering every question that was put to 
them, and leaving all of us wondering how the 
Hindu community could disgrace itself by cutting off 
one of its vital limb:. Bae aye 

They learn Tamil-Veda, we were told, under a 
Brahmana teacher who grcunds them in the eszentials 
of Hinduism. They are given not only their board 
and lodging but clothes, books,and every thing, the 
State expending nearly Rs. 200 on each boy. ‘ Wo have 
145 boys new, but propose to take in more by cutting 
down Re. 1 monthly that is given them as pocket money, 
But the boys are opposed to the proposal!’ That 
showed the atmosphere of freedom in which they lived. 
But it also indicated the sore spot and Gandhiji, who 
was requested to address a few words of advice 
immediately laid his finger thereon. “I was distressed, 
my boys, to find that you were forgetting your simple 
habits, and were reluctant to part with your pocket 


money for the sake of your brethren. i assure you 


that my father gave me no pocket money, and in 


no other part of India boys of the middle class are 
treated like you. But the State does not house and 
feed and educate you in order that ydu may leara 
idleness and forget simplicity and self-help. You must 
learn to wash your own clothes, cook your own food, and 
do all your work yourselyes. And may I tell’ you? As 
I look at you I feel as though you were all foreigners. 
Can youtell me why?’ The best amongst the students 
immediately answered: ‘ Because we are wearing foreign 
cloth.” ‘That is very good. Now there is no reason 
why you should not be wearing Khadi, every one of 
you. I tell you I could give you for one-fourth the 
price much cleaner caps than you are wearing now. 
The circumstance that your Superiors or your teachers 
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pity,’ said Gandhiji, 


‘the Bible and 


._ Hindus bscome 
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do not wear Khadi need not deter you. You “will not 
drink liquor, or eat beef or carrion, because st baa 
parents or other Adi Karnatakas qo 80. You will on 
the contrary give up all these things, and —_ on 
your Superintendent providing you With Khadi ew 
telling him that in case they are dear you wou 
gladly curtail part of your cloth rations. You must 
know that there are in the country millions of 
children who do not get the education that you get, 
who do not get not only the pocket money you get, 
but not even enough food that your pocket money 
could buy them. I want you for their sake to wear 
Khadi and to learn to spin. Go to the Exhibition and 
see what it has to teach you.’ 


With Missionary Friends 


Among the new missionary friends is a Danish 
couple Mr. and Mrs. Bjerrum, fall of sympathy and 
eagerness to establish an understanding between them- 
selves and those) whom they serve. Gandhiji was 
at his wheel when the friends came. ‘This is a new 
wheel,’ said Mr. Bjerram, ‘different from the ones 
we saw at ‘the Exhibitiov.’ ‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji, ‘it 
is a travelling Charkha. When yon fold it, jt looks 
like a medicine chest, and a medicine chest it is for 
our poor people.’ After giving their pleasant impressions 
of the Exhibition, Mr. Bjerrum began to talk 
of the students of his College. ‘The dress of 
most of our students is’ Europearised,’ he informed 
Gandhiji not without some sorrow. ‘It is a great 
‘that Christianity should be 
mixed up with foreign dregs and foreign ways of eating 
and drinking.’ ‘It is indeed, ’-chimed in Mrs. Bjerrum. 
‘Bat don’t you think a change has already begua?’ 
‘Well,’ replied Gandhiji, ‘a change in thought is 


‘certainly coming over, but not a corresponding change 


in conduct, ‘and with this he narrated some of his 
experiences with the friends of the Y.M.O. A. of 
Caloutta.’ ‘May we know, * asked Mr. Bjerrum, ‘ what 
ferm in your opinion missionary work sheuld take if 
the missionaries are to stay in India?’ ‘Yes. They 
have to alter their attitude. Today they tell people 
that there is no salvation for them except through 
through Christianity. It is customary 
to decry other religions and to offer their own as the 
only One that can bring deliverance. That attitads 
should be radically changed. Let them appear before 
the people as they are, and try to rejoice in seeing 
better Hindus 
Musalmans.. Let them start 
let them enter into what is 


and Masalmans_ better 
work at the bottom, 


best in ‘their life and 
offer nothing ‘imconsistent with it. That will 
maké their work far more efficacious, and 


what they will say and offer to the people will be 
appreciated without suspicion and hostility. In ‘a word 
let them go to the people not as patrons, but as one 
of them, not to oblige them but to serve them and to 
work among them.’ ; 


‘Thank you. We are going to Denmark next 
year and would like to take some message from 
y ou.’ , 


‘ Well, I have given you my message. ’ 


* That we will deliver, bat something ; : 
for our people. ’ § 10 particular 
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‘The external is ‘always an expression of the 
internal, and if the people of © Denmark would serve 
us, let them teach us their life-giving industry of 


CO-Operative dairy and cattle-breeding, ’ 

Gandhiji invited them to go and spend a fow days 
at the Ashram before leaving for home, and they 
gratefully accepted the invitation. ‘I fo. got to mention 
that Mrs. Bjerrum expressed her desire to learn 
spinning when Gandhiji said the missionaries should start 
work at the bottom, and her visit to the Ashram 


should result in making her an expert spinner. M. D. 
Prices Current in Surat 
1609 
William Finch, a gervant of the East India 


Company, sent to England a memorandum on ‘the 
prices of goods in India’ headed ‘Laus Deo in Surat,’ 
and dated ‘Le 380 August, 1609,. which is full of 
valuable information about Indian merchandise in those 
days, and the following excerpts from which will 
therefore be read with interest : 

‘Imp. Indigo ,of, Bian-[a], near Agra, 
60 mam. [ Mahmnudis] per maund. 

‘Indigo of Sicchese [Sarkhej], a place near 
Amadavar and within 2 days journey of Cambaya, 
worth from 25 to 30 mam. per maund. 

‘A coarser sort of Indigo, made at Gembusgar and 
Yorodra, places between Cambaya and this place, 
worth from 15 to 20 mam:... 

‘Cotton wool may here be had what quantity 
your Worship shall desire, from 40 to 60 mam. ger 
candy. ... Cotton yarn of all sorts may here be had, 
both fine and coarse about 8 or 10 mam;‘ per mannd. 

‘Buffetas of Borachia [ Bharuche] very fine from 


worth 40 to 


10 to 50 mam. per piece in abundance, others, more 


gross and cheaper are made at a place called Nosary 


[ Navsari] within a day’s journey of Sarat, as is also 
‘Barochia, or little more... . 


A sort of Calico here called Semijanes are also in 
abundance, it is broader than the calico, and as I 
suppose more fitter for England than the Buffetaes, 
they are of all prices as the former. — 

‘ Here id also a strong sort of cloth called Dhcotie 
21 covad long as’ tho former two, but is yard broad 
or somewhat better, worth 6 m. reasonable good 
cloth, but is also of divers prices. 


‘A gort of cloth called Byramy resembling Holland’ 


cloths, they are of 9 covad long, yard broad and are 
to be bought good cloth for 6 mam: per piece, bit 
are also of divers prices.” 

‘ Seribaff a fine slight stuff or cloth whereof the 
Moors make their Cabayes or clothing, acd as it seems 
to ba should be well sold in Barbary, they contain 18 
and 19 covad in length and is about yard bread also 
and is to he bought of a reasonable fineness for 6 mam: 
per piece, but are also of divers prices. 

‘There is an excellent linen made at Cape Comore 
_ [omorin ] and may be brought hither from Oochee 

(‘Cochin ] in great abundance,... it is about 2 
yards broad or better and very strong cloth and ig 
called Cacha de Comoree.... 

‘ Divers other sorts of linen are here to be bought 
dear, they are more strong and durable than those 
country linens and are some of admirable fineness. If 
God send life, and opportunity serve, I purpose to 
send some of all these kinds for samples... . 


‘and the third part, 


‘If Moorish girdles, Turks and‘closks will yield any 
profit for’ Barbary with the former Serrybaff as they 
seem to mo, I pray give advice, they are here in 
abundance and the gréat chief merchandise. _ , 

* Pintadoes of oll sorts, especially the finest, as it 
seemeth to me, should yield good profit, I mean such 
as are for quilis, and for fine hangings, they are here 
to be had in very great abundance ‘being bronght 
from a place called .Brampore [ Burhanpur |], some 
8 days journey of this placo. 

‘Quilts ready made both of white calicoes and of 
all sorts of painted stuffs are to be had in abundance, 
and very reasonable. 

‘QCalicoes both 
abundance... . 

Then follow the prices current of many other 
articles, which we must skip, but space must be found 
for Finch’s humorous remarks on asafoetida: 

‘ Asafoetida... being exceeding pure and of a horrible 
strong smell, yet the Banygns eat a world of it with 


their victuals, it being very pleasing to their taste, 
but Ged bless mie from it. , 


‘I being sick of wind at my stomach, an apothecary 
brought me cakes to eat whorein the said was mixed, 
but I protest the stinging savour went not forth out 
of my mouth mony days after.’ 

After closing the price list of Indtan goods Finch 
deals with English goods vendible in India, and lastly 
he explains ‘Monies, Weights and Measures ;’ 

‘The Candy is 20 maunds. 

‘The Bahar, [ Bhar?] of elephants’ teeth is 15 
maunds 3/4 every maund containing 40 seers both 
great and small. The maund is of 2 sorts, the small 
maund being 27 1. English, the great 32) 1. English. 
Note that in all this I mention maund simply I mean 
the Surat weight as also the seer. The weight called 
a seer is near upon llcz. and the great [ I/legible; 
1302. ?] 

‘ For nfeasures here are 2 sorts both called covids, 
the smaller, which is for linen, being 26. inches ! 4, 


and the other, which is for cloth, an English gas 
wanting some half inch, ete. 


: Metts are each of value about 11d. Hoglish: 

A vial of 8... worth usually 5m.... Yo every 

marhoodie go "32 pitraes or 31, it being a copper 

mint and varying also as copper riseth and falleth, 
and to every pisa goeth 30 almonds in shells ete.’ 

VALJI GOVINDJI DESAT 


red and blue are here in 


| Important Notice 

The printing of the Autobiography is promising to 
go beyond all our calculations. Whereas we calculated 
the book to cover: between four acd five hundred 
poges, the first two parts only have covered 426 pages, 
together with the index which 
will be appended at the end, will cover some 160 
pages more. We have therefore very reluctantly 
to announce that the book will have to be priced at 
Rs. 5-8-0 instead of Rs. 4-8-0 on publication. 

The increase in price however shall not affect 
those who have registered their orders with full cash 
remittances in adyarce, and the book, will be supplied 
for Its, 4 only, post frec, to those who will send in 
their remittances before the 15th July. 

The exact date of publication wi!! 
in due course, 


be apnounced 
Manager 
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The Goose and the Gander 


To the Editor, Young India 


Dear Sir, 

You affirm that Swaraj is inrpossible without the 
removal of untouchability, even a) it is impossible 
without Hiadu-Muslim unity. I would link up the two 
impossibilities and say that Hindu-Muslim unity ae 
impossible without the removal of untochability — 10 
other words, that Hinda-Muslim unity is impossible 
without Hindu unity. I hope you grant this proposition. 
Andrews is one of those who seem to have realised 
the truth of it. 

But be that as it may, allow me to point out one 
little difficulty in your otherwise most helpful article 
entitled ‘Oar Shame’ in which you so generously 
notice my letter to you printed in the same issue 
(Jane 30th). If, because Hindu-Mauslim unity is 
necessary for Swaraj, special political provision is to be 
made for the Musalmans, as was done by you in your 
scheme published in Y. I. for 19-2-'25 or as is done 
in the latest communal Pact, viz. that of the A. I. C. C. 
which, be it noted, purports to be a general communal 
settlement, and not merely a Hindu-Muslim arrangement 
as you think, — then why leave the suppressed class in 
the cold, when you grant that its unity with the rest of 
the nation is as necessary for Swaraj as Hinda- Muslim 
unity? We leave the woes of our child widows ont of 
these schemes and pacts, because (1) these widows are 
not a community, (2) there is legislation to help them, 
and (3) most of us (rightly or wrongly) do not look 
upon the amelioration of their condition as the sine 
qua non of Swaraj. If legal enactments are useless for 
Touchabie-Untouchable unity, they must be equally so 
for Hindu-Muslim unity. But what do we ficd in actual 
practice? In the name of Swaraj and Hindu-Muslim 
unity, the needs (real or supposed ) of the most clamant 
but not the most needy — community alone are attended 
to in our Acts, Pacts and Schemes And that is 
excused on the plea that special provision for any 
community is a necessary evil. 


Well, I say, if special provision is a necessary evil, 
tolerate it where it is most necessary, 7° ¢. in the case 
of the suppressed class, who, as you have already 
recognised, have a much stropger case for spacial 
treatment than the Musalmans,—and not merely 
where it is most vociferously demanded, as in the case 
of our Islamic countrymen. If communal representation 
is to be allowed in some form or other, in spite of its 
known evils, then allow it in all cases impartially, 
even at the risk of a reductio ad absurdum. ELSE 
mention nO community at all in your scheme, but let 
equal opportunities for all citizens ( and not communities), 
alike in the matter of education, the public services, 
and representation on elective bodies, be the guiding 
inviolable principle of your constitution. 


I hope you will advise our Congress Executive to 
guide themselves along either of these two ways, the 
only logical ways as they appear to a humblo student 
of and worker for his. nation. 
question which of the two we would prefer. Have 
you not, at my instance, committed yourself to the 
latter, which I may call the Rational Nationalist way, 
in Y. I, for 20-8-'25, p. 292? You have; and there- 


For oarselve3 there is no 
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fore I pray that you advise the Congress Committee 
who are charged with tho drafting of a constitution 
for the future government of this country, and who 
have made a public appeal for suggestions towards it, 
not to go in for any unhealthy compromise between 
the oil and water of the two ways, but to stick to 
one of the two, preferably ihe latter. or Reason 
and Justice’ sake, avoid inyidiousness, the original 
sin of the Pact of 1916. 

Karwar (N. Kanara) | 
July 4, 1927 
P. S. Please insert the 
misprint in my last letter: 
In the issue of June 30th last on p. 216 col. 2, 
line 28 for ‘ cow’ read ‘ crow.’ 


I am yours ete., 
S, D. NaApawkARnNt 


following correction of a 


[I entirely agree with my correspondent that if 
thore is a special provision in any future Swaraj 
consiitntion in one cace, there will have to be in 
every other similar case, whether there is clamouy in 
connection with it or not. I have in my recent 
article on Hicdu-Muslim unity given my deliberate 
opinion against any legal enactment with reference to 
any understanding that might be arrived at betweon 
Hindus and Musalmans. No special legislation without 
a change of heart can possibly bring abont organic 
unity. And when there is a change of heart no snch 
legislation can possibly be necessary. My effort which 
takes the form of prayer in our present helpless condition 
is mainly devoted to procuring that chavge of heart. 
And what is true of Hindu-Muslim unity is more true 
of the suppressed class. No protective legislation 
will help them unless the so-called higher class Hindus 
cleanse themselves, and are eager to do justice to the 
suppressed class. And when they have cleansed them- 
selves no sach legislation is necessary. At the present 
moment law enables them to use public schools and 
public wells, but the so-called high class Hindus success- 
fully prevent their use by them, What, therefore, I 
would advise all fellow-reformers in this direction is to 
concentrate attention upon bettering in a concrete 
condition the lot of the suppressed class by providing 
schools, wells, and temples for them, and reformers 
themselves using all these in preference to those from 
which the suppressed classes may be excluded. 


M. K, G. ] 


Non-resistance in China 
The following incident is described by Paul Jones, 
an American in Shantung: 

‘At Tsinan-fu, the capital of the province of 
Shantung, the student strikers came into contact 
with Japanese soldiers, who had been ordered to 
arrest all students found on the streets at noon of 
June 12, 1919. As the forces consisting of mounted 
infantry led by an officer with drawn sword 
advanced, the lads knelt on the street and with 
tears streaming down many a face they cried, 
‘This is a matter of conscience.” As they saw 
this scene the soldiers refused to obsy their 
superior’ and the students were safe.”  ( Cases’ 
Non-violent Coercion, pp. 341-42 ). 


V. G. D. 
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Notes 
The Late Sir Ganga Ram 


The death of Sir Ganga Ram removes from our 
midst an able and practical agriculturist, a great 
philanthropist and a friend of the widow. Though 
advanced in yearr, Sir Ganga Ram _ had the energy of 
youth. His optimism was equal to the obstinacy with 
which he held on to his views. I had the privilege 
of coming in fair contact with him recently. And 
though we cculd not agree on geveral matters, I 
recognised in him a sincore reformer and a great worker. 
And although, with all the respect due to his age and 
experience, I expressed my dissent from many of his 
views with energy and insistence, his affection for. me, 
whom he regarded ccmparatively to him as a young 
man of but yesterday, grew with my opposition to some 
of his extraordinary views on Indian poverty. He was 
so eager for lorg discussions with me, and so hopeful 
of weaning me from the error of my ways, that he 
offered to take me to Kngland at his own expense, 
and premised to drive all the nonsense out of my head. 
Though I could not accept the offer which he had 
seriously meant, I wrote to him on the eve of his 
departure, promising to see him and undertaking to 
convert him to the creed of the spinning wheel, which 
he thought was fit only to be burnt as firewood. 
The reader may well imagine my grief therefore over 
the news of his sudden death. But it is a death which 
we could all wish to have. For he went to Engiand 
not on a pleasure trip, but on what he considered to 
be a peremptory duty. He has therefore died in 
harness. India has every reason to be proud of having 
a man like Sir Ganga Ram as one of her distinguished 
gons. I tender both my congratulations and condo- 
lences to the family of the deceased reformer. 


Congress President for ’28 

The election of Dr. Ansari as President of the 
National Assembly for the coming year is a foregone 
copelusion. There is no one on the national horizon 
to challenge the election. Dr. Ansari is as good an 
Indian as hoe is a Musalman. He has been neyer 
suspected of fanaticism. He has been continuonsly 
Joint Secretary of the Congress for years. His recent 
efforts to promote union are well-known. And as a 
matter of fact, had I not stood in the way at Belgaum, 
Shrimati Sarcjini Devi at Cawnpur and Sjt. Srinivas 
Iyengar at Gauhati, Dr. Ansari would have been elected 
on any of these occasions. Hur his name was on every- 
body’s lips when these elections took place. But 
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Special reasons postponed Dr. Ansari’s claim, and it now 
Seems, that fates had conspired to postpone the election 
80 that he might come in when he was most wanted. 
If any possible scheme of Hindu-Muslim unity is to 
be found acceptable to both the parties, Dr. Ansari 
undoubtedly is the man to pilot such a scheme through 
the Congress. I respectfully dissent from the view, 
that in a Congress which is predominantly Hindu, a 
Hindu should be the President, so that such a scheme 
might be claimed to have whole-hearted acceptance by 
the Hindus. On the contrary, nothing can ba more 
auspicious for the inauguration of such a scheme than 
that, in spite of the poisonous atmosphere prevailing in 
the country, a national association containing a 
preponderating majority of Hindus should unanimously 
and whole-heartedly elect a Musalman as its President. 
That fact by itself would be an earnest of the Hindu 
desire for such unity. And of all the Musalman 
nationalists, there is no Musalman more respected 
than Dr. Atsari by the Masalmans in general. It is 
therefore, in my opinion, in every way desirable, that 
Dr. Ansari should guide the National Congress during 
the coming year. For it is not merely the passivg 
of a scheme that is wanted, but a proper working of 
it it, perhaps, more necessary than its acceptance by 
the two parties. And assuming that a scheme accept- 
able to both is passed, ceaseless watch will be required 
during the coming year as to its operation. Dr. Ausari 
is the most fitted for this work. I hope, therefore, 
that all the provinces will unanimously recommend 
Dr. Ansari’s name for the highest honour that -is in 
the gift of the National Assembly. 


Khadi in Udaipur 


Some time ago the daily press published the news 
that Khadi workers in Bijolia were arrested, and that 
the mansger of the Khadi organisation there was 
required to give an undertaking that he would give 
notice to the authorities of any person coming to 
him. On receiving this information Sheth Jamnalalji 
proceeded to Udaipur to ascertain the true situation. 
Having seen the authorities in Udaipur and then 
having gone to Bijolia, Jamnalalji came to Bangalore 
for attending the meeting of the Council of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association, and the South India 
Khadi Exhibition. During the Bangalore visit, he 
told me that it was quite true that two Khadi workers 
had been arrested in Bijolia, and that they were 
arrested not for doing Khadi work, but under the 
suspicion that they were meddling with the politics 
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of the state. The avthorities assured Jamnalalji, that 
they not ‘only did not wish to interfere with Khadi 
work, but that they welcomed Khadi workers, and that 
they were even prepared to give Khadi work substantial 
help pnder well-defined conditions. Jamnalalji then 
saw the locai authorities in Bijolia, and ~ it has now 
been arranged, that no undertaking is to be taken 
from the Khadi workers, it being understood between 
Jamnalalji and the Iccal authorities, that the Khadi 
workers will not directly or indirectly take part in or 
interfere with the politics of the state, and that they 
will confine themselves mercly to the organisation of 
the people for Khadi production and sales. Jamualalji 
had no hesitation in giving the undertaking for the 
simple reeson, that it has been the uniform and 
invariable practice of the Charkha Sangha to confive 
its work in the Indian states purely to Khadi work. 


| M. K. G. 
-Weekly Letter 


Hindi Performance for Khadi 


The week began with Gardhiji’s attendance at the 


special dramatic performance — Kabir — organised. by 
the Amateur Dramatic Association of Pandit Taranath. 
The idea was beautifully conceived and beautifully 
carried out. For the A. D. Association to have 
thought of giving the bonefit of their dramatic 
talent in aid of the Khadi Fund was a happy idea, 
to ‘have chosen and executed a piece on Kabir 
showed Pandit Taranath’s delicate sense of propriety 
and clean taste, and to have got it done in Hindi by 
amateur actors mostly dressed in Khadi showed the 
Hindi and Khadi propagandist in Pandit Taranath at 
his best. No wonder the triple combination rivetted 
Gandhiji, for whom this was perhaps the first dramatic 
performance, during recent years, in which he sat ont. 
A dramatic critic might perhaps have noticed a few 
incongruities here and thore, and one would have 
wished that Pandit Taranath had completely carried 
out the revolt against the present day drama by avoid- 
ing all clap-trap oratory in the mouths of his actors 
and by simplifying the stage and adapting it to the 
life and time it was meant to represent. But that, 
' possibly, was not his object. The whole idea was to 
popularise Hindi and Khadi. Whilst, therefore, Gandhiji 
summed up his criticism in just one phrase, —-Kabir<in 
‘a modernised form,—he paid to all concerned a tribute 
of praise which was well deserved. He thanked them 
for the threefold pleasure of ‘having giver to the 
self-appointed representative of Daridranarayan -a purse 
not to be counted’, of listening in South India to 
‘Hindi exquisitely pronounced and rendered’ and of 
seeing the majority of actors dressed in Khadi, and 
said : : 


‘‘The actors have realised the painI feel when I do- 


not see a single countryman of mine in Khadi, be he a 
prince or a peasant, a lawyer, a doctor ora businessman, 
be the person a man or woman, belonging -to the 
highest or the lowest strata of society. I am hoping 
for a day when all will follow this common dharma’ of 
our motherland, and I hope, that what has been acted 
will be translated into life by the actors and be a 
a permanent part of them and us. I assure you that 
among the pleasant recollections that I shall carry 
with me, if God permits me to leaye Karnatak alive, 


relationship with the southern portion. It 


the memory of this evening will not be the least 
pleasant.” 


It was also in the fitness of things, that one of the 
members of the Mysore Executive Council should have 
been chosen to giye the purse of Rs. 500,. constituting 
the net proceeds, to Gandhiji. 

At the Hindi Conference 

Pandit Harihar Sharma, tho head of the Hindi 
Prachar work in South India, availed himself of Gandhiji’s 
presences in Bargaloro by having ‘a Hindi Conference 
under the presideatship of Babu Rajendraprasad. The 
theatre in which the Conference held its sittings iss 
packed to the full by men and women interested in 
Hindi. The report of Prachar work during the last nine 
years shows, that the Hindi movement in South India 
has made. considerable headway. The Hindi Prachar 
Office at Madras holds five examinations every year, and 
from 1922 to 1927 -no less than 4,569 persons (of whom 
471 were ladies) drawn from colleges and schools and all 
professions appeared for these examinations. They have 
centres in Tamil Nadu, Andhra and Karnatak, and 
besides a hundred thousand rupees collected by Gandhiji 
and Jamralalji from the’North, Pandit Harihar Sharma 
has succeeded in collecting Rs. 40,000 from South 
India itself. The office has a Hindi Prachar Press which 
has already issued thirty publications, for which there is 
an, evergrowing demand, ard a monthly journal in Hindi 
ealled Hindi Pracharak is also being conducted. As 
a result of the activities ot the prachaxaks Hindi 18 
slowly spreading among the people, a number of schbols 
and colleges have introduced Hindi in their curricula, 
and the Andhra University has made Hindi an optional 
subject for the Intermediate Examinatiov.. On the last 
day of the Conference Gandhiji addressed a fervent 
appeal to the South Indians to carry on the 


important work more effectively afd put it on a firm 
foundation. 


“India,” he said, “is divided into two parts today, 
and the portion north of the Vindhya has no heart 
is the 
duty of the South to learn the language of the North 
which is far larger. When I find it oasy to travel from 
Sindh to. Bengal with a little bit cf my knowledge of 
Hindi, it is impcssible in these parts’ to get along 
without Hnglish. Unless you learn Hindi, you will not 
break through the Vindhya that stands between the 
South and the North. I do not want you to ignore 
your, vernaculars,,— you may be~as prond of them, as 
I am of mine,— but if we would be Indians and not 
merely Gujaratis, Bengalis, Tamilians or Karnatakis, 
wé ought, to learn Hindi. It is not. difficult to learn. 
Those, who have learnt it, have not taken more than 
six months studying two hours a week. I appeal to 
you to devoie that brief period t¢ the service of the 
motherland. : 

‘* Different from the question of a lingua franca is 
that of a common script. Whereas knowledge of Hindi 
enables you to come in» contact with people of ~ the 
North and send out your hearts to them, adoption on 
your part of Devanagari as the script for your verna- 


culars enables the people in the North to come in close 
contact with you. 


‘‘ Now is the question of funds, I am glad, that 
South India has begun to contribute towards the 
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expenses of the Prachar. But a yearly expenditure of 
Rs. 10,000 is necessary for the work, and I appeal to 
you to find that amount from South India.” 


With the Students 


On) the. 12th there was a general meeting of the 
students in ‘Bangalore who prespated a parse of Rs, 1,700. 
A copy of the addregs which wags in Kannada was given 
to Gandhiji tranccribed if Devanagari script, and it 
was read by one of the youngest of the students. The 
theatre was packed to its fullest capacity, and the boys 
listened to Gandhiji’s*Hindi speech with close attention. 
It was an appeal for a study of Hindi, and for a better 
expiation, than they had dono by presentiag a purse 
of Rs. 1,700, of the, sin of receiving education which was 
being paid for by the poor, and which again was paid 
for out of a tainted source of revenue like drink and 
intoxicating drugs. The latter part of the speech was 
a plea for observance of brahmacharya by a life of 
restraint cf the palate: “The ancient word for a 
vidyarthi (student ) was brahmachari, because all his 
study and activity had as their objective the search of 
Brahman, and he built his life on a sure foundation 
of. stoic simplicity and self-resiraint, which every religion 
has enjoined on the student. He who let the reins 
of his passions and desires [ooce in his youth was 
nevér able to curb them in his old age. I do not 


want you to eschew | play andrconfine yourself to the . 


closet. But let all your work and play have the exalted 
objective of a life of restraint, let them take you 
nearer to God.” 


At the Science Institute 

The next day Gandhiji visited the Science Institute. 
The Director showed him over che different depart- 
ments, — electrical, chemical and bio-chemical, — on 
which money ‘has been poured: like water. He looked 
quite absorbed in thought as he mechanically listened 
to the professors who were explaining the different 
things, possibly thinking of the Frankenstein's monsters 
that the boys were learning to create, of the tax-payer 
who had not event the remotest hope to get a return 
for the money ho was payirg for the costly experiment, 
and possibly of the great donor who had given his 
three millions for the welfare of the motherland. 
When the students gathered together to present him 
the purse of Rs.325, he had probably decided to say 
nothing more than a word of thanks. But he could 
not contain bimeelf, once he opened his lips. For a 
few minutes the students stood spall-bound listening to 
that outpouring of the heart, severe, yet suave. 

«[ was wondering where do I come in?” he 
exclaimed with a sigh. “ There is no place here for 
& rustic like me who has to stand speechless in awe 
and wonderment. I am not in a mood to say much. 
All I can say is, that all theses huge laboratories and 
electrical apparatus you see here are due to the labour, 
__ ynwilling and forced, — of millions. For Tata’s thirty 
lakhs did not, come from , outside,. nor does tho Mysore 
contribution come from anywhere else but this begar 
world. Jf we were to meet the villagers and to 
explain to them, how we are utilising their money on 
buildings and plants which will never benefit them, 
but might perhaps bevefit their posterity, they will 
not understand it. They will turn a cold shoulder. 
But we never take them into our confidence, we take 
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it ag a matter of right, and forget,+ that the rule of 
‘no taxation without representation’ ‘applies to them 
too. If you will really apply it to them, and realise 
your responsibility to render them an account, you 
will see that there is another side, t0 , all these- 
appointments. You will” then find not a little but a 
big corner in your hearts for them, audwif you will 
keep it in a good nice condition, you will utilise your 
knowledge for the benefit of the millions on whose 
labonr your education depends. I shall atilise the 
purse you have given me for Daridranarayan. The 
real Daridranarayan even I have not seep, but know 
only through my imagination. Even the spinners who 
will get this money are not the real Daridranarayan 
who liyes in remote corners of distanf villages which 
haye yet to be explored. I was told by your professor, 
that the properties of seme of the chemicals will iake 
years of- experiments to explore. “But who will try to 
explore these villages ? Just a8 some of the experiments 
in your laboratories go on for all the twenty-four hours, 
let the big corner in your heart remain perpetually 
warm for the benefit of the poor millions. 

“I expect far more from you than from the ordinary 
man in the street. Don’t be satisfied with having 
given the little you have done, and say, ‘ We have done 
what we could, let us now play tennis and billiards. z 
{ tell you, in the billiard room and on the tennis court 
think of the big debt that is being piled against you 
from day to day. But beggars cannot be choorers. 1 
thank you for what you have given me. Think of the 
prayer I have made’ and translate it into acticn. Don't 
bo afraid of wearing the cloth the poor women make 
for you, don’t be afraid of your employers showing you 
the door if you wear Khadi.” I would like you to be 
men, and stand up before the world firm in your convie- 
tions. Let syour zeal for the dumb - millions be not 
gtifled in the search for wealth. ~I tell you, you can 
devise a far greater wireless instrument, which does not 
require external research, but internal, — and all research 
will bo useless if it is not allied to “internal research,— 
which ean link your -hearts with those of the millions. 
Unlegs all the discoveries that you make have the 
welfare of the poor as the end in view, alk your work- 
shops will be really no better than ‘Satan’s workshops, 
as Rajagopalachari said in joke. Well I‘haye given 
you enough food for thought, if you are in a reflective 
mood, as all research studonts ought to be.” 

At the Mahila Samaj 

The Mahila Samaj entertained Gandhiji to, beantifal 
music the same evening, and presented a purse of Rs. 225. 
But not all the music and the purse could satisfy _ 
him. : 

“ Daridranarayan is insatiable, ” he said, ‘‘and there 
is room enough in his belly for all the morey and the 
ornaments you can give. The ornaments are your 
stridhan and you have a right to dispose it of as you 
like. .Your real ornaments are your virtues, and you 
will be doing real service to the, poorest of the land by 
disposing of part of your jewellery.” The response was 
spontaneous and hearty. The sisters vied with one 
another in giving their bangles and rings and money, 
and the memorable scenes of 1921, when women in all 
provinces gave away their cherished ovuaments, wors 
repeated in Bangalore on the evening of the 13th. 

M. D. 
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Starving Municipal Boards 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The brief address, that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel 
delivered before the Firat Conference held in Gujarat 
of its Municipalities and Local Boards, is worthy of 
study by every one interested in the efficient working 
of Muncipalities, Local Boards and District Boards. It 
is pecked with facts as startling as they are disturbing. 
On the one hand, he says, the responsibilities of 
these bodies have been increased by conferring on 
them larger rights, aud on the other, the means of 
discharging those responsibilities have been somehow 
or other curtailed. Himself being President of one of 
the first cless Municipolities of India, he has a long 
record of municipal service behind him. Even the 
Government have been obliged to give his administration 
of Ahmedabad Manicipality unstinted and unmixed 
praise, He has slaved for his Municipality as few 
persons haye done. Like Phirozeshah Mehta, baving 
accopted the chair,he has held the work of his office to 
be far more important for him than any other national 
work, no matter how urgent or greater in extent it 
might be. Having made the choice of his dharma, he has 
preferred it, even though a superior has often called 
for the exercise of his singular abilities and powers 
of application. His address, therefore, needs ‘to ba 
giudied carefully by every one concerned. He backs 
his asserticns with concrete facts which anybody may 
challenge. He thinks that the 157 Municipalities of 
tho Bombay Presidency are economically in straitened 
circumstances. In some cases, he says, the salaries of 
municipal teachers are in arrears. Their incomes are 
raally inadequate for the work before them. Their 
sanitary measures have to be held in abeyance for 
want of fands. Compulsory education schemes are 
shelved for similar reasons. He adduces in support 
of many of his statements his own painful experience, 
and he sevorely criticises the Government’s niggardly 
policy in connection with Manicipalities. 


The President is as unsparing of the citizens as he is 
of the Government. He exclaims: ‘ Citizens of our 
cities regulate their lives as if they were Jiving not in 
cities but in villages, and therefore, many houses have 
no sanitary accommodation or receptacle reserved for 
collection of rubbish. They do not hesitate to keep 
their cattle anyhow, thovgh living in crowded 
quarters. Shepherds bring their droves of cattle 
and plant them in the midst of cities with the 
greatest urconcern. Generally speaking, pecple are 
indifferent about observing simple rules of health and 
senitation: They neither know how to observe them 
for themselves or for the sake of their neighbours. It 
is common experience to see them shoving rubbish on 
to their neighbour's yards. They do not hesitate to 
throw from their heights robbwh°ér water on to the 
streets heedless of the passers-by. They would spit any 
where, they would perform their natural functions any- 
where. The condition of villages ‘is no better. Rubbish- 
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heaps meet your gaze on approaching them. Village 
ponds become stinking cess-pools, and soaking dirt near 
village wells is a common feature. ° jt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel says, and most people would agree with him, 
‘that it would be criminal to look to the Government 
for help in such matters. ’ 

I suppose, that he has purposely refraiced from touch- 
ing in his address upon the petty intrigues that go on in 
Municipalities, and make the work of the real worker and 
reformor almost an imp ssibility. Some of the foremost 
workers tried, but to meet Ffevere disappviot ment. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in Allahabad, Babu Rajendra- 
prasad in Patna found intrigues to be too trymg for 
them. Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das strove manfally 
against heavy odds, and the responsibility nearly 
crushed him. The fact is, that the municipal voter 
bas not yet become alive to a sense of his civic 
responsibility. He does not regard himeelf as tn any 
way responsible for the well-being of all the citizens. 
Our cducational system is not designed to give 
an object-lesson in corporate responsibility. Municipal 
councillors therefore neod feel responsible to no one. 

In the heyday of non-cooperation, I ventured 
to suggest that if the people had really developed 
a sense of civic responsibility, three-fourths of the 
municipal work could be done- without Government's 
assistance or patronage. \I showed by takirg facts 
and figures of muricipal work in Mehmadabad, 
that tho citizens cculd manege their 
work with half the cost without having a statutory 
Municipality. And I showed too that a statutory 
Municipality became a necessity only when the 
councillors had no cooperation from the pzople, 
or when they wished to force their reform 
schemes down tho throats of unwilling citizans. They 
necded in a small place like Mebhmadabad no elaborate 
machinery to light their streets, to clear their 
latrines and their roads, and to manege their schools, 
and there could be no question of police, if the citizens 
were all gocd and pure, or if they had a citizen guard 
for guarding peaceful citizens against thieves, loafers or 
hooligans. Those men, who are real servants of the 
people, would become municipal councillors for the sake 
of service. and not for the sake of gaining fame or 
engaging in intrigues and finding employment for their 
needy friends or relatives. What is wanted, therefore, 
is zealous education of the people on the part of workers, 
not merely by means of speeches, but through silent 
social service rendered without the slightest expectation 
of roward, even in the shapeof thanks, but on the contrary, 
with every expectation of receiving the execration and 
worse of a public enraged over any attempt to make 
it give up its superstitions or insanitary habits. I know 
of a poor sanitary inspector, who was very nearly lynched 
for His zeal in impartially getting hold of all the culprits, 
who with criminal indifference dirtied the streets of 
the towo, whose sanitation the pour man was paid 
to guard. 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhé ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER X 


A Sacred Recollection and Penance 


A variely of incidents in my life haye conspired to 
bring me in closo contact with people of meny creeds 
and many communities, and my experionco with all of 
them warrants the statement, that I have known no 
distinction between relatives and strangers, countrymen 
aud foreigners, white and coloured, Hindus and Indiavs of 
ether faiths, whether Musalmans, Parsis, Christians or 
Jows. I may say, that my heart has been incapable 
of making any such dis'inction. I cannot claim this 
as a special virtuo, as as it has been in my very 
nature, rather than a result of any effort on my 
part, whereas in the case of ahintsa 


( non-violence ), 
brahmacharya (celibacy), a@parigraha 


(non-possession) 


avd other cardinal virtues, I am _ fully conscious 
of a continuous striving for the cultivation of 
them. 


When I was practising in Durban, my office clorks 
efien stayed with me, and thoro were among them 
Hindus and Christians, or to describe them by their 
provinces, Gujaratis and Tamilians. I do not recollect 
havirg evor revarded them as anythirg but my kith 
and kin. I treated them as members of my family, 
and had unplessantnesses with my wife if ever she 
stood in my way of treating them as such. One 
of the clerks was a Christian, born of Pancbama 
parents. 

Tho recms cf the houre, which was built after the 
western model, had no oatlets, as there should be 
rene, for discharging dirty water. Each room had 
therefore chamberpots. Rather than have these 
cleaned by a servant or a sweeper, my wife or I 
attended to them. Tho clerks who mado themselves 
compictely at home would naturally clean their own 
pots, but the Christian clerk was a new-comer, and it 
was our duty to attend to his bedroom. Mrs. Gandhi 
managed the pots of the others, buat to clean those 
used by one who had been a Panchama seemed +o her 
to be the limit, and we fell out. She could not bear 
the pots being cleaned by me, neither did she like doing 
so herself. Even to-day I ean picture her chiding 
me with her eyes red with anger, and _ pearl-drops 
streaming through them, as she was descending the 
ladder, pot in hand, But I was acruelly kind husband. 
I regarded myself as her teacher, and so harassed 
her cut of my blind love for her. 

I was far from being satisfied by her merely 
carrying the pot. I would have her do it cheerfully. 
So I gaid, raising my voice: ‘I will not stand this nor- 
sense in my house.’ 

The words pierced her like an arrow. 

She shouted back: ‘Keep your house to yourself 
and let me go.’ I had forgotten myself, and the 
spring of compassion had dried up in me. I caught 
her by the hand, dragged the helpless woman to the 
gate which was just opposite the ladder, and proceeded 
4o open it to push her out, The tears were running: 


‘Have 
forget 


down her cheeks in torrents, and she said: 
you no sense of shame? Must you 80 far 
yourrelf? Where am I to go? I have no parents or 
relatives here to harboor me. Being your wife, you 
think, I must put up with your caffs and kicks? 


Vor Heayen’s sake behave yourself, and shut the 
gate. Let us not be found making scenes like 
this !’ 


I put on a brave face, 
and shut the gate. If my wife could not leave me, 
neither could I leave her. We have had numerous 
bickerings, but the end has always been peace between 
us. The wife, with her matchless powers of enduratce, 
has always been the victor. 


but was really ashamed, 


Today, I am in a position to narrate the incident 
with some detachmont, as it belongs to a period out 
of which I have fortunately emerged. I am no longer 
a blind, infatuated husband, I am no more my wife's 
teacher, Mrs. Gandhi can, if she will, be as unpleasant 
to me today, as I used to be to her before. We are 
tried friends, the one no longer regarding the other 
as the object of Just. She has been a faithful nurse 
throughout my illnesses, serving without any thought 
of reward. 


The incident in question occurred in 1898, when I 
had no conception of brahmacharya. It was a time, 
when I thougnt that the wife was the object of her 
husband’s lust, born to do her husband’s behest, rather 
than a helpmate and a comrade and a partner in the 
husband’s joys and sorrows. 


It was in the year 1900 that these ideas underwent 
a radical transformation, and in 1996 they took corcrete 
shape. But cf this I propose to epeak in its proper 
place. Snffice it to say that with the gradual 
disapp2arapce in me of tho carnal appetite, my donsestic 
life became and is becoming more ard more peaceful, 
sweet and happy. 


Let no one concluds from this narrative of a sacred 
recollection, that we are by any means an ideal couple, 
or that there isa complete identity of ideals between us. 
Mrs. Gandhi herself does not perhaps know whether 
she has any ideals indepsndently of me. It is likely 
that many of my doings have not her approval even 
today. We never discuss them, I see no good in 
discussing them. For she was educated neither by her 
parents, nor by me when I ought io have. But she 
is blessed with one great quality in a very considerable 
measure, a quality which mest Hindu wives possess in 
a measure. And it is this; willingly er nawillingly, 
consciously er unconsciously, she has censidered herself 
blessed in following in my footsteps, and has never stood 
in the way of my endeavour to lead a life of restraint. 
Though, therefore, there is a wide difference betweon 
ut intellectually, I have always had the feeling 


that ours is a life of contentment, happ.ness and 
progress. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 
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ee South India Khadi Exhibition 


The Exhibition natarally divided itself into several 
departments: (1) Demonstartion;~ (2 ) Propaganda; 
(3) Specisl Exhibits; (4 ). Stalls; (5) Competition. 
From start to finish education was the primary aim, 
and so far as the parely educative part was concerned, 
South India not depending merely on its own resources 
drew on othor parts as well. The Technical Depart- 
ment cf the All-India Spinners’ Association was there 
with its own miniature exhibition containing in § narrow 
room Khadi's all wealth.’ The Sabarmatr Ashram 
sent its best spinner and carder. Pt. Malaviya, Babu 
Rajendraprasad and Sheth Jamnalel Bajaj addressed 
large crowded meetings. Last but, not least the 
Rashtriya Strisabha of Bombay was there with its 
indefatigable secretary, Miss Mithubai Petit tq dazzle 
the fashionable world with all-tho variety that Khadi* 
can provide. But I shall take the departments one 
by one. a 

1. Demoustraiios: What Sjt- Rajagopalachagiar 
called the ‘nerve’ of the Exhibition was its - demon- 
stration department, composed primwily of spinuers 
from Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Andhra. This was 
in the fitness of things, for spinning is the backbone 
of the whole Khadi movement. There ware carders and 
weavers too, but the cynosure of wondering eyes was 
the group of spinner women. The blind old mother 
Basavva, from Belgaum, the ‘oldest of all the 
demonstrators, spinning away at hor wheel, not mind- 


ing the spectators for she had no eyes to“see, them, | 


was really the eye with which every one was invited 
to see things for himself or herself. Her neighbour 
was Viramma from Andhra, a_ stately ‘ figure, demon- 
strating with the deft and graceful movement of* her 
hands the witchery of spinning. Whilst those who 
knew the art paused to watch and observe her and 
her friend, who was preparing the cotton and making 
beautiful slivers for her, in order to catch something of 
the cunning of their fingers, others stood speechless in 
the vacant admiration of ignorance. In a corner was to 
be seen Maniben Patel, busy with her carding bow and 
cotton to demonstrate how carding is an essentialspart of 
spinning, and also how a young lady who has just taken 
her degree from a National College can take to such a 
simple thing as carding, once she-has made up her mind 
to master it in the interests cf the millions of her poor 
sisters in thd country. Mahadevan a youth from 
a Madras college standing in another corner with his 
takli and various other items of his own handiwork, was 
brimming over with enthusiasm to show every passer-by 
how easy it is to spin with the fakli, and to make 
one’s own fakli; as also how coarse yarn may be 
utilised to make tape. Keshav Gandhi, who attracted 
considerable attention with a most beautiful spinning 
wheel which he had made himself, spun in the 
miniature exhibition set up by the A. I.S. A. Technical 
Department. There were weavers from Karnatak and 


Tamil Nadu whose demonstration was equally noticeable,- 


but naturally the spectators’ attention was mainly 
centred on those who represented the revival of the 
art of spinning. However I must pars on to the next 
department. 

2. Propaganda was done by means of (i) maps, 
charts, and diagrams and (ii) by special papers and 
lectures. 


ee 


The maps, charts and diagrams supplied, 80 t0 Says 
every link in the chain of the argument why the 
Charkha is the’ only supplementary cottage industry for 
the millions of India. Having seen the figure of the 
agricultural population of India, 2,240 lakhs, the 
student turns to the next chart which shows how 
many of these millions all the industries have absorbed. 
Not all the various industries, includiog the cotton 
and the jute mills, could find employment for more 
than 14 lakhs of people, the handloom employed 
2 millions, aud the rest, %¢., 22 crores were left to 
find theit’ livelihood from agriculture which, another 
chart giving extracts from Goversiment reports showed, 
left the people without work for over four months in the 
year. + One's eyes were turned now to a chart giving the 
average daily income per head of various countries: 
U. S. A. Rs? 3-0-0F Australia Rs. 2-4-0, Great Britain 
Rs. 2-0-0, Canada Rs. 1-12-9, lowest‘ jn the scale 
being India with its Rs. 0-1-7. These charts combined 
constituted a challenge to the proud student of 
economics to find an occupation, which, without tearing 
the agriculturist from the coil, could provide him work 
during his idle hours, and make a substantial addition 
to his daily. income to the extent of at least 1/8th 
thereof. Another chart giving figures of a study 
of 5 typical Villages showed how, the industrious 
villagers turned waste into wealth, and by spinning 
added at least 20 p. c. -to their geueral agricultural 
income. A map.of Khadi centres in South India showed 
how much hed been done, and how much had ‘still to 
be ‘painted red.’ Very interesting was a map of the 
110 villages served by Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu, 


-showiag the number of spinners in every village, and, 


in a corner, the total wages paid and Khadi produced, 
Rs. 50,512 paid to the spinners, Rs. 40,958 to the 
weavers, Rs. 1,69,247 worth of Khadi being produced 
daring the year. For the man in the street complaining 
of high Khadi prices, there was a diagram showing a 
regular drop in the price of Khadi from 11°annas to 


6 annas for a yard of cloth 30” in width, daring the 
- years 1920 to 1927.‘ ~Two hug figures of a rapee 


arrested the attention of all, showing the result of a 
rupee spent on Khadi and a rupee spent on machine-, 
made cloth: . 

A rupee spent. on Khadi gave 

- ” 4 annas to the spinner, 
5 annag to the weaver, 
1 anna overhead charges, 
6 avnas to cotton-grower, : 

A rupee spent on mill-made cloth went as follows: 
54 annas td. cotton-grower, 
4 annas to mill-hands, 
5 annas for incerest, depreciation of 
machinery, commission étc., 

14 annas waste in sizing. 

As to what happens to the rupee paid for foreiga 
cloth, the picture of a ship loaded with gold, sailing 
out in the Arabian Sea, represented the annual drain 
of 60 crores. There were numerous educative photo- 
graphs besides, of various spinners, carders and weayers. 

(ii) Sjts. N. S. Varadachari, K. Santanam and Nittoor 
Shrinivasa Rao read interesting papers embodying results 
of their experiences and observations, ad Pandit 
Malaviysji, Sheth Jamnalalji, Sjt. Konda Venkatappayya 
and Babu Rajendraprasad discussed in impressive lectures 
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the popular, business and economic aspects of Khadi 
respectively. ; 

3 Special Exhibits : (i) Cloth — Far from being a 
curiosity shop, the Exhibits section showed some of 
the remnants of the past, and. the s-rivings of the 
present to revive the past. There was a Dacca muslin 
piece, fine as gossamer, exhibited by the Khadi 
Pratishthan and a fipe achkan worn by Naua Fadnavis 
exhibited by Poona friends. By the side of these were 
special pieces of dhotis, saris, ete., representing the 
results of ceaseless efforts by the present-day self-spinners 
to achieve something of the glory of the past. And 
there were indeed samples which would. excite the 
admiration and even the envy of our ancestors if some 


of them could come back to seo them. What could’ 


be finer than two pieces of 80s and 200s woven by 
the late Jogeshvar Chatterji of Bengal out of his own 
yarn? There was nothing to: beat, in closeness of 
texture and fineness, a piece of cloth woven at Belgaum 
from yarn of 80s spun by jt. Venkannacharya, a police 
constable who resigned service oh the day of 
Sjt. Gangadharrao’s arrest. And could any one show 
finer specimens of a son’s devotion to his mother than 
Sjt. N.S. Varadachari’s fine sari especially woven for 
his mother out of yarn, of 50s spum by himself, as 
also of a husband's deyotion to his wife’ than the 
sari woven out of the fine yarn that Sjt. Lakshmidas 
Purushottam spun for his wife, himself preferring to 
wear dhotis made ont of her coarser yarn? There 
were, besides, saris woven out of yarn spun by 
the -“*untouchables” of Belganm for Gandhiji and 
Mrs. “Gandhi, dhotis made out of yarn spun by distin- 
guished lawyers, and a number of saris made out of 
her own yarn by Shiimati Sitabai of Bombay. A 
lace-bordered fine upper cloth and dhoti out of yarn 
of 120s spun by Venkata Rao, a boy of 17, was 
an eloquent testimony to the fact that one could 
even live on spinning if he had the will and the 
energy for it. Perhaps the best xzecord § of 
amazing high-speed spinning and sustained industry and 
endurance was provided by a piece of cloth woven out 
of yarn spun during a continuous sitting’ of 23 
hours at the wheel by Keshav Gandhi of Satyagrah- 
ashram, spinning at the rate of 640 yards per hour, 
on the last day of the National Week (April 1927 ). 
There were‘samples to show the dutability of Khadi 
— Provided it is gelf-spun,—sent by habitual wearers of 
saris, and blouses which had’ stood over two years’ 
wear (no tear!) and washing and were still in daily 
use | ij React 

’ (it) Then thefe were exhibits of yarn spun by 
distinguished» people, and, of- varying fineness and 
strength, exhibited by the ‘Technical Dopartment of 
the A. I. S. A., and sample hanks exhibited on a 
board of yarn of various tounts ranging from 7 to 60 
spun by Dr. Sadashiva Mudaliar, a Khadi enthusiast of 
Bangalore, were specially noticeable. 


(iii) Different varieties of cotton, too, with the 
yarying lengths of their staples, were exhibited by the 
A. I. 8. A., and the Mysore Government had kindly 
lent samples of many of the world’s cotton varieties 
from their museum. 

(iv) For a student of the evolution of the Charkha 
there were the oldest available varieties of the Charkha 
of different provinces, along with the latest made by 
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the Mysore Industries Department, by the Bardoli 
branch of! the Gujarat -Khadi Department, and a 
bedutifal high-speed Charkha with ball-bearings manu- 
factured by the spinner Keshav himeelf. Jaklis, old 
and new, spindle-holders and reeling machines, old and 
new hand- gins, and the yarn-testing machine were all 
there, each in its own place. 
We now come to: 


4, Stalls: Khadi stalls from Gantor aud Salem, and 
‘Puduppalayam and Bagalkot, as also of the Bombay 
Khadi Bhardar and Rashtriya Strisabha were there to 
afford the Khadi-lover a wide choice of varieties and 
prices, ‘The stall that won the prize for attractive 
display was the Jast, woman showing herself a better 
organiser than man-in this respect. All the shops sold 
altogether Khadi worth aboni Rs. 10,000, Miss Mithubai’s 
stall having sold Khadi worth over Rs. 2,000. 

5. Competitions were artanged in almost all processes, 
and the results should be of great interest to every one 
conversant with the processes. 

(i) Carding: There were eight competitors, the 
points to be noted by the judges being quality, quantity, 
neatness and number of slivers ( the standard being 10 
to 15.a tola). 602. of cotton was given to each as 
tne maximum that he or she could card in an hour 
But Kanti Parekh took .an additional ounce and 
finished it, carrying off the gold medal for the best 
carding. Shrimati Maniben Patel’s carding was the best 
in quality, though she lost ‘much in quaniity and was 
placed second by the judges. 

(ii) Spinning: Under, this head there were two 
competitions, viz. in high-speed spinning and high-count 
spinning. Speed, count, strength, evenness, neatness 
and wastage were the points considered. Fifteen sat 
for the ‘first competition, and twelve for the second, and 
the contest ag between the first two prize-winners was sO 
keen, that it took the judges closest scrutiny and some 
hours’ labour before they could give their decision. livery 
one knew, that the fastest spinner was Keshay Gandhi, and 
the fnest was Shrimti Viramma. Towards the close of 
the first competition, however, Keshav found out his 
precarious position, and sprang a surprise by joining the 
high-count competition the next day. The results were 
exciting: Keshav, contenting himself with tbe silver 
medal in the high-speed test, beat his South Indian rival 
in her’ own fiell, and won the gold medal in high 
count. ‘ . Stee 

We give the results of the first two in each 
competition, .so that those interested may study them 
and’ benefit by them. 


: High Speed 
«Name ‘Yards Count Strength Evenness Neatness 
per hour. (100 ) ( 85 ) (15) 
1. Viramma 3964 40 100 85 15 
2. Keshay Gandhi 653 11} 80 74 94 


Whilst 653 yards .per hour is a record speed, the 
speed spoiled’ Keshay’s yarn not only in poiat of count 
but in strength and evenness. Shrimati Viramma 
achioved a high speed with an eqaally high count, and 
the strength of yarn and neatness of work left nothing 
to be desired. 


High Count 


Name Speed Count Sire: zth Even- Neat- 

2 hrs. ness ness 

1 Keshay Gandhi 709 49 10u 80 15 
2. Viramma 545 60 109 75 18 
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It is remarkable, that one who failed to spin better 
than 113 yarn on the first day, because of high speed, 
achieved a record of 3544 yards an hour of 493 and 
cent. per cent. strength ! 

Special Competitions: There were special high speed 
acd high count spianing competitioas for Karnataka, 
gereral spiusing competition for volunteers, and alsa 
another for In the high spoed test, 
there were 12 competitors, ard Shrimati Mallava, a 
spinning wage-oaraer from Suldhal, won the gold medal, 
having spun 18S yards of 193 in ene hour, and 
Sjt. Vasndey Anant won the silver medal, having spun 
39%. yards of 153. Iu the high count test, there were 
17 competitors, and Sjt. Pai who also won two other 
medals, won the gold medal for having spun 260 yards 
of 44s, Sjt. Nigapayya a silyer modal for 109 yards 
of 80s. 

Vakli Competition: This wes highly interesting, 
learned Brahmars having come all the way from Madras 
to demonstrate their skill in the art which they havo 
slill kept alive. The contest as among them was very 
close, as will be seen from the following results of 
spinning in an hon: 


a 


Karnataka ladies. 


Name Yards Count Strength Evenness 
Rejagopal Ganapatigal 148 46 91 87 
Anandharam Sheshayya 120 51 82 S4 
Ayyasami Shastri 132 46 87 87 
Subaiyya Shastri 148 39 83 92 


They left the amateurs far far behind. The judges, 
whilst awarding the gold and silver medals to the 
first and second, recommended apecial prizes to the other 
two for their extraordiaarily close record. Nowhere in 
India does takli spinnirg reach such perfection a3 in 
Madras. The Brahmans clean thoir owa cotton and 
make their own slivers. It is a pity they do not spin 
for their dhotis, but only for making yajnopavitas 
which they sell. 

There were also prizes for the best demonstrators, 
the best exhibits, best implements (the Bardoli Charkha 
costing Rs. 4 and satisfactory in most respects winning 
the gold medal), best stalls and best collection of old 
instruments. 

Let the organisers of Exhibitions study these details 
and try to improve on the South India Khadi Exhibi- 


tion which was from all accounts a very successful 
effort. 


M. D. 


*G’ Ward D.C. C. Khadi Bhandar 

Sjt. M. N. Padweker of ‘G’ Ward District Congress 
Committee, Bombay, draws my attention to the omission 
from the list of Khadi Bhandars published in these 
columns cf this Bhandar. I hasten to rectify the 
uninterded omission. Such omissions are bound to cecar 
whilst the All-India Spinners’ Association is trying to 


secure an exhanstive list of Khadi Bhandars within its 
knowledge. 


In his letter, the writer sayz, ‘The shop was about 
to be closed for want of good sales; but the energetic 
efforts cf some of the workers, who took up hawking 
Khadi on Sundays and holidays, the only days they 
could spare being employed for their maintenance on 
week days, have saved it. In Bombay, this is the only 
shop which ecdeavours to take Khadi to every door; 
and the workers are quite confident that in the near 
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future thiy Bhandar will have taken the message 
of Khadi to every house in the city and suburbs.’ I 


wish the workers every success. M. K. G. 
Retail Sale Khadi Bhandars 
Andhra 
DEPARTMENTAL 

3erhampore Vizagapatam 
Cocanada Nidadavole 
Bezwada Masulipatam 
Gantur Nellore 
Tirupati Madras, Tambuchetty St. 
AIDED 
Khaddar Nilayam Palanur 
Shrirama Khaddar Nilayam Vengutur 
INDEPENDENT 
Khadi Stores Bhyrisingupuram Aundalavalasa 
Gapjam 
Mahatma Gandhi Khaddar Nilayam Sitanagaram 
Khadi Vilama Weaving Sangham -— Bhyrisingupuram 
Bajaj Khaddar Nilayam Ramachandraparain 
Khadi Vastralayam Razole 


Andhra Valama Khadi 


Weaving Society Kileam Makivalasa 


Pattusali Khadi Vastralayam Borithalakcdur 
Khadi Pratishthapanam Temi 
Khadi Ashram Borithalakodur 
Godavari Swadeshi Co-operative 

Sales Depot Anathavaram 
Lejapati Khaddar Stores Nellore 
Satyagrahashram Pinakini Pallipada 
Doshabandhu Chittarapjan 

Khadi Vastralayam Tanuku 


Mohandas Khaddar Parishramalayam Ellore 


Tilak Jatayaneta Parishramalayam Kavutaram 
Shri Mahatma Gandhi Khaddar 

Vastralaya Tekkali 
Gandhi .Khaddar Vastralaya Narasarayupet 
Ramaraji Khaddar Karkhana Bhemavaram 
Gandhi Neta Parishramalayam Paretigodda 
Shri Deshoddharak Nagewore Ghantasala 
Khaddar Parishramalayam 
Andhra Pattusali Khadi 

Weaving Association Pondur 
Khadi Weaving Association Bouthalakodur 
Ahcbalarao Khaddar Industries Masnulipatam 
Khaddar Vastralayam Narayanvaram 
Dikshita Khaddar Stores Vizianagaram 
Pattusali Khadi Weaving Sangham  Siripuram 
Khaddar Parishramalayam Metiaputi 
Pattusali Weaving Association Bouthalapedur 


eo CO 


The Autobiography 
The prictiog of the book is nearly completed and 
it will go to the binders in about four days. The date 
of publication will be announced in the next issue. 
Many have sent their remittances too late to entitle 
them to the concession in price and postage which 
terminated on the evening of the 14th July. These 
are requested to send in a further remittance of 2-4-0 
each to cover the balance or the book will be sent to 
them per V.P.P. The volume contains 583 pages 
besides index and is priced at 5-S—O a copy plus 0-12-0 
for packing and postage. Manager Y. I. 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad. 


Single copy Ass 2 
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Gujarat in Distress 
Gujarat—the garden of India—is desolated. Fifty tq eighty inches of 
torrential rains within four or five days have wrought unprecedented havoc 
in most parts of Gujarat and east Kathiawad. These parts were completely 
isolated from the rest of India for a full week and the whole area -was 
engulfed in one vast deluge. In’ Ahmedabad city alone nearly six thousand 
houses have collapsed, and no one can possibly tell the number of the 
huts of. the poorer and less fortunate classes which have been destroyed. 
The plight of the villages it is not possible for me to describe: 


Whole villages have been completely swept-away. Houses and huts, crops, 


cattle, fodder and all bélongings large and small, have been swept away - 


denuding the whole countryside. 
Thank God, the loss of life, except in Baroda, has been small ,every- 
where. The people, tvhom adversity made all akin, have rescued their 


compatriots at all costs. All differences of caste, creed and community and 


even the curse of untouchability, have been completely forgotten in the 


face of common danger. .In Baroda and its villages the loss of life has 
been terrible. on . 
Reports of the rarest heroismnand self-help are being daily’ received, 
People everywhere rose equal to the occasion and_ acquitted themselves 
like men. pore 
Now that the -reports of all the area affected -have arrived and 


‘ 


‘the extent of the distress can be fairly estimated, I venture to make 


this appeal to India, Gujarat has always. done her bit whenever the 
opportunity to contribute her mite to alleviate distress in other provinces 
of India has presented itself to her, and by God’s infinite mercy has never 
hid to call to the other provinces for help. But this time the disaster is 
so vast, that I cannot help making this appeal ‘on behalf of unhappy 
Gujarat to all India for help. | , , 

Relief centres have been already at work for the last six days under 
the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee. I have received telegrams of 
sympathy and offers of volunteer batches for help from Nasik, Karnatak, 
Andheri and other places for which I am grateful. -The local workers 
cand volunteer groups with intimate knowledge of the affected areas have 
already offered themselves for the work of relief in sufficient numbers and 
we expect we will. not’ need more men. Money contributions, big and 
small, will be gratefully received by the Committee and acknowledged in 
Young India. | 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


President, Gujarat Provincial-Congress Committ ec 
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Fea en gers vsas SHS Wie A a aE OTE 
Weekly Letter 
Here is the diary for the week: 
14th—Tumkur. Rs, 2,250+Rs,250 students and 
teachers + Rs. 200 from Prenidaya Sangha for 
cow protection. 
15th—Maddigii. Rs. 1,000+ Rs. 100 Koretegiri 
+ Rs. 80 from a wayside village. ‘ 
16-18th—Bangalore. P 
19-23rd—Mysore. Rys.4,900 purse+ Rs. 791-9-7 
students+ Rv.605-11-0 and ornaments at 
ladies’ meeting + Rs.100 from railway workmen 
+Rs.,622 Yedtare +R°.226-1-0 Sericgapatam 
+R. 51. patients in the Consumptives’ Home. 
Total Rs. 7,296-5-7. 
General 

It will be seen that the tour is being gono through 
under as easy conditions as possible, and yet the 
anxiety of the reception committees to satisfy all and 
displease none temp's them: to arrange many functions 
which could easily be avoided. Let me sound again a 
warning which cannot be emphasised too fuuch. Lat 
us not have a single meeting that can be avoided, let 
us arrange functions in such a way that Gandhiji may 
not have -to address the same .andience more than 
once, ' 
population of 15,000, three * meetings ‘were entirely 
unnecessary, At Mysore the organisers wisely combined 
five or six functions at one and the same meeting and 
presented six addresses together. They might have 
gone a step further and avoided reading the addresses 
altogether, especially when the weather was bad, and 
one had to make the most of very little time. 

The meetings have been very successful, . especially 
the smaller fonctions, The silence and order at the 
meetings at. Tumkur, and at a small meeting in the 
Adi Karnataka quarters at Mysore could be cbject-lessons 
for all. Khadi was certainly in evidence, but people 
are Obviously playing with it still. Quite a number of 
people were in Khadi at Tumkur, but many of them 
wore it for the occasion, I do not make a grievance 
of it, especially when they did not make a secret of 
it. But the awakening has come, and it will not take 
long for the people to get accustomed to Khadi. 
Quite a large. number of people were in Khadi 
at that small place Maddigiri, and some of 
them were habitual wearers. There isa colony 
of Adi Karnatakas at‘this place who earn. livelihood 
from spinning and weaving, and many women belonging 
to this class came in home-made saris. At Tamkur and 
Maddigiri Rs. 1,275 worth of Khadi was sold in the 
course of a couple of days, and the people of Tumkur 
have already invested R3. 3,000 in a Khadi Vastralayam. 
The students of Karnatak have responded better than 
students anywhere else in the country. At Bangalore 
there were two students’ purses, as I have already 
noted, Rs. 1900 from school and college students 
and Rs. 325 from Science Iastitute students. The 
Tomkur students added theirs of Rs. 200, and the 
Mysore students their purse of Rs. 700. And the 
ladies have been as good as their music. The ladies’ 
meeting at Mysore was one of the biggest that we 
have had even in 1921, and over and above a purse of 
Rs. 500, they responded to the appeal for ornaments 
and more money quite enthusiastically. Tha way in 
which they vied with one another to get to the 


At Tumkur, for instance, a district towd with a . 


platform to give their farther cortribution was @ rare 
sight, and but for the rash and crush which was too 
great even for the vast Kalyana Mandap of the 
‘Jaganmohan’ Palace in which the meeting was 
held, Gangadharrao Deshpande would have had b 
heavier bag to carry than he could manage. And 
labour has ‘not lagged behind. Before the tour began, 
the labourers of a tile factory near’ Bangalore specially 
invited Gandhiji, not for a speech, but only to receive 


their purse of Rs. 500. The labourers of Maharaja 


Mills met the other day to present him a pnrse.of 
Rs: 250, and the small group of railway workmen at 
Mysore had also their purse of Rs. 100. The Gujaratis 
and Marwadis, whom Gandhiji described ax those most 
responsible for the economic bondage of the country, 
hate done their ¢ little bit ’, — the Gujaratis of Bangalore 
presented a purse of Rs. 1,200, the Marwadis’ is still 
to come, — though in tho matter of wearing Khadi 
they will not, as they easily can, be examples to the 
South Indians. 
- But’L shall take up some of the functions in detail. 
Hindi Convocation 
Porhaps a unique feature of the tour has been the 
language.in which Gandhiji has addressed every one of 
the meetings. The Hindi speeches b2eame themselves 
appeals for learning Hirdi, and Gangadharrao’s accurate 


and felicitous translatfon of every sentence but added 
force to the appeals. For a vast majority of the 


audiences know certainly more Hindi than Nnglish, and 
when every sentence is translated for them, they are 
assured that Hindi after all cannot be a difficult 
language to learn. Indeed there is a bright future for 
Hirdi in these parts as the Hindi Convocation held 
in Mysore tho other day eloquently showgd. The 
Hindi pracharaks during the eleven months of their 
labour have been able to enlist as many as 700 students 
drawn from all classes, 20 being graduates, a majority 
being students, and 122 being ladies. 
Among the recipients of prizes and certificates were 
not only middle-aged ladies and gentlemen, but boss 
and girls under ten who have won their first certificates 
after a couple of months’ study, and the Hindi address 
was beantifally read by a girlabout 10 or 12. Gandhiji 
made — a ee 
we wear fect a, wages et ANAT | 
the text of a brief spsech, in which he looked forward 
to a day when Hindi might make whole the heart of 
the motherlard now torn into numerous fregments by 
Hindu-Muslim, Brahman-Non-brahman, ard Touchable- 
Untouchable dissensions, and when words like ‘G.O.M.’, 
‘ Qertificate’ and ‘Convocation’ would have lest all 
their glamour and words like ‘ faatag,’ ‘ 34mgs * and 
‘qadlat dale’ would be reinstated with all their. 


- ancient import. 


A Lesson in Civics 

In an exhaustive speech at Tamkur Gandhiji dwelt 
on the duties of municipal bodies, the speech at 
Bivgalore wa3 as tolling as it wa’ brief, and the one 
at Mysore wa3 perhaps the most striking because of 
the strixing envirosnments which formed as it were the 
background of the picture. But all slike contained a 
message for the ‘c'ty fathers’ not only of the places 
concerned bat of all places which have a Municipality. 

Tae Tan‘tar municipal address meationed with pride 
a budget of three lakhs for water works and the 
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Ercepeot of electrifying the town in six months. 
“Whilst I congratulate you,” said Gandhiji, “on this, 
I may tell you that I expected you to give me 
assurances in other matters. Can you assure me that 
the children in the town will be eusured a liberal 
Supply of clean and cheap milk? You have not told 
me that you have doze all you can for cow protection, 
short of legislation prohibiting it. You have told me 
that yon have a population of 15,000, but you have 
omitted to give me the strength of - your livestock. 
There was a time in our land, when the wealth. and 
prosperity’of the people: was measured by the number of 
children in the family and the head cf cattle that it 
porsessed. I assure you that -you could have an ideal 
dairy here for much Joss than 38 lakhs you will spond 
on water works or even less. than Rs. 50,000 that you 
will invest in electricity. For much less money you 
can have a dairy so as to make it possible for pecple 
to have milk as easily as water. Have you periuaded 
your Panchamas to give up beef and liquor? And 
what have you done for hygiene and sanitation? The 
West has come in for much blame from me, but its 
hygiene and sanitation are object-lessons for us. To 
me, the test of a people’s knowledge of Sanitation is 


the condition of their latrines, and Iam told that the 


state of things here is scandalous. The most orthodox 
and learned amongst us do not scruple to infringe the 
laws of sanitation, though ell scriptures say that every 
infringement of a law of health or hygiene or sanitation 
is a sin. I ask you to study this question deeply and. 
to aim at being ideal scavengers. So long as you do 
fot take the broom and the bucket in your hauds, you 
cannot make your town and cities clean. Lastly, I 
have been told that poople in Mysore are lazy, that 
they do not leave their beds until 6 or 7 o’cleck. 
Well, I tell you that ihe spinning wheel I am placing 
before you is a symbol of industry, and lazy people 
cannot work it. Time is wealth, and the Gita says the 
Great Annihilator annihilates those who waste time.” 


The tax-payers. who gathered in their thousands in ~ 


the Bangalore municipal ‘Square must have felt thankful 


for having been told what they shculd expect from 
their elected courcillors. “I am glad that you have 
introduced compulsory primary education, ard I congra- 
tulate you on your spacidus roads, your splendid lighting 
and your beautiful parks. But while I cao infer from 
your address that the middle and the upper classes 
must be happy here, I worder if you have a poor class 
at all, and if you have, what ‘you are doicg to keep 
them clean ard healthy. Have you ever shared in their 
hardships and their sorrows? Have you: ever helped 
them to keep their latrines clean.?, Have you ever 
thought of tho conditions in which your sweepers and 
ecavangers live? Have you oF sured a-cheap milk supply 
for the infants, the sged and the infirm of the poorer 
“classes?” Are you sure that the foodstuffs that your 
provision-dealers sell are clean ard unadulterated ? 
Are you sure that the dealers cater for the rich and 
the poor fairly ard squarely ? Have .you ever thought 
of the poor villagers who provide you daily with green 
vegetables and grain? Have you any gambling dens 
and liquor booths, and if you have, what have you been 
doing to” protect people from them? What is the 
condition of your draught and milch cattle? I can ask 


you many more questions. If you have a satisfactory 


reply to each I can congratulate. you, but if you have 
none, then I beseech you to give them your most 
earnest copsideration:” 

| In the City of Palaces 

The reply to the Mysore municipal address in a way 
travelled beyond the limit of civics and as I have said 
before, took the colour of the environments in which 
it was delivered,—Mysore with its fine colleges, its rich 
oriental library, its splendid public halls and resplen- 
dent palaces, its vast public parks and its Chamundi 
Hill which, with its electric lights holds, as it were, @ 
recklace of stars over the city at its foot. He must 
have felt as uneasy as he did at the Science Institute, 
ard wondered where he came in, and where his poor 
brethren canie in. Said he: 

“I congratulate the state on removing the duty on 
Khadi, and thank you for your kind refererce to the 
Charkha and Khadi in every one of your addresses, 
But experience of other places warns me against being 
taken in by such essuracces, We are still livirg in an 
age of professions,.ard the age of prectice is yot 
distant. I am glad at the sight of your splendid 
palaces ard your beautiful parks, but when, en the 
other hand, I think of the sgriculturist toilicg in his 
field, I feel ill at easé&. I am pining for the day 


when the ruling and the political class in the country 


will order their lives with due consideration for the 
poor agriculturist, and bridge the gulf that separates 
them from the poor. I do rot grudge the prince his 
palace and the millionaire his mansion, but it is my 
earnest request to them to do scmethirg to bridge the 
gulf that separates them frcm the peasant, Let them 
construct a bridge that would bring them closer 
to the poor agyiculturist. Let their lives bear scme 
profortion to the lives of the poor around 
thom. I have been trying eccordirg to my lights 
io construct this briege, a bridge which, I evbmit 
in all humility, you capnot construct by means 
of all your gold mines and Bhadravatiz. I know tco 
well that we neéd these mines of gold ard iron. Tt is 
far from my cbject to destroy any good thing, I only 
want to construct, {fo~ reform or improve. And 
therefore I tell you that the thing that can bird us 
jndissolubly ina holy bond with the poor is the fragile 
thread of cotton. You may not know that the Garges 
near Hrishikesh was once spspned with a rope bridge— 
Lakshman Jhula—to take pilgrims to Gangotri. I want 
you,to construct such a bridge to reach Daridranarayam 
The extent to which you add to the stcck of cotton 
thread in the country will determine the extent to 
which you will have bridged the gulf between the 
palace and the cottage. When, therefore, I heard that 
His Highness was spinning, I was greatly delighted.” 
(Continued on page 247) 

Exhibition Sales 

Sjt. Sitaram Shastri wires: “Cloth exhibited Andhra 
branch stall, Bangalore Exhibition, worth Rs. 4,085 : 
sales — retail Rs. 1,705, wholesale Rs. 1,516. 
_ “Masulipatam Satyanarayana informs Bxhibition Stall 
cloth worth Rs. 3,051; sales—retail Rs. 980, wholesale 
Rg. 966." 

That means 80 per cent. and 63 per cent. of the 
stock, which is indeed very good. 


M. K. G. 
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DO Dee SILI RRO NE Ese 
‘Last week’s issue not, published 

Owing to the rains and flood disaster, with which 
our readers are now well aware’ no issue of Your 
India could be printed last week. The matter appearing 
in this issue was posted from Bangalore on the 23rd 
July. Theappeal for distressed Gujarat sent pver the wires 
as also‘ the present week’s matter have not yet (Thursday) 
been received. The latter ‘could not have,been put 10, 
the printing plant not being «in fall * working order 
as yet. We however expect to be working normally 
next week and pat in all thg sarplus matter by giving 
additional .pages if necessary. | Manager Y. IL. 
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Indian Shipping 
(By M.°K. Gandhi) 

The ceremony performed by Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel 
at the launching of Jdlwbala, the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company's new ship, does not evoke any 
feeling of national pride or rejoicirfg. It only serves 
as a reminder of our_fallen state, 
of one little ship to our microscopic fleet? The 
sadness of the reminder is heightened by the fact, 
that our mercantile fleet may at any moment be turned 
into a fleet. warring against our own liberty or, against 
that of nations with which India has no “quarrel ,and 
with whose aspirations India may even have every 
sympathy, as for instance, China. There'is nothing to 
prevent the Government from cOmmandeering any one 
of the ships belonging to the Swadeshi companies for 


carrying soldiers to punish China for daring tq fight 
for liberty. -There is no. wonder, therefore, that 


Vithalbhai Patel, who inspite of his being the Speaker 
of the Legislative Arsembly cannot cease to be an 


ardent nationalist, recalled the history of the calculated — 


destruction of India’s .mercantile marine. He pointed 
out to his audience, that “there was a. time when 
first-rate vessels built, owned, manned and managed by 
Indians used to carry the rich products of India to 
distant lands. A combination of circumstances,” which 
the Speaker did dot think it worth while to mention, 
“made it extremely difficult for Indians to pursue it, 
killed that industry outright,.and-subsequently made it 
extremely difficult for Indians to revive their ‘past 
glory.” Sjt. Vithalbhai went on: “It is again 
interesting to note that shipping companies were started 


during the last 50 years in India, but they were all 
wiped out of existence by the rate war, and other 
methods, about which the-less said the botter. ” 


Bat even as a patient derives comfort, if any thing: 
gives him a little hope and a little’ energy, and the 
Whole family joins him in rejoicing over the acqui- 
sition of slight unexpected strength, so did Vithalbhai 
Patel derive joy and hope from the launching of this 
new enterprise of the Scindia Steam Navigation Company. 
Lt us hope, that Jalabala will be a precursor of many 
other steamers and that’in the near future it would be 
possible to revive the old ship-building trade of India, 
and for some patriot to perform the ceremony of 
lauoching an Indian-built ship on Indian waters free 
of the fear of its boing used for warring against our- 


selves or any other nation and free also fron the greed 
of exploitation of any other country. 
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Cultural Spinning 

An English friend’ sonds me ao cutting from the 
Scotsman of Qist April. It is entitled Valno of 
Rhythm.” It is an account of a spinning demonstration 
at the Waster Confere:co held at Edinburgh under 
the auspices of the Institute cf Handicraft Teachers. 
Dr. John Gunn presided at the meeiing. The lecture 
demonstration was given by Mr. William Kirkness 
F.S. A. (Scot.) I quote below verbatim the interesting 
report from the Scotsman: 

“Spinning and weaving, said Mr. Kirkness, had 
from earliest times been one of the most. important 
domestic occupations. Penelope and the maid Arachne 
he wited a3 classical instances. of early spinners, and 
he traced the history of the craft from. prehistoric 
times, when man, imitating the action of the wind, 
had learnt to make thread. He showed how the dist aff 
and the epinning wheel were gradually evolved, and 
demonstrated the various processes of teasing and 
carding and preparing the wool for weaving. Skeins 
of knitting wool were next produced and the stages of 
handweaving shown, the lecturer demonstrating psr- 
sonally the working of the different handlooms which 
he had assembled on the platform. ’ 

“* Weaving, said Mr, Kirkness, had long been vstab- 
lished in schools‘ bat spinning, to the best ot his 
knowledge, had never been properly “ explored. He 
spoke of his own experiments in this dizection,,carried 
on. ever a period of years. His first class had consisted 
of three girls of thirteen, and they’ had found spinning 
difficult. A simpler system had been worked out by' 
which girls of seven could be taught. “He spoke highly 
of the value of spinning in the education of tempera- 
mental children. Invariably he*had found that shinning 


settled them, an& he quoted the opinion of @ doctor that 


insthe cage of nervous children it was curative. 


«At this point Mr. Kirkness’s class came on to the 
platform, and seated each at thé spinning wheel which 
she herself had chosen to work with ip school, 
commenced, the rhythmic movements which, so far from 
being fatiguing, are rather recreative in effect. Two of 
the girls had suffered from sleeping sickness, and they 
were all children who, for temperamental or other 
reasons, had been unable td profit fully by the normal 
school curriculum. With regard t0 the choice of spinning 
‘wheels, it Was observed, that the one with the slowest 
motion was selecte¢ by the least energetic of the 
girls, while the one with the quidkest‘ tread had. been 
chosen by the child who had the most difficulty in 
sitting still. 5 ¢ 

‘In a plea for the inclusion of spinning among 
handicrafts taught in all schools, Mr. Kirkness said 
that spinning had been part of every woman’s domestic 
equipment until within a hundred years ago: Its 
rhythm was a highly desirable and fatisfactory feature 
of muscular movement, and very fragile people could work 
hours longer when their movements were rhythmic. 

“Dr. Dreyer, who took part in the discussion which 
followed said, that there was no doub’ that Mr. Kirkness 
had put his finger on the valuo of a first rate occapation 
for the education of a certain typa of child. He 
was also right in his contentions as to the general 
educational valus of the work. ” 


M. K. G. 
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The Story of- 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. EK, Gandhi ) 


intimate European Contacts 

This chapter has brought me to a stage, where it 
becomes’ necersary for me to explain to the readors 
_how this story is written from week to week. 

When I began writing it, I had no definite plan 
before mo. I have no diary or documents on which to 
base the story of my exporiments. I write just as the 
Spirit moves me at the time of writing. I do not 
claim ‘to know definitely, that all conscious thought and 
action on my part is directed by the Spirit. But on 
an examination of the greatest steps that I have taken 
in my life, as also of those that may be regarded as 
the least, I think it will not bo improper to say that 
all of them were directed by the Spirit. 


I have not seen Him, neither have I kdown Him. 


I have made the world’s faith in God my own, and as 
my faith is iueffaceable, I regard that faith as amoant- 
ing to experience. However, as it may be said that 
to describe faith as experience is to tamper with »truth, 
it may perhap3 be correcter* to say that I have no 
word for characterising my belief in God. 


It is perhaps now somewhat easy to understand why 


I believe that I am writing this story as the Spirit 
prompts me. When I began the last chapter I gave 
it the heading I have given to this, but as I was 
writing it, I realised that before I narrated my experi- 
- ences with Europsans, I must write something by way 
of a preface, which I did and altered the heading. 

Now again, as I start on this chapter, I find myself 
confronted with a fresh problem. ‘What things to 
meztion and what ,to omit regarding the English 
friécds I am about to write of is a serious problem. 
If things that are relevant are omitted, truth would be 
dimmed. And it is difficvolt to decide straightaway 
what is relevant, when I am not sure even about the 
relevancy of writing this story. 

[understand clearer today what I read long ago 
about the iradequacy of all autcbiography as history. 
I know that I do not set down in this story all that 
I remember. Who can say how much 1 must give and 
how much omit. in the interests of truth? And what 
would: be the value in a court of law of the inadequate 
ex parte evidence being submitted by me of certain 
evenis in my life? If some busybody were tO cross- 
examine me on the chapters already written, I know 
that he might be able to shed much more light on 
them, and if it were a hostile critic’s.cross-examination, 
he might even flatter himself for having shown up 
‘the hollowness of many of my pretensions.’ 

J, therefore, wonder for a moment whether it may 
dot be proper to stop writing these chapters. But 80 
long as there is no prohibition from the voice within, 
I must continue the writing. I must follow the sage 
maxim, that nothing once begun should be abandoned 
unless it is proved to be morally wrong. 


I am not writing the autobiography to please critics. 
Writing it is itself one of the experiments with truth. 
One of its objects is certainly to provide some comfort 
and food for reflection for my co-workers. Indeed I 
dtarted- writing it in compliance with their wishes. 


PART IV—CHAPTER XI 


It might not have been written, had Jeramdas aud 
Swami Anand not persisted in. their suggestion. If, 
therefore, I am wrong in writing the antobicgraphy, 
they must.also share the blame. . 

But to take up the subject indicated in the heading. 
Just’ ag I had Indians living with me as members of 
my family, I had English friends too 80 living with me 
in Durban. Not that all who lived with me liked this. 
But I persisted in having them. Nor that I was wise in 
every case. I had bitter experiences in \some cases, 
but these included both Indians and Huropeans. And 
I do not regret the experiences. In spite’ of them, and 
in spite of the inconvenience and worry that I have 
often caused to friends, I have not altered my conduct 
aud friends have kindly borne with me. Whenever 
my contacts with strangers have been painfal to friends, 
I have not, hesitated to blame them. I hold that 
believers who haye to see the same God in others 
that ,they see,in themselves, must be able to live 
amongst . all with sufficient ‘detachment. ‘ And the 
ability to live thus can be cultivated not by fighting 
shy of unsought opportunities for such contacts, but 
by hailing them in a spirit ‘of service, ‘and withal 
keoping oneself unaffected by them. 

Though, therofore, my” house was fall when the 
Boer War began, I received two Englishmen, come 
from Johannesburg. Both were Theosophists, one of 
them being Mr. Kitchin of whom we shall have 
occasion to know more later. These friends too often cost 
the wife bitter tears. Unfortunately she has bad many 
such occasions on my account. This was the first 
time that I had English friends to live with me as 
intimately as members of my family. I' had stayed in 
English houses during my days in England, but there 
I conformed to their ways of living and it was more 
or less like living in a boarding house. Here it was 
quite the contrary. The English friends became 
members of the family. They adopted the Indian style 
in many matters. Though the appointments in‘ the 
house were in the Western fashion, the internal, life 
was mostly Indian. I do remember having had some 
difficulty in keeping them as ‘members of the family, 
but I can certainly say, that they had no difficulty in 
making themselves perfectly at home under my roof. 
In Johannesburg these contacts went farther forward 


than in Durban. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 


The Autobiography 
The publication of the autobiography which we expected 
to announce this week has had to be suspended owing 
to the rains and flood which have affected our working. 
Some bindiog materials which were on their way from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad have been stranded midway 
and binders at work at our own press could not 
work for days. Besides, a capy of the book weighs 
nearly 21b. and the despatching of copies has become 
a problem. We now hope to publish the bok about 
the 15th August as soon aj the railway com nunications 
are restored aud the parcels traffic opescd. 


Manager Navajivan Presse 
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Village Cattle Improvement 

[This week ~L give Mr. Wm. Smith’s note on a 
co-operative scheme for the improvement of village cattle. 
The panjrapole scheme published ip the issue of July 7th 
is capable of being “enforced almost immediately, becaure 
the machinery is ready and only requires supplementary 
improvement, whereas the proposed scheme for the 
villages Outside the ghi producing tract and remote 
from cities is comparatively difficult of operation. But 
real improvement hes to begin from these numerous 
villages, which, on account of econom:c pressure and the 
ignorance of pecple in cattle-breeding, helplessly become 
centres for slanghter-houses to draw upon. . If a careful 
student were to study the movement 6f cattle that 
find themselves in the numerdus slaughter-houses of 
India, he will find, that agents who kvow no principle 
save that of making money_as fast as possible and apy- 
how, purchase cattle from these remote villages for 
the slaughter-houses. A gosevak is not. easily made, 
certainly never for the wishing. He has to study his 
art’ as much as an engineer or a lawyer or a doctor, and 
has to take more pains than any of them. Mr. Smith’s 
scheme should, therefore, be studied by. those who desire 
the welfare of cattle and of Indian villages, with a view 
to putting it into operation in select villages. There 
is nothing cacrosanct about the scheme. «It serves as a 
model for one who knows nothing about cattle-breedivg 
or c¢-operative schemes. Nor need a non-cooparator be 
frightened of it, because of the mention of Government 
co-operative department. There is no such thing as 
national non-cooperation at the present moment. When 


it was in vogue, it did not touch all Government © 


departments. There Were non-cooperators who did not, 
taboo co-operative soecities, and I know. several today 
who call themselves non-cooperators although they belong 


to active cc-dperative organisations. But agoscvak who ; 
does not wish to take advantage of a statutory co-ope- 
rative society may still utilise the scheme. Indeed I do — 


not know, that on the whole it would not be better to 
do without seeking the shelter of a statutory society. 
He'may take the advice of the co-operative department 
if it will whole-heartedly give it to him, and may also 
make use of studs if any are available. The chief thing 
is to make a beginning in the matter of the education 
of villagers ip cattle improvement. _ The proposed 
scheme is a help in that direction. Mr. Smith promises 
a double increase in the value of. cattle and the yield 
of milk if the scheme is properly worked. M. K. G.] 
A note on the tinprovement of the catileim a typical 
Indian village remote from a railway station with say 500 
inhabitants and 50 to 100 adult cows and female buffaloes 
In a village of this class and size the total milk 
available after feeding calyes would and should fot some 


time to come be consumed in one form or another by 
the inhabitants of the village. 


The whole of the cattle owners of the village should 
be formed into a co-operative cattle improvement society 
under the aegis of the Provincial Government Co- 
Operative Department, each cattle owner taking shares 
in this society to the extent of ray as.4 per head of 
bovine stock of ali ages belonging to him or her. 
This co-operative society should be controlled by a 
small executive committee of say 6: or 8 men elected 
by the share-holders on the principle of one member one 
vote, This executive committee should elect a chairman, 


. 
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an honorary secretary and an honorary treasurer, the 
chairman being of course a member of the executive . 
committee, but the honorary secretary and treasurer 
need not necessarily be members of the committee. 
Such a society would be of little use, unless at the 
commencement of its career especially, it could obtain | 
and be guided by expert advice in regard to finance, 
records, and technical cattle breeding, feeding and 
management, including cattle diseases. It should 
therefore be under the supervision of the local co-opera- 
tive department as regards its organisation, finance, 
accounts, and audit, and it should be advised and assisted 
by the local agricultural and veterinary departments. 


~All its records and accounts would be kept in the 


vernacular of the district. The work which this society 


‘would set out to do in the order of urgency would be: 


1. Make a survey with record and all particulars 
of all the cattle in the village of all ages. . 

2. Arrange to have each bovine animal tattooed 
in the ear or branded with a number indicating 
the ownership of the animal. | 

3. Arrange with the assistance of the local agri 
cultural department for the housing, foeding and super- 
vision of due suitable stud bull for every fifty adult cows 


pelonging td its moambera and further arrange to keep 
-a careful record of the servings of each of these bulls. 


4. Procure through the agency or with the approval 
of the local agricultural department suitable stud bulls 
as above, and issue public notice that they were 
available for service to members of the society free, 
and if considered desirable, to a limited number of 
non-members from outside areas at a fee. 

5. Arrange with the local, veterinary department 
for the castration of all male stock in the village with 
the exception of say one specially selected bull per 
50 cows or buffaloes as a reserve for stud purposes. 
These reserve bulls to be purchased by the society 
from their owners, and housed and fed along with. 
their stud bulls referred to in 4 above. Sees 

* 6, In consultation with the local agricultural depart- 
ment draw up a scheme for the growing, conserving 
and storing ona co-operative basis of fodder sufficient for 
the cattle of all members including fodder reserves. 

7. Inaugurate a milk recording scheme, whereby 
the milk yield of the best cows and buffaloes belonging | 
to members of the society could be recorded and 
authenticated. To do this, the scciety. could select the 
best milkers up to say half the total in milk, and by 
means of honorary workers of repate, have each cow so 
selected milked in their presence one day each week 
during the lactation period of the animal. The quantities 


_ go recorded would be taken as the average daily yield 


for‘that week, and by multiplying each figure by seven, 
the total lactation yield arcertainéd with fair accuracy. 

In calculating the amount of capital required, it has 
been assumed that the local Government would supply 
suitable stud bulls for half cost as is done by the Punjab 
and other Governments. The society with the assistance 
of the lccal agricultural and veterinary departments and 
with its milk records as a guide decide as time went 
on, which males born to cattle owned by its members 
were to be castrated and which retained as stud bulls. 

It is not necessary to take. any specific steps to 
improve the quality of village baffaloes. India cannot 
afford to keep any class of bovine which dass not 
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possess dual purpose qualities, 7. ¢., milk in the case of 
the female and draught in the case of the male. 
Generally speaking the male buffalo is unsuitable for 


field or cart work and consequently unless the males, ° 


except those required for stud purposes, aro slaughtered 
at birth, they remain gn incubus in the country. The’ 
majority ‘of the people in India do not approve of the 
killing of any. kind of animals, and in any case it is 
not an economic praposition to ‘ear and kill these 
animals for becf, as the valie of this class of meat 
in India is far below cost of production. , + 


The buffalo exists and increases.in India owing to: 
the poor milking quality . of the cows, and the aim of 
all cattle breeding propaganda ought to bea to so 
increase the milk. yielding capacity of all classes of 
cows, that they will not only provide sufficient milk to 
Year a strong, healthy calf, but in addition to this 
give as much milk as would pay the cost of their feed. 
If and when we attain to this standard, ‘there will ba 
no need for the buffalo, . which will be. automatically 
eliminated by economic forces. The existing conditions 
prevailing in many parts of India today, where a 
cultivator keeps two or three cows to rear bullocks 
from, and one or two buffaloes to provide milk and 
ghi for his household, ¢annot continue, it is too costly,~ 
and there is no reason whatever why the cows now 
kept for breeding should not in the future rear their 
calyes and provide in addition all the milk and ghi 
required by the household. Our cattle have little 
or no beef value, and’ we cannot afford to keep 
‘cows for draught cattle production and buffaloes for 
milk. The cows alone can»and must do both duties. 


Buffalo owners in villages should be encouraged to join - 


the cu-operative cattle improvement society and to 
gradually substitute cows for buffaloes, as the milk yield 
of the former improved through careful breeding. 
Later on, when the society has to tackle the question ‘of 
the disposal of the surplus milk of its members, it should- 
_ df course deal with the milk of both cows and buffaloes. 
There are a hurdred and one other directions in 
which this society could and would extend its activities, 
but as it would have little or no income and merely 
exist for the benefit of the cattle owners of the village, 
it would require to raise capital on which it would pay 
no interest? No money need be spent on interest to 
share-holders, and the following is an estimate of the 
initial and recurriog. expenditure which such a society 
would be called upon to incur: erate. 
Initial (capital ) expenditur 
Say 2 stud bulls @ Rs. 175/— each (half cost) Rs. 350 


1 sot tattooing instrnments ...  ... + 90 
1 reserve bull local ... wee eee as 60 
4 milk weighing machine for recording ... 150 

Office furniture etc, SERA bh ba N eae 50 


Total Rs. 700 
Recurring expenditure per annum 


Keep of three bulls for one year was Ra. 370 
Pay of one attendant 5, 5» » es eae “he 150 
Rent of bull yard, say 3 a 60 
ape room for ofice & committee... .«.. 50 
Contingencies & miscellaneous = «-» vst 50 
Casualties & condemnations in live stock ... 100 


(replacement of bulls ) 


Medicines etc. vas Pe 20 
Interest on capital, say (to Bank) «+s 50 
: Total Ra 850 


: TS 


‘Estimated income per annum 
By sale of manure... as eae Rs. 40 


By service fees from ontsider ae 10 


———_$——— 


; Total Rs. 50 
Deduct income Rs, 50: . ; 

Total yearly cost of working, Rs. 800. 

The raising of the necessary capital shonld not be 
a difficult matter, as the central co-operative bank 
would probably advance the moderate sum indicated 
on: the personal security of the members of the 
executive committee jointly and- collectively. 

To met the yearly recurring expsnditure, the 
society might ask the Agricultural or Co-operative 
Department of the local Government for a yearly 
grant equal to the amount which it would itself collect. 
This means that the society would require to raise 
Rs. 400 per annum. ‘This would be done partly by 
asking for subscriptions from  public-spirited citizens, 
and by collecting from iis members a cess of say 


as. 2 per bovine head per month. If there were 
200 head of cattle all told in the village, this small 


cess would meet helf-the cost of running the society. 
If a co-operative s%ciety were honestly worked on 
theso lines the value of the cattle and the yueld of 


milktcould, I think, be doubled in three generations, 
pay~ten years, 


a 2 


r (Continued from Page 243) 
With the Students 
(he sitdents in the Myrcre etate will bear the 
palm not only for their response to the appeal for funds, 
but also for their exemplary discipline: and orderliness. 
“J can hever forget in my life, » ssid Gandhiji, “the 
fine courtesy and’ consideration with which you have 
refrained from pressing me 1o. speak in English. 
I-love the English language, but I do not think English 
is necessary for bringing the Indian masses in 
different provinces close to one another. I earnestly 
request you to equip yourselves with a knowledge of 
Hindi for the gervice of the motherland.” 

The rest of the speech was a fervid exhortation 
for the development of ‘character: ‘I have come in 
contact with thousands of students during the last 
ten years. They have confided their innermost secrets 
+o me and have given mo the right to enter their 
hearts. I. know therefore all your difficulties and 
every one of your weaknesses. I do not know whether 
I can render any effective help to you. I can but be 
your friend and guide, attempt to share your sorrows, 
and give you the benefit of my experience, though’ 
you must know that the only Help of the helpless is 
God. There is no greater punishment or misery for 
man than that his faith in God should be blasted. 
And 1 confess to a deep sense of sorrow that faith is 
gradually disappearing in the student world. When 
I suggest to a Hindu boy to have recourse to 
Ramanama, he stares at me and wonders who Rama 
may be; when I ask a Musalman boy to read the 
Koran and fear God, he confesses his inability to read 
the.Koran and Allah is a mere lip-profession. How 
can I convince such boys that the first step to a true 
education i3 a pure heart? If the education you get 
turns you away from God, I do rot know how it is 
going to help you and how you are going tc help the 
world. You were right in saying in your address, that 
Iam endeavouriag to see God th ugh service of 
humanity, for I know that God is neither in 
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be he a 


one, 
Hindu, byabmanta, Kshatriya, Vaishya, Shudra, or a 


: ‘ 
heaven, nor down below, but in every 


a Musalmap, a Parsi, a Obristian,—man 
This was an easy step .to the service of 
in the 


Panchama, 
or woman.” 
Daridranarayan and an exhortation to spin 
name of the poor and wear Khadi. 

Capital and Labour 

The Jabcurers of the Maharaja Mills Bangalore had 
been wanting to see Gandhiji ever since his arrival in 
Bapgalore when they were qn strike. And it was well 
that he could find some time for them. But all that 
he could give them was a word of fove and cheer, and 
it was given in a fairly long talk ‘one “evening when 
they gathered to present their purse to him. 

« T have been a labourer like you,” said he, “ever 
since I entered public life, arg came to know of the 
workmen’s hardships and miseries in South Africa. 
And I have also come to the conclusion that you 
have to help yourselves, no one from outside can 
help you. In Sonth Africa,: there were nearly a 
huhdred thousand workmen. Do you think I had 
the power to help them? No; they | 
own emancipation. Only when they reslised the extent 
of the cruel wrongs piled on them, did they wake up 
and succeed by dint of their own‘ suffering. In the 
same way the ryots in Champaran and the mill-hands in 
Ahmedabad succeeded through penance and self-suffering. 
Neither in South Africa nor here, did they resort ‘to 
violence to vindicate their cause. They told their 
employers bravely that they must either concede their 
minimum, or do without them. In the meantime, they 
put up with suffering. That was true Satyagraha. It 
could be undertaken by even a boy or girl determined 
to win through svffering. .... A word about internal 
reform. You often quarrel among yourselves, you are 
given to drink, gambling and worse, and pass on the 
legacy to your children. If you want to qualify your- 
selves for Satyagraha you must get rid of these vices. 
I am glad you have contributed something for the 
welfare of those who are poorer than you. I would 
ask you also to wear Khadi manufactured by the poor, 
and not mill-cloth which does not need your patronege.” 
Concluding he said: “I do not think there need be any 
clash betweeu capital and labour. Each is dependent on 
the other. What is essontial today is that the capitalist 
should not lord it over the labourer. In my opinion 
the mill-hands are as much the proprietors of thein 

mills as the shareholders, and when the millowners 
realise that the mill-hands are as much millowners as 
they; there will be no quarrel between them. But 
there is no right in the world that dces not presuppose 
a duty. An owner never spoils his property. When 
you know that the mill is as much yours as of the 
millowners, you will never damage your property, you 
will never angrily destroy cloth or machinery with a 
view tO squarirg your quarrel with the millowners. 
Fight, if you mast, on the path of righteonsness and 
God will bo with you. There is no royal road, T 
repeat, to gaining your rights, excxpt self-purification 
and suffering.” - 

With Adi Karnatakas 

Reference has beon already made in these columns 
to the efforts the state has been making for the 
advancement of the suppressed classes. We saw daring 
the tour two industrial boarding schools for Adi 
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. to the community. 


worked out their 
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Karnataka boys, the only institutions of their kind in 
the country. Whereas the Bangalore institution for 
them is a hostel, those‘in Tomkur and Mysore are 
residential schools with varions industrial sections 
and the boys get. their vboarding, lodging and 
education free. There are 75 boys at. Tamkur and 
223 ‘poys at Mysore, the Government annually expend- 
“ing over Rs. 8,000 on the one ard over Rs, 22,000 
on the other, Although there are departments of 
carpentry, smithy, tailoring, weaving, rattan, work eic. 
and one of the courses is compulsory for the boys, we 
were surprised to be told that only five per cent. ofthe 
boys trained went in for any of the professions. And 
it may be doubted if the institutions have beon 
an unmixed blessing for all the boye. Some of them 
have become strangers to their environments having 
developed artificial ways of Jife and have been lost 
But this is inevitable, unless 
regard is had to keeping | them in living touch with 
their environment. Jn Mysore there is a special quarter 
for these classes where special housing facilities have - 
been givtn them, and, Gandhiji addressed their meeting 
which was perhaps the best of all the meetings in 
Mysore for order and quiet. The peaceful atmcsphere 
reacted on Gandhiji who struck a markedly subjective 
note in this speech. age eas , 
“Tam both happy andeunhappy to meet you,” he 
said. “I am happy “because I have hed occasion to 
purify myself by having met you, but I am unhappy that 
for health and other reasons ne have to ‘reconcile 
myself to staying in palaces, although I know full well 
the miserable conditions in which you live. Truth or — 
God whose votary I em tells me every moment that 
my place is not in palaces but among you. But this 
may be a temporary fit of desire for renunciation. It 
may be that the moment,I leave these surroundings I 
will forget you and your cotteges, but it is also 
possible, and let me hope that a day will come, when 
God will give me the strength to do the thing I pwize 
so much. To-day I have just come to assure you, that 
there is an ever increasing band of workers interested 
in and striving for your welfare. I congratulate the. 
Brahman lady who has dedicated herself to your service. 
It is my firm faith that in the near future Hinduism 
will be purged of the stain of untouchability. There, 
is no one high or low in tho sight of God, and he who 
considers himself superior to another is described by 
tho Shastras 9s foolish. But so far es you are concerned, I 
am quite sure that your-salvation is in your hands. How 
can you, being Hindus, whose duty it is to protect the 
cow, eat beef and carrion? It is because it is cheap, I 
am told. Well, nothing is cheap that holds religion cheap, 
nothing is dear that holds religion dear. [I tel! you I 
find it difficult to persuade the orthodox to mix with 
you, for-they tell me, that you are given to beef-sating, 
liquor and the like. If you will therefore cleanse your- 
selves you will make work easy for me; Don’t retort 
that the ‘touchables’ are mo batter. They are no 
better, I know, bat they may not listen through 
their pride, you need not imitate them. You have to 
raise yourselves. You therefore have to purify your- 
selyes. And if you do, no’pswer on earth can stop 
your onward march.” : ; M. D. 
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Help Gujarat 


Proud Gujarat is laid low and she who has hitherto filled the beggars’ bowl is now 
obliged to take the bowl herself. I have had up to now nothing to go by except the news- 
paper reports, Though: Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel was preparing me for the worst through his 
private wires he was unable to give details. I give below his telegram just received on my 
return fromn Hassan : 


“Most part of Gujarat North of Narmada and Kathiawad devastated. People rendered homeless. Cattle 
and belongings washed away. Total damage in crores. Loss of life small except in Baroda. Kheda district 
is worst with 100 inches of rain. Borsad still isolated. Piteous appeals for help coming from all parts of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad. Public meeting was held on August 2nd, Relief Committee formed. Three lakhs for — 
food relief Ahmedabad district and ten lakhs for advancing loans reconstruction of houses to be raised. 
Provincial relief to be separately conducted under Prantik Samiti. Relief centres have been opened under 
Amritlal Thakkar, Lakshmidas Purushottam and Narahari Parikh respectively at Anand, Nadiad and 
Mehmedabad. Maganlal Gandhi will reach Borsad and establish communications. Cther .centres are also 
being reached and relief operations started. Amritlal Sheth is trying to, reach areas of Kathiawad and is 
organising relief. ‘The immediate problem is one of saving life by the timely supply of foodstuffs. Local resources 
are inadequate. Pray issue a general appeal to all India for succour without delay.” 


Sjt. Fulchand Shah sends a_detailed wire from Nadiad about Kheda. Dr, Chandulal 
of Broach sends an angry wire asking me what I intend doing towards the relief of the 
distress in Gujarat. I have been dumbstruck by the newspaper reports. Those who know 
anything of the devastating floods in the South can somewhat realise what a howling 
wilderness parts of Gujarat, must have become. Kheda owes its fertility to the industry of 
its resourceful farmers. It is no joke for them to find the whole of their crops washed 
away and their fields stinking with the stench of the carcasses of their valuable and 
splendid cattle. 

I know that no human effort can possibly make up for the loss of crores’ worth of 
crops, cattle and belongings, together with rich manure washed away into the ocean, but 
human sympathy can do much to relieve the mental agony of the people who have lost 
their all. I do hope that all who see this appeal and who can will send their mite 
towards relief. 

: Sjt. Patel is a seasoned soldier and has no other occupation than that of service. He 
has got an. efficient agency of workers under him. Donors need, therefore, have no fear of 
wasteful expense or misappropriation. Properly audited accounts will be published, and 
all sums received will be acknowledged in the columns of Young /ndia and if necessary 
Navajivan. Relief’ work will be done by him in collaboration with other agencies that 
may be brought in to being. The chief thing is to send help, Let the donor choose -his 
favourite and most trusted agency, but let him make sure that he sends not the least but 
the most he can, 
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Talks with Missionaries 
The Art of Ministry 

There were two little talks during the last week 
with the members of the Christien faith, some of 
them ‘ would-be missionaries and others missionaries. 
The first was at the United Theological College, 
Bangalore, .There was no discussion here, but the 
motto of the College, ‘Go ye not to be ministered 
‘unto, but to minister unto other people’, served as the 
text of the little talk that Gardhiji gave. The first 
desideratum, he- said, was & knowledge of Hindi for 
those who arpired to be ministers to the mases of 
the country. “I confess,” he said, “ that it is the 
fault of the previous generation who committed us to the 
medium of English. But you must break the barrier, 
. if you would reach the masses beyond the Vindhya 
range. As regards the service that can be or should 
be rendered by you, I don’t think I need speak much, 
for you have made my talk easy by endorsing my 
mission of the spinning wheel. You have mentioned the 
depressed classes, but there is a vast mass of men who 
are more depresred than the so-called depressed classes, 
and who constitute the real. India. The vast network 
of railways touches but a fringe of these masses, and 
if you will travel somewhat outside the railway beat 
you will yisualice them. These railway lines running 
north to south and east to west are arteries which 
drain away the wealth of the masses,—Lord Salisbury ysed 
the word ‘bleed,’ and no return is made to them. 
We in the cities become partners in the blood-sucking 


process, which phrase, however bad it may be, truly 


depicts the state of things. 
of this class. 
I was s painter I could draw a picture of them with 


I have known something 


their blank eyes, without aspark or lustre or life in 


them. How are we to minister to them ? Tolstoy gave 
the picturesque phrase, ‘Lat us get off the shoulders of 
our neighbours.’ If every one performs that single 
operation he would have rendered all service God requires 
of him. It is a startling proposition, and as you are 
‘in a place where you are learning the art of ministry, 
you must work it ont. Build up the premises one on 

‘ another and see what you arrive at. If you discover 
any other method than I have suggested of getting 
off the backs of those poor people, let me know. I 
am a learnertmyself, I have no axe to grind, and 
wherever I see a truth, I take it up and try to act up 
to it. 

“A missionary~ friend from America wrote to me 
suggesting literary education for the masses instead of 
the Charkha. Well, I felt sorry for him, especially 
because he had written the letter from the fulness of 
his heart. 


knowledge, it was in order to perform their ministry 
better. But I suppose there is no passage in the New 
Testament in which there is even the slightest emphasis 
placed on mere literary educaticn as the first condition 
for people to come to their own. Not that I discount 
literacy. Itis a question of emphasis. It is like a 
good thing misplaced just like matter which misplaced 
becomes dirt. And whenever I see wrong emphasis 
being placed. on a good thing, my soul rises up against 
it. Before,a child has knowledge of letters, it must be 
fed and clothed and taught thd art of feeding itself, 
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I bave brocded over their wants, and if. 


I do not think even Jesus knew much of 
letters, and if the early Christians cultivated literary 
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: se die & 
I do rot: went it to be spocrfed, but self-reliant. Le 
our children fist know the ure of their hands and fect. 
So I ray the firet ccndition is to take to them the 


mescage of the spinning wheel. ba rf 
“1 did not like the exprersion ‘ patronising Khadi 


used by you. It has a bad odour. Will you become 
patrons or servants? So long as Khadi is patronised 
it will be a fad or fashioa, but when it becomes 
passion it will be the eymbolof-service. The moment you 
begin to use Khadi, you begin to serve. Daring my 
35 years’ constant contact with the poor I have 
found the art of service incredibly simple. It is not 
learnt ‘in colleges and schools. The spirit of service 
can be learnt anywhere. Again here it is a question 
of emphacis. The art itself is as simple 28 the 
process whexeby Saul became Paul. The change .came 
over him with a flash, and immediately there is a change 
of chheart in you, you become ministers. May God help 
to clear this for you.” : | 
Re-read the Bible 

The ‘second was a talk as well as a discussion with 
ihe missionaries of Bangalore. Whereas tho first was an 
appeal td them to take up his work,the second was ap 


- attempt to cffer a corrective to their attitude towards 


the people they claimed to serve. Gandhiji opened the 
discussion by claiming himself to be a friend of the 
maissionarics, ever girce his close contact with them *in 
South Africa. “ Though I have been @ friend, I have 
always been a critic, not from any desire to be critical, 
but because I have felt that I would be a better friend 
if I opened ‘out my heart,*even at the risk of wounding 
their feelings. They nover allowed me to think that 
they felt hurt, they certainly never resented my 
criticism. ” Then he referred. to his first speech before 
the missionaries in India on Swadeshi, gince which 
twelve years had rolled away and with them much of 
the mists also. ae ee 

“The first distinction I would like to make, after 
these prefatory remarks, betweon your missionary work 
and mine, is that while I am strengthening. the faith 
of the people, you are undermining it. Your work, 
I have always held, will be all the richer if yon accept 
‘as settled facts the faiths of the people you comie to 
serve,—faiths which, however crude, are valuable to them, 
And in order to appreciate what I say, it becomes perhaps 
necessary to re-read the message of the Bible in terms 
of what is happening around us. The word is the same, 
bat the spirit ever broadens intensively and extensively, , 
and it might be that many things in the Bible will. 
have to be re-interpreted in the light of discoveries— 
not of modern Science—but:in the spiritual world in, 
the shape of direct experiénces common to all faiths. 


The fundamental verses of St. John do require 
to be re-read and re-interpreted. I haye come 
to fecl that like us human beings words have their . 


evolution frém stage to stage in the contents they hold. 
For instance the contents of the richest word—God— 
are not the same to every one of us. They will vary 
with the experience of each. They will mean one 
thing to the Santhal and another to his next door 
neighbour Ravindranath Tagore. The Sanatanist may 
reject my interpretation of God and Hindu‘sm. But 
God Himself is a long-suffering God who puts up with 
any amount of abuse and misinterpre‘ations. If we 
were to put the spiritual experiences together we 
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ie find a resultant which would answor the cravings 

man nature. Christianity is 1900 years old, Islam 
Who knows tho possibility of either? 
ae he Vedas in the origival, buf have 
aa tis ate their spirit and have not hesitated 
af eles a though | the Vedas may be 13,000 years 
ae even a million years old, as they well may be, 

© word of God is as old asx God Himself,—even 


is 1800 years old, 
I have not read t 


the Vedas must be interpreted in the light of our 


De ences. The powors of God should not be limited 
by the limitations of our understanding. "1X9 you who 
have come to teach India, I therefore say, you cannot 
Sive without taking. If you have come to give rich 
treasures of experiences, opea your hearts ont to 
Teceive the tressures of this land, aad you will not be 


disappointed, neither will you have misread the message 
cf the Bible. ” 


. 


Interesting questions and” anewers followed, which I 
Summarise below: = 


_ Q. What then are we doing? Are we doing the 
right thing ? | 

A. You ara trying to do the right thing in the 
wrong way. I want you to complement the faith of 
the people instead of undermining it. As the Diwan 
of Mysore said in his address to the Assembly, the 
Adi Karnatakas should be made better Hindus, as 
they belong to Hinduism. I would similarly say 
to you, make nus better Hindus, ic. better men 
or women. Why should a man, even if he becomes 
a Chrisiian, be torn from his surroundivgs? Whilst a 
boy I heard it being said, that to become a Christian was 
to have a brandy bottle in one hand and beef in the 
Other. Things are better now, but it is not unusual 
to find Christianity synopymous with donationalisation 
and Europeanisation. Must we give up our simplicity, 
to become botter people? Do not lay the axe at our 
simplicity. 

Q. There are not only two issues before us, viz. 
to serve and to teach, there is a third issue, viz. 
evangelising, declaring the glad tidings of the coming 
of Jesus and his death in redemption for our sius. 
What is the right way of giving the good news? We 
need not undermine the faith but wa may make p2ople 
lose their faith in lesser things. 


A. That lands me into the region of interpretation. 
Whilst I must not enter into it, I may suggest that 
God did not bear the Oross only 1900 years ago, bat 
He bears it today, and He dies and is resurrected from 
day to day. It would be pgor comfort‘to the world 
if it had to depend upon a historical God who died 
2,000 years ago. Do not then preach the God of history, 
but show Him as He lives today through you, [a South 
Africa I met a number of friends, and read a number of 
books, — Pearson, Parker and Butler, — all giving their 
own interpretations, and I said $o myself I must not bother 
myself with these conflicting interpretations. 
better to allow our lives to speak for us than our words. 
G, F. Andrews never preaches, He is incessantly doing 
his work. He finds enough work and stays where he 
finds it and takes no credit for beaging the Cross. I 
have the honour to know hundreds of honest Christians, 
put I have not known one better than Andrews. 

Q. Bat what about animistic beliefs? Should they 
not be corrected ? 
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A. Well, we have been working amongst the so-called 
‘untouchables’ and backward classes, and we have never 
bothered ourselyes with their beliefs, animistic or other- 
wise, Superstitions and ‘undesirable things go as soon 
as we begin to live the, correct life, I concern. myself 
not with their belief but with asking them to do, the 
right thing. As soon as they do it,. their belief rights 
itself, ; 

Q. You spoak of simplicity. But what are we to 
do in this age of motor cars ie You could not haye 
come here without ‘a motor car! ‘ 


% 


A. Well, a motor caris not a necessity. I certainly 
did not~need it to come hore. If God wants you to 
be useful he should find the means to make you useful. 
Motor cars do not miean the sum of our spiritual 
experience. There was no motor -car in Jesus’ or 
Muhammad’s time; and yet they did not need them for 
their work. I do not hold them to be essential for 
real progress. We need to be humble. And humility 
and simplicity are not mere outward expressions. 
When Paul speaks of humility he meéans heart-htmility. 
A true Christian has little need to speak. He gogs 
about his Father's business. May-I cite my own case? 
Speeches were the least part of my work in South 
Africa. Most of the 16,000 people who rose like one 
man and joined me had not even geen me, much less 
heard me speak. 


Q,. How can we help condemning if we feel that out 
Christian truth is the only reality? 


A, That brings me to the duty of tolérance. If you 
cannot feel that the other faith is as true as yours, you 
should feel at least that the men are as true as you. The 
intolerance of the Christian missionaries does not, I am 
glad to say, take the ugly shape it used to take some 
years ago. Think of the caricature of Hinduism, which 
one finds in so many publications of the Christian 
Literature Society. A lady wrote to me the other day 
saying that unless I embraced Christianity all my work 
would be nothing worth. And of course that.Christianity 
must mean what she understands as such! Well, all I can 
say is that it is a wrong attitude, ; 

M. D. 
Another Khadi Bhandar : 

The Honorary Secretary of the Khaddar Co-operative 
Society Limited of Shimoga writes to say that among 
the Khadi Bhandars of Karnatak should be included 
the Khadi Bhandar run by this Society at Shimoga. 
The Bhandar was only recently opened. I gladly 
mention this Bhandar. But I warn all the new 
ventures that they must be run on ‘business lines and 
by thos, who know something of the technique of 
Khadi sales. Not every one can ton a Khadi 
Bhandar_ successfully, not even every one who has 
been in charge of a cloth shop. A manager of a 
Khadi Bhandar should know the different varieties of 
Khadi, and shovld' know how to distinguish between 
genuine Khadi and imitations. He should also knoy 
the art of presenting Khadi to,the public in an inviting 
manner, and above all, he has to be scrupulously 


honest. _ I invite other Bhandars like the Shimoga 
Bhandar to send in their names with full particulars 
to the Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Ahmedabad. 


M. K. CG. 
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Indian Settlers in South Africa 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

India’s first Ambassador has not allowed the grass 
to grow under his feet. He is busily sowing seeds of 
true union by a seasonable word now addressed to the 
Enropeans and now +0 the Indian settlers, and he 
seems to be having fair success with both. Europeans 
gracefully acknowledge his splendid worth aud exquisite 
impartiality. Indians gratefully recognise the immente 
strength of character which backs every word that 
this great son of India utters. 

He has now appealed to them to produce an army 
of sccial workers in the cause of public health and 
sanitation. Let us hope that his appeal will not fall 
upon deaf ears, and that -well-to-do and educated 
Indians will respond as zealously as they did when 
C. F. Andrews appealed to them fgr assistance for the 
scavenging work he did during the outbreak of small- 
pox in Durban some months ago. Agent though he 
is of the Government, if Reuter’s report is correct, 
Sjt Sastri did not spare it over iis criminal indifference 
about the sanitary and social welfare of the indentured 
Indians. For the neglect of savitation amongst the 
indentured Indians, three parties are really responsible, 

the Government of India, the employers, and the 
Local Government. If the Government of India had 
insisted upon a minimum standard, and if the employers 
had taken a human interest in the employes and the 
iocal Government had considered the indentured 
Indians as future citizens of South Africa, they would 


- 


have learnt, during their five years’ indenture, habits ~ 


of modern sanitation. For during the five years’ 
of indenture they had to live like soldiers in barracks 
and they could have been made to conform to any 
reasonable sanitary regulations that might have been 
framed, even as they were made to conform to labour 
regulations which were often even harsh and severe. 
‘But this is past history. There is no more indentured 
emigration now. : 

The question is how to make of the existing Indian 
population model Citizens, and if the Government and 
the Indian settlers cooperate, it is not at all impossible 
to set a batter tone, and create a healthy Indian 
public opinion that would not tolerate any inganitation 
or ugliness. fot the Indian settlers do their part by 
forming fanitation brigades, cleaning up latrines and 
streets and instructing ignorant people in the elementary 
laws of sanitation, even as they did in 1897 in Durban. 
Sjt, Sastri’s work will be fruitless unless he is willingly, 
intelligently and whole-heartedly helped by the Indian 
settlers. They must conform to the wholesome maxim 
of law that those who reek jastice or equity must 
come with clean hands. Lat the settlers be clean in 
body, mind and soul, and thus make the best use of 
the golden opportunity they have of having an 
Ambassador who has got the ability to serve them 
and who has in a remarkable measure the var of the 
Haropean inhabitants of South Africa, 
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The Havoc in Gujarat ; 

The destruction wrought. by the heavy floods 12 
Gujarat appears to be of an unprecedented character. The 
meagre accounts I have seen in the press supplemented 
by two telegrams from Vallabhbhai Patel and one from 
the Ashram gave me but a faint idea of the enormous 
damage done by the flood. I om handicapped, #00, a8 
I am writing this in an out of the way place in Mysore 
where newspapers reach very late. When communications 
are thoroughly established, the total extent of 
the damage done will probably be found to bo much 
heavier than the ‘estimates made by responsible workers. 
Benevolent and wealthy gentlemen of Bombay and 
Gujarat have been as prompt in their work of mercy 
as Nature has been furious in her work of destruction. 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has already issued an appeal. 
I hope that there will be a liberal response to the 
appeal. A private telegram tells me that Sir 
Parushottamdas Thakordas has also, as is his wont on such 
occasions, started relief work. On occasions of such 
calamities when deepest emotions are stirred, many 
relief agencies are prought into being to render help. 
They must be all welcome. Not one agency can hope 
to overtake the whole work of relief over such a vast area 
However, it will be the duty of several agencies 0 
coopsrate with one another, so as to avoid overlappicg and 
so as to make every rupee go the longest length and every 
grain of wheat find its way to the neediest hands. Let 
those whom God has blessed with ability to give remembar 
the proverb, ‘ He gives twice who gives the quickest.’ 
Welcome Good Samaritan 

Some one gave C. F. Andrews the affectionate title 
of Dinabandhu, It certaily fits him. His overpowering 
ambition in life is to be friend of those in reed, ard 
the way he helps is by utter self-effacement. It is 
fitting therefore that the first city in India should have 
voted. an address to be presented on his return which 
takes placa on the 20th instant. I have no doubt 
that the address will be worthy of the occasion. But 
in the abundance of their affection let the members 
of the Corporation not forget, that Dinabandhu 
Andrews is not a monied man. He has almost 
literally nowhere to lay his head on. He has no 
cupboard, no treasure chest, no house of his own. 
For his very few belongings he needs a caretaker. 
He never keeps anything for himself, Anybody may 
take away hid box with its contents. When in South 
Africa, Pearson and I used to despair of him ever 
taking care of himself or things which could ba called 


his own. To present him with a rich casket or any 
casket at ail would be a cruelty to him. ; 


But if the Corporation would spand any money it 
would be proper to vote a putse for him to be used for 
his life mission. He appreciates affection. But heis never 
so awkward as when he receives thanks and honours and 
wonders why he should be thanked or honoared at all. 
But however awkward he may feel, let the honour to be 
done to him be not a hole and corner affair. For whilst 
it is undoubtedly due to him for his magaificeat work 
in South Africa, it will also serve the purpose of 
reciprocating thegoodwill that has been created in South 
Africa, and would be a demonstration of the fact, that 
in his work he carried with him the. weight of opinion 


of all India, and that he was no less an ambassador for 
India than Sjt, Sastri, M. K. G 
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Unity in Variety 
, (By M. K. Gandhi ) " 
The Polish professor whose earnost questions I 
endeavoured io answer a few months back, having 
read my answer, sends me the following further 
questions ; 

1, “Men are not equal. Do you also admit 
that there is a vast inequality between nations ? 

2. “If this is true, do you think that repre- 
sentative elective bodies, called parliaments, which 
have brought Hurope to the Great ‘War, are really 
Suitable for India ? 

3. “Do you think that India may become 
One nation in-a similar sense as Italy or France? 

4. “Is it right to suppose that the future of 
f.sia depends on this unification of India, wh'ch 


alone could overrule the materialistic tendencies of 


Japan and China? 


5. Is this not the real alternative for Asia, 


either superficial Europeanisation as in Japan, or 
going back to ancient Aryan tradition which seems 
to be the rule for great Indian masters ? 

6. “Has this recalling of original Aryan 
tradition also an importance for Europe? ° 

% “Do you not see in European civilisation, 
with all its faults, a now power which goes beyond 
all Hindu experience ? 

8. ‘Is there, in all India, a single little town, 
like many French little towns, in which everybody 
is really free to follow his aspirations, all peeple 


are well-to-do, all have a very high level of educa-. 


tion and sociability, and representatives of opposite 
tendencies meet in friendly intercourse? I know 
Such towns. in France and also in England. I 
wonder whether such a thing exists in India.” 


My correspondent has stated only a half-truth when 
he says, ‘Men are not equa].’ The other half is that 
they are equal, For, though they are not all of the 
same age, the same height, the same skin, and the 
same intellect, these inequalities are temporary and 
superficial, the soul that is hidden beneath this earthy 
crust is one and the same for all men and women 
belonging to all climes. It would therefore be, perhaps, 
more accurate to say, that there is a real and sub- 
stantial unity in all the variety that we see around 
us. The ‘word ‘inequality’ has a bad odour about it, 
and it has led to arrogance and inhumanities, both in 
ihe East and the West. What is true about men is 
also true about nations, which are but groups of men. 
The false and rigid doctrine of inequality has led to 
the insolent exploitation of the nations of Asia and 
Africa, Who knows that the present ability of the 


West to prey upon the Hast is a sign of Western — 


superiority and Hastern inferiority? I know that the 
East meekly, and all t20 hastily, submits to this 
jpernicious doctrine, and then makes an ineffectual 
attempt to imitate the West. There is, after all, a 
world of truth in -the poetic statement, ‘Things are 
not what they ceem. ’ 

‘The second question does not seem to follow from 
the first. And seeing that I reject the doctrine of 
inequality in the sense used by the writer, Iam unable 
to admit that the representative elective bodies are 
really unsuitable for India. Bat for the reasons, which 
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I have stated in the Indian Home Rule and which in the 
main I have found ’no oceasion during the past 20 years 
to revise, I should be extremely sorry, if India entirely 
copies. the Western model. Representative elective 
bodies were not unknown to India before the European 
advent. But the contents of the words ‘ representa- 
tion’ and ‘election’ were, so far a3 I can see, far 
different from the Huropean. 

In my opinion, India is today one nation, even as 
Italy or France is; and this I maintain in spite of a 
Vivid and painful knowledge cf the fact, that Hindus 
and Musalmans are murdering one another, that 
Brahmans avd Non-brahmans are preparing for a similar 
battle, and that both Brahmans and Non-brahmans 
exclude from their purview the classes which both have 
left no stove unturned to suppress. But I have known 
similar quarrels in families and in other nations. It 
has often seemed to me, that a family connection is 
necessary to establish a good ground for a quarrel. 
But it flatiers me to be able heartily to endorse the 
proposition, that the future of Asia depends upon a 
proper and demonstrable unification of India. 

I do not, however, think that the alternative to 
superficial Huropeanigation consists in a complete re- 
version to the ancient Aryan tradition. I hold with that 
great thipker, the late Justice Ranade, that there is 
no such thing as a literal complete revival of ancient 
tradition possible, even if it were desirable. In the 
first place, no ‘one knows authoritatively what the 
ancient Aryan tradition was or is. It is difficult to 
state unerringly the period which can be described as 
the ‘golden age’ and then to give a categorical 
description of that age. And I am humble enough to 
admit, that there is much .that we~can profitably 
asiimilate from the West. Wisdom is no m«nopoly of 
one continent or one race. ‘My resistance to Western 
civilisation is really a resistance to its indiscriminate 
and thoughtless imitation based on the assumption that 
Asiatics are fit only to copy everything that comes 
from the West. Ido believe, that if India has patience 
enough to go through the fire of suffering and to resist 
any unlawful encroachment upon its own civilisation which, 
imperfect though it undoubtedly is, has hitherto stood 
the ravages of time, she can make a lasting contribution 
to the peace and solid progress of the world. 

I gladly admit that. a new power for good is 
slowly but surely arising in the West, Whether it 
will transcend all Hindu experience or not, I do not 
knows But I should welcome every fresh contribution 


to the enrichment of humanity, no matter where it 
comes from. © 


Lastly, I am wnable to say anything about the 
glowing tribute that the learned professor pays to the 
gelf-contained French and English little towns. I know 
so little about. English towns, and still less about the 
French. .I own I have my doub:s, But I know that 
if the professor could stand the almost forbidden 
exterior of Indian villages, I would undertake to take 


~ him to some of them where he would see a culture 


of a high order, and though he will miss the literary 
polish he will not miss the human heart and the 
human touch, and where, if he can accommodate 
himself to the strange Indian ways abut exclusive 
eating and drinking, he will see amazing tolerance of 
opposite ideas and friendliest intercourse of the mind 
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and the soul. Let me also remipd the professor that 
the English and the French prosperity and amenities 
which such prosperity brings depend upon, what I 
must again repeat and what I would gladly avoid if 
I could, namely, exploitation. 


Allah Rebukes the Fanatic 
f This-is Sir Edwin Arnold’s version of an Islamic story, 
in which God is described ‘as rebuking Ibrahim for even 
for a day not bearing with a ‘Kafar’ whom.He had borne 
with ‘these threescore years.’ ~ Vv. GD.) 
Al-Ghaffar, the ‘ Fargiver,’ praise thereby 
Thy Lord'who is so full of clemency. 
Once, it is written, Abraham, ‘ God's friend,’ 
Angered his Lord; for there had- ridden in 
Across the burning yellow desert-flats — 
An aged man, haggard with two days’ drouth, 
The water-skin swung from his saddle- fork 
Wrinkled and dry; the dust clove to bis lids, 
And clogged his beard; his parched tongue and black lips 
Moved to say, ‘Give-me drink,’ yet uttered nought ; 
And the gaunt camel, which he’ rode upon, 
Sank to the earth at enteriig. of the camp, 
Too spent except to lay its neck along 
The sand, and moan. 
To whom hen: they had given 
The cool wet jar, asweat with diamond drops 
Of sparkling life, that way-worn Arab laved 
The muzzle of his beast, and filled her mouth; 
Then westward turned with blood-shot, worshipping eyes, 
‘Pouring forth water to the setting orb: 
Next, would have drunk, but Abraham saw, and said, 
‘Let not this unbeliever drink, who paurs 
God's gift of water unto the san, 
Which is. but creature of the living Lord.’ 


But while the man still clutched the precious jar, 
Striving to quaff, a form of grace drew nigh, 
Beauteous, majestic, If he came afoot, 

None hen, or if he glided from the sky. 

With gentle air hé filled the gourd and gave 
The man to drink, and Abraham — in wrath 
That one should disobey him in his tents — 
Made to forbid ; when full upon him smote 

. Eyes of divine light, eyes of high rebuke — 
For this was Michael, Allah’s’ messanger — 

‘Lol God‘ reproveth thee, thou Friend of God ! 
Forbiddest thou gift of the common stfeam 

To this idolater, spent with heat, 

Who, in his utmost need, watered his beast,. - 
And bowed the knee in reverence, ere he drank ? 
Allah hath borne with him these threescore years, ’ 
Bestowed upon him corn and Wine, and made 
His household fruitful and his herds increase; 

And find’st thon not patience to pity him 
Wh m God hath pitied, Waiting’ for the end, 
Since none save He wotteth what end will come, 
Or who shall find the light. Thou art rebuked. 
Seek pardon | for thou hast much need to seek, ’ 
Thereat the Angel Vanished, as he come; 

Bat Abraham, with humbled countenance, 
Kissed reverently the heathen’s hand, and spake — 
Leading him to the chief seat in the tent — 
*God pardon me, as He doth pardon thee!” 
Long-suffering Lord! ah, who should be 

Forgiven, if Thou Wert as we? 
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‘Humanising War’ 

I extract the following interesting paragraphs from : 
ran article headed ‘ War’ in the March number of the 
Brotherhood: 

‘“Tast time the women and children were - only 
starved, — it was done by @ process cunningly disguised 
as “ economic pressure,” — but next time they are to 
be gassed to death. Aercplanes will drop penetrating 
poisons which will exterminate civil populations, —Edison 
says that it should not be difficult to dispose of London’s 
millions in three hours. In every civilised country the 
chemists are at work searching for some particularly 
deadly poisons. In England, says Truth, our 
Government is busy experimenting with improvements 
in poison gas and killing animals at the rate of two a 
day in the process. It obtained in one year 689 cats, 
guinea pigs, goats, mice, monkeys, rabbits aud rats, and 
killed 618 of them with poison, gas in search of 
improvements. 

' Some idea of the horrors of the next war may 
be gathered from the fact that the range of guns 
has been doubled since the Armistice, and that machine 
gus are now available which fire 1500 shots a minute. 
An automatic cannon will fire one and a quarter pound 
shells at the rate of 120 a minute, and there is a 
sixteen-inch gun which hurls a missile weighing more 
than a ton for a distance of twenty-seven miles. The 
Chemical Warfare Service in America has discovered 
a liquid three drops of which when applied to any part 
of the skin will cause .a man’s death. One aeroplane, 
carrying two tons of this liquid, could kill the whole 
‘population over miles of territory. General Swinton, 
of the British Army says: ‘The great future weapon 
We have since the war 
discovered and developed gérms which, dropped down 
upon cities and’ armies, will slaughter a‘nation ina day.’ 

‘‘T£ anyone is ever in danger of becoming unduly 
optimistic, let him remember that we spent in 1924 
forty millions in education, a hundred and twenty one_ 
millions on armaments, and three hundred and sixteen 
millions on drink. The business of scientific killing is 
very éxpensive, and I am told that’ enough nitrogen was 
thrown away in one small and indecisive battle in France 
to save India from a famine. The great world powers 
are still pouring out an incredible amount of thei: 
treasure.upon armaments, although history so plainly 
teaches that ‘increasing armaments do nothing but 
increase the likelihood of wars., Peace-loving America 
voted eighty-five million dollars-for aviation expansion 
in a few minutes, and no one took the slightest notice 
of this forward tmovement in the race for armaments. 
The irony of the situation is, that while Great Britain 


fs’ spending nearly twice as much money on armaments » 


today as she spent in 1913, the victorious nations have 
relieved Germany of the burden of such expenditure, _ 
80 that, in competing with her in ‘industry and 
commerce usr work under a severe handicap of their 
own creation. ’ 

I add to this the following from the Sonics ( June 
18, 1927): 

“Since the arrival of the British troops, there 
have been many cases of influenza aud pzeumonia, but 
the question of venereal disease has been the: most 
clamant One, and in spite of every possible precaution 
the number of those affected has steadily increased, 
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- - » Numbers of prostitutes from North and South have 
flocked to Shanghai, most of them being Chinese (60 
_ per cent.), Russians (30 per cent.), and Japanese 
(5 per cent.). The majority of the brothels are in 
the French Concession and in Chinese districts bordering 
On municipal roads. The high venereal ~ate has given 
the Command much concern, and no stone is left 
unturned in the effort to lower it.” 

And yes there are intelligent men who talk, and 
gullible men who subscribe to the talk, of the 
‘humanising influence’ of war! : M. K. G. 


When Science and Art are Real 
A friend sends me an extract from Anton Tchehov’s 


stories which ig worth reproducing. The extract runs as 
follows: | 


“I have a very definite opinion on this subject, I 
assure you. To my mind, all these schools, dispensaries, 
libraries, medical relief societies, under present conditions, 
~ only serve to aggravate the bondage of the people. The 


peasants are fettered by a great chain, and you do not 
break the chain, bat only add fresh links to it. 


‘What matters is, not that Anna died in childbirth, 
but that all thesa Annas, Mavras, Pelageas toil from 
early morning till dark, fall ill from working beyond 
their strength, all their lives tremble for their sick and 
hungry children, all their lives are being doctored, and 
in dread of death and disease, fade and grow old* early 
and die in filth and stench. , 

“Their children begin the same story over again as 
soon a3 they grow up, and so it goes on for hundreds of 
-years, and millions of men live worse than beasts,— in 
continual terror, for a mere crust. of bread. -The whole 
horror of their position lies, in their never having time 
to think of their souls, of their image and semblance. 
Cold, hunger, enimal terror, a burden of toil, like 
avalanches of snow, block fer them every way to spiritual 
activity,— that is, to what distinguishes ‘a man from the 
brutes and what is the only thing which makes life 
worth living. a : 

“You go to their help with hospitals and schools, but 
you do not free them from their fetters by that, On the 
contrary, you bind them in closer bonds, as*by introducing 
new prejudices, ‘you increase the number of their wants, 
to say nothing of the fact that they have got to pay the 
Zemstvo for blisters and books and so toil harder than-ever, 

6 Yes, I am against medicine.. It would be necessary 
only for the study of diseaseg as natural phenomena, and 
not for the cure of them. If one must cure, it should not 
be diseases, but the cause of them., Remove the principal 
cause,— physical labour,— and they there will be no disease. 

“T do not believe in a science that cures: disease, 
When science and art are real, they aim not at temporary 
and private ends, but at eternal and universal,— they 
seek for truth and the meaning of life, they seek for 
God, for the Soul, and whén they are tied down to the 
needs and evils of the day, to dispensaries and libraries, 
they only complicate: and hamper life, 

“Scientific men, writers, artists are hard at work, 
Thanks to them, the conveniences of life are multiplied 
from day to day. Our physical demands increase, yet 
truth is still a long way off, and man still remains the 
- most rapacious and dirty animal; everything is tending 
to the degeneration of the majority of mankind and the 
loss for ever of fitness for life,” 

I have not read the original story, but I suppose 
physical labour which the author refers to as the principal 
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cause of diseases is not wholesome farm labour or any 
such labour, but the grinding toil which for the sake of 
eking a miserable livelihood the peasants of his “experience 
must have been obliged to undergo, It would be inter- 
esting to know the original Russian word which has been 
rendered by the translator as ‘ physical labour.’ 

The most telling passage in the extract is perhaps 
that which distinguishes real science and art from the 
ephemeral. Who can deny that ‘much that passes for 


science and ark today destroys the soul instead of up- 
lifting it and instead of evoking the best in us panders 
to our bgsest passions ? t M. K-G, 


Test of Fidelity 

A \study of the chart of membership of the All- 

- India Spinners’ Association discloses & painful fact. 
Out of 1,980 members.of the A Class, 1,255 have been 
found to be unsteady in their fidelity to their promise 
regularly to send their yarn quota. Let no one think, 
that if it was an insignificant. monetary contribution 
rather than that of self-spun yarp, the result would 
have been very different. Somehow or other people 
are neglectful in the performance of self-imposed 
duties, whose breach’ does not carry with it an 
imrhediate punitive consequence. But unless a nation 
contains a large enough number of men and women 
whd .would carry out their voluntary obligations, 
although their breach may wot entail any felt punish- 
ment, it can make slow progress. Forfeiture of rights 
of membérship of an organisation which carries with it 
no pecuniary or other earthly loss is lightly regarded 
by the members, and some even consider that by 
belonging to such an institution they confer on it a 
patronage which should be treasured by the: institution 
in question. But I warn the members, if there are 
any, against harbouring such notions about the All- 
India Spinners’ Association. To belong to the Association 
should be considered a rare privilege, because by 
contributing half an hour’s free and intelligent labour 
capable of being easily performed by any ordinary 
man’, woman or child, a member becomes & partaker 
_in the tremendous aggregate effect of the contributions. 
I would therefore urge the defaulting members to be 
as punctual in sending their quota as they would 
be in keeping the time for catching their train or 
attending ‘their offices. Let them remember, that 
apart from the intrinsic value of spinning, there is no 
less value in cultivating regularly a daily ‘remembrance 
of the condition of the dumb millions and a daily 
concentration over drawing an even strong thread as 
much for themselves as for the rest of the 300 millions 
of India. I understand that each one of the members 
has been sent a reminder. Let the defaulters please 
realise, that each reminder costs at least half. an anna 
over and above the salaries of men employed in 
attending to the writing and despatch of reminder 
cards. It has been suggested, that some postpone 
sending their quota till several months’ contributions 
are collected, so as to save postage. The ‘raving of 
postage is a prcper gonsideration. But those who 
would save postage should send their contributions 
in advance. To spin 12,000 yards in a month’s time 
is not a very great strain as must be abundantly clear 
to every reader of these pages. And if after having 
sent one lot in advance, the spinners cuntinue to give 
30 minutes regularly to the wheel, they will never be 
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and they will never feel the strain of the 
work, no matter how busy they may be otherwise. 
And if punishment has any appeal to them, let them 
remember, that at*the end of the first five years of 
the existence of the All-India Spinzers’ Association, 
++ will descend surely and swiftly upon them, whea the 
{ime comes for revising the constitution and conferring 
further privileges upon members. M. K. G. 


Notes 


in arrears, 


True Sacrifice 

{Two young men only the other day presented thom- 
selves before me and placed into my ‘hands Rs. 10 
being the commission they had earned in terms of the 
rules of the All-India Spinners’ Association for hawking 
Khadi. They were entitled to keep this money them- 
selves. But they did not wish to retain this com- 
mission ; for they felt the force of the argument that 
there were millions who were much worse off than 
themselves. The yourg men went away promising to 
bring me more such refands. 

Whilst I mention this icstance in appreciation of 
the self-sactifice of these young men, no Khadi hawker 
is to infer from it that he is also expected to refund 
his commission, in other words, that every Khadi 
hawker is expected to hawk without any charge. 1 know 
that it is not possible for every one to do so, and 
Khadi work requires as many honest, industrious and 
intelligent hawkers as can be had. ‘To recommend for 
all the standard that the two young men have chosen 
for themselves would be to restrict the number of 
Khadi hawkers, whereas the Object is to attract ss 
many yourg men for the work as possible. 

After all the commission to be had out of Khadi 
sales is not much and is not easily earned because it is 
not possible to command sales of Khadi simply for 
exhibiting it for sale. I know that hawkers have to go 
from door to door often even withcut any response 
whatsoever, and seeing that the commission is given 
only on aciual tales, Khadi hawking means earning 
one’s bread by the sweat of cne’s brow. Let the 
example of these young men therefore spur those who 
are dcing nothing for Khadi to some effort, and let the 
example result in adding to the number of hawkers 
without their being expected to refund their hard-earned 
commission. There are no doubt many young men 
and young women who-have plenty of leisure and do 
not need any pecuniary reward. They may follow the 
example of there young men and offer their services 
for hawking. Let wculd-be Khadi hawkers however 
understand that ihey cavnct get Khadi to hawk unless 
they are able to produce certificates of character and 
are able to furnish security for the amount of Khadi 
they may receive for sale. 

Fatigue Test in Spinning 

Satish Babu who after prolonged convalescence has 

returned to the Pratishthan works at Sodepur writes : 
“One of the spinners here was encouraged to 

sit for continuous spinning. He worked one day 
wholetime for carding and making slivers. He was 
ready with the slivers at night, and sat for spinning 
from 9 P. M. to 7 P. M. the next day. He took 
three hours’ respite, two hours for sleeping and one 
hour for eating etc. In 19 active hours he spun 


between real Khaddar and its imitation. 


10,500 yards of 18 counts yarn including reeling: 

He may show better record in future. _ 

It would be interesting to know the test of the 
strength and the evenness of this great quantity of 
yarn spun in 19 out of 22 consecutive hours. 

Virtue of Testing Yarn 

Ever since the introduction of the system of 
testing self-spun yarn received by the All-India 
Spinners’ Association there has been steady improvement 
in its quality. Following are some of the very striking 
results obtained: 


Name Count Strength Evenness 


‘Sit. VY. K. Vishvanathan, Kerala 


Before test 26 rs 0 eae 83 

After test 32 95 81 
Shri. S. M. Padmavatibai, 

Shimoga : 

Before test 16 20 91 

After test 25 80 89 
Dr. M. Venkafrao, Gadag 

Before test 21 40 92 

After test 19 79 88 
Sjt. Motilal Roy, Chandranagar 

Before test 39 47 92 

After test 33 78 95 
Sjt. Dayaljibhai Shivji, Gujarat 

Before test 14 23 id 

After test 20 74 93 


The following are some names in whose case the 
test has been found to be uniformly good, the yarn 
being any day equal to the strongest mill yarn: 

Name Count Strength Hyenness 


Shri, Gangabai Kunte, Bombay 30 98 93 
Sjt. Ishvarlal Patel - 15 92 93 
Dr. A. P. Kothari — a 22 96 86 
jt. Jogendra Chatterjea, Sodepur 30 96 92 
Shri. Lakshmibai Gokhale, Bombay33 95 84: 
Sjt. Govindbhai B. Patel(Juvenile) 15 87 93 
Vithal Liladhar (Juvenile) ll 80 88 


Mill ‘ Khaddar’ 

A Friend writes: 

“I know you have several times alluded to 
what is mistakenly called ‘mill Khaddar’, but 
apparently the mill-owners are still unable to resist 
the temptation of the name. The worst offender 
in this respect is....who openly quotes and 
advertises mill Khaddar. This is for your information, 
and what action you may like to take in preserving 
the purity attached to the name Khaddar.” 

What the correspondent says is unfortunately but 
too true. And I have been painfully aware of it. I had 
hoped that the mill-owners would give up the undesirable 
practice. But it was hoping against hope. Wherever 
I have gone people have drawn my attention to this 
unpatriotic conduct on the part of some mill-owners. 
The only comfort I have derived from the usurpation 
by the mill-owners of the name ‘ Khaddar’ is, that it 
is proof of the popularity of Khaddar among the 
masses upon whose ignorance the mill-owners are playing. 
For I know that wherever the buyers have discovered 
the deception, they have cursed themselves and the 
mill-owners. The only remedy against this deception 
is for the buyers to beware, and for Khadi lovers to 
educate the people so as to enable them to distinguish 


M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. KE. Gandni ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XII 


European Contacts (Contd.) 

In Johannesburg I had at one time as many as 
four Indian clerks, about whom it is difficult to say 
whether they were not more like my sons than clerks, 
But even these were not enough for my work. It was 
impossible to do without typewriting, which among us, 
if at all, only I knew. I taught it to two of them, 
but they never came up to the mark because of their 
poor English. And then one of these I wanted to 
train up as an accountant. I could not get out any 
one from Natal, for no one could enter the Transvaal 
without permit, and for my own personal convenience, I 
was not prepared to ask a favour of the Permit Officer. 

I was at my wits’ end. Arrears were fast mounting 
up, 80 much so that it ‘seemed’ impotsible for’ me, 
however much I might try, to cope with professional 
and public work. I was quite willing to entertain a 
European clerk, but I was not sure to get a white man 
or woman to serve a coloured man like me. But I 
decided to try. I approached a typewriters agent 
whom I knew, and asked him to get rhe a stenographer 
if he could. There were girls available, and he 
promised to try to secure the services of one. He 
came across a Scotch girl called Miss Dick, who had 
come then fresh from Scotland. She had no objection 
to earn an honest livelihood, wherever available, and 
she was in need. So the agent sent her on to me. 
She immediately prepossessed me. 

‘Don't you mind serving under an Indian?’ I 
asked her. 

‘Not at all,’ was her firm reply. 

‘What salary do you expect?’ 

‘Would £17/10 bs too much ?’ 

‘Not too much, if you will give me the work I 
want from you. When can yon join?’ 

‘This moment, if you please.’ 

I was very glad and started dictating letters to her. 
Before very long she became more a daughter or a 
sister to me than a mere stenotypist. Scarcely had I 
reason to find fault with her work. She was often 
entrusted with the management of funds amounting to 
thousands of pounds, and she was in charge of account 
books. She won my complete confidence, but what 
was perhaps more, she confided to me her innermost 
thoughts and feelings. She sought my advice in the 
“final choice of her husband, and I had the privilege to 
give her away in marriage. As soon as Miss Dick 
became Mrs. Macdonald, she had to leave me, but 
even after her marriage she did not ‘fail to respond 
whenever under pressure I made a call upon her. 

But a permanent stenotypist was now needed in her 
place, and I was fortunate in getting another girl. 
She was Miss Schlesin introduced to me by Mr. Kallen- 
bach whom the reader will know in dve course. She 
is at present at the hepd of a girls' school in the 
Transvaal. She was about seventeen when she came to 
me. Some of her idiosyncrasies were at times too much 


for Mr. Kallenbach and me. She had come less to work 
as a stendotypist than to gain experience. Colour 


prejudice was foreign to her temperament. She ceomed 


to mind neither age nor experience. She would not 
hesitate even to the point of insulting a man and 
telling him to his face what she thought of him. Her 
impetuosity often landed me in difficulties, but her open 
and guileless temperament removed them as soon ag 
they were created. I have often signed without revision 
letters typed by her, as I,considered her English to 


be better than mine, and had the fullest confidence in 
her loyalty. 


Her sacrifice was great. For a considerable period 
she did not draw more than £6, and refused ever to 
receive more than £10-a month. When I urged 
her to take more, she would give me a ecolding and 
say, ‘I am not here to draw a salary from you. I am 
-here, because I-‘like to~* work ‘ with’ you and I like 
your ideals.’ 

Ske had once an cccasion to take £40 from me, 
but she insisted on haying it as a loan, and repaid the 
full amount Jast year. Her courage was equal to her 
sacrifice. She is one of the few women I haye been 
privileged to come acrcess, with character clear as 
crystal and courage that would shame a warrior. She 
is a grown up woman now. I do not quite know her 
mind as well as when she was with me, but my 
contact with this young lady will ever be for mea 
sacred recollection. I would therefore be false to truth 
if I kept back what I know about her. 

She knew neither night nor day in toiling fcr the 
cause. She ventured out on errands in the darkness 
of the night all by herself, and angrily scouted any 
suggestion of an escort. Thousands of stalwart Indians 
looked up to her for guidance. When during the 
Satyagraha days almost every one of the leaders was 
in jail, she led the movement single-handed. She had 
the management of thousands, a tremendous amount 
of correspondence, and Indian Opinion in her hands, 
but she never wearied. 3 

I could go on thus indefinitely writing about 
Miss Schlesin, but I shall conclude this chapter with 
citing Gokhale’s estimate of her. Gokhale knew every 
one of my coworkers. He was pleased with many of 
them, and would often give his estimates of them. 
He gavo the first place to Miss Schlesin amongst all 
the Indian and European coworkers. ‘I have rarely 
met with the sacrifice, the purity and the fearlessness 
I have seen iu Miss Schlesin,’ said he. ‘Amongst 
your coworkers, she takos the first place in my 


estimation.’ 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


Worthy of Emulation 

Shrimati Annapurnabai Ghare who contributed during 
the last Chaturmas one lakh yards of yarn to the All- 
India Spinners’ Association has again taken. the same 
vow a3 last year, and is religiously at the wheel every- 
day for fulfilling it. This means 833 yards per day for 
four months. If she is an average spinner, she would 
have to give to her yajna@ at least three hours per day 
to ba able to spin good yarn. Will the othor sistors copy 
the example?. The yajna no doubt requires faith in the 
wheel and love for the unseen millions. M. K. G. 


Weekly Letter 


Here is the diary for the week: 
24th—Ladies’ meeting, bangalore. 
26th—United Theological College, Mythic Society. 
29th—-London Mission Girls’ School, Conference 
with Missionaries in Bangalore. 
30th—Chamarajerdra Sanskrit Pathashala, V ani- 
Vilas Girls’ School. 


Farewell to Mysore 
Mysore (including Seringapatam and Yedatare) fave 
Rs. 7,296-5-7, end, there was a public meeting of the 
citizens of Mysore to present the purse on the last day 
of Gandbiji’s stay in Mysore. Contrary to expectation 
Gandhiji made a long speech bidding ‘farewell to and 
expressing his hopes about Mysore. ‘There is no lack 
of efficiency among the people of Karnatak,” he said. 
“You have a distinguished engineer, you have distin- 
guished musicians, you have a distinguished artist, and 
many others that I could name in various other spheres. 
I want you now to produce a distinguished spinning 
expert. You have three Khadi shops here. I wish” 
you had need for them and even more, but today 
I know, and this meeting is an eloquent proof of it, 
that there is no need for three shops. Even many of 
you who are sympathetically inclined towards Khadi 
are not wearing it. Have therefore instead of those 
three one efficient Khadi shop and organise it properly. 
There are many institutions where the Charkha has 
been introduced, I was told that His Highness’ body- 
guards were spinning, bat I also know how inefficiently 
this work is going on. Jn all those institutions and 
for the bodyguards you must engage a spinning expert. 
Bad yarn, like bad music, is gocd for nothing. I 
would like to assure those who would serve Daridra- 
narayan that there is music, art, economy and joy in 
the spinring wheel. I have scen quite a number of 
irstitutions in Mysore,— the Princess Krishnarajamanni 
Sanitarium where I expected nothing, but where the 
patients insisted on my receiving their genuine token 
of love for the poor millions; the home for the 
blind and the mute of which the blind inmates have 
entertained me to soulful music these two days; 
the home for the destitute and the infirm as also 
your school for Adi Karnataka boys. These are 
proofs of the Maharaja's. humanitarian spirit, but 
‘I may tell ypu that you have to- extend it still 
farther. The blind and the infirm have, thanks to our 
charitable instincts, not to go- without food.” But 
there are millions of our villagers, who cannot go out 
to beg, who solely depend on- a fraction of an acre of 
land each, and -who have often to go withont food. 
We are resposible for their starvation and their 
poverty. In Mysore which is the home of humani- 
tarian and philanthropic institutions I would urge you 
to have some provision for the toiling ‘starving millions. 
‘*You are doubly fortunate. You have a glorious 
climate and wonderful natural scenery, and you have a 
ruler, who from all accounts is good and benevolent 
and always thinking of the welfare of his people. In 
a state like this there should not be a single beggar or 
a single man suffering from starvation and impoverish- 
ment. I saw the Krishnarajasagara dam today and 
was delighted to see that wonderful engineering feat 
of Sir M. Vishveshvarayya, the second I am told of 
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its kind in the world. In a home of such great 
enterprises I beg of you to make some provision for 
Daridranarayan. I thank you for the love you have 
showered on me, and I pray that I may be worthy 
of i467" 
Venkatappa the Artist 

We have already made the acquaintance in these 
columns of Sir M. Vishveshvarayya and Sir Brajendra- 
nath Seal. We shall now acquaint ourselves with some 
of the men and institutions mentioned by Gandhiji in 
his speech summarised above. 


The artist Sjt. Venkatappa was good enough to 
come and show his water-colours to Gandhiji. A plain, 
simple man, he dedicated himself to art whilst yet in 
his teens, and lives in his humble abode in Mysore 
buried in his work. He has tried his hand at plastic 
art too and done some very fine bas-relief work on the 
palace walls of the Maharaja of Mysore. Hight years 
he devoted to*learning vina from the acharya of the 
art, the late Sheshanna, and finally went back to his 
first love—painting. Gandhiji was delighted -to see 
some of his delicate studies of Nature in her various 
states and attitades. Even a layman could not but 
be struck with Sjt. Verkatappa’s minute attention to 
detail, and mastery of line and colour. His pictures of 
‘Dawn’, ‘Morning’, and ‘Twilight’ with their wonder- 
ful clond-effects produce an atmosphere of peacefulness 
and repose that the artist has assimilated by his long 
and intensive studies of Nature. 


G. F. Watts, the great painter, when requested by 
Gladstone to accept a baronetcy, wrote in the course of 
a long letter declining it: ‘ Your overestimate of my 
work has hastened the execution of an intention I thave 


-lovg had, and which indeed amounts to retirement from 


the ranks of professional men. I have concluded to 
undertake no portraits and accept no commissions, but 
contented with the little I have to live upon, work only 
with the idea of making my efforts worthy, at least as 
efforts, of the nation’s gcceptance alike before and after 
my death.’ Sjt. Venkatappa speaking in a language 
which is not his mother-tongue said: ‘1 have dedicated 
myself to art, I am a bachelér and have decided to 
remain one all my life. I shall pot all my honest 
hard-earned money into an art institute in Bangalore 
where I shall teach all. who may come: free of charge. 
My pictures Iam not selling, they will beiong to 
the institute which will belong to the nation.’ 
As he left, Gandhiji said: ‘I am delighted. You 
have my blessings, but J may make a suggestion. 
-If the Charkha appeals to you, and if you can paint 
what the Charkha means to the life of the villager, I 
should be more delighted. That is of course if it » 
appeals.to you. If it does not, it will be no reflection 
on you.’ : : 


Dr. Shama Shastri 

Not the least of the departments in the state is 
the Archaelogical Department which has a_ great 
Oriental Library in Mysore, with about 11,000 manuscripts 
and an Archaelogical Museum. The present Director 
is Dr. Shama Shastri, the well-known editor and translator 
of .Kautilya’s Arthashastra, the manuscript of which 
he found from this museum. He came over with his 
valuable annual report and his bock for presentation 
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eames ei nn ca once pee OE, 


to Gandhiji. It is remarkable that the doctor began 
his English education at a very Jate age after finishing 
his Sanskrit studies, just like Pandit Dharmanand 
Kosambi who was a ripe Pali scholar before he learnt 
English. 

* Self-denial was the watch-word of the oncient Hindus, 
Mahatmaji,’ he said, ‘and if we have cultural centres 
like the ancient monasteries all would be well. Ashoka 
had his Upagupta, Poshyamitra had Patanjali, Kumara- 
pala had Hemachandra, the Vijayanagar Kings had 
Vidyaranya to guide and advise them. Let us have 
an army of selfless ‘men, educated and _ cultured, 
preaching the ideal of self-denial wherever they go, 
and we will have peage and presperity.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji laughing, ‘but who will bell 
the cat?’ 

‘You, sir,’ said the doctor. ‘Why can’t you revive 
those days? If Buddha had 5,000 monasteries, why 
should it not be possible today ?’ 


‘It is impossible for me. I have no doubt aboot 
the soundness of my philosophy, but I cannot execute 
it. My tapasya is too inadequate to make the necessary 
impression. And then what a contrast we had in those 
days! Life was easy. The children were not mummies, 
and the progeny of the lust of their parents as they 
are today. Their bodies are bad, their minds are worse. 
What we want is to reconstruct something out of the 
broken pieces.’ 


‘You are the proper man, sir, said the doctor 
with the doggedness of a bookman. 


‘Take my Ashram. You might regard it as some- 
thing like a monastery. I cannot tell you how difficult 
it is for me to-get men and women of the propor 
type. And it required tremendous energy to keep them 
together, even after the original ideal had been 
considerably toned down. It was the same case with 
the Ashram at Phoenix started in 1906. Men and 
women came with a view to immediate concrete ideals 
like the abolition of the £ 3 tax and the like. They could 
not be got to serve the unseen ideal. So you see the 
difficulties are enormous.’ 

But the doctor was still clutching at his dream of 
a Buddhistic revival and monasteries of learned, selfless 
men ! 3 . 

» The Blind Singers 

We have now heard some of the finest music in 
Mysore, but nothing wag so enrapturing as the songs 
sung by a blind girl of the Mysore School for the 
Blind and Mute. . She had a wonderfully sweet voice, 
accompanied by a weird unearthly smile always playing 
on her lips as she sang,—a smile that is only possible 
when the consciousness of the world around is totally 
obliterated. And she sang to the accompaniment of 
the vinas which were played on by the blind boys of 
the school. ? 

‘We shall be glad to have suggestions from jyou,’ 
gaid the principal. 

“ T have just two suggestions to make,” said Gandhiji, 
“sin order that you may add to your usefolness. You 
have gathered together the waifs and strays of 
humanity, but I tell you their lot is ever so much better 
. than that of the starving agriculturist whom no one 
helps and cares for. Let these waifs and strays be 


be delighted. 


made to feel one with those more unfortunate waifs 
and strays. Not by means of the Charkha. Charkha 
has no place in your school, I agree. You want them 
to earn a living and the professions you are teaching 
them sre quite good, but you caa clothe all of them 
in Khadi. You can get a Khadi uniform for them all. 
Every Christian echool has a certain uniform for the 
childrev, which in their case is designed to hook them 
to their faith. But there is no doubt that a uniform 
has a certain hypnotic effect. For you, let it be a symbol 
of their unity with the poor. Sacrifical spinning you 
might have, if your blind children can throngh their 
blindness feel for the poor. But it is difficult. Unless 
the fountain is pare, they cannot have that spirit, and 
if you would ever have that spirit, every one of the 
teachers here, including the managers, should do the 
sacrifical spinning.” 


School-Girls’ and Ladies’ Meetings 


There was another ladies’ meeting in Bangalore which 
also gave its quota of morey and ornaments. As usual 
Gandhiji proceeded to address it in Hindi, but the organiser 
insisted that for the sake of a few who did not know 
either Kannada or Hindi, he shonld spsak in English 
too. And to these half-a-dozen or so Gandhiji gave a — 
long talk describing to them the condition of the 
poverty-stricken in Bihar and Orissa, and appealing 
to them to make their hearts as big as the ocean. 
“Now that you have listened to me, I want you to 
be my missionaries in the cause of the poor. I want 
you totake no rest. What can I do? If you choose 
to come and listen to my story, I cannot but try to 
produce the same restlessnes3 in you, as there is in me.” 

It was very good of the London Mission Girls’ School 
to have collected a purse of Rs. 51 and presented an 
address the most felicitously worded that we have ceen 
during recent days. I quote a few sentences: ‘The 
recent Khadi Exhition in this city and your opening 
and clesing speeches at the Exhibition have helped us 
to realise the greatness of the work that you are doing 
for our motherland. Ycur aim in reviving the spinning 
wheel is to revive our national cottage industry whieh 
Supplies work to the vast multitude of poverty-stricken 
of our land.” Gandhiji appreciated the address and 


the purse which they had collected out of their pocket- 


money. ‘ Yours will be ‘no maimed and worthless 
Sacrifice’ as you have sweetly suvg, if you have under- 
stood the message of Khadi and will make the desirable 
change in your lives that Khadi means. ” 

To the girls of the Vanivilas School he reiterated 
the message of making some return to the poor for the 
costly education that they were receiving free. “ If 
this institution presents India with some heroines, some 
genuine workers, who will not be lost to the society 
but who will dedicate themselves to its service, I should 
If after receiving this costly education 
you give me the slip and straightaway marry away and 
disappear from the horizon, you will have deceived the 
country. Not that you may not marry. But whether 
you are married or unmarried, don’t be slaves, but do 
what the country demands of you. You should be the 
incarnation of mercy and bravery, and go about in the 
world with the sure shield of purity ever protecting 
you, ever above temptation and without fear.” 


M. D. 


Notes 


Handspinning in Almora 

A correspondent sends me an interesting report of 
the progress that handspinning of wool has made in 
the schools conducted by the District Board of Almora. 
The following should prove both interesting and 
instructive to those who believe in the introduction of 
takli spinning in municipal schools: 

“The elections of 1925 to the Almora District 
Board returned the Swarsjists in a majority. Since 
then the Swarajist members have in various ways 
tried +o give a national stamp to the institution, 
particalarly its educational side. The most important 
work in that direction has been the introduction of 
national songs, vational sentiments, Khadi uniform 
and wool spinning into the village schools. 

* The village teachers of a number of Distxict Board 
schools purchased wool at their own cost and thus 
spinning came into being. The Board, seeing the 
popularity of these voluntary and spontaneous efforts, 
constituted a spinning aud weaving sub-committee and 
granted Rs. 3,000 at the beginning of 1926 for purchasing 
wool to be spun at District Board schools in the district. 
Some nineteen maunds of wocl was purchased and 
distributed throughout the district in village schools. 
This happened about eight months ago. The boys 
everywhere welcomed the takli or katua, and the village 
schoolmasters did their best to make wool-spinning 
successfal. The 19 maunds of wool has already been 
spun and another instalment despatched to the schools. 
Spinning is going on and a third instalment will have 
to be sent soon. The Board has sanctioned another 
sum of Rs. 5,000; thus the total sum granted comes to 
Rs. 8,000 in all. The Board deserves congratulations 
for giving this support, in spite of the opposition of 
conservatives. 

“Up to this time only about 175 village schools 
have benefited by the scheme and the scope of the 
scheme has to be limited for lack of funds. The 
Board has ordered spinning classes to be held after 
school hours as the curriculum has no provision for 
this type of education. In order to enthuse the masses 
and to encourage the village students, several katua 
dangals (spinning matches) have been arranged at different 
centres of thedistrict during fairs. Prizes (includin 
Khadi, Khadi caps, national flags and national books) hase 
been awarded to the best spinners. This feature has been 
very much appreciated by the people and has been of 
Great educative and demonstrative value. Seeing the 
ae of young schoolboys, the villages have been 
conscience-striken and at macy places the long forgotten 
art of spinning is undergoing a revival. The Villagers 
at several places have established their own looms to 
weave their hand-spun wool-yarn, So the spinning in 
schools is touching the maszes as well. 

Pagan = she has been in use in these Himalayan 
; ges. Our experiments in wool spinning 
conyinced us that there was nothing better than katua 
or takli for woal spinning,—simple, light, inexpensive 
and practical. So katua or takli is reigning gsupre 
in the Board’s schools as well, A imnall boy See) sa 
his own kaiua without any trouble or saiad aa 


play with it at any time or ary place wheneyor or 
wherever he likes. 
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“The boys are still novices in the art and their 
first attempts have not been ideal. There remains much 
to be done in the direction of teaching them better 
spinning. But the little that they have done is sufficiently 
promising. Some middle-school boys and teachers have 
sent in fine wool yarn and medals have been awarded 
to the best spianers. Sut sammelan or Yarn Conference 
was held at Almora in March 1927, where yarn spun 
by village schools was displayed. The show proved & 
great success, so much so thatthe great cooperators 
of the town blessed the spianing movement in village 
schools and promised their full support.” 

If this experiment is continued and spinning is 
properly supervised, it can not only become self-supporting 
but be even profitable. For if handweaving is not also 
done by the boys, spun wool should find a ready market; 
or it can ba woven on behalf of the Board or the 
school concerned, and the woven stuff either used by 
the boys themselves or sold in the open market. 


M. K. G. 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Previously acknowledged | Rs. 3,723 0 0 
Chunilal U. Shah Bombay ease 
Karamchand Nathubhai a 20 
Loom workers Jupiter Mill Ahmedabad 41.6 0 
Dr. Purandare Bombay 20. 
Shri. Lilavati Lakshmidas Haridas Nasik 50 
Kistarchandji Dhandurka 20° 
Shri. Vijalibai Hargovinddas Bombay 10 : 
Through Shankar Sakharam Dole Poona 25 
Shri. Kidai Natu Lahore 5 
Kundanlal Chaman 11 
Pranidaya Sangha Tamkur 200° 
Shri. Prabhavati Parushottam Bombay 5 
Chandrashankar Jagannath Jetli Nairobi 5 
Mochi’ Madla Pitambar ~ 0 10 
Modi Lalji Ladha a 346 
Jani Kalyanji Narsinha 9 346 
Mahavirprasad Poddar Gorakhpur 5 


Total Rs. 4,152 9 0 
MEMBERS’ YARN 
Yards. 
9 Shankarbhai Bhikhabhai Sabarmati 10,000 
10 Gopaldas Parushottamdas Desai Mahemdabad 10,000 


11 D. V. Narasinharao Chebrole 10,080 
YARN DONATIONS 
Shri. K. Lakshmiyamenagu Guntur 200 
B. Ganapatirao Pa 4,000 
Bapubhai Narayanji Vashi Piplagbhan 2,400 
Shiva Narayana Sakhapur 2,644 
8. Venkatkrishnayya Guntur 16,000 
Shri. Girijabai Sadashiy Moghe _— Bet 1,000 
P. Satyanarayan Pareakudi 2,000 
Bhagvanji Porushottam Prome 20,000 
Atmaram 8. Gaytonde Andheri 2,000 
Rapnarayan Sabarmati 1,000 
S. Sundereshan Kam bakonam 1,000 
GQ. Anantachari um 1,000 
S, Ragam es 1,000 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad. 
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Relief and Reconstruction 


Gujarat has recovered from the first shock of the 
terrible wound inflicted ,by the recent floods. Relief 
Operations on an extensive ecale wore promptly organised 
from one erd of the provizce to the other and 
responsible and tried workers were placed at various 
centres throughont the affected area. Large numbers 
of volunteers have been placed under them and they 
have penetrated tho whole area. There is hardly 
a village left which has not “been now approached. 
Several bands of volunteers have come from Bombay 
and spread themselves over the affected regions. They 
have brcught with them focd-stuffs, clothing and 
money and are distributing relief either in cc-operation 
with the local relief centres or independently of them. 
Thus the question of immediate relief by way of food 
and clothing is being effectively dealt with by non-official 
agency, thanks to the quick reponse snd generous 
sympathy all round. 

From the reports received it appears that this kind 
of relief will nct be needed for more than a fortnight 
except in certain areas where it is feared such relief 
will have to be continued much longer. My Committee 


is grateful to the Bombay public for the generous and 


ready response they accorded to our secretary Sjt. Mani- 
lal Kothari, who by chance happened to be in Bombay 
at the time, when we were absolutely cut off from the 
outside world, and enabled him to collect Rs. 32,000 
in a day, thus assisting us materially to start relief 
operations in the nick of time. Similarly timely 
assistance wa3 rendered by Bombay t9 Breach and 
Kathiawad too, which ‘were not then accessible from 
the centre. About two lacs of rupees more will still be 
required for relief to the areas specially hard hit and 
the distribution of seeds on an extensive scale at 
reduced rates, and we-are confident that the flow of 
charity will continue till our requirements are met with. 

Side by side with the distribution of immediate 
relief, we were faced with the preblem of resowing ag 
the crops had been completely washod away in most 
parts. And as in tackling this problem, there was a 
desperate race with time, it was not possibie to wait 
till the Government machinery, which, even when there 
ig no lack of will, is siow to move, cculd undertake 
the distribution of sesds. Thus we had covered nearly 
half the ground before the Agricultural Department arrived 
on the scene. In the conference at Nadiad on the 14th 
presided over by the Finance Member, it was admitted 
on behalf of the Government that the Agricultural 
Department had stocked only a thousand maunds of 
seeds which they proposed to sell to the cultivators 
at. cost price, but a3 their rates wera higher and as 


the ostimated requirement of Kheda District alone was 
70,000 maunds, it was mutually agreed to that the 
distribution of seeds be left to the Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee which was already dealing with 
the question successfully. 


The greatest question, however, still remains to be 
solved. That is the question of reconstruction, and 
here the Government alone can cope with the situation. 
The magnitude of this task can be gauged from the 
fact, that in Kheda District alone 72,000 out of 1,83,450 
houges have been partially or wholly damaged and the 
estimated loss is about a crore and five lacs. Ahmedabad 
District has suffered equally heavily. In reply to the 
resolution passed by the public meeting in Ahmedabad 
in which this issue was clearly stated, and which 


was communicated by wire to the Government, 
His Excellency the Governor has expressed the 
Government’s determination to do ell they can 


and the Conference was then held at Nadiad where 
almost all the departments of the Government were 
represented. Suggestions have been made in various 
quarters that the reconstruction of villages should now 
be undertaken on model lines, and that Government 
should shoulder the responsibility however difficult the 
task may be. But in view of the studied silence of 
the Government experts at the Confererce on the 
question of replanning the villages, there is not 


‘much hépe for such rebuilding of villages on model 


lines by Government. However, Sir Parushottamdas 
in consultation with us placed before the Confer- 
ence a very modest scheme of housing those who 
have been rendered homeless and who are not in a 
position to repair or rebuild their houses, Accord- 
ing to a very rough estimate such a scheme would 
require financing to the tune of at least Rs. 1,80,000,00. 
Thus there is not much difference between the people’s 
demand as voiced by the Ahmedabad public meeting, 
where the idea was first mooted, and the demand 
formulated with the help of official figures of damage 
placed before the Nadiad Conference. It now rests with 
Government finally to decide their policy on this 
most important question. It has been conceded by all 
that the need of the hour is the announcement of 
a definite policy so as to enable the unhappy people 
of Gujarat to know where they stand. It is hoped 
that the scheme will bse considered in a generous 
spirit and no time will be lost by the Gov rnment 
in making a definite declaration 80 23 to hearten 
the afflicted peasantry of Gujarat. 
VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
President, Gujarat Provincial Congress Com ****~ 


The Heroes: of the F bal 


As Bhegavan, a ninety-five years old Rajput villager 
sn Kathiawad, ig reported to have stated, nothing like 
the terrible disaster which has overtaken Gujarat and 
Kathiawad has been reen or heard of in these parts 
for at least a century. Large tracts of lend in Kheda, 
Bhartch, Bsrcda and the narrow neck which constitutes 
ihe ‘lerd debateable’ between Gujarat aud Kathiawad 
were literally converted into asea for a number of days. 
Hardly was a house left standing in there parts; the 
crops, the household belongings and the cattle were 
swept away, and human beings barely ercaped with 
their lives by starving for‘abonut a week on the tops 
of trees, fometimes in the company of reptiles which 
shed their ferocity in the face of the catastrophe which 
overwhelmed all living beings alike. Orores worth of 
proyeriy wes destroyed and thousands of men becdme 
hemeless ard penniless, who must now recommence 
their life as on a clean state. But there have been 
redeeming features in this vunprecedevted bayvcc, with 
which we propore here to deal. 

We know of quite a number of cares in which 
brave men tried to rescue or succour their compatriots 
even at the risk of their own lives. And among these 
perhaps the palm must be awarded to Mr. Morley, 
District Traffic Superintendent, Ahmedabad. When 
this gentleman was told that the station staff of 
Gothaj was in darger, he hurried to the place but 
had.to helt at the Shedhi bridge 2s the train could 
not proceed further. From here he saw some villagers 
shouting for help, snd he beckoned to them all to join 
him in his train. At great personal risk he plunged 
into the flocded river and brought these villagers, 
about two hundred all told, safe to Nadiad. He again 
went to the bridge from Nadiad ard made swimming 
arrangements, which however failed as the ropes got 
entangled in bushes. Mr. Morley and his companions 
could not be seen for a while. But they reached 
Gothaj station, swimming the flooded river. From 
there Mr. Morley sent word that early next morning 
he would come to the bridge to take food for the 
Gothaj people. He ,thus supplied the starving staff 
with food, and in doing so received serious injuries 
caused by the bushes and his legs were swollen. 

A second incident illustrating Mr. Morley’s humanity 
and courage also deserves to be placed on record. The 
Station Master Sayma was drcwned with his brother 
and son. When Mr. Morley received this information 
by wire, he at once went to Sayma, though the line 
a Li ees no trains were running, to console 

e widow 0 e Stati 
that the corpse of her ea : 7. 
found, he went to the culvert, searched bho 
mt poe Sick. 3 2 » Searche for the corpse 
Sa ga ER i ti e went to the widow, consoled 

| | at every assistance whether by 


Way of cash or in any other way, would be rendered 
to her. 


The accounts of heroism in Baroda are no less 
thrilling. As the city became a sheet of water with 
islands in the shape of lofty buildings, the people went 
up to their house tops but were hardly safe as the 
houses might collapse any moment. From this *un- 
enviable position they were extricated by the District 
Magistrate, the Khangi Karbhari and police officers 
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with the help of the state elephants and improvised 
rafts cxrd beats. Not all the unfortunates thus marconed 
could be rescued, and many persons remained on house 
tcps for days, thorovgkly expored to the fury of the 
storm ard without feed or water, until the arrival of 
boats frcm Gcdhre. The patients and steff cf the 
hospital hed {o sterve for {wo days sxd only on the 
third day covld focd be sent to them en rafts. The 
college students mcunted tke terrace ard lived there 
for three days cn fcur furis esch. They improvised 
rafts with empty casks, kerosene tins and woeden boards, 
and made ropes out of the wire fence. Thus equipped 
they raved about fifty men from the building opposite 
to the college. ~ 

A building collapsed and about. 200 persons who 
lived in it knew not what to do. One of them with 
great presence of micd broke a window in the building 
opposite, and placed in pesition a plank of wood which 
served a8 a bridge for the people to get over there 
with the help of rcpes. Even so about a dczen persons 
could not get ont of the devoted building and were 
crushed under its weight. ; 

Some prisoners had been taken cut for extramural 
work on the mcdel fazm, where they were surrounded 
by the oncoming waters. Twenty of them who were 
great swimmers saved many lives with rafts. In course 
of one of their relief expeditions, the wire fasteced to 
the raft was snapped ard the lives-of the ten rersons 
upon the raft were in danger. But they were saved 
by the bravery of a prisoner named Gaurishankar, who: 
plunged into the waier and with his hands steered the 
raft clear of all cbtacles including a live electric wire 
till it was safe. One Chhotukhan also saved 18 
lives at great risk to himself. 

In Breach district a fisherman of the name of 
Haidar Gulab is reported to have made several trips in 
a 1udderless and sailless ‘boat and saved several villagors 
who were marooned without food or water for five 
days. eee gs 

Two women and a child were stranded on a tree 
With eight feet of water below. Fiye members of their 
family had been drowned, and when two brave. 
volunteers made up to them, they refused to be rescued 
and in sheer desperation said, ‘ Let “us die here.’ 
Kvenivally they were brought to think better of it, 
and the volunteers took them on thoir backs and 
swam to land. 

Three villagers were “carried away by the floed but 
managed to save themselves by catching hold of a tree 
near Modasar and getting up to its branches. From 
here they were rescued by Sr. Karunashankar, the 
Head Master and a companion of .bis, who made up 
to them by swimming against the current for a mile 
and brought them away. 

The inhabitants of Hadala rescued their Station 
Master as well as the cultivators of Jasapur, a feigh- 
bouring village by means of rafts. 

The authorities and Sadhus of the Swami Narayan 
temple in Vadtal also saved many lives with the help 
of boats and fed two to three thousand men for a 
number of days. ‘ 

We have not the space here to consider subsequent 
measures of relief. If we had, we would refer to the 
big donations of the well-to-do‘ ia Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, to that of Sr. Vithalbhai Patel, as well 
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as to the 


* widow's mite ’ contributed by the texti 

Workers of Bombay and by schoolboys aa Peale 
forego Several meals or work as labourers in Order to 
Win the joy of giving, to the indefatigable labours of 
Sr. Vallabhbhai Patel who hardly sleeps three hours 
aday, of Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth unaer whose guidance 
2,500 school children of Ahmedabad collected 1,25,000 
clothes old. and new, and of many others id canon 
be named and whose merit is therefore all thd greater. 
Last but not the feast, we would refer to the relief 
expedition of Killick, Nixon and Company’s s. 8. 
Bahaduri organised in Bombay by Sr. Amritlal Sheth 
of the Saurashtxa with the help of Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas and the European directors of the Company, 
who carried the volunteers with bags of foodstuffs and 
bales of clothing to Bhavnagar free of charge and 
Mr. Sultan Chinai of the Indian Radio Telegraph 


Company who fitted up the steamer with. wireless at 
their owa cost. 


V. G. D. 


» 


The Ahmedabad Resolution 


The following is the translation of the principal 
resolution passed at the public meeting in ,Ahmedabad 


held on the 8th instant to consider the situation created 
by the recent floods: ; 


This public meeting of the citizans of Ahmedabad 
is firmly of opinion, 

that in the calamity which has rendered thousands 
of cultivators and villagers homeless, the gravest issue 
to be hereafter faced is that cf reconstructing villages 
which cannot be done without effective and _ liberal 
help from the Government; : 


that it is the duty of the Government to meet the 
issue as it is not possible for any private agency to 
cope with a task of such magcitude; 

that the Government have with them nearly - two 
and a half crores of rupees in the shape of “ Famine 
Insurance Fund’’ brought into Government treasuty by 
laying aside a certaimr percentage” of general revenue 
as insurance against hard times; 


that there can be no times harder than the present 
for the use of the said funds ;_ 
that thovgh the work of reconstructing the devas: 
‘tated homés of the cultivators and the poor éan begin only 
after the rains are over, it is of the utmost’ importance 
that the Government make a declatation of definite 
policy, reassuring and comforting the homeless and’ 
stricken peasantry that a sum of at least one crore of 
rupees on the presént calculations will be made available 
from the “Famine Insurance Fund” towards giving 
or lending them amounts to reconstruct their homes 
when the time arrives, 


This meeting is further emphatically of opinion that | 


the Governmont should also annouuce without delay 
what kind of help they propose to give and how much, 
so that the people of Gujarat may know what to expect 
from Government. 


If the announcement is delayed or refused the 
whole peasantry will be permanently ruined. Ii is the 
primary duty of the Goveramont to save them from 
such a plight. 
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Backward Classes 


Our woes are numerous. We have suppressed classes 
and we have also backward classes. The distinction 
between the two is, that, the suppressed classes a8 & 
rule include only the so-called ‘ untouchables ’, whereas, 
the backward classes refer to those who are mentally 
and .norally behind the other classes. I have made 
the agquaintance of one such class in Mysore. They 
are the Lambanis. Since the Belgaum Congress one of 
them who has received a fair education has been 
exerting himself for theit uplift. They had even a 
Conference last year and the state contributed a small 
sum towards its expenses. These appear originally to 
have come from Gujarat. They are otherwise recognised 
as gypsies. Their dialect corresponds to Gujarati. The 
address which they gave me whilst I was passing 
Arsikere on my way to Hassan was written in 
Devanagari. The majority of the words in it wera 
Gujarati, The curious student will see the specimens 
from the address reproduced in Navajivan. He will not 
fail) to notice even the Gujarati grammar in the 
language of the address. The customs of these people 
I find described as follows in the address of the 
President of the Oonference : 


“T am told that the Lambanis are otherwise known 
as Vapjaris; and that they were the grain-carriers 
of India when it had no good roads and railways; 
they worship to this day their queen Durga, a 
wealthy Lambani lady of the 13th century, who 
brought grain from Nepal, China and Burma, aud 
raved mapy lives in a continuous famine that raged 
for twelve years in India; their chief God—is 
Balaji and Goddess Tulaja Bhavani, and their 
principal feast is Gokulashtami, the day of the 
birth of Shri Krishna. Tacy long respected cows 
and Brahmans, and to this day they abjure animal 
food and liquor at death dinners; they cremate the 
martied dead and bury the unmarried. They 
were aS a rule a robust and well-bailt class, and 
peaceful and well-bshaved. 


But, alas! their carrying trade has practically 
ceased sisce the opening of roads and railways. 
Some of them now deal in cattle; some have 
settled as husbandmen, a few live by driviog 
carts, a few others spin coarse hem ‘tag ’ and sell 
‘grass and fuel and work as labourers; some are 
under police surveillance, some are reputed to be 
robbers, catile-lifters, kidnappers of women and 
children, manufacturers of false coin and distillers 
of illicit liquor. Bat these sinners can bo reclaimed 
and should be reclaimed. ” 


I understand that workers in their midst ara now 
carrying on propaganda to combat the evil customs 
Like all backward. classe: the Lambani womonfolk are 
heavily laden with cheap and tawdry ornanents devoid 
of all art. Like the Raniparaj, the reform amongst 
these people has gone side by side with the intros 
duction of thé spinning wheel, The yarn which they 
presented to me of their own spinning was fairly good 
and fine. These Lambanis number roughly 45,740 


in Mysore state alone, and there are many als) in 
British Karnatak. There is work here for .many a 
reformer. | 


M. K. G. 
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The Gujarat Floods 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Good if True 


On reading the reports cf flood relief operatious as 
well as Swami Anand’s article in Navajivan I hesitated, 
and still hesitate, to believe in the examples there 
given of the people’s heroism, solidarity and humanity, 
as false praise, exaggeration and self-deception are the 
order of the day in the country. But I have no reason 
to disbelieve these reports. Hxeggeration, untruth and 
the like are studiously eschewed in Navajivan. The 
Swami knows this ever since the paper was started, 
and indeed it is this policy of the paper which induces 
him to interest himself in and work for it. 


Therefore so long a3 I have not any reason to 
consider the Navajivan reports as erroneous, I must 
take them to be true, And J _ tender my 
congratulations to Gujarat and the Gujaratis. For a 
moment one is almost tempted to welcome a disaster 
Which has been the occasion for the people to display 
Such virtues. 


Catasirophes and calamities will now and then 
overtake the country. Wealth may be in our possession 
today and be lost tomorrow. We construct houses 
and make farms ard gardens, and when these are 
destroyed, we can remake them. The distress will 
s00n he forgotten. 

But what if Gujarat along with the distress also 
forgets the virtues which she has realised in herself 
on the present occasion? We are everywhere familiar 
with momentary fits cf heroism and renunciation. If 
Gujarat’s present heroism proves to be only a temporary 
fit, the lesson of the floods will have been lost upon 


her. Let the Gujaratis, men as well 
beware, 


SCRA = 


as women, 


Let us convert the virtues of courage, patience, and 
humanity in us, of which we havo had- a sudden 
glimpse, into a possession for ever. Hindus and 
Musalmans embraced one another ag brothers. The 
higher classes sheltered and Succoured the suppressed 
like blood-brothers. If we now give up these relations as 
only Suited fox the days of adversity, our last state 
will be worse than the first, and we will have passed 
in vain through this calamity, which is really the 
throes of a new birth. And such calamities there will 
be, #0 long a8 we have not experienced a true rebirth. 

Gujarat’s doings on this Occasion amonnt 
view to pure Swaraj, 
by the people become 
daily life, 
fitness far, 


in my 
If the virtues now manifested 
\ & permanent feature of their 
Gujarat may ba caid to have acquired the 
a8 well the power to Wie, Swaraj. 


The havce worked by the flocds was of a most 
unprecedented character, bofore. whi: 4 even Dyerism 
pales into insignificance, Dyer killed or wounded a 


thousand or twelve hundred men, 
the heavy toll of life exacted of the 
destroyed by the floods. 
floods. We practised Sat 


No one can tell 
immense property 
Bat we did not abuse the 
yagraha against them, We 
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purified ourselves. We did constructive work, We 
achieved Hiridu Muslim unity. We removed untouch- 
ability. We became self-reliant. We placed our all at 
the dispogal of our brothers and sisters. We did not 
wait for a leader. ‘Instead of falling back before the 
enemy, we bravely faced him, and fet to work as if 
nothing hed happened. If wo had feared the floods, 
if we had wasted precious time in abusing them, if 
we had engaged in violent struggle with them, we 

would only have multiplied our troubles. ‘aie: 

All honcur to Gujarat for the proof she has given 
of her greatness. ; 

But what about me ? 

Bat has a Gujarati, who is away from the scene of 
danger and of achievement, the right thus to bestow 
praise and tender congratulations ? . 

I received three wires and a letter asking me to 
come and lead the.relief operations in Gujarat. The 
letter was Swami Anard’s avd the wires were from 
Sarojini Devi, Chandulal whom I mistook for Dr. Chandulal 
and Deychand Parekh., . , 

But I did not give myself to anxiety. I was fully 
confident of Gujarat’s self-reliance, I had not the shadow 
of a doubt that monetary help would be forthcoming 
in an adequate measure. I whole-heartedly trusted te 
Vallabhbhai to do the needful, I was in touch with 
him‘by wire. I wired to him, informing him of 
the insistent calls I had received and asking him to 
letme know if he thought my presence necessary. 
Vallabhbhai at once wired me in reply, that 
though the distress of the people was beyond words, 
it was not advisable for me to.come cver to Gujarat 
in the present state of my health; that my effort to 
make Gujarat self-reliant and the organisation I had 
helped to get up therein had achieved more for her 
than my presence would have done; that people there 
would be, who would misinterpret my absence buat it 
could not be helped; and that I must continue to rest 
without worrying over my absence from Gujarat. 

I have not related this histery in defence of 
myself. A servant of the people never needs to 
offer defence. Again I do not think my health is so 
delicate, that I could not come over. My health is 
certainly delitate. Physically I am not today equal to 
even a tithe of the strain which “I ¢uccessfully stood 
during the days of tho Kheda Satyagraha. The braia 
is nearly useless and is easily fagged. I-have still to 
keep to my bed. But when tkere breaks out a fire, 
eyen a person who is ill must at risk to himself take 
a bucket of water and do his bit if he can, Even if 
he can only sit himself and issue orders to others, he 
raust attend the place in a stretcher and help to 
extinguish the conflagration. 

But I propose to point a moral from those events 
and to put coworkers on their guard. In Gujarat we 
have obeyed an utwritten law that when once a 
task has been entrusted to a worker, others should 
not seek to have a hand in it unless the worker 
in charge wishes or permits it; that the workers in 
charge of various branches of activity should be trusted 
but fearlessly removed in cate they batray their trust, ’ 
Our leader in Gujarat is Vallabhbhai. I may pass as 
an.elder, but so far as work in Gujarat is concorned, 
I must bow to Vallabhbhai’s rulings. It is only by a 
strict observance of this rule, that we haye been onabled 
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to do whatever Stands to our credit in Gujarat. We 
have thus subjected ourselyes to discipline, conserved 
Our energies and carried: out an efficient 
labour. 


But even independently of Vallabhbhai’s instructions, 
T was of opinion that my presence was not noeded 
in Gujarat. I have implicit confidence in Vallabhbhai’s 
ability to serve the country. He has been my co- 
worker ever since the Kheda struggle. Tho self-sacrifice 
of none of us is greater than his. He has often 
placed before Gujarat the ripe fruits of his intelli- 
gence. He has previous experience of such relief 
work. In view of all this I fail to see what I mysulf 
could possibly have done more than he hay. 

Again if I came over to Gujarat specifically for 
this, Vallabhbhai according to his temperament would 
expect a lead from me, and would resign his liberty 
of action in my presence. On occasions like the present 
I should consider this to be nothing short of a misfor- 
tune. If I ran up there and began to meddle with 
this, that and the other thing, new as I would be to 
the work, I should only make an exhibition of ignorant 
vanity. 

And I am not here enjoying a holiday. According 
to my lights I am pretty fully cccupied in grappling 
with the fatal disease which is eating into the vitals 
not only of Gujarat but of India as a whole, a disease 
which is beyond all comparison very much more 
powerful and insidious than a week’s deluge. 
not only be not meritorious but on the other hand 
a clear breach of duty on my part to give up this work 
for something else that is more tempting. We have 
the charge often levelled against us that we are apt to 
lose our heads in times of danger. Jo the extent 
‘that this is true, we must get rid of this shortcoming. 

None of us, especially no leader should allow 
himself to disobey the inner voice in the face of 
pressure from outside. Any leader who succumbs in 
this way forfeits his right of leadership. There is much 
truth in the homely Gujarati proverb that ‘the person 
concerned can see things in the earthen pot and his 
neighbour cannot see them even in a mirror.’ I 
have not been able‘to see that it was my duty on 
‘the present cccasion to run up to Gujarat. 

The insistent calls I have received are evidence of a 
wrong attachment which we must surmount at all 
costs. I am nothing but a mere lump of earth in 
the hands of the Potter. Truth and Love—Ahimsa—is 
the only thing that counts. Where this is present, 
everythirg rights itself in the end. This isa law to 
which there is no exception. It would be very bad 
indeed that Gujarat cr India should look up to me 
and sit with folded hands. Let her worship Truth 
and Love, lock up to that divine couple, employ 
servants like myself so long as they tread the strait 
and narrow path and check them ‘when they swerve 
from it. 

If I had come over to Gujarat, perhaps she would 
not have done what she has dono and is still doing. 

Invalided leaders or public servants should give up 
the hankering after active leadership or service. There 
is no place for a sick man in these operations for 
relief, which require only such persons a8 are able- 
- bodied, can run up from place to place, and have the 
power of eaduriag huager and thirst, heat and cold. 


division of 
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Those who do not reach this standard would only 
act as a drag on a quickly marching army. 

Finally, a servant of the people should never fear 
or give way to bitterness if he finds himself a victim 
of misunderstanding, whether unintentional or wilful, 
The acts of men who have ecmo out to serve or lead 
have always been misunderstocd sinco the beginning of 
the world and none car help it.. To put up with these 
misrepresentations ard to stick to one’s guns come what 
might,—this is the essence of the gift of leadership. 
Misunderstandings have been my lot ever since I 
entered public life, and I have got inured to 
them. 

In short let Gujarat ever be, ag it has been on the 
present. occasion, self-reliant and  self-helpful and 
proceed from achievement to achievement. Men like 
myself will come and go, but let Gujarat go on for 
ever. 


To Co-workers 

A few words more to co-workers. 

1. I take it that nore of the workers will allow 
their pride to come in the way of their heartily 
cooperating with their compatriois. 

2. Any one who works for name and fame on an 
occasion like this incurs. sin. 

3. There ghculd be the fullest co-operation between 
the various agencies at work. 

4, Where Government offers help on our own terms 
we should freely accept it, as it does not involve any 
breach of the principle of non-cooperation. But all 
hair-splitiing is out of place where the question is 
one of serving the people and serving them in time 
and to the fullest extent porsible. Jf the money in 
the hand of the Government is available for good use, 
we should unhesitatingly ask for it and accept it. 


5. Let us nct forget that organisations are meant 
for the service of the people, and not the people for 
the service of the organisations. 

6. I see that there are three agencies at work, 
the Provincial Congress Committee under Vallabhbhai, 
the Saurashtra Sevasamiti under Amritlal Sheth and 
the Servants of India Society uxder Sjt. Deodhar. 
Possibly there are others. But in any case we must 
prevent any overlapping and insure the closest 
cooperation among the agencies. Workers who have 
not still reported themselves should join the centre 
of work which is nearest to them or which they 
like best. Any one who remains aloof either from 
angularity or from pride will dig his own grave. The 
people will fail to benefit by his services and will 
think lightly of him. 

7. It wonld be really terrible if any one in disregard 
of existing organisations tries to start a fresh one. 
Seeing that time lost can never bo regained, every one 
should take kis place at the point which he can reach 
the soonest. 

(Translated from Gujarati by V. G. D. ) 


A Correction 

I referred the other day to the Hindi Conference 
in Bangalore. I shovld have described it as the 
Akhil Karnatek Prathama Hindi Prachar Sammelan. 


The President was Gandhiji and not Rajendrababa. D 
M. oe 
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Weekly Letter 


“Here is the diary for the week: 

30th July — Chamarajendra Sanskrit Pathashala. 

81st ,, —Closepet, Ry. 300; Kakanhalli, Rs. 278. 

lst August — Lokamanya Day Meeting. 

Qnd-3rd ,, — Hassar, pursed Rs. 1,001-12-8 
+ Rs. 20 by a Station Master + Rs, 50 
from’ Lambanis. 

4th August — Hole 
+ Rg. 39-3-7 

5th-9th August—Bangalore. Rs. 54 from an Adi 
Karnatak village. 

7th August — District Board Address. 
Rs. 150. 


Idol of the People 

For Mysore the event of the week is the celebration 
of the Silver Jubilee of His Highness the Maharaja’s 
reign. J have neyer had the privilege of seeing 
ihe Maharaja, but to realise the benevelence of 
of such an unassuming and unobtrusive a ruler as 
His Highness, one need not see him. Circums pice. 
Except in the small state of Savantvadi, we have not 
met with the middle class population of an Indian state 
so contented and happy as in Mysore. And if aby 
ocular demonstration was needed it wes afforded by the 
Jubilee Celebrations at Mysore and Bangalore. I shall 
cie the evidence cf a keen observer like Pardit 
Motilalji. He came to Bangalore to see Gandhiji, And 
peid a flying visit to Mysore at the invitation of the 
Diwan, and speaking of the Jubilee on return from 
Mysore he said: “The Maharaja is the idol of hig 
people. Rarely does one see such enthusiasm over the 
celebration of a Prince’s Silver Jubilee. And it was so 
Spontaneous. The Diwan too is equally beloved of the 
people.” May the people have many a year of this 
benevolent rule. 


Narsipur, purse Rs. 650 


Purse 


Stricken Gujarat 

The plight of Gujarat has been haunting every one 
with a heart to feel for his brother’s woe, and nore 
more than Gandhiji. He has beon in regular tole- 
graphic communicatioa with Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel, 
whose vigilant presence in Gujarat at this dread juncture 
has been the only sclace for Gandhiji’s agonised heart. 
Peshaps more seriously than the friends who have 
advised him to goto Gujarat, he has pondered over the 
situation, More than once he has rehearsed the whole 
thing to himself. ‘I would be more a hindrance than a 
help if I went there. I could appeal to people to contribute 
even from here, If I went there, I would not bo satisfied 
until I could ran up and down the whole flocd-stricken 
arer, and it is physically impossible for me to do so.’ 
And yet he wired to the man at the helm, and has 
cheerfully accepted the inevitable on having a reassuring 
reply from him. He has already began making appeals 
in the press and on the platform. He seized the 
Occasion Of the preseatation to him of an address by 
the District Board, Bangalore, and made an appeal 
Which should have stirred thom to the depths. The 
Bangaloreans are organising a big meeting for collections, 
the Gujarati community has begua making collections, 
and the students als) are up and doing. 


The Mythic Society 
Livery public institution ia Bangalore has made a 
point of availing itself of Gandhiji’s return to Bangalore 
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after every brief tour. I noted in my last week's 
letter visits to some of them, I have noted in a 
Separate article the talks with the missionaries. I 
shall notice a few more items this week. 

The Mythic Society is a non otticial body supplement- 
ing the labours of the Archaeological Department, and 
it is no wonder that the great archaeological wealth 
of Mysore should epvlist the labours of more scholars 
than the Government could employ. Along with 
archaeological, the Society is carrying on its research 
in mythological lore and publishing its results in 
the Mythic Journal. The Society has also a large 
collection of rare and valuable books of reference. NK 
was too much for Gandhiji, whcse lot has been cast 
with the poor and the downtrodden duriag upwards of 
thirty years, to be able either to appraise the work 
of the Society or to give them helpful suggestions. 
But as one working in the caure of humanity he could not 
refrain from suggesting to them, that they should single 
out for their research things which are calculated to 
help in the uplift of the nation and humanity, and he 
cited one instance of the subjects they might investigate. 
“TI suggest that some one of you should make researches 
to find out whatled to the curse of untouchability 
to descend upon this land. I wish that the learned 
men of Mysore, amongst whcm there are some of the 
finest scholars, could find out authorities to show, that 
untouchability could be no part of the Hindu Religion, 
and ihat our remote ancestors through whom we received 
the inspiration of the Vedas and who gave us the rich 
heritage of the Upanishads never believed in untouch- 
ability, even as I don’t, and that it is merely a vicious 
excrescence upon Hinduism. And I tell you that if you 
can do so, among the mapy services you have already 
recdered this will not be by any means the least. 
Workers like myself say on their own authority that 
this thing is no part of Hinduism. I am no scholar 
and have not read the Shastras in the original, but 
my Hindu goul rises up in revolt against such an 
abomination. However I look to you scholars and 
research students to arm workers like myself with 
anihoritative declarations that would command the 
attention of the Pandits, and to furnish workers with 
evidence so forceful and masterly as would dissolve the 
orthodox opposition. It should be the prond privilege 
of your Society to farnish workers with aathoritative 
texts which they could not get anywhere else, and 
fortify them in their work.” 

/ The Privilege of the Shudras 

The visit to the Chamarajendra Sanskrit Pathashala h 
afforded Gandhiji the Opportunity of giving a frank | 
talk to the Sanskrit Pandits who had gathered there. 
The address was in.simple and easy Sanskrit. ‘I ) 
appreciate the honour your have done me,” said Gandhiji, 
‘in giving me a Sanskrit address. I hold that every ) 
Hindu boy and girl must acquire a knowledge of | 
Sanskrit, and that every Hindu should have enough 
knowledge of Sanskrit to be able to express himself in 
that langaa,e whenever an occasion arises,’ He next. 
addressed himself to the Pandits: “IE was pained to 
hear that there were Pandits in the Mysore state 
who fought shy of teaching Sanskrit to Shudrags 
and Panchamas. 1 do not know how far th 
contention that the Shudras have no right ¢ 
learn Sanskrit and hence to read the Vedas is support 
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by the authority of scriptures, but as a Sanatani Hindu 
IT am firmly of opinion that even if there is any 
authority, we must not kill the spirit of our religion 
by a literal interpretation of the texts. Words have, 
like man himself, an evolution, and even a Vedic text 
must ba rejected if it is repugnant ‘o reason and. 
contrary to experience. Thus go far ag I understand 
the Shastras I think that there is no ‘authority in 
them for untovchability as we understand it today, and 


my experience of the so-called untovchables in different - 


parts cf India has shown me that man to man the 
‘untouchable ’ is in no way inferior to his touchabla 
brother either intellectually or morally. 1 know suppressed 
class people who are Jeading as clean and moral lives 
as any one of us, and I have seen Adi Karnatak boys 
who read and recite Sanskrit verses as well ag any of the 
Brahaman boys and girls here. I am grateful there- 
fore that you should have thought fit to invite a man 
of such radical views in your mist, and even to vote an 
address to him, and to approve of these views in the 
address. I em glad to see so many Brahmans plying 
their taklis, but I want you rot 10 confine yourselves 
to making your sacred threads out of the yarn. The 
yajnopavits of course will continue to ba of taki yarn, 
but you will make your clothes also from that yarn 
or Charkha yarn. I tell you I was pained to see boys 
and girls dressed in foreign clothes reciting verses 
from the scriptures. To say the least, it struck me to 
be incongruous. The external is in no way the essence’ 
of religion, but the external oft proclaims the internal, 
and whenever therefore I go to a Sanskrit college or an 
Anstitution where Aryan culture is taught, I lock for- 
ward to being reminded of the simple and sacred 
surroundings of our ancient rishis, I am sorry that 
you have not fulfilled my expsctation, aud I appeal to 
the teachers and the parents of these children to 
make the children true representatives of ancient 
culture.” \\ 

\ Civic and Social Reform 

Replying to the address of the Civic and Social 
Progress Association, he emphasised the necessity of the 
youths of the country taking as much interest in social 
roform as in politics. For their capacity for self-govern- 
ment would be measured by the extent to which they 
had purged themselves and their society of the maay 
evils it was suffering from. It was well, he said, that 
the removal of untouchability and amelioration of the 
condition of the suppressed classes was in the forefront 
of their pregramme, but they should not sit still until 
a single educationai institution or a tomple for the 
public was closed to the suppressed classes. Coming 
to the- question of the remarriage of virgin widows 
and child marrieges, he raid: 

“I have met hundreds of girls, but I have during 
my wanderings scarcely seen two or three who being 
above the ege of 13 ¢aid that they were unmarried, 
tt ig no religion to have as one’s wife a girl who ig 
fit only to sit in one’s lap, but it is the height of 
irreligion. 1 lock to every youth in India to resolve 
not to marry a girl under 16. The widow has a sacred 
place in Hinduism, but the ancient Hindu widow was 
never in the wretched condition that we find the Hindu 
widow of today. I cannot conceive of a girl of 15 
* becoming a widow. I do not regard a girl married 
who is given away in marriage by her parents without 


‘Rajagopalachari and Gangadharrao. 


her consent and for pecuniary or other advantage, 
If any such girl is widowed I think it is the duty of 
her parents to marry her again, So far as other 
widows are concerned, if they think that they cannot 
lead a life of pure widowhocd, they have as much a 
right to remarry as have widowers in the same pre- 
dicament. Let your society make these three questions 
its own, and try its utmost to solve them.” 


Hassan and Hole Narsipur 


I can make only a brief mention of the visits to 
Closepet and Kakanhalli. Huge masses of men came to 
these places to hear for the first time” what Khadi means, 
and to see for the first time men like Gandhiji and 
They had the good 
luck of hearing them all, and the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, in additicn, who essured them that knowing 
as he did their condition better than ihe strangers, 
he could only reinforce their message of Khadi. 


The Hassan District is one of the most charming 
parts of Mysore. As you go through it you see around 
you miles and miles of green sward which soothes the 
eye and sobers the mind. The district is perhaps more 
prosperous than other paris, with its richer soil and 
better agriculture, but there is no doubt that even here 
there is room enough for the Charkha. Sjt. Pujari 
the indefatigable colleague of Sjt. Gangadharrao precedes 


-us with his Khadi, and everywhere succeeds .in doing 


gocd business. At Tumkur, as I have already noted, 
he sold a lot and helped in opening a store. At Hassan 
and Hole Narsipur tco he ecld about Rs. 1,100 worth 
of Khadi. The sympathy is there, the willingness is 
there, more educative propaganda and workers are 
needed. More than a flying visit and a brief speech 
from Gandhiji, the people here seemed to want to 
understand better the first principles. This 
€jt. Rajagopalachari end Gangadharrao did by addressing 
separate meetings, and they demorstrated the value of 
such preliminary mectings everywhere before Gandhiji 
actually appears befcre the people and appeals to them 
to wear Khadi ard contribute for it. There was quite 
a good sprinkling of leading men who have taken to 
wearing Khadi, I hope habitually, and the students, 
who have a Khaddar-wearirg head master, keenly 
followed and appreciated Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s lerson 
on Khadi. Sjt. Shrikantayya in Hole Narsipur has 
been wearing Khadi since the Belgaum Congress, 
is a member of the All-India Spinners’ Association, 
and is Cbviously trying his Jevel best to keep the flag 
flying. 

Of the Lambanis — the Gujaratis’ old cousins—who 
are leading a nomadic life Gandhiji has written at 
length. Their purse of Rs. 50 was worth its weight 
in gold. 

It is a delight to see old Gangadharraoji getting 
rejuvenated as he goes through these parts telling his 
friends and coworkers; “ I muat now give half my time 
to Mysore. It is a gold mine unexplored.” 

M. D. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
6th revised and enlarged edition of the Book of Hymns 
and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram. 
Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 14 anna. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV~CHAPTER XIII 


‘Indian Opinion’ 

Before I proceed with the other intimate Huropean 
contacts, I must note two or three items of importance. 
One of the contacts, however, should be mentioned at 
ence. The appointment of Miss Dick was not enough 
for my purpose. I needed more assistance. I have in 
the earlier chapters referred to Mr. Ritch. I knew him 
well. He was manager ina mercantile firm. He approved 
my suggesticn of leayirg the firm and getting articled 
under me, ard he ccnsiderably lightened my burden. 

About this time Sjt.Madanjit approached me with 
a proposal to start Indian Opinion and sought my 
advice. He had been already conducting a press, and 
I approved of his proposal. So the journal was launched 
in 1904, and Sjt. Mansukhlal Nazar became the first 
editor, But I had to bear the brrnt of the whole work, 
as indsed for most of the time I had to be practically in 
charge cf the journal, Not that Sjt. Mansukhlal could 
not carryit on. He had been doing quite an amount of 
journalism whilst in India, but he would never venture 
to write on intricate South African preblems so long 
as I was there. He had the greatest confidence in my 
discernment, and so threw on me the responsibility of 
attending to the editorial columns. The journal ‘has 
been until this day a weekly. In the beginning it used 
to be issued in Gujarati, Hindi, Tamil and English. I 
Saw, however, that the Tamil and Hindi sections were 
a make-believe. They did not serve the purpose for 
which they were intended, and I even felt that there 
Was certain amount of deception involved in continuing 
them. So I felt at ease only when I discontinued them. 

I had no notion that I should have to invest any 
money in this journal, but I discovered in no time 
that it could not go on without my financial help. 
The Indians and the Huropears both knew that though 
I was not nominally the editor of Indian Opinion, 
I was virtually responsible for its conduct. No harm 
would have happened if the journal bad never been 
started, but to stop it after starting it would have 
‘been both a logs and a disgrace. So I kept on pouring 
my money, until ultimately I was practically sinking 
all my favirgs into it. I remember a time when I had 
to remit £75 each month. 

But after all these years I feel that the jcurnal 
has served the community well. It was never intended 
to be a commercial concern. So long as it was under 
my control, the changes in the journal were indicative 
of changes in my life. Indian Opinion, like Young 
India ard Navajivan today, was a mirror of part 
of my life. Week after week I poured ont my scul in 
its columns, and expounded the principles and practice 
of Satyagraha as I undorstocd it. Daring ten years, 
that is until 1914, excepting the intervals of my 
enforced rest in prison, there was hardly a single issue 
of Indian Opinion without ‘an article from me. 
I cannot recall a word in these articles set down 
without thought or deliberation, or a word of conscious 
exaggeration, or anything merely to please. Indeed the 
journal had become for me a training in self-restraint, and 
fer friends a medium through which to keep in touch 


with my thoughts. The eritic found very little therein 
to object to. In fact I know that the tone of 
Indian Opinion compelled the critic to put a curb 
cn his own pen. Satyagraha would probably have 
been impossible without Indian Opinion. The readers 
locked forward to it for a trustworthy account of the 
Satyagreha campaign as also of the real condition cf 
Indians in South Africa. For me it became a means 


for the study of human nature in all its casts and 


shades. As I always aimed at establishing an intimate 
and clean bond between the editor, and the readers. 
I was inundated with letters containing the outpourings 
of my correspondents’ hearts. They were friendly, 
critical or bitter, according to the temper of the writer. 
It was a fice education for me to study and digest and 
to answer all this corresponderce. It was as though 
the community thought audibly throvgh this correspon- 
dence with me, It made me understand thoroughly 
the responsibility of a journalist, and the hold I secured 
through it over the community made the future 
campaign workable, dignified, and irresistible, 

In the very first month of Indian Opinion, I had 
realised that the sole aim of journalism shonld be 
service. The newspaper press is a great power, but 
as utchained torrents cf water submerge whole 
countrysides and devastate crops, even so an uncontrolled 
pen-serves but to destroy.. If the contrel is from 
withcut, it proves more poisonous than want cf control. 
It can be profitable only when exercised from within. 
If this line of reasoning is correct, how few of the 
journals in the world would stand the test? But who 
would stop thore that are useless? And who is to be 
the judge? The yseful and the useless must, like 


good and evil, go on tcgether, and man must make 
his choice of them. _ 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Previously acknowledged Rs, 4,152-9-0 


Bai Savkunvar Bombsy 101 
A lady Sabarmati 15 
Gurucharandas Ravat Beawar 1 
Naranbhai G. Patel Daressalam 15 
Vrajdas Hirachand Rangoon 12 
Shambhudayal Rewadi 5 
Received by Gandhiji Bangalore 11 


—_—_—— 


Total Rs. 4,312-9-0 


The Autobiography 

The parcels and goods traffic is not yet rostored 
and the postal packets also stand the danger of much 
rough handling during the motorbus transhipments. 
We are however commencing slowly to despatch packets 
and hepe all who have paid for the book in advance 
will receive their copies during the course of the next 
10 days. We request however that no complaints for 
non-receipt of copies may be made till after the 1st 
September. The book will be put on sale soon after 
the railway traffic opens. 


Manager 
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Relief from Day to Day 


Tho following has been received from the office of 


the Gujarat Provincial Gorgress Committee for 
publication: 


The work cf the distribution of relief is now being 
closed in many of the centres in Gujarat except in 
Bome parts which are specially hard hit and where the 
relief still has to be continued. The work of distribut- 
ing seeds for resowing is being carried on as speedily 
aS possible, and thongh the resowing work was 
considerably hampered during the last week on account 
of fresh rains in Ahmedabad and Kheda districts, more 
than two thirds of the land left undamaged by the floods 
is, according to the information received, uuder cultivation 
now. The seeds are cupplisd to the cultivators at rates 
lower than cost price and the deficit is met by the 
Committee. Unfortunately thousands of acres of land 
have been permanently lost owing to layers of sand 
measuring from four to six feet in thickness having been 
deposited on the fields, dispossessing the owners of 
their lands and permanently depriving them of their 
means of subsistence, 


Nearly five hundred volunters have spread themselves 
all over the affected aren including Baroda state territories 
and are ergaged in the work of relief under tried and 
responsiblo workers in charge of centres. Moit of the 
volunteers are Ilccal men thoroughly familiar with the 
topography and other lccal conditions, as also with the 
language and habits of thé pecple they help, but 
mention must also be made of a number of batches from 
various Mehajans (Traders’ Associations) of Ahmedabad 
city, of the batches of Gujarat National College students 
working under their professsrs as captains, of the 


batch of Bardoli workers who have temporarily closed . 


their working centres among the backward classe3 of the 
Surat district aud have been posted in the distressed parts, 
of the workers from the Sabarmati Satyagrahashram 
senior as well as junior, and last bat not the least, of 
the batches of Marwadi volunteers working in various 
parts of Gujarat. We specially congratulate the Marwadi 
Association batch under their captain Sjt. Ram Narayan 
who have done such fine work in the Padra Taluka 
(Barcda Territory) and are working in Kheda district 
at present, 


The figures of relief and seeds distributed up till 
now have not been received from all centres, But a 
rough idea of the work done up till now can be had 
from the incomplete figures which go to show that 
Rs. 75,577 have been distributed through various centres 
for relief by the Committee besides grain and cloth 
worth about 12,000 rupees Supplied directly from Bombay 
out of moneys donated to the Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee. Over and above this, relief to 
the extent of nearly 40,000 rupees has been distributed 
in Broach and Kheda districts under the auspices 
of the Committee. 


Cheap grain shops under the Committee’s manage- 
ment and also under its direct supervision are conducted 
at most of the centres and both grain as well as seeds 
are supplied. As is well known, Ahmedabad has 
organised itself as a separate unit for the relief of the 
city and the district, and is carrying on relief operations 
through its own relief committee as assiduously as the 
Provincial Committee. It has completely organised the 
whole district, freely distributed relief, supplied seeds 
and also sanctioned the distribution of two to three 
months’ relief in cash to the villages in Nalkantha 
and parts of Dholka Taluka which were worst affected 
and were inaccessible till recently. 


The Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee haye 
received Rs. 1,65,300-10-6 up till now and it is estimated 
that about two lacs more will be still needed. 
Contributions big and small will be gratefully accepted 
by the Committee and acknowledged in these 
columns. 


The Autobiography 

Through traffic of post and railway parcels having 
opened, the despatch of packets and parcels is being made 
in strict rotation, and we hope all who have paid for the 
book in advance will receive their copies before the end 
of this month. We request however that no complaints 
for non-receipt of copies may bso made till after the 
1st September. The book will be put on sale from the 
1st of September, 


Manager Y, I. 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


We are asked to acknowledge the following amounts 
received by the Secretary, the Gujarat Provincial 


Congress Committee in aid of the Gujarat Flood Relief: 
From the Gujaratis of Calcutta Rs,As.P. 
(through Messrs. Jivanlal & Co.) Calcutta 10,000 
Bhatia Volunteer Corps Bombay 7,900 
The Rangoon Jeweller Association 3 
(through the President) Rangoon 7,001 
Cotton Merchants’ & Mukadams’ 
Association Bombay 7,000 
Calentta Gujarati Praja 
(through Messrs. Jivanlal & Co.) Calcutta 7,000 
Sheth Narottamdas Girdhardas Bombay 6,000 
Ramdas Khimji & Co. a 5,001 
For Gujarat Kathiawad Relief Fund 
(through Chhotalal Khetsi) Karachi 5,000 


Collectiors (through Rangoon ladies) Rangoon 4,000 


Mansukhlal Chhaganlal Bombay 2,501 
Maneklal Jethabhai * 2,500 . 
Dr. Pranjivandas J. Mehta (through 
Sheth Revashankarbhai) Bombay fe 
The Burma Rice ae 
Merchants’ Association Rangcon ‘ 
From Bangalore City 
(through Shah Chhaganlal 
Lakshmichand) Bangalore 2,118-8-0 
Anandlal Becharlal & Co. Bombay 2,001 
Carnac Bandar Iron 
Merchants’ Association Bombay 2,000, 


Bezwada Union 

(through Maganlal Pitambardas) . Bezwada 1,650 
Mohanlal Hemchand Bombay 1,501 
Amritlal Kalidas & Co. = S 
Collections (through Surat District 


Congress Committee) Surat 1,500 
Bai Jasud : Bombay 1,001 
Chudi Bazar Grocers’ Association _,, 4. 
Merchants of Sadar Bazar 

Poona Camp (through Jamnadas) Poona 1,000 
Merchants, Poona Cantonment Poona “ 
Mojilal Porushottam Pandya - is 
The Gujaratis of Cochin 
(through Manekchand Dharamshi &c.) Cochin _,, 
Merchants of Poona Sadar Bazar Poona # 
Khimji Punja’ Bombay 5, 
Jain Seva Samaj Verayal 3 
Gujarat Flood Relief Committee 

(through Jevach Ramaji Dalal) Bulsar 
Nagindss Amulakhrai Bombay a 
Anandlal Becharlal & Co, Bombay ‘i 
Manilal Balabhai and 

Sesingbhai Balabhai Bombay 900 
Kunyarji Dinsha 2 751 
Jamnadas Mathuradas '; ee 
Chunilal Virchand 4 Fs 
M. D. Shahane, Secy. K. S. Kolhapur 750 
Manchharam B. Bhatt Mandvi 

President, Public Meeting Dt. Surat 710 
The Bullion Exchange (through 

Sheth Ranchhodbhai Raichand 

Motichand) Bombay 700 
Poona City Jain Marwadi Metal. 

Vessels Dealers Poon: 560 


Rs.As,P. 
Haridas Vallabhdes Bombay 501 
Ratansi Govindji ” ” 
Cha Bazar Dealers’ Association 9 ” 
Surajmal Lallubhai ” ” 
Makanji Ravji 9 ” 
‘The ‘Gol’ Dealers’ Association ” ” 
Dipchand Nyalchand ” ” 
The Share Bazar Clerks’ Association 5, 1 


Sheth Mohanlal Bhanulal Khamgaum ,, 


Maganlal Dhaneshvar Dhruva _ Rajpipla ” 
Tryambaklal Ratilal Bombay 500 
L. K. Vasanji = 
Messrs. Jiyanlal & Co. ” ” 


The Bombay Aluminum & German 
Silver & Copper Manufacturers’ 


& Dealers’ Association A ” 
Hargovinddas Jivandas - ” 
Manmohanbhai Jethabhai & Co. a ” 
A Gentleman 3 

(through Haridas Vallabhdas) 95 “s 


The President Jalgaum ,, 


_ Dr. Balvantrai Narsingrai Kanuga Ahmedabad ,, 


Balaknath Shivanath Amarayvati , 
Vallabhbhai Gopalji 
(President Kachholi Flood Relief 
Fund) 
The South Canara 
Flood Relief Committee 
Collections through Chhotalal 
Sheth Khimji Vishram ( through 
Ambalal Shankarbhai Patel) Mehmedabad 350 
Through Mauktika Brahman 


Kachholi ,, 


450 
435 


Udipi 
Pyopoon 


Volunteers Bombay 325 
Mulchand C/o Pandit Haribhau 

Rajasthan Charkha Sangha Ajmer 322-12-0 
Haridasy Dhanji Mulji Bombay 3801 


Behramsha D. Dalal 
Prof. Manikyarao Jumma Dada 


Deesa Camp ,, 


Gymnasium Baroda 300 
Karsandas Falchand Bombay 3 
Sheth Punamchand Godaji (Gam 

Vadkia) Vanamwala (through | ” ” 

Surajmal Lallubhai) 4 
In memory of Haridas Premji 

(through Tribhuvandas Haridas) Pa a 


Behramsha D. Dalal 
Panachand Ramjibhai 

(through Narahari D. Parikh) Kaliawadi 
Late Bai Saukunvar ‘ Bombay 


Hirachand Vajechand 
Ratanbai Korshi ; 


Jamnadas Khushaldas 
Popatlal Dharsinha 
A Gentleman 
Mailji Liladhar 
Damodar Anandji - 
Through Mauktika Brahmana Volunteers ,, 
Devidas Lakshmichand 
Bai Chanchal, widow of Bhikhabhai 

Ganpatram Ahmedabad ,, 
The Bullion Exchange Ltd, 

(through Sheth Ranchhodbhai 

Raichand) Bombay ,, 
The Gujarat Amateurs’ Club Khadagpur 250 
R. A: Soman (B. 8. High School) Belgaum 226 


Deesa Camp 299 


261-4-0 
251 
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Bes le Sheth Sukhadev Ramadev Rs.Ag.P. 
aie : AYIC as ) Chopda 225 (through Ramachandra Naran) Khamgaum 101 
na ions ( through Govindbhai Patel Khandu Urmaji ” ” 
Sane : oe Kadod 215 Sheth Kanaiyalal Ramachandra ” ” 
Ban =e ria | Meherbanu Ismailin Kurvain Kurva 9 
K gh Kunvar)}) Bhuvasal 210 Chandulal & Co. Singapore 9 

eshavlal Balchand Khamgaum 20 Himiwietlal ‘sas : 
Balubhai Dahyabhai oe matla Udayehand & Co. Ujjain ng 
s . y ” Patel Dahyabhai Zaverbhai ” » 
Vasapji Gordhanji ., e Ghiceats : 
Shah Ramachandra Rejaji 19 9 co ey oars sent ay 
. = ” 3 
nas V. Patel _ Gulmarg p ‘K. B. Vakil Bombay { 100 
amanial Jamnabhai Bombay 200 ; ; 
Bee cok ies A Gentleman ( through , 
Miscellaneous Collections Wogieerin : Se ey) “ : 
and the Gujarati Club oe a ee pale : 
Aires: : 0 vi ‘For Duaty’s Sake” (through 
gente Hostel Behram N. Khambhata ) 99 09 
Maneklal Vakil) Poona 175 Gulabdas Motiram e fs 
Vaidraj Ramachandraji Ajmer 170 Natvarlal Madhavlal Desai ” » 
Rajasthan Charkha Sangh Pranlal Paramananda ” ” 
(through Haribhau Pandit) - 161-5-3 Ambalal S. Parikh ze Si 
Sthanakvasi Volunteers, Fort Bombay SG Bhatia Volunteers Corps 
Ranchhoddas Devchand ” 151 (through Mulraj Karsandas ) 9 ” 
Tukaram Sadashiv Sheth Betavad 150 Mayji Dungarshi bs a 
Pari Manubhai Premanand Chandulal Lallubhai Raichand Mehta Palanpur ,, 
(through Ambalal Shankarbhai B. Navinchandra Farukebad a 
Patel) : . " Bombay ” . (aor, Chandravali 3 rT] 
From the Grain Merchants’ Dahyabhai Dhanjibhai Contractor Villapuram 
Association Fund Ujjain 135 z Madras ,, 
Sthanakvasi Volunteers, Fort Bombay 130 B. Raghavayya & Sons Rajahmundry ,, 
Through Haribhau Upadhyaya Ajmvr 128-2-0  Khandubhai Bhikhabhai Desai Ahmedabad ,, 
R. M. Mehta Bombay 125 Patel Keshavlal Chhaganlal r as 
Jethalal Ramji » 125 Jamietram Narbheram Thakore . ” 
Collections ( through Vakil Tulsidas Jasraj Parikh Kochrab » 
Khandubhai Ziparubhai ) Ranala 125 Secretary Kolhapur Sant 
Vasanji Lakhabhai Patel Vadoli 125° Gujarat Relief Fund Kolhapur ,, 

* Lalchand Kapurchand Raghabhai Bhalabhai Ninat== 45 
(through Narahari D. Parikh ) Palanpur 125 Gopaldag Chunilal Mehta Trichinopolli ,, 
Miscellaneous Collections Surajmal Lallubhai & Co. % ” 

( through Vahalibai ) Bombay 114-9-0 Jankidas Daluram Baksar ‘5 
Arya Samaj Belgaum = =—s_- 110 Govardhanlal (through 
Miscellaneous Collections” Narahari D. Parikh ) Shahpur ” 
(through Vahalibai ) Bombay 104 * Muthunarayan & Bros. Karaikudi is 
Amritlal Gopalji Parikh ie Gohan Ge ae ao ee 
Parbhubhai Parushottam Patel Pathardia 101-14-0 Total Rs. 1,28,217-6=3 
A Gentleman (through Pannalal ) Bombay = 101 The following smounts have been received at our 
A Gentleman (through Pannalal ) a x ; ” office in-aid of the Gujarat Relief : 
Nagardas Nanji ‘ ” oa Rs. AsP. 
Kalidas Sankalchand 9 Ys "  Qaleutta Jhaveri Association Calcutta 2,400 
Amilal Sundarji no » Merchants Akial 500 
Dhirajlal Ghelabhai Banker By Mees Os Shah Jivanlal Kaparaji een Bs 
Mangaldas N. Mehta ” m Shankarlal Dayaram vee he at 
Harikishandas Khushal Best ” Vegam Public fuad . Shs et thon 
Trikamji Kalyanji aera Jagannath Valchand Dakslimangadh °200 
Santial’ Ramdas “ ” Krom Gajaratis and Kathiawadis Calcutta 200 


Poonamalle 150 
Pachrukhi 150 


Collections (through Madhao- ~ 
kanta Shankarlal Daftari ) 


Jivadaya Mandal 
” Bihar Sugar Works 


Sarupchand Ratanchand Sheth Habib Mohmad Caleutta 117-840 
Gandhi Association (through its P. D. Ashar & Co. Tirupur 101 

Secretary ) Fs [pana Framroz Hormasjee Singaporia Bombay 100-11-0 
Gujarat Tea Depot Co. - ” ” Manuibhai Makanji Surat 100 

Dahyabhai Vithaldas Dhondiram Dalichand 7 Poona 99-150 

Cjo Ramanlal Vithaldas jp ‘Students of the Calcutta Anglo-; 

 Balkrishnaji Purushottamji 9 » Gujarati School Caloutia Vs 
Dhulia ., A Gentleman Ahmedabad 60 


Rameshvardas 
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Rs.Ag.P. 

Premji Meghji Sikandarabad 51 

Gopalji Bhimbhei Desai Valsad 51 

Lakshmidas Haridas Bombay  50-14-0 

Chakubhai Mayji Karachi 50 

Himmatlal Ganeshji Avjaria Bombay s 

Jiyandas Purushoittamdas & Co. Cochin e 


Shamji Shayji Jamnagar 4, 
Kashalchand Khimji ” ” 


Baladey Lakshminarayan Gondia - 

K. V. Ramaswami Iyer Madura a 
Mangaldas Chhabildas Talati Karachi ce / 
Narottam Vithaldas Patel Asansol 49-10-0 


Total Rs. 5,726-0-0 
Grand Total Rs. 1,33,943-6-3 
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Students and the Gita 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The other day, in the course of a conversation, a 
missionary friend asked me, if India was really a 
spiritually advanced country, why it was that he found 
only a few students having aay knowledge of their own 
religion, even of the Bhagavad Gita. In support of 
the statement, the friend who is himself an educationist 
told me, that he had made it a point to ask the studentg 
he met whether they had any knowledge of their 
religion or of the Bhagavad Gita. A vast majority 
of them were found to be innocent of any such 
knowledge. 

I do not prop se to take up at the present moment 
the inference, that because certain students had no 
knowledge of their owa religion, India was not a 
Spiritually advanced country, beyond Sayirg that the 
ignorance on the part of the students of religious 
books did not necessarily mean absence of all religious 
life or want of spirituality among the people to 
Which the students belonged. But there is no doubt 
that the vast majority of students who pase 
through the Government educational institutions are 
devoid of any religious instruction, The remark of the 
missionary fad reference to the Mysore students 
and I was somewhat pained to observe that even ae 
students of Mysore had no religious instruction in the 
state schools. I know that there is &@ school of 
thought which believes in only secular instruction being 
given in public schools, I know also that in a countr 
like India, where there are most religions of the need 
represented and where there are so mauy denominations 
in the same religion, there must bo difficulty about 
making provision for religious instruction, But if India 
is not to declare spiritual bankruptcy, religious instruc. 
tion of its youth must be held to be at least as 
necessary a3 secular instruction. It ig true, that 
knowledge of religious books is no equivalent of that 
of religion. But if we cannot have religion we must 
be satisfied with providing our boys and girls with 
what is next best. And whether there ig such instruc: 
tion given in the schools or not, grown up students 
must cultivate the art of self-help about matters 
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religious as about other. They may start their own 
class jast as they have thoir dcbating and now spinners’ 


clubs. 

Addressing the Collegiate High School students at 
Shimoga, I found upon enquiry at the meeting that 
out of a hundred or more Hindu boys, there were hardly 
eight who had read the Bhagavad Gite. None raised 
his hand in answer to the question, whether of the 
few who had read the Gita there was any who under- 
stood it. Oat of five or six Musalman boys all raised 
their hangs as having read the Koran, But only one 
could say that he knew its meaning.. The Gita 13, in 
my opinion, a very easy book to understand. It dcos 
present some fundamental prebiems which are no doubt 
difficult of solution. But the gereral trend of the 
Gita is in my opinion unmiStakable. It is accepted by 
all Hinda sects a3 authoritative. It is free from any 
form of dogma. In a short compass it gives a complete 
reasoned moral code, It satisfies both the intellect and 
the hoart. It is thus both philosophical and devotional. 
Its appeal is universal. The language is incredibly 
simple. But I neverthelers thisk that there should 
be an authoritative version in each vernacular, and the 
translations should be so prepaved as to avcid techni- 
calities and in a manner that would make the teaching 
of the Gita intelligible to the average man. The 
suggestion is not intended in any way to supplement 
the original. For I reiterate my opinion that every 
Hindu boy and girl should know Sanskrit. But for a 
long time to come, there will be milliens without any 
knowledge of Sanskrit. It would bs suicidal to keep’ 
them deprived of the teachings of the Bhagavad Gita 
because they do not know Sanskrit. 


Assembly and the Floods 


Vallabhbhai Patel, 
President Provincial Congress Committes, 
Ahmedabad 


Following motion was adopted by Legislative Assembly - 
on the 18th August 1927; 

This As:embly resolves to place on record its deep 
sympathy with the pzople of the whols of the province 
of Gujarat and parts of Orissa ard Sindh in their 
distress in consequerce of the unprecedented flocds~ 
that have ceused widespread famine in the areas affected, 
and requesis the President to convey the sympathy of 
this House to the sufferers. This Assembly trasts that 
the Government as well as the princes and the paople 
of India will do all that lies in their power to h lp in 
alleviating the distress of the sufferers: 

Secretary, 
Legislative Assembly, 
Secretary, 
Legislative Assembly, 
Simla 

Oa behaif of afflisted people of Gujarat I express 
sincere gracitude for the kind message of sympathy 
from Legislative Assembly which will be highly 
appreciated and will greatly console people in their 
distress, Please convey my sincere thanks to President 
and members of Assembly. 

Vallabhbhai Patel 


President, Gujarat Provincial Congross Committee. 
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Notes 


Insolent Reminders 


The trial of two young men in Madras, one a Hindu 
aged about 30 and the other a Musalman aged 25, on 
a charge of havirg attempted to disfigure a statue in 
Mount Road, Madras, of General Neil of the Mutivy 
fame, has a deep significance. Their attempt reminds 
one of ihe abortive effort made in Lahore during the 
hey-day of Nox-cooperation to have the Lawrence statue, 
or at least the highly offensive inscription ‘ the pen or 
the sword,’ removed. Tho Lahore attempt was on the 
part of the general populace. The Madras attempt was 
confined to two young men vho went about their work 
With quiet determination and without. ‘any fuss. The 
following statement made by the accused according 


to the Hindu report will be read with great 
interest : : 


“The first accused stated that he was born in 
Tinnevelly bat lived in Mzdura. He knew what 
kind of punishment he would get before doing this 
act. They were prepared to undergo anything for 
this. From his study of history he knew that 
Neil had done much harm co the country, and 
thought that his statue should not be there, and 


he (the aceused) determined to destroy it. They had 
brought the hammer and the axe as they came from 


_ their place. They did not bring the hammer and axe 

for this particular purpose. After coming to Madras 

they went round the city for sight-seeing in the 
vourse of which they saw thestatue. They remembered 

his history and so attempted to destroy it this 
morning. But the statue was neither bronze nor 
marble as they thought. As it was copper only 
ome parts broke. After that the sergeant took 
them to the police station. For that offence they 
were prepared to take any punishment His Worship 
might think fit to impose.” 


Asked as to whether they pleaded guilty, they seid 
that they were guilty “if they were bound by the law 
of the Government,” but in their own opinion they 
“do not feel guilty.” 


It is impossible to withhold sympathy from these 
brave young men, alike for the m>tive which prompted 
the act and for the dignity with which they approached 
their trial. Tho repori before me adds, that the accused 
were unrepresented and did ngt even cross-examine the 
prosecution witnesses. There seems to be no doubt 
thut as national consciousness grows, the rezentment 
over the insoleat reminders, which such statues are, of 
abused British prowess and British barbarity will grow 
in strength. A wise Government, however powerfui it 
may be, will remove every such offensive reminder, and 
not goad infuriated pablic opinion into acts, which, 
however regrettable aud reprehensible they may bo in 
themselve3, will be held justifiab'e as a fitting answer 
to the criminal indifference to legitimate national 
sentiment. And every abortion of attempts to remove 
these running sores only adds to the bitterness, and 
widens the gulf that separates us and the British. 
‘Surely the Municipality of Mairas which owns the 
statue should remove it. 


Too Good to be True 

Swami Anand has collected, in the issue.of Ngvajivan 
of 7th August 1927, information about the heroic deeds 
of people all over Gujarat. In the sketches are given 
instances of Hindus avd Musalmans helping one another 
as if they had never quarrelled, algo of the suppressed and 
the suppressors living together under the same roof and 
sharing the same food, people saving one another at 
great personal risk. Whilst I was reading the sketches 
I was wondering if they could be all true. Then I 
remembered, that it was Navajivan I was reading, and 
that unauthenticated stories were inadmissible in its 
columns, and that Swami himself was, if it was possible, 
more careful than I about admitting anything doubtful. 
The sketches show from Bhavnagar to Broach —a 
wide enough area of distress — stories of unexampled 
self-help, self-reliance and mutual help. As Swami well 
remarks, for the moment the ‘ people exhibited every 
quality that makes a nation great and self-governing.’ 
There was no fear, no panic, but grim determination 
to battle with death. If the account is true, — I must 
still be cautious, —it reflects the highest credit on all 
concerned. All were leaders and all were led. It 
was a spontaneous organisation that came into being 
on the advent of distress. . : . 

The thing for the leaders to see to is, whéther the 


lessons of the mighty deluge can be made permanent. ~ 


Will the Hindu-Muslim friendship outlast the immediate 
need, will the yoke of the suppressed he lifted for ever, 
will the self be used to subserve the benefit of all in 
everyday trarsactions? - Will the pre-deluge avarice 
remain under check in the face of the charity that is 
freely flowing Gujaratward? Will the ‘stewards in 


charge of relief funds resist the temptation to steal 


or misappropriate trust funds, will there bs no feigning 
of distress and no needless applications for relief’? 

The answers to these and many such questions can 
only be satisfactorily given, if the many leaders who 
are now operating will be good as gold. That would 
mean real change of heart and real peniterce and 
purification. It is eaid, that there is always, after a 
deluge of any magnitude, a reformatien cf life among 
the survivors, It may be, that extensive as the calamity 
was, it may not be classed as a roal deluge warranting 
a sweeping reformation. Markind is notoriously too 
dence to read the signs that Ged sends from time to 
time. We require drums to be beaten into our ears, 
before we would wake from cur trance and hear. the 
warping and sce that to lese oneself in all is the only 
way to find oneself. Will Gujarat show enough advance 
to regard the recent floods as an all-sufficing warning 
to us to write a new and brilliant chapter in the 
history of this afflicted land of ours? Posterity will 
have every reason to distrust the confemporary accounts 
of heroism, sel‘-reliance and mutual help, if the people 
of Gujarat are unable to show any lasting and 
demonstrable reformation. ~ 


M. K. G. 


3 Ashram Bhajanavali 
6th revised and enlarged edition of the Book of Hymns 
aud Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram. 
Price 2 Aunas. Pasking and postage, 1 i anna. 
= eas Manager, Y. I. 
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Weekly Letter 
Here is the diary for the week: 
11-12th “August — Davangere, Parse Re. 5,207 
(including Rs.500 from ladies, Rs. 349 
students and R3. 200 officials). 
13th Augast — Harihar, Purse Rs. 340. 
13th August — Honnali, Parse Rs. 500 and collec- 
tions at meeting: in Malebonnur Rs. 103, 
Masdirga Rs. 60. 
14-15th August— Shimoga Parse, about Rz. 3,500 
(including Rs. 500 from lawyers and 
Rs. 500 from officials). 
16th Avgust —Ayaur (Rs. 50), Kumsi (Rs. 100), 
Chordi (Re. 50), Anantpur (Rs. 200 + Rs. 50 
for Gujarat Relief), Sagar Rs. 1,219-9-6. 
Unique Experiences 
We began this week just at the point where three 
months ago we should have started the tour in Mysore, 
that is to say, at Davangere, the northernmost point and 
then came south to Shimoga. It has been a week full 
of a variety of experiences and big with premises of 
great work in the future. It had features yet 
unobserved during our tour in Mysore. Davangere is 


a great business centre with the state’s biggest crop 


of cotton and ground-nut, and it is a strong-hold of 
Lingayats ; 
perhaps a larger percentage of Masalman population 
than any other part of Mysore, and is one of tho beangty- 
spets in the state; Shimoga is the district with its 
noted Bhadravati Iron Works and a timber trade, — all 
on the river Tungabhadra. At all these places Khadi 
was more in evidence than elsewnere, and what is 
better, there was an atmosphere favourable to the 
spread of Khadi and Charkha. On the road from 
Dayangere to Hopnali and Shimoga and from Shimoga 
to Sagar people in small villages were quieily sitting 
in groups on either side of the road just to pay their 
respects and to present their purses. There wayside 
parses amount to over R3.600. Anantpur a ¢mall 
hamlet with 300 souls had not enly a Khadi purse of 
-Rs, 200, but Re. 50 for Goujurat relief also, to offer. 
In Davangere with iis ginning factories, the ladies of 
the Sirur family —-a family of cotton brokers — are 
spinning away at their wheels, and two of them were 
in clothes made out of their owa yarn. In Honnali, 
the Sub-Regidtrar of the place is not only a habitual 
Khadi-wearer but a regular spinner, and he and his 
family, as also the school childrev, had numoerous-hanks 
of yarn to offer to Gandhiji. Nawsb Sherkban who 
read the address in Urda seemed to bs a habitual 
Khadi-wearer. Shimoga has got a spinning club, and 
the children in the school are taught carding and 
Spinning. The Amaldars in most places were Khadi- 
wearers. Davangere offered a purse quite equal to its 
expectation, and the Lirgayat ladies, whose meeting 
might have been quieter, eclipsed all ladies’ meetings 
by spontaveorsly contribuling Rs. 500 and cdd on the 
spot, if not by a shower of ornaments. The students 
of Dayangere, many of whom with their teachers 
served as volunteers, were mostly dressed in Khadi, and 
gave a handsome purse of Rs. 349. Sjt. Pujari sold about 
three thousand rapees worth of Khadi during the week. 
Bat the richest of all our experiences was that with 
the Adi Karnataks in all these places. U ntouchability 
somehow seems to thicken as you go south, and in 
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Honnali, if not a Musalman centre, has 
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these the northern parts of Mysore the situation eeems 
to be better than in South Mysore. In Honnali and 
Shimoga there were quite a number of Adi Karnataks 
sitting in the meeting on the same terms as the 
‘touchables’. Those at Davangere had a_ special 
meeting where they read an address and gave a purse 
of Rs.10, undoubtedly got tcgether with difficulty, 
and the scavengers and sweepers gave a purse of 
Rs. 25. But all this was the least part of the mattor. 
Just when Gandhiji finished his speech concluding 
with an exhortation to abjure beef, carrion and liquor 
and cow slaughter, the leading member among them 
came forward with a request, that he should be permitted 
to take a pledgo not to touch beef, carrion and 
liquor. Then came another and then a third, and then 
a fourth until practically all the leading men,—a 


member of the Council, a student, a teacher, a land- 


owner and so forth,—came and took the yow. ‘Up to 
yesterday I have eaten beef,’ said one of them, ‘but 
gocd-bye to it from tomorrow.’ At Honnali the same 
experience was repeated in slightly different cir- 
cumstances. There wa3 no special meeting of the Adi 
Karnataks; just a few words were addressed to them ag 
usual in the course cf a speech before the general 
meeting, no reference being made to the incident at 
Davangore, nor any suggestion whispered as to the 
taking of a pledge. But no sooxer Gandhiji sat down 
than one after another came up anxious to take the 
pledge. As Sjt.Gangadharrao explained to every cne 
the meaning of the pledge, one of the men paused a 
minute, and asked if the pledge would preclude him from 


. taking gcat’s meat. ‘No,’ said Gangadharrao, ‘it does 


not,’ and fally reassured, he took the pledge. Another 
came hesitating and. wondering, and asked with a 
considerable diffidence, ‘I can promise not to kill a cow 
and not to take beef or carrion, but I cannot give up 
the rhoemaker’s profession. I must handle hides. 
Must I not?’ At Sagar ore of the audience said, 
‘We will not even touch dead cattle, not to say 
carrion.’ ‘No,’ said Gandhiji, ‘that should not be done. 
You must help in the disposal of the dead cattle, even 
as you would cremate or bury your dead parents. If I 
saw a dead cow, and if I had streagth, I should help 
in its disposal.’ 


All this showed the intelligent interest, and eyes 


open, with which they were proceeding to take what 


to them was a great and difficult step in life. And if 
they act on the square, they will revolutionise the life 
of the Adi Karnataks, 

Of not the least iaterest was the part that the 
officials atid the lawyers have been taking. The officials 
at Davangere and at Shimoga had a special purse of 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 500 respectively, and it was at the 
instance of Sjt. Ramayya, the Co-operative Registrar, 
that the Ca-operative Bank at Shimoga voted a purse 
of Rs. 500. The lawyers at Shimoga too had their purse 
of Rs. 600 showing, as Gandhiji amusingly put it, that 
his non-violent strictures on their profession had never 
antagonised them, but on the contrary enlisted their 
sympathy. The Deputy Commissioner of the District, 
who has not yet translated his sympathy for Khadi 
into actual practice, read the Manicipal Board’s address, 

The Speeches 

The public speech at Davangere was perhaps the 

longest that Gandhiji has yet made ia Mysore, and 
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covered a variety of topics. It cflered to the businessmen 
cf the place the econcmics of God as cpposed to 
the eccnomics of the Devil which was gaining ground 
in the world tc-day. The latter aimed at or resulted in 
ccncentrating a million rupees in one man’s hands whereas 
the former in distributing them among a million or 
thousands, and in placing the economies of the spinning 
wheel before them hé was really trying to establish the 
economics of God, and he asked for the co-operation 
of Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians and all 
in that holy mission. The industrialism of to-day was 
fast destroying the village in India; it is only by 
converting every home into a spinning mill and evory 
village into a weaving mill, that they covld revivify 
the village life. 


The speech at Shimoga was a tribute to the response 
of Mysore to the mesrage of the spinning wheel. 
* Tkeie is tyn pathy, there is the fuiteble atmosphere, 
there is faith. What I now want is expert knowledge 
to fructify that feith. I know it from experience that 
where knowledge has not been combined with faith, 
faith has quickly evaporated, and glorious beginnings 
have ended insmoke. I want you, lawyers and business- 
men, to bring to bear all the expert .kncwledge, that 
you do in your own deparimenis, also in the new 
department that ycu are favcuring. Study the eco- 
nomics and master the technique cf spinning, and build 
up with the aid of experts in the various branches of 
cloth-production an organisation equal to the splendid 
administrative machinery that the state has brought 
into being.’ 

The speech before the famous temple at Harihar 
Owed its picturesque imagery to the surroundings in 
which it was delivered. ‘It is said, that if God made 
men in His image, man made God in his own, and it 
is no wonder, that what we see in our temples at the 
present day are lifeless images of us, lifeless devotees. 
If we would make them living images of God, we must 
transform our lives, we must end our communal 
squabbles, we must befriend the suppressed, and live pure 
lives. Hari is the Protector in the Hindu Trinity, and 
Hara is the Destroyer. When God finds that the rich 
oppress the poor, instead of taking them under their 
protecting wings, He astumes His fearful aspect of Hara, 
and deals destruction all round. When the rich and 
the poor identify themselves with one another, then 
will Hari and Hara unite, and it is my ambition to 
establish a real living image of Harihareshvara by pre- 
senting the Charkha to the country. The Charkha is 
the symbol of sacrifice, and sacrifice is essential for the 
establishment of the image of the deity.’ 

With the Adi Karnataks 

The Adi Karnataks’ meeting at Davangere which 
proved at the end a most important function did 80 
because the speech was addressed with an earnestness 
and fervour that somehow came out to a peculiar advan- 
tage. Their address said that they were mostly pipers, 
weavers, and shcemakers, “ All these professions, ” said 
Gandhiji, ‘‘are noble, and I wish you to flourish in 
them. Playing on your pipes you can produce tunes 
which carry men nearer to God. The weavers’ and the 
shoemakers’ professions are as essential for your liveli- 
hood as for India, and J propose to address a few 
remarks to both, I ask the weavers to eschew foreign 
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and even mill yarn. Ever since the growth of the 
mill industry in India, the handloom weavers are daily 
diminishing in numbers so that to-day their-number is 
ecarcely Lalf of what it was some years ago. The 
objective of the mill industry is to monopolise all the 
weavirg if possiblo and in consequence to rob the hand- 
weaver of his occupation. That was what industrialism 
did in Europe, but whereas the unemployed hand-weavers 
and hand-spinners fcurd cther employment there, they 
found none here and were reduced to destitution. I want 
you therefore to specialise in your profession, especially in 
weaving hand-spun yarn, and make your wives and children 
self-spincers so thai you will have a colony of felf-con- 
tained families. I ccme tothe shoemakers row. Here 
too a3 with the weavers there are things you may do 
and may not do. Just as the weaver may not touch 
foreign cr mill yarn, the shcemakers must refuse to 
kardie hide of slaughtered animals, and have hides of 
dead cattle cleaned and tanned by them. If it can be 
any encouragement to you, I may tell you that I have 
once done the shoemaker’s work and can do it even 
to-day, and in our Ashram we have a tannery which 
takes charge of dead cattle’s hides, tans them and sells 
them to shcemakers. I could provide you with such 
leather if you want. I want you to be not only shoe- 
makers ard earn ycur livelihood, but to be cow protectors 
and earn merit. Being Hindus we should all hold the 
cow dear, and I want you to join me in the noble work 
of cow protection. But how am I to make you under- 
stand this? Being Hindus you deny Hinduism every 
day.” . 

And this brought him to the crucial thing, beef-eating 
among Adi Kamataks, and in this connection he seized 
the opportunity of giving his commentary on the 
beautiful text, in His Highness’ Jubilee mes3age to the 
people, about a ‘spirit of brotherhood’ inspiring 
his people. 

The Maharaja’s Prayer 

*“ T want you to take His Highness the Maharaja's 
Jubilee message to heart. A portion of it is distinctly 
addressed to you. Whilst a spirit of brotherhood should 
prevail as between the citizens of the state, His Highness 
emphasised, ‘I pray that a similar spirit may extend 
itself to the dumb creation, and that we may see 
animals, and erpecially thore we hold sacred, treated 
with ever increasing consideration for feelings which 
they cannot express.’ Let us realise all the implications 
of that pregnant prayer. It is not so much an 
exhortation addressd to those who abstain from meat 
and beef, as to those like you who have no regard for 
the cow. ft is equally intended for the Musalmans 
and Christians, and if you feel anything like grateful 
to His Highness for his benevolent rule, I want, you 
to abjure cow slaughter and beef.” 

Gandhiji has been so full of these noble sentiments 
of His Highness about the dumb creation, that everywhere 
during the week he cited them with the commentary 
given above, with what effect I have already indicated. 

With the Busy Interviewer 

Herbert Spencer, it is said, in his old age, never 
allowed himself to be drawn into conversation or 
discussion, either by friends or critics, for fear of 
‘cerebral agitation, and would even stuff wads of 
cotton wool into his ears. One often wonders why 
Gandhiji should not on occasions resort to the quaint 
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device of the old philosopher. But he cannot for the 
simple reason that he is neither old nor a philosopher 
like Spencer. Spencer had already placed before the 
world his system of philosophy and had nothing more 
to do and could afford to ignore the messes of men 
whom he never expected +0 urderstand his system. 
Gandhiji wants to carry his message to every one in 
the country, and has necessarily 0 exercise the 
patience of Job, even if he has to devise his weekly 
yow of silence for a ‘ respite however brief.’ 


A gentleman appeared on the score, quite convinced 
that machinery had come to stay and that it was 
futile to expect hkard-spinnirg to stand ageinst the 
mills. ‘ Will you do away with your demestic hearths 
because you may have improved appliances for cooking 
on a vast scale?’ asked Gandhiji. 

‘ Further advarce of civilisation might brirg about 
that stage, ard we might have to dispense with domestic 
cooking.’ 

‘You weuld not mind it?’ 

‘It may be inevitable.’ 

But his friecds felt that they had much more 
important questions to ask, and interrupted the amusing 
discussion. 

‘Do you claim that the Charkha will do away with 
poverty in the land? 


‘I do claim that if Charkha becomes universal, it 
will drive away starvation. The whole atmosphere will 
be revolutionised. You possibly do not know that reund 
the sixty crores of foreign cloth is woven the whole 
fabric of the Empire,—the bulk of the mercantile 
marine, and quite a number of allied industries. You 
will save, by excluding foreign cloth, not millions but 
billions. And then with spinning and weaving coming 


to their own, there will grow up a number of allied 


industries. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the washer- 
man and others will find additional work, and a lot of 
skilled labour. In other words, you will reconstruct 
the Indian village.’ 

‘But why not Swadeshi mill-made cloth?’ 

* What will you do with unemployment ? Industrialise 
the whole country and become a nation of exploiters!’ 

‘All countries living on machinery have to exploit 
other countries !’ 

‘It is the truth. If you want to become inordinately 
rich, you must draw on other countries and impoverish 
them. If you want an inflated head,—I know it from 
experience,—you must draw on all the other limbs of 
the body. In fact, you. will have to do more. For 
exploitation will not be enough. You will have to arm 
yourselves to fight with other countries for tirade 
mongpolies. I want to save India from the catastrophe 
of ruinous exploitation.’ 

‘Is it not Nature's phandaieann that some mu3t be 
rich and others must be poor?’ 

‘It is certainly not Nature’s phenomenon, that the 
head must receive all the blood from the feet and the 
feet deprived of it.’ 

This would haye gone on endlersly, had not the 
jailors intervened! But the movement has evoked such 
wide interest, that at times it is impossible to refuse 
to answer questions, Thus when a missionary, who has 
been evidently trying to understand the movement, 
comes in with a series of questions, he cannot he 


refused. ‘Is it possible, Mr.Gandhi, to stop the 
growing industrialisation of India?’ he asked. 

‘Certainly it should be possible, and if it is not 
possible, India and with it the whole world will certainly 
go headlong to ruin.’ 

‘Why can’t you do as other countries do?’ 

‘Shall we take the case of England? What is 
she doing but exploiting India and Africa? And India 
will have to find out countries as big as herself for 
exploitation.’ 

‘But take the United States. Dces that nation 
need to explo. other nations? It would appear to be 
a self-contained country.’ ; 

‘It can be self-contained no doubt, but it is not. 
Look at the killing competition going on between 
American and English and other traders in India. You 
will remember that H. M. the King was alarmed to find 
the large number of American typewriters at Wembly. 
And what is Mr. Ford doing? He is exploring avenues 
to dump his motor cars into India. He is getting a 
survey made of our roads, and would even build reads 
for us, so that he could create a big market.’ 

‘He would have his motor factories here?’ 

‘Yes, just as Lever Bros. had theirs in South 
Africa. And lock at Japan, the type of an industrialised 
Asiatic nation. It is exploiting China, it is exploiting 
India, and is growirg into a formidable rival of England. 
Exploitation brings in its train the craving for markets, 
and that brings wars. This craving must be destroyed, 
and it can be done only by every cottage being able 
to satisfy its vital necessities, and thus making the 
nation self-contained.’ a 

‘Bat all this can be done by improving the relations 
between capital and labcur, by promoting a spirit of 
brotherhood and so oz.’ 

‘No, that will touch only the internal conditions 
of the country, but not international conditions. It 
may remedy some of the evils of industrialism, but it 
cannot prevent exploitation.’ 

‘The fact is, Mr. Gandhi, the material resources of 
the West have advanced ont of proportion to its moral 
resources, and something need be done to hens them 
on a level with each other.’ 

‘That is precisely what the Charkha is ented 
to do.’ 

‘It is difficult for all to understand the siiarartiees 
of the movement, and I am gled I have had this talk. 
But you have a tremendous struggle before you,” 

‘I know, I know. From the worldly point of view, 
the odds are all against me. But if there is the hand 
of God in my work, as I trust there is, success is bound 
to come. Even now there is sympathy, and desire to 
know things and help, but it is more or less a patro- 


_nising attitude. When that attitude gives place to the 


sympathisers identifying themselves with the cause, 
guccess will not be long in coming.’ 

This encouraged the friend to put further questions 
about the duty of spinning and wearing Khadi, utilisation 
of funds, organisation, etc., and the discussion had 
certainly not been in vain. Without the asking, 
the friend purchased some Khadi from the shop 
downstairs,— I hope as an earnest of the work he might 
do, in future, for the cause, 


M. D. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. KE, Gandhd ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XIV 


Coolie Locations or the Gheitoes ? 
Some of the classes that are 
Sreatest social service, and whom 
chosen to regard os * untouchables,’ 
remote quarters of a town or a village, called 
‘dhedhwado’ in Gujarati, end the name has acqnired 
a bad cdour. Even so in Christian Europe the Jews 
were once its ‘untouchables,’ and the quarters that 
Were assigned to them had the odious name ¢ ghettoes. ’ 
In a similar way we have become the untouchables 
of South Africa to day. It remains to be seen how far 
the sacrifice of Andrews and the magic wand of Shastri 
Succeed in rehabilitating us. 


rendering us the 
we Hindus have 
are relegated to 


The ancient Jews regarded themselves as the 
chosen people of God, to the exclusion of others, with 
the result that their descendants were visited with a 
Strange and even unjust retribution, Almost in a 
Similar way the Hindus have considered themselves 
Aryas or civilised and a section of their own kith and 
kin as Anaryas or untouchables, with the result that a 
strange, if unjust, nemesis is being visited not only 
upon the Hindus in South Africa, but the Musalmansg 
and Parsis as well, inasmuch as these belong 
to the same country and have the same colour as 
they. 


The reader will have now realised somewhat the 
_ meaning of the word ‘lecations’ to which I am going 
to devote this chapter. In South Africa we have 
acquired the odious name of ‘coolies.” The word 
‘coolie’ in India means only a porter or carrier, but in 
South Africa it has a contemptuous connotation and 
means what a pariah or au untouchable means to us 
and the quarters assigned to the ‘coolies’ are known 
as ‘coolie Iccations.’ Johannesburg had one such 
location, but unlike as in other places where there were 
locations and where the Indians had tenancy rights, 
those in the Johannesburg lecation had tcquired their 
plots on a lease of 99 years. The Indians were densely 
packed in the location, of which the area never increased 
with the increase in population. Beyond arfanging to 
clean the latrines in the location in » haphazard way, 
the Municipality did nothing to provide any other 
sanitary facilities, much less good roads or lights. It 
was hardly likely that it would safeguard its sanitation, 
when it was indifferent to the sanitary we'fare of the 
people. The Indians living there were too ignorant of 
the rules of municipal sanitation and hygiene to do 
without the help or supervision of the Municipality. If 
those who went there had baea all Robinson Crnsoes 
theirs would have been a different story. But we do 
not know of a single emigrant colony of Robinson 
Crusoes in the world. Usually people migrate abroad 
in search of wealth and trade, and the bulk of the 
Indians who went to South Africa were ignorant, pauper 
agriculturists who needed ail the care and protection 
that could be given them. The traders and educated 
* Tndians who followed them were very few. 


The criminal negligence of the Municipality and the 
ignorance of the Indian settlers thus conspired to render 
the lccation thororghly inranitary. The Municipality, 
far from doing anything to improve the condition of 
the location, used the insanitation caused by their, own 
neglect as a lever for destroying the location, and for 
that purpose obtained from the local legislature authority 
to dispossess the settlers. This was the condition of 
things when I settled in Johannesburg. 

The settlers having proprietary rights in their land 
were naturally entitled to compenration. <A _ Special 
tribunal was appointed to try the land acqnisition cases, 
In case the tenant was not prepared to accept the cffer 
of the Municipality he had a right to appeal to the 
tribunal, and if the latter’s award exceeded the Munici- 
pality’s offer, the Municipality had to bear the 
costs. 

Most of the tenants had engaged me .-as their legal 
adviser. I had no desire to make money out of these 
cases, and so I said to the tenants, that I should be 
gatisfied with whatever costs the tribunal awarded, in 
case they won, and a fee of £10 on every lease, 
irrespective of the result of the case. I also told them 
that I proposed to set apart half of the money paid 
by them for the building of a hospital or similar 


institution for the poor. This naturally pleased them 
all. 


Out of about 70 cases only one was lost. So the 
fees amounted to a fairly big figure. But Indian 
Opinicn was there with its persistent claim and 
devoured, so far as I can recollect, a sum of £1,600. 
I think I had worked hard for these cases. The clients 
always surrounded me. Most of these were originally 
indentured labourers from Bihar and its neighbourhood 
and from South India. For the redress of their peculiar 
grievances+hey had formed an association of their own, 
separate from that of the free Indian merchants and 
traders. Some of them were open-hearted, liberal men 
of high character. Their leaders were Sjt. Jairamsing 
the president and Sjt. Badari who was as good as the 
president. Both of them are no more. Both were 
excéedingly help‘ul to me. Sjt. Badari came in very. 
close contact with me and took a prominent part in 
Satyagraha. Through these and other friends, I came 
in intimate contact with numerous Indian settlers of 
North and South India, and bacame more their brother 
than a mere legal adviser, and shared in all their private 
and public sorrows and hardships. 

It may be of some interest to know how the Indians 
ujed to call me. Sheth Abdulla refused to address me 
as Gandhi. None fortunately ever insulted me by 
calling or regarding me as ‘saheb.. Abdulla Sheth 
hit upon a fine appellation — ‘bhai,’ 7. ¢, brother. 
Others copied him and continued to address me as 
‘bhai’ until the moment I left South Africa, but there 
was a sweeter flavour about the name when it was used 
by the ex-indentured Indians. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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The Law of Continence 

[A friend sends me relevant extracts from The 
Science ‘of a New Life by Dr. Cowepv. I have not read 
the book. But the advice contained in the extracts is 
certainly sound. I have omitted from the extracts 
certain paregraphs about food which are not of much 
value to the Indian reader. Let no one desirous of 
leading a pure and chaste life think that the practice 
of it is not worth pttrsning because the expected result 
is not attained in a moment. And let no one expect 
perfection of body after ruccessfol practice of continence 
even for a long time. The majority of us who endeavour 
to follow the rules laid down for chserving continence 
labour under three handicaps. We have inherited 
imperfect bodies acd weak wills from our parenis, and 
by an incorrect life we find ourselves to have further 
debilitated both cur bodies and wills. When a writing 
advecatirg purity of life attracts us, we begin the 
reformation. Such reformation is never too late. But 
we must not expect the results described in such writings; 
for thcse results are to be expected only from a strictly 
regulated life from early youth, And the third handi- 
cep we labour under is, that in spite of the exercise of 
ell the artificial and outward restraint we find ourselves 
unable to restrain and regularise our thoughts. And 
let every aspirant after a pure life take from me, that 
an impure thought is often as powerful in undermining 
the body as an impure act. Control over thought is 
a long painful and laborions process. But I am 
convinced that no time, no labour and no pain is t00 
much for the glorious result to be reached. The purity 
of thought is porsible only with a faith in God bordering 
on definite experience. - _ M. K. G.] 

~ “So dear to Heaven is saintly: Chastity 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so 
A thonsand liveried angels lackey her ’’—Milton. 

By the use of the term continence is meant the 
voluntary and entire abstinence from sexual indulgence in 
apy form and the having complete control over the 
passiocs by one who knows vheir power, and who, but 
for his pure life and steady will, not only could but 


would indulge in them. 
* « 


“The advantages of a strictly continent Mfe are; 
The nervous system is invigorated and strengthened. 
The special sehees — the sight, hearing etc. — are strong, 
delicate and acute. The digestive system is kept normal 
and the man knows not what a sick day is, The 
growth of body is filled up and rounded ont, and a full 
measure of years may come but old age never; for the 
last days in their pleasurable enjoyment of good health 
and a sound mind are as were the days of his child- 
hood. The brain is enlarged ard perfected, memory 
grows strong, the perceptiv® and reflective faculties 
increase in power as shown in the ability to originate 
and execute, the calm, self-possessed strength to endure, 
and gentlenes*, courage, generosity and nobleness of 
character, The moral rentiments are elevated, loye 
grows and ripens, and the soul, in its exercise, reaches 
up and commingles with the Spirit of God. The 
reproductive element is preserved in all its life-renewing 
and life-giving power until fall ripeness of y ears, 


“The Plan of Life; It is required in the 
individuals whose desire it is to join the noble army 
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of the Continent of mavkind, that they relinquish many 
of their souls’ idols. The object aimed at is a high 
one and they will have many sore and, bitter triale; 
but the exercise of a firm will, the strergth of a new 
manhood, and the courage of a positive scul will 
conquer, and €0 ehable them to enjoy the glorious 
attribute of continence. 

“ By the individuel whose earnest desire is for a 
pure and healthy life, no suggestion or hint should be 
overlooked, that will, in the remotest way, he:p to the 
desired end. An individual, be he never so incontinent 
or licentious, will, if he adcpis this Plan of Life, very 
speedily recover though it may cavse him much mental 
and bodily misery. A sound faith, coupled with 
determined perseverance, will accomplish the desirable 
and happy end. 

“ The following are to be strictly avoided by those 
whose desire it is to lead a pure, chaste, and continent 
life: Tobacco in all its forms, All manner of sleoholic 
liquors. Tea, coffee and chocolate. Late suppers and 
over-eating. Sweetmeats, candies etc. White bread 
when it is possible to get the graham. Pork -and all 
fat and salt meats, sausages, pickles etc. Salt except 
in moderate quantities, pepper, mustard, spices, vinegar 
and other condiments. Mince and other pies and all 
manner of pastry. 

“ All constriction of dress about the body. 

‘“‘ Feather beds and pillows and heavy bed coverings. 
Unventilated and unlighted bedrooms. Remaining in 
bed in the morning after awaking. Uncleaniness of 
the body, Turkish and Russian baths. 

“ Tdleness and inaction of body and mind. Compa- 
pions of doubtful or bad natures. Irresolute will: 

‘Drugs and patent medicines. Quack doctors, 

“In the foregoing list there are many things tkat 
the majority of mankind will think twice about before 
relinquishing their use. Yet to the individual whose 
desire is for a true Jife, all and each item of the list 
must be discarded. There is not an article of food, 
condiment or sc-called luxury mentioned above, that 
is in the remotest way necestary to the growth and 
ncurishment of a healthy body and soul. I assert, 
without the fear of successful contradiction, that any 
person, disregsrding in whole or in part the foregoing 
Plan of Life, cannot be healthy, chaste, continent or 
even a Christian. 

“The things above enumerated you ard commanded 
to discard. If you would avoid a sickly, irritable, 
fretfal, licentious and curtailed life. The thiogs below 
enumerated ycu are requestéd to observe, use and 
enjoy, if you Would live a healthy life, a continent 
life, a happy and a long life: 

“The cultivation of a firm and determined will, 


The active morning and evening exercise of the religious 
sentiments. 


“In the right and faithful observance of these 
laws, man will find all the requirements necessary to 
the growth of perfect health, purity of bedy, nobleness 
of soul, and, above and over all, Continence. By the 
just observacce of these laws, woman will acquire and 
retain beauty, — beauty of face, form and character, and 
she will retain and gain strength, — strength of body, 
mind and soul; bat above and over all, will she be 
pure, lovable and chaste.” 
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_ Spinning Wheel in Poetry 

“iol 1s a happy augury that prejudice against the 
Spinning wheel among the intelligentsia is beginning 
to wear off at least so far as ihe South is concerned. 
The South Indian mind has always besn noted for its 
keepness and wes not likely to remain long insensible to 
the pcetry and pathos of the Spinning wheel that had 
inspired poet after post into sopg among all people and 
an all ages. Oatullus immortalised the « Icaded distaff ’’ 
in his inimitable nature lyrics as early as 90 B. CO. 
A celebrated English writer summed up the entire 
romance of a happy; by-gone age in the words, * When 
the spinning wheels hammed busily in the farm-houses, 
-—and even great ladies, clothed in silk ‘and thread-lace, 
had their toy spinning-wheels of polished oak.” The use 
made by Goethe of the spinning wheel in bis world 
drama of Faust to soothe and restore peace to the 
agonised soul of his heroine after she has unsuccessfully 
tried to compose her mind by turning over the pages 
of the Holy Bible is too well known to need recapitu- 
lation here. But while George Hlict’s interest in the 
Spinning wheel was inspired by her woman's aesthetic 
instinct, ard Goethe’s was the interest of a master- 
psychologist in a scientific discovery, it was reserved 
for that seer among the English poets —Wordsworth — 
to sirg of the wheel as a friend of the poor and a 
prop to piety and domestic virtue. Not that he was 
insentible of that other aspect of it celebrated by the 
German poet. For he has devoted an entire sonnet to it, 
depicting with a rare insight and skill, its power to allay 
by its gentle motion the tumult of an excessive grief 
or joy: 

“Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready friend, 

Now that the cottage spinning wheel is mute, . 

And care —a comforter that best could suit 

Her forward mood, and softliest reprehend; _ 

And love — a champion’s voice, that used to lend, 

More efficaciouely than anght that flows 

From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 

The throbbing pulse — else troubled without end, 

Even joy could tell, joy craving truce and rest 

From her own overflow, what power sedate 

On those revolving motions did await 

Assiduously to soothe her aching breast 

And — +9 a point of just relief abate 

The mantling joya of a day too blest.” 

But what appealed to him most in it was its 
humanitarian aspect. For he was over and above all 
the poet of the lowly and the poor, ‘who in lone valleys 
dwell.” He had come in close contact with the silent 
drama of their everyday existance, their patient struggle 
against their ‘little ironies’ of life, and had discovered 
in them, behind an unpretentious exterior, a creature 
‘almost as spiritual as that of books.’ The onset of 
the Industrial Revolution filled him with alarm and 
dismay. He beheld its baneful effects all around hin— 
the depopulation and decay of the countryside, the 
disintegration of home life, the seething vice and cer- 
ruption in the factories. In the days gone by, before 

“Tbe arts abused inventions were unknown 

And benefits were weighed in reason’s scale,’ 
the virtuous housewife would ply her wheel beside an 
evening fire to prepare fresh raiment for her family 
* gor the coming Christmas. Her occupation not only 


added to her material comforts but morally uplifted 
her alse. But what a sad change, what a picture of 


desolation it presented, now that the spinning wheel 
was silenced ! 


“ domestic bliss 

How art thou blighted from the poor man’s hearth ! 

Lo! in such neighbourhocd from morn to eve 

The habitations empty! or perchance 

The mother left alone, — no helping hand 

To rock the cradle of the peevish babe 

No davghters round her busy at the wheel 

Or in dispatch of each day’s little growth 

Of household cccupation.” 

Here was a sickly little child issuing out of a factory, 
his clothes whitened over with cotton wool, his gait 
creeping, his look cowering, his lips pale, his respirations 
“quick and audible ”’ — what hope for the futnre was there 
for this poor creature, shat off from all healthy influences 
at such a tender sge and forced to live amid scenes 
of squalor ard vice, which reduced him to a complete 
physical and moral wreck at the very threshold of his 
life? None whatever; “He is a slave to whom release 
comes not, and cannot come.” Nor was his a solitary 
example. There were besides him tens of thourands 
who “suffered wrongs as deep.” - And yet there were 
not wanting philosophers who held that all this 
insensate sacrifice was necessary for the prosperity of 
the state! What a lie? “Unfeeling thought and 
heartless! Can a mother thrive by the destruction of 
her innocent sons?” he exclaimed, and he raised his 


voice in indignant protest against this new dispensation 


that set up Gain as the “ master-idol of the realm” 
to the exclusion of all human and humane sentiment. 
Bat it remained a mere cry in the wilderzess. The 
wheels of industrialism rclled on in their ruthless career. 
In the desolation of his grief te instinctively turned 
to the spinning wheel “as a lover or a child.” And it 
gave him comfort and relief. For at its every turn 
ii hommed to this pecetic ear the “still sad 
music of humanity,” the dirge of the poor. Would 
God in His heaven allow this noble art, “once so dear 
to household virtues,” to succumb before the ‘proud 
discoveries of the intellect” ard the short-sighted 
cupidity of those in power? he asked himself. And 


‘the answer came an emphatic ‘No,’ from the depth 


of his prophetic soul, a3 he saw Sarah Hatchinson 
take out her wheel, that “ slept with dust overspread ” 
from its corner and ply it, not for the sake of show 


or fashion, but from a sircere love of the occupation 
itself. 


‘Even she who toils to spin our vital thread 

Might smile on work, O Lady, once so:dear ' 

To household virtues. Venerable art, 

Torn from the poor, yet shall kind Heayen protect 

Its own, though rulers, with undue respect 

Trasting to crowded favtory and mart 

And proud discoveries of the intellect, 

Heed not the pillage of man’s ancient heart.” 

He would have laughed to scorn the idea, that the 
Occupations of spinning or weaving were tedious or 
boring, or that they had a cramping effect upon the 
intellect. From his own experience he had come to 
the conclusion, that self-imposed restrictions for the 
sake of discipline are not a hindranca but a help to a 
healthy development of the intellect inasmuch as they 
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gave to it the necessary poire and balance. Far from 
digcovering in it any suggestion of confinement, the 
only thirg with which he could compare the occupation 
of the ‘iraids at their wheels, the weavers at their 
leom,’ was the sanctum sanctorum of a convent where 
those who like him had felt the “ weight of too much 
Jiberty” conld find an hour’s peace ard rest for their 
weary spirit. 

Although he saw almost all of his cherished dreams 
one after another laid low, he never to the very end 
lost faith in the ultimate victory of the people’s cause. 
The force of reaction, he argued, had triumphed for the 
time, because they had on their side “superior energies, 
a more strict affiance in cach other, a faith more firm 
in their “unhallowed prizciple,” while those who 
represented the people had shown themselves to be 
weak-willed, and fickle and unsteady. That was not the 
spirit that could redeem mankind; it must be made of 
sterner stuff : 

« Short-lived likings may be bred 

By a glance of fickle eyes, 

But true love is like the thread 

Which the kirdly wool supplies.” 

He prophesied that a time would come when the good 
would shed their weakness and the righteous cause gain 
defenders as zeslous and devout as they who had 
opposed her. . : 


‘Then shall our triumph be es complete as theirs. ” 

To us, who are Jiving in an age so strikingly like 
that in which this great poet lived, his words cannot 
but convey a special significance. To serve the people’s 
cause is no joke. It requires an iron will, no end of 
patience and perseverance, a steady unquenchable faith 
that never flags or wavers even in the face of the 
heaviest odds and disappointments and above all a 
continuous, silent and unostentatious love of service for 
service’ sake. And who can deny that the spinning 
wheel is the best school for the cultivation of all 
these qualities ? ‘Pp’ 


The Blind Spinners 
On reading an account of the blind spinner at the 
recently held Khadi Exhibijion in Bangalore, a corres- 
pondent has sent me the following beantifnl lines by 
Helen Hunt Jackson: 
“ Like a blind spinner in the sun 
I tread my day; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed way; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 
I do not know the nse or name 
Of what I spin; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread and said, ‘Sir, you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.’ 
Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 
I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 


Shall fall, but dare not fly to find 
A safer place, since J am blind. 


I know not why, but [ am sure 
That tint and place, 

Tn some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 

My threads will have; so from the first, 
Though blind, I nover felt acourst.” 

What a transformation there would be in our 
country, if all who can — who cannot ? — will spin with 
the faith of the blind spinner. Can we not feel that 
every thread we spin will have place ‘in some great 
fabric to endure’? 
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All-India Cow Protection Association 
MEMBERS’ YARN 


12 Maganlal K, Gandhi Sabarmati Yds. 7,000 
13 Narandas K. Gandbi ” 24,000 
YARN DONATIONS 
Narandas K. Gandhi Sabarmati +8,000 
Chhibubhai K. Patel Abrama 2,046 
B. Ganapatirao Gantur 7,000 
G. Sitaram Shastri os 2,300 
M. Venkatrao a 1,000 
R. Rayauva Repalli 1,000 
J. Renmayya “a 3,400 
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Relief from Day to Day 


In the first stage of distress people have acquitted 
themselves nobly. Although the Government was slow 
to realiso the enormity of the distress and damage 
they have been fairly active of late. Responsible 
Ministers and Members of Government have personally 
visited some of the flooded areas aud His Excellency 
the Governer’s programme for a week's tour has 
been announced. A Press Note has also been issued 
announcing that the Government have decided to make 
free use of the Famine Insurance Fond for helping the 
people in rehonsing them by advances on easy terms. Both 
non-official as well as official agencies are busy collecting 
figares in order to ascertain the amount of help required so 
as to enable Government to come to a final official decision. 
As this official inquiry can only be made through the 
village Talatis there is bound to be difference of opinion 
on these estimates. The non-official agencies must 
therefore complete their task as early as possible. 

We have now entered the second stage in the 
relief operations. In this stage our task is delicate and 
difficult. Able-bodied people must be dissuaded from 
relying on charity and should be induced to turn to 
honest labour. There is sufficient demand for agricul- 
tural labour and hence the problem of providing for 
this clacs is being automatically solved. We bave only 
to sapplement the earnings of labour wherever they are 
not adequate for maintenaxce. 

But the question of relieving the distress of a fairly 
Jarge class of peasants and other middle class people is 
not so easy to solve. Ordinarily they are unwilling to 
accept any charity. Yet their need is urgent and quite 
a number of them are on the verge of starvation. In 
some of the Dholka villages it was found that a good 
number of people refused to accept free reliof although 
they had come to the end of their tether. These 
people must have to be provided for for three months 
more till the next crop season by some device compatible 
with their sentiment and sense of self-respect. The 
Ahmedabad District Relicf Committee therefore sanc- 
tioned after clore investigation Rs. 50,000 to be 
advanced to those people as loans without interest. 
This amount is estimated to meet their requirements 
for a month at the end of which further sanctions will 
be considered. In addition to this Rs. 25,000 have 
been ganctioned to meet the deficit in providing them 
with seeds at cheap rates. This may be taken as a 
typical instance of the enormity of the task before us, 
Numerous applications for private help are being received 


and the condition of this class of people in the afflicted 
areas has to be closely watched for several months. 
About two hundred principal workers from various 
relief centres in Ciujarat including most of the centres 
in Baroda State, Cambay and Kathiawad met on 
Sunday last at Anand and after discussing the whole 
situation decided on concerted action and laid down 
general lines for future work. It has been agreed 
that no independent appeals for funds should be made 
and a consolidated statement of work as also their 
needs should be submitted to the Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee from time to time; that free 
relief should henceforward be confined generally to 
the washed-off areas only; that cheap grain shops 
should be opened at all centres and arrangements should 
be made for supply of seeds for Rabi crops; that 
quinine and other medicines should be supplied to all 
centres for free distribution. The whole area has been 
divided into two divisions, and Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar and 
Keshaybhai Ganeshji Patel have been appointed inspectors. 
The former has also been entrusted with the work of 
reporting on the question of opening depots of building 
materials. Arrangements have also been made for 
inquiry in the Agency areas and Sjt. Maganlal Gandhi 
has already visited Sadra and is row in Katosan. 
Workers have also been instructed to inquire into cases 


of villages requiring a change of site ard possibilities 
for doing 80. 


All workers have agreed to continue at their posts 
for at least three months more, and they resolved to 
meet again after a month. 

According to reports from centres hitherto received 
Rs. 1,85,851 have been spent on distribution of relief. The 
Committee has till now received Rs. 2,44,047-6-3. All 
contributions big and small will be gratefully accepted 
by the committee and acknowledged in these columns. 

VALLABHBHAT PATEL 


Prosident, Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 4,812-9~0 

Magaubhsai Chhotabhai Patel Kampala 33—4-0 

Amritlal Chunilal Shah Bombay 50-8~0 


Total Rs. 4,896-5-0 
MEMBERS’ YARN 
No. 1 advanced his total to 16,000 Yds. 
YARN DONATIONS 
Bombay Yds. 1,000 
Bhaynagar 10,000 


Ambaram Khengar 
Jhaverchand Maganial Doshi 
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Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 
17th August, Tirthahalli Rs. 1,605; Mundagaddee 
Rs. 20; Gajnur Rs. 88-4~0. 
18th August, Bhadravati 500+ 208-8-0; Tarikere 
Rs. 606; Birur Rs, 3859-12-11; Kadur 
Rs. 399~12-0. . 
19th August, Chickmagalor Rs. 4,981-13-9. 


20th _ sé, Belur Rs. 519; Halebid Rs, 60. 
Arsikere Rs. 519-12-0, 
21st 92 Tiptur Rs. 1,045—9-8. 


General 

We continued our peregrinations in the North 
West of Mysore—Malnad, as it is called (Malaya—nad 
.€, land of the hills), through most picturesque scenery, 
though on bad roads. (Possibly no State can beat 
Travancore in fine roads, in keeping with their beautiful 
surroundings.) But it was not for Gandhiji to enjoy 
that scenery. Even the world-famed Gersoppa Falls, 
just eighteen miles from Sagar, could not cast their 
spell on him, and draw him out of his beat. To Belur 
he went, but not for that exquisite monument of 
sculptural art, the Belur temple. As friends showed him 
over the different parts of the temple, with overflowing 
enthusiasm over the art which reflects a glorious day 
of India, his eyes were mechanically running over the 
Specimens, and in his heart of hearts he was possibly 
feeling about the dazed spectators around him: ‘Lord, 
what fools these mortals be!’ Being no cynic, however, 
he thus apologised for his inability to enjoy the monu- 
ment of art: ‘Who would not be drawn to this wonderful 
temple of Indian art? But a representative of Daridra- 
Narayana like myself may not indulge in that feast of 
eyes. All my time and my energy are consecrated to 
the service of the poor, and I confess that I should 
not have come to this place if Keshavdas had not 
promised a purse of Rs. 500.’ 

There were fine meetings at all the places, thanks 
to the efforts of Sjts. Gangadharrao and Rajagopalachariar 
who made a point of going to every meeting half an 
hour in advance and addressing them more on conduct 
at meetirgs than on the programme, But the meetings 
at Tirthahalli, both of men and women, wore pictures 
of perfect order and quiet, even before these heralds 
went there. It gladdened one’s heart to see the care 
with which the residents of this beautiful place had 
arranged the meetings and the good purse they had 
collected. 

The response has been 
places like Belur and Arsikere Save their quota. Oa 
Our way to Chikmagalur from Bhadravati there were 
Small meetings at variong places, and each had a purse. 
Tarikere had a nice meeting and a purse of Rs. 606, 
A short and sweet little address was read, in which 
for the first time in the history of addresses of 
welcome, I came acrosg a tribute to Gandhiji’s b>oklet 
On health. ‘Whe address seems to have been drafted 
by some one who hag evidently profited by this book.’ 
I said to a friead. Bat he assured me that the little 
library of the place had the book which had been 
made use of by scores of people. The Forest Officer 
is a habitual Khadi Wearer, all his family memberg 
turn the wheel, and he is carrying on the propaganda 


uniformly good. Little 
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in his gentle way. ‘Are you a reader of ae 
India ?’ I asked him. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I occasional y 
read extracts in the Hindu’. ‘Then,’ said, ‘all 
the more congratulations on the work you have 
been doing.’ 


Chikmagalur with its fat purse justified its im- 
portance as a business centre,—its coffee pe 
reminded mo of Jalpaiguri with its tea pisctalte™: 
acd Jalpaiguri during the Bengal tour in 1925 = 
us the biggest purse. There wasa magnificent mee ing, 
the weather which hes been uniformly Be IE 
with the reception committees being still kinder f 
holding over the meeting its beautiful pea sein 
for quite a lergth of time. In a little rope aan 
for women the Adi-Karnatak ladies nats : eo 
at a respectable distance from the fee a 
ladies and Gandhiji asked the latter if contact wit : 
former would pollute them. No one raised her han 
to show that it would, and there was nothing like a 
stir when the Adi-Karnatak women went and sat in 
their midst. Not a little credit is duo, for the success 
at the Chikmagalur, to the Executive Engineer and the 
Police Superintendent who dressed from top to toe in 
Khadi practically worked as voluntears. 


A Word to the Archaeologists 


Mysoreans are proud of their archaeological wealth, 
as they well might be of many other things. In the 
Belur temple built by Vishnu Vardhana in the 12th 
century to commemorate his conversion to the 
Vaishnava faith, Chalukyan architectural art has 
reached the zenith of perfection. Perhaps the temple. 
at llalebid, the ancient capital of the Hoysala kings, 
is architecturally more perfect, but Indian sculpture 
has no greater glories to show than the exquisite 
store carving, the wonderful bracket-figures whose 
delicacy of outline reminds one of Ajanta, and the 
stories from Mahabharata and various Paranas in 
stone. Students not oxly of architecture and the 
history of architecture, but of all arts, and of the 
Scriptures, might give their days and nights to a study 
of the monuments at Belur and Halebid. 


But alas! in spite of the Protected Monuments Act, 
and the jealous care of archaeologists like the Praktana 
Vichakshana Sjt. Narasimchachar who has written 
Jearned monographs on them, the monuments are far 
from being ‘ protected monuments.’ The outer temples 
at Belur are very ill-kept, people have disfigured some 
of the figures on the walls of the main temple with 
all sorts of paints and dyes, and the hand of the 
vandal is even now basy at Halebid, The magnificent 
Nandi bulls bofore the Halebid temple have been 
desecrated alike by the Hindu, the Masalman and the 
Christian, who has sought to immortalise himself by 
carving his name and even his figure on those Nandis 
of exquisitely polished stone. Many a little re'ic from 
the old ruins is lying helter-ckslter in the compound 
Which is overgrown with bush and bramble, and any 
one may, if he was so minded, break a piece from this 
unprotected monument and carry it away with 
impunity. Contrast this woeful neglect with the 
Sultan’s Palace at Seringapatam which looks as fresh 
ard new as though it was built yesierday. To the 
Archaeological Department every monument must he 
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Papel temple, and the ruined ones at Halebid are 
istorically and archacologically of greater importance 


than the Ones at Scringapatam. Let not the vandal 
lay his unholy hands on them any longer. 


Bhadravati 


| Bhadravati, like the Krishnaraj Sagara Dam, is a 
oes to the patriotism and constructive genius of Sir 
M. Vishveshwarayya who has placed his talents, know- 
ledge, industry, end all his time and energy at the 
Fervice of Mysore. The Iron Works which had to face 
various difficulties in the past, are in the words of 
Sir M. Vishveshwarayya, ‘already bringing into the 
State every year a sum of about Rs. 10 lakhs from 
outside and are giving employment to about 5,000 people. 
With ordinary care they should be self-supporting ia 
future and cease to be a burden on Government.’ 
Probably no one is better aware of the defects of the 
undertaking than ihe originator of the schome himself, 
and one who has been working for and watching the 
slow stages of the revival cf Khadi may well ask the 
critic of this great venture to be patient. It is stated 
that the cost of manufacture of the principal preducts— 
pig-iron, acetate, alcohul and castings — has been reduced 
more than 50 per cent. during the four years the scheme 
has been in operation, and the last half year, unlike 
the previous one, has shown no lcss but profit on 
Operation and stock yalue. The actual production is 
Baid to have nearly reached the estimated average daily 
production, and if Sir M. Vishveshwarayya succoeds in 
his preject of extensions in the Works ard inangaratioa 
of the forest industries, like pulp and paper, the 
losses of the past, it is promised, will be more than 
made up. 


Here also it was the purse that drew Gandhiji, 
though he was certainly anxious to see this industrial 
enterprise of this ambitious State. In a brief speech 
he thanked the management for the invitation extended 
to him and the workers for the purge of Rs. 500 and 
gave his impression of the undertaking; ‘ Your kind 
invitation, your purse and the iron casket remind me 
very strongly of my visit to Jamshedpur. Bat one 
thing that strikes me most here is that the whole 
undertaking is from top to bottom a self-contained one. 
The originator is a Mysorear, the staff and labourers 
are mostly Mysorean, at avy rate entirely South Indian. 
That is a thing of which you and India may well be 
proud. You have given. the lie to the statement made 
in some quarters that India has intellect but no 
practical genius. I hope and pray that the Iron Works 
may grow and add to the prosperity of the State from 
day to day. In a country rich in mineral resources we 
have a place for such undertakings ard it ig our duty 
to use these resources for the welfare of the people. I 
am sorry Sir M. Vishveshwarayya is not here, but his 
telegram of cordial welcome shows that his spirit 
4s here. 


«A word now to you workers hero, just as I did 
to those at Jamshedpur. There is as I have said 
need for your undertaking, but there is greater need 
for the work for which you have given your purse. 
Undertakings such a3 yours are necessary for the 
middle class and the rich, but you may not afford to 


* neglect the helpless poor. There are two ways in 


ent 


which you can help—by contributing money for 


Khadi, and by wearing it yourselves. Just. ad your 
works would have to stop if there was no market for 
iron, even so the Khadi movement would be unprogressive 
if you did not wear the product of the poor man’s 
labour. I appeal to the capitalist not to neglect the 
poor, whilst he may go on with his undertaking. In 
conclusion I hope that the relations between the 
cfficials and the workmen are sweet and friendly, and 
that care is taken to keep the liquor house and the 
gambling den miles away from your quarters.” 


Krishna Janmashtami 


I summarise here an important speech at Arsikere. 
The roference to Janmashiami in the address drew a 
speech on the life and teaching of Shri Krishna: 


‘We do not know what Shri Krishna’s life means 
for us, we do not read the Gita, we make no attempt 
to teach it to cur children. The Gita is euch a 
transcendental book that men of every creed, age and 
clime may read it with respect, and find in it the 
principles of their respec'ive religions. If we thought 
of Krishna on every Janmashtami day and read the 
Gita and resolved to follow its teachings, we should 
not be in our present sorry plight. Shri Krishna 
eerved the people all his life, he was a real servant 
of the people. .He could have led the hosts at 
Kurukshetra, but he preferred to be Arjuna’s charioteer. 
His whole life was one unbroken Gita of karma. He 
refused proud Duaryodhana’s sweets and preferred humble 
Vidura’s spinach. As a child he was a cow-herd 
and we still know him by the name of Gopala. 
But we his worshippers have neglected the cow today; 
the Adi-karnataks slaughter cows and eat beef, and our 
iofants aud invalids have to go without cow's milk. 
Krishna knew no sleep or idleness. He kept sleepless 
vigil of the world, we his pesterity have become 
jadolent and forgotten the use of our hands. In 
Bhagavad Gita Lord Krishna has shown the path of 
bhakti—which means the path of karma. Lokamanya 
Tilak has showa that whether we desire to be bhaktas, 
or jnanisy karma is the only way, bat that karma 
should not be for self but for others. Action for one’s 
own self binds, action for the sake of others delivers 
from bondage. What can ba the altruistic action which 


can be universally done, by Hindas, Muralmans, 
Christians, by men, women, and children ? I have 
tried to demonstrate that spinning alone is that 


sacrificial act, for that alone can make us do something 
in Ged’s name, something for the poorest, something 
that can infuse activity in their idle limbs. Lord 
Krishna hes also taught that to be a true bhakia we 
should make no difference between a Brahman and a 
scavenger. If that is true, there can be no place for 
untouchability in Hinduism. If you are still hugging 
that superstition, you can cleance yourself by getting 
rid of it on this the sacred day of Krishna’s birth. 
He who swears by the Gita may know no distinction 
between Hindu and Masalman for Lord Krishna has 
declared that he who adores God in a true spirit by 
what name sosver adores Him. The path of bhakti, 
karma, love a8 expounded in the Gita, leayes nO room 
for the despising of man by man. ’ 


M. D. 


Autobiography Published 
Volume I of “The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth,” pp. 604, Demy octayv, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plas 0~12—0 for packing and postage, Rs.6-8-0 
by V. P.P. Price for foreiga countries 10s. or $3 post free. 
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Is it Marriage ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I give the following from a latter received by me 
while I was hardly able to attend to any correspon- 
dence, that is during the first days of my recent 
illness. I have omitted the names of parties though 
the correspondent gives every detail. 

“Daring this marriage season there has been 

a heart-breaking marriage ceremony at Sadashiy- 

gad, Karwar. The bride is about 12 years and 

comes from a very poor family from Goa. The 
bridegroom—is 60 years old. His first wife 
died about three years ago, leaving two children 
behind her out of eight or nine., The bridegroom 
is the founder of an English school. Last year he 
tried to secure a bride of tender age, but owing 
to the agitation in his community, the transaction 
was abandoned. This year he succeeded by 
offering rupees two hundred to the parents of the 


bride. What is to be done in the matter ? 
Men like—who are social reformers of the place 
do not raise their little finger against this 


inhuman act.” 


There seems to me to be no reason to doubt the 
accaracy of the statement made in the letter from 
which I have given the foregoing condensation, I 
Wish it were possible to Say that this is only a rare 
instance. Instances of this character occur often 
enough io call for a drastic remedy. One remedy ig 
undoubtedly to publish every such case and expcse it 
‘and create a healthy strong public Opinion against 
repetition of such crimes against womanhood. But 
local agitatien whenever such 
impending is no doubt the most effective, According 
to this correspondent, the first attempt on the part 
of this old progenitor of eight children wag frustrated 
because of timely agitation. I wonder why such an 
agitation did not take place in the present instance. 
Surely many people in the locality must have known 
about the attempt to secure Posse3sion of 
tender age for the old widower. I wonder why 
agitation was not set on foot immediately to save the 
girl from a life of torture and misery. But in my 
Opinion, if local public Opiaion can be mobilised it ig 
not too late even now to help the girl wife. I gather 
from the correspondent’s letter that the widower seems 
to have been a kind of a philanthropist at one time. 
May he not be pursyaded to put the girl away from 
him at the Seva Sadan or some Such institution for 
edacation, and then, whea she is of fall age, be given 
the choice either of living with him or regarding the 


immoral alliances are 
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marriage bond as a nullity? But whether in the 
present moribund condition of society such a step 
possible or not, there is no reason why young men 0 
undoubted character should not form themselves into 
bands of mercy pledged by all just and legitimate 
means to prevent child marriages ard to promote 
wherever possible remarriage of child widows. The 
two things appear to me to go hand in hard. These 
bands of mercy to be able to do effsctive work must 
localise their activity. They will find then that in the 
course of a few years, they would become an irresistible 
force. The majority of our towns have after all a very 
small population each, and it is not impossible to know 
when immoral bargains such as the correpondent has 
drawn attention to are contemplated, or to know the 
child widows of their respective towas. There is n0 
doubt however that a great deal of tact and exemplary 
self-restraint will have to ba exercised by these bands 
of mercy. The slightest impatience cr violence on 
their part will cause revulsion against them and frustrate 
the very object they have in view. 


‘Increase British Exports to India’ 

Reuter was geod enough to vouchsafe to us the 
other day a most interesting piece of information. 
There was a debate in the British House of Commons 
on ways and means to stimulate British trade, in the 
course of which Mr.T. Johnston, Labour member for 
Dundee, kindly suggested the encouragement of I 
buying in order to increase British exports to India 
in the shape of agricultural implements. He aged that 
they slould offer to the Governmnient of India ploughs 
and automatic pumps, which would increase the 
productive power of the ryot, whose purchasing power, 
if raised by three farthings per week, deers mean an 
increase of British exports by £ 40,000,000 annually, 
and would keep engineering works busy. Thereupon Mr. 
A. M. Samuel pointed out the almost insupsrable 
difficulties in getting operations going, to enable ploughs 
to be repaired. Bat nothing daunted, Mr. G. D. Hardie, 
Labour member for Glasgow, proposed that wemployed 
skilled workers should be sent to India for the 
purpose. 


This short cabled summary of parliamentary pro- 


ceedings has a world of meaning for us. It shows 
how little Britishers care for the Indian ‘ryot’ 
except in so far as he is an invaluable customer for 


British goods. Indeed if the man in the street in 
Britain were asked to give a logical definition of the 
human being in India, he would probably answer that 
the Indian is a biped who buys British goods. And 
we can scarcely blame him for it. 

Again, this summary seems to support the suspicion 
often entertained of a relation of cause and effect 
between unemployment in Hagland and the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. Time 
alone can show if there is any substantial ground for 
it. Meanwhile if India understands her owa interest, 
she can, by supporting the spinning movement, ‘ raise 
the purchasing power of the ryot by three farthings 
per week’ and more, and Simultaneously strike at the 
root of the immoral commercial relation between 
herself and Britain. 


V. G. D. 
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_ The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XV 


The Black Plague—1 

= aid ae sus a removed from the location 
was necetsary to otal ee is ni teres 
before dispossessing reas aes , gas j oe 
tk. . = the Municipality 
neers the Sie oe e odians were buffered to 

y’ location, with this difference 
that their condition became worse than before. 
ceased to be proprietors they became tenants of the 
Municipality with the result that their surroundings 
kecame move insanitary than ever. When they were 
propriotore, they had to maintain some sort of cleanli- 
ness, if only for fear of the law. The Manicipality 
had no such fear! The naomber of tenants increased, 
and with them the squalor and the disorder. 

While ihe Indians were fretting over this state of 
things, there was a sudden outbreak of the black 
plague, also called the poeumonic plague, more terrible 
and fatel than the bubonic. 

Fortunately it was not the location but one of the 
gold mines in the vicinity of Johannesburg that was 
respesible for the outbreak. The workers in this mine 
were for the most part Negroes for whose cleanliness | 
their white employers were solely responsible. There | 
were a few Indians also working in connection with 
{he mine, twenty-three of whom suddenly canght the 
infection, and they came one evening to their qaarters 
in the location with an acute attack of the plaguc. 
Sjt. Madanjit, who was then going about canvassing 
subscribers for Indian Opinion and realising Subscriptions, 
happened to be in the location at this moment. He 
wa3 a remarkab'y fearless man. His heart wept to see 
these victims of the scourge, and he sent a pencil-note 
to me to the following effect: ‘ There has been a sudden 
outbreak of the black plague. You must come imme- 
diately aud take prompt measures, otherwise we should 


ba prepared for dire consequences. Please come 
immediately.’ 
Sjt. Madanjit bravely broke open the lock of a 


vacant house, aad put all the patients there. I cycled 
to the location, and wrote to the Town Clerk to inform 
him of the circumstances under which we had taken 
possession of the house. 

Dr. William Godfrey who was practising in Johannes- 
purg ran to the rescue as £00 a3 he got the news, 
and became both nurse and doctor to the patients. 
But twenty-three patients were more than three of us 
could cope with. 


It is my faith based on experience that if one’s 
heart is pure calamity brings in its train men and 
measures to figat it. I had at that time four Indians 
in my office,— Sjte. Kalyandas, Maneklal and two 
whose name3 I cannot recollect. Kalyandas had been 
entrusted to me by his father. I have rarely come 
across in South Africa men more obliging and willing 
to render implicit obedience than Kalyandas. He was 
fortanately unmarrisd then, aid I therefore did not 
hesitate to impose on him duties involving risks, how- 
ever great. Maneklal I had got hold of in Johannes- 
burg. He too, so far as I can remember, was unmarried. 


Having 


So I decided to sacrifice all the four,—call them clerks, 
co-workers or sons. There was no need at all to consult 
Kalyandas. The others expressed their readiness as 8000 
they were asked. ‘ Where you are, we will also be,’ 
wes the short and sweet reply they gave. 

Mr. Ritch had a large family. He was ready to 
take the plunge, but I prevented him. I had not the 
heart to expose him to the risk. So he attended to the 
work outside the danger zone. 

It was a terrible night,—that night of vigil and 
and nursing. I had nursed a number of patients before, 
bat ever one attacked by the black plague. 
Dr.Gadfrey’s pluck proved infectious. There was not much 
nursing required. To give them their doses of medicine, 
to attend 1o their wants, to keep them and their beds 
clean and tidy, and to cheer them up,—was all that 
we had to do. 

The indefatigable zeal and fearlessness with which 
the youths worked delighted me beyond measure. One 
could undeistand the bravery of Dr. Godfrey and of an 
experienced man like Sjt. Madanjit. But oh for the 
spirit of these callow youths! 

So far as I can iecollect, we pulled all of them 
through that night. 

But the whole incident, apart from its pathos, is 
of such absorbing interest, and for me, of such 
religious value, that I must give it tho next two 


chapters at least. 


(Trenslated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Lest We Forget 

There is some danger of the calamities of Orissa 
and Sindh being forgottea in the midst of the 
universal attention that the Gojarat floods have 
attracted. Probably the distress is more felt in Sindh 
than in Gujarat and the most felt in Orissa, for 
it ig the least organiced and the poorest of our 
provinces, Gujarat has produced an army of workers 
whose numbers are already proving embarrassing t0 
jt. Vallabhbhai. After all everywhere it is the merchant 
class that is the freest with its parse and most able 
to organise relief in times of distress. Let those 
Qujaratis, who are not wanted for work in Gujarat, or 
who can be spared, turn their attention to the places 
where help may be most needed. The distress of 
Gujarat must not blind the Gajaratis to the need of 
the other provinces. The present distress must be 
utilised to make us less provincial and more national. 
We must feel one with the least and the remotest of 
the thirty crores of God's creatures who inhabit 
this land. 
True Shraddha 

A friend sends from Rangoon rupees twenty-five as 
donation for the propaganda of the spinring wheel 
and writes : 

“My father died on the 18th Anril 1927 at 
Tanjore (S. India) while I was there Jn a short 
leave. When I was confronted with the question 
of ‘Sixteenth Day Ceremovy, & slavish, meaning: 
less initation of Shraddha, I resclutely refused to 
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abide by the desire of my relatives simply because 
I have no belief in it as it prevails today. I do 
not believe in a departed soul waiting in Pitriloka 
or some such other unseen places for water or 
riceballs. Nor can I see any reason to attach any 
importance to the rites performed by a meftottary, 
priest and in a language which is Greek bdth \to 
me and the officiating priest. In short the whole 
affair seems to be a hoax designed to be practised 
on the religious susceptibilities of the people. But 
I can believe in Shraddha as a thing offered in 
piety and devotion with a charitable intention. 
From a commonsense point of view the main 
principle and the original purpose of this ceremony. 
ought to be charity. As you say in Young India 
dated 24-2-'27, ‘only two classes of people are 
entitled to charity and none else—the Brahman 
who possesses nothing and whose business it is to 
spread holy learning, and the cripple and the 


blind.’ Oar great immortal sage, Thiruvalluvar 
has said: ‘A Brahman is that Sannyasi who has 


an overflowing love towards all living creatures.’ 
Because I could not conceive of a man who has a 


better claim than you and a more charitable purpose 


than that of the spinning wheel, I have gent you 
this amount. There is also another way of 


commemorating the memory of cne’s owa parents. 
The same sage Thirnvallavar has sgain said: * The 
gratitude of a son to his father musi consist in 


the son conducting himself in the world in such 
a way as to excite from the world the approbation 


that his father must have performeda great tapasya 

to beget this son.’ I may add that I have this 

ideal at my heart. ” 

I have omitted from the letter several personal references. 

Though I have performed Shraddha caremonies 
myself in my youth, I have not been able to understand 
their religious usefulness. This letter is not the 
first of its kind I have received. Bat not being able 
to understand the hidden meaning, if any, of the 
practices which are almost universal in Hinduism, 
I have hitherto refrained from dealing with them in 
these pages. The rule that the correspondent has chosen 
has however appealed to me. We do very often 
meekly submit to many conventional ceremonies 
although we may haya no faith in them, and 
although they may have no meaning for us. Submission 
to convention in trivial matters in which there js no 
danger of deceiving others or oneself is often desirable 
and even necessary. But submission in matters cf 
religion, especially where there is & positive repugnarce 
from within and « danger of deceiving our neighbours 
and ourselves, cannot but be debasing. There are today 
many religious ceremonies, which, whatever meaning and 
importance they might have had in ages gone by, 
have neither importance nor meaning for the rising 
generation. There can be no doubt that it is necessary 
for this generation to strike out an Original path by 
giving a new form and even meaning to many old 
ceremonies. The idea of keeping green and of respacting 
the memory of one’s parents is not to be given up. Bat 
it is hardly necessary on that account to retain the old 
conventions and forms, which have lost their reality and 
therefore ceared to have +n y influonce on ns. I therefore 
commend the example of the correspondent to those who 
are anxious to do only that which ig right, and free 
themselves from self-deception, M. K. G. 


How to Keep Health 
The Polish professor with whom the reader is now 
familiar writing on my illness says: 

‘As I have been reading in Young India about 
your illness and discussion with ‘jailors’, let me 
tell you of my own experience how to prevent such 
breakdowns. Within the last 9 months— September 
to May —I have visited 40 towns all over Poland, 
and lectured for 100 days at the rate of 3-7 
hours a day. At the age of 64, I feel as young 
as 40 years ago whenever I stand before the public. 
My rules are: 

“1. No worry whatever. There is an Almighty 
God who takes care of all, and nothing happens 
without His permission. I am not His chief 
steward, only a very humble servant with a clearly 
defined task, and have to look at that task, 
that small part of universal becoming. If there 
is somewhere on earth an earthquake or a flood 
or a famine, no real harm can happen to immortal 
souls, nobody can suffer without some advantage 
to him designed by God, and everywhere God has 
His servants who help so far ss He permits them. 


Therefore worry is weakness of faith, and my faith 
being infinite 1 cannot worry. 


2. Much sleep in every moment when I am 
not at work, even for a few minutes many times 

a day. Before falling into sleep always praying: 

Lord Jesus enlighten me, give me strength and joy. 

With this prayer a clear image of joy, light, strength 

flowing into me. Srch a sleep is prayer, is inter- 

course with the Highest and refreshing. When I 

wake up from such a sleep, I know exactly what 

I have to do, and I do it gladly.” 

The professor adds a third rule which is about 
fasting and diet. As it is incomplete, I have asked for 
further information before sharing it with reader. But 
there is no doubt that the two rales above mentioned 
about absence of worry and necessity for sleep are 
golden rules. There is nothing that wastes the body 
like worry, and one who has any faith in God should 
be ashamed to worry about anything whatsoever. It 
is a difficult rule no doubt for the simple reason, that 
faith in God with the majority of mankind is either 
an intellectual belief or a blind belief, a kind of 
superstitious fear of somethirg indefinable. But to 
ensure absolute freedom from worry requires a_ living 
utter faith which is a plant of slow, almost unperceived, 
growth and requires to be constantly watered by tears 
that accompany genuine prayer. They are the tears 
of a lover who cannot brook *a moment's separation 
from the loved one, or of the penitent who knows that 
it is some trace of impurity in him that keeps him 
away from the loved one. 

The ability to sleep during cdd moments seems to 
be a necessity in old age. Whilst the first rule is 
applicable to all young and old, the rule about sleep 
is not to be copied by youngsters. It is the privilege 
only of babies and old people. And to induce such 
Sweet innocent sleep, it is Surely mecessary to 
put oneself in tune with the Infinite at every step. 
This sleep is not to be mistaken for the sleep of the 
sluggard or the opium-eater. Bat it is « Nature’s 
Sweet restorer,’ a tonic for a brain that Sets easily 
fagged in old age. M. K. G. 
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Ahinsa in Islam 
I 

Tt is a great pity, that on account of certain 
historical reasons Islam in India passes 
for violence. Muslim conquerors are described as 
having overrun countries with the Koran in the one 
hand and the sword in the Other, whereas we read in 
the Koran (Sura II Ayat 257 ), ‘Let there be no 
violence in religion ’ (Sale’s version), or ‘There is no 
compulsion in religion,’ as Mirza Abu’l Fazl of Allahabad 
renders it. Indeed the Prophet was so far from 
countenancing conversion by force, that this particular 
passage is said to have been directed to some of his 
first converts, who, having sons that had been brought 
up in idolatry or Judaism, would oblige them forcibly 
to embrace Islam. If even a father mnst not convert 
his son by force, it is clear that force must be absolutely 
out of the question as regards converting strangers. 


In fact personally the Prophet was a man of great 
gentleness and humanity. “‘ He was more modest 
than a virgin behind her curtain,’ it was said of him. 
He was most indulgent to his inferiors, and would 
never allow his awkward little page to be scolded, 
whatever he did. ‘Ten years, said Anas his servant, 
* was I abont the Prophet, and he never said as much 
as “uff” to me; and never said, ‘Why did you do 
80?” and never said, “Why did you not do 80?” ’..- 
He was very ford of children; he would stop them in 
the streets and pat their little heads. He would romp 
with the children ard play with their toys. He never 
Struck any one in his life. The worst expression he 
ever made use of in conversion was, ‘ What has come 
to him? May his forehead be darkened with mnd!’ 
When asked to curse some one he replied, ‘I have 
not been sent to curse, but to be a mercy to mankind.’ 
‘He visited the sick, followed any bier he met, 
accepted the invitation of a slave to dinner, mended 
his own clothes, which were often patched, as well as 
his shoes, milked the goats and waited upon himself,’ 
relates summarily another tradition... ‘In shaking 
hands, he was not the first to withdraw his own; nor 
was he the first to break off in converse with a 
Stranger, nor to turn away his ear’ ’’ (Lane-Poole). 

The Prophet was the most human of men. When 
he visited his mother’s grave, he ‘wept and caused those 
standing around him to weep also.’ 


as a synonym 


And he was as generous as he was simple in habits. 
“He lived with his wives in a row of humble cottages, 
separated from one another by palm-branches, cemented 
together with mud. He would kindle the fire and 
sweep the floor himself. The little food he had was always 
shared with those who dropped in to partake of it. 
Indeed, outside the Prophet’s house was a bench or 
gallery, on which were always to be found a number 
of poor, who lived entirely upon his generosity and 
were hence called ‘the people of the bench.’ His 
ordinary food was dates and water, or barley$ bread; 
milk and honey were luxuries of which he was fond, 
but which he rarely allowed himself. The fare of the 
desert seemed most congenial to him, even when he 
was sovereign of Arabia” (L.-P. ). 


. * Exclamation signifying displeasure, 


§ “The people of the Prophet’s house did not eat their fill 
of barley bread two days successively as long as he lived ” — Aishah, 
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The Prophet sanctified poverty by declaring that it was 
his pride and by praying to Allah to ‘keep him alive a 
poor man and let him die poor; end raise him amongst 
the poor.” A man raid to the Prophet, ‘ By God! I 
love you,’ and the Prophet replied, ‘If you are sincere, 
then prepare armcur for poverty; for poverty reacheth 
him who loveth me quicker than a torrent the sea.’ 
And he said, ‘ Let the poor approach you, because 
on this account Allah will let you approgch Him.’ 
and again: 

‘Seek for my satisfaction in that of the poor and 
needy.’ 

‘Keep yourselves far from luxury and ease; because 
Allah’s special servants who employ themselves in 
worshipping Him are not luxurious.’ 

The Prophet was so modest, that he could not 
bear any ore describing him as anything more than 
‘the servant of Allah and His messenger.’ ‘I am no 
more than man,’ he reminded his deyout followers. 
Although he claimed to be the last and the greatest 
of the prophets, he expressly said, that he, as well as 
the rest of mankind, ‘shall not enter the Garden of 
Bliss except God cover me with His mercy.’ If on the 
one hand he declared, that even he himself would be 
saved only by the grace of God, on the other hand 
he offered mankind the solace that ‘God’s compassion 
overcometh His wrath, and did not shut the doors 
of Paradise in the face even of so-called ‘ unbelievers.’ 
Said he: ‘If the unbeliever knew of the extent of 
the Lord’s mercy, even he wonld not despair of 
Paradise.’ 

The Prophet did not believe that merely making 
the Muslim profession of faith once in a lifetime could 
make a Mumin of a person ard entitle him to 
Salvation. 

Said he, 

‘He is not a Mumin (a believer), who committeth 
adultery or who stealeth or who drinketh liquor or who 
plundereth or who embezzleth; beware, beware.’ 

‘ Kindness is a mark of faith; and whoever hath not 
kindness hath not faith.’ 

Indeed he went so far as to say, that even prayers ~ 
could not saye a man who lived a wicked life: 

‘He, whom prayer preventeth not from wrong-doing 
and evil, increaseth in raught save in remoteness from 
the Lord.’ And again: 

‘An ignorant liberal man is more beloved by Allah 
than a miserly worshipper.’ 

And, 

‘The nearest to me are the 
they be, wherever they be. 

‘It is your conduct which will lead yon to reward 
or punishment.’ 

As the Kuran puts it ( Sura II, y. 59), 

‘It matters not whatever you name yourselves — 
Believing Muslims, Jews or Nazarenes 

Or Sabians, — whoever believe in God, 

The last e’erlasting Day, and act aright, 

Their meed is with their Lord; no fear nor care 
Shall come upon them, nor the touch of \ ce.’ 

Women and slaves constituted the supp~essed classes 
in the Arabia of the Prophet’s time, and he 
never missed an Occasion of putting in a word on their 
behalf, Beating of wives, no less cruel than the 


abstinent, whoever 
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beating of slaves, was then the order of the day as would 


appear from two of the Prophet's sayings: 
women are 


‘Verily a great numbor of assembled 
near my family, complaining of their husbands; and 
those men who beat their wives do not behave well. ’ 

‘Beat not your wives. No one of you must whip 
his wife like whippiog a slave.’ 

Even this moderate instalment cf justice was 
evidently not quite to the liking of the ‘mere men’ 
of these days, for Omar a wife-beater himself is reported 
to have come to the Prophet and said, ‘ Wises have 
got the upper hand of their hosbands from hearing 
this’ ! The Prophet again and again insisted cpon 
kind treatment being accorded to wonten: 

* Alfah enjoins vupon yon to treat women well, for 
they are your mothers, daughters and aunts. ’ 

‘The rigits of women are sacred.’ 

‘The best of you is he who bohaves best to his wife, * 
and he did not forget to usk for kind treatment of 
their wives the forty thousand pilgrims to whem he 
addressed his famous last words from the top of the 
Jabl-al-Arafat on the 8th Zul-Hajj 11 A. H. (Uh 
March 632) only three nionths before his death. Ia 
one of his numerous sayings about women he said, 

‘The world and all things in it are valuable; bat 
the most valuable thicg in the world is a virtuous 
woman. ’ 

The Prophet was a great advocate of marriage, as 
‘it prevents the eye falling on strange women,’ and as 
it is an insurance against sin. He laid his finger upon 
a common failing of men, when he said, 

‘Do not follow up one look with another, «. ¢., do 
not repeat a sudden glaace which yeu have on the 
wife of another.’ 

‘ Allah curses the looker at the wife of another, and 
curses the woman looked at, if it be by her wish.’ 

The Prophet permitted divorce in view of the 
social conditions of Arabia in his time, but not with- 
out drawing pointed attention to its dangers: 

‘The thing which is lawfal but disliked by Allah 
is divorce.’ 

_ ‘Allah has not created anything upon the face of 
the earth which he dislikes more than divorce.’ 

The Prophet shared man’s common prejudice egainst 
woman. When he was informed that the people of Persia 
had made the danghter of Khushru their Queen, he said, 

‘The tribe that constitutes a woman its ruler will 
not find redemption.’ 

Bat in this respect he was not singular even among 
the world’s prophets. When at the instance of his 
beloved disciple Ananda, Baddha first permitted women 
( his foster-mother Mahaprajapati and others) to ‘ retire 
from household life to the houseless one,’ he said, 

‘Tf, Ananda, women had not retired from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by tho Tathagata, Religion, 
Ananda, would long endure; a thousand years would 
the Good Doctrine abide. But since, Ananda, women 
have now retired from bousehold life to the houseless 
one, under the Dectrine and Discipline annouuced by 
the Tathsgata, not long, Ananda, will religion endure; 
but five hundred years, Ananda, will the Good Doctrine 
abide.... (Chullavagga X~1-6) 

In the same wey the Prophet made the welfare 


of slaves his special caro, He declared that the 
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manumission of slaves was an ect of piety. Many are 
the sayings in which he asked his followers to be kind 
to that despised class of human beings : 

‘The very worst amongst you ave those who eat 
alone, end whip their slaves and give to nobody.’ 

‘He will not. enter Paradise who behaveth ill to 
his slaves.’ 

‘Forgive thy sorvant soventy times a day. ' 

And as he pleaded for women, he also pleaded for 
slaves in his famous last speech already referred to: 

‘And your slaves, see that ye feed them with such 
food as you eat, and clothe them with the stuff ye 
wear. Do not torment them. ’ 

The lower animals too were not by any means 
excluded from the benefits of the Prophet's all-embraciag 
love. It is recorded of him, that when, being on 
a journey, he alighted at any placo, he did not say his 
prayeré until he had unsaddled his camel, a piece of 
amiable conduct which pats us strongly in mind of the 
famous last lines of Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariaer’: 


“Hoe prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small 

For the dear God who leveth us, 

He made and lovegh all.” 
There is nolhing surprising in this loving-kindness of 
the Prophet. For as he himself put it, 

‘Whoever is kind to His creatures, Allah is kind 
to him.’ 

‘All His creatures are Allah’s family for their 
subsistence is from Hin; therefore the most beloved 
unto Allah is the person who does good to Altsh’s 
family.’ 

‘Who is the most favoured of Allah? He from 
whom the greatest good cometh to his creatures.’ 

‘Do you love your Creator? Then love your fellow- 
creatures first.’ 

The Prophet often insisted upon the ‘rights of 
animals.’ Said he: 

‘Fear God ia respect of these dumb avimals; ride 
them when they are fit to be ridden, and get off when 
they are tired.’ 

‘A woman was punished for a cat, which she tied 
till it died of hunger, and she gave it nothing to eat, 
nor did she set it at liberty,’ 

‘Verily there are rewards for our doing good to 
dumb animals, and giving them water to drink. An 
adulteress was forgiven who pasted by a dog at a 
well; for the dog was holding ont his tongue from 
thirst, which was near killing him; and the woman 
took off her boot, and tied it to the end of her 
garment, and drew water for the dog, and gave him 
to drink; and she was forgiven for that act.’ 

Indeed, as a Musalman writer 
Kuran animal life stands on the 
human life in the sight of God: ‘There is no beast 
on earth nor bird which flieth with its wings, but 
the same is a people like uato you (mankind)—unto the 
Lord shall they return’ (Kuran VI-38). 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


The following is a further 


list of contributions 


received by the Secretary, the Gujarat Provincial 


Congress Committee, in aid of the 
Relief : 


C. V. Galiara 


(President, Flood Relief Fund) Rangoon 
The Bhatia Volunteer Corps Bombay 
Todarman Shamal Bechar Baroda 
‘Collections (through Maulji Sikka 

& Co.) Gondia 
Residents of Kirkee Cantonment Kirkee 
The People’s Flood Relief Fund 

Committee Madras 
The Gujarat Central Flood Relief Com- 

mittee (through Amritlal V. Thakkar) Anand 
Collections (through Sheth Jamnalal 

Bajaj) Vardha 
Secretary, the South Canara District 

Flood Relief Committee Udipi 
The Bandra Provision & Grain 

Dealers’ Association (through 

Mnugatlal J. Bhatt) Bombay 
The Merchants’ Association (through 

Popatlal Chandulal) Belapur 
Hokalpari Bazar Merchants’ Associa- 

tion (through Premchand Ratanji 

& Co.) 99 
Countrymade Cloth Dealers’ Association 

(through Mohanlal K. Pandya) Thasra 
Rajaballi V. Patel Kashmir 
Hirelalbhai Pitambarbhai (through 

Kalidas Jaskaran Jhaveri) Palanpur 
In memory of the late Maganlal 

Raichand Poona 
Puribai Chansa Morargi Bombay 
The Grain Merchants’ Association #Thasara 
Coliections from Patidars of 

19 villages Ambheri 
Marvadi Jain Osval Mandal Thasra 
The Bandra Gujarati Seva Mandal 

(through Mugatlal J. Bhatt ) Bandra 


Collections (through Gujarati Samaj) Delhi 


Flood Relief Committee Surat 
Gujarat Kathiawad Flood Relief 

Committee Dahanu 
Through Mahavir Jnan Pracharak Rajpur 


Town Flood Relief Committee 

(throogh Atmaram Vallabhdas) Bardoli 
Dayarambhai Pranjivandas 

(through Narahari D. Parikh ) Surat 
Rangildas Jamnadas . 
The Hon. Mr. K. C. Roy Simla 
Treasurer, Gujarat Relief Fand ( through 

the Hon. Mr. K. C. Roy ) ‘i 


Raja Saheb Motichand Benares 
Ashabhai Narandas Patel Ahmedabad 
Fort Dist. Congress Committee Bombay 
*Shahpuri Merchants Kolhapur 


Udan Mahajan Bombay 


Gujarat Flood 
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8,500 
7,900 
5,000 


3,500 
2,947-1-6 


2,000 
2,000 
1,563 


1,550 


1,500 


1,100 


1,001 


1,000 
1,000 


1,000 


1,000 
1,000 
975 


900 
858 


763-1-0 
750 
660 


500 
500 
429-2-3 
401 
400 
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List No. II 

Dhulia Mahajan Rs. As.Pe 

(through Narahari D. Parikh ) Dhoulia 300 
Kinkhab Mahajan 

(through Narhari D. Parikh ) Ahmedabad 300 
Gramya Panchayat Committee 

(through K. Becharaj ) Panchoche 300 
Chairman, Gujarat Flood Relief 

Committee Mokhada 300 
Perin Bahen ( through 

Narahari D. Parikh ) Bombay 300 
President, Students’ Union Belgaum 290 
Secretary, District Congress Committee Satara 255 
Manekbai, widow of Lalbhai the 

son of Sankalchand Ratanchand 

(through Paramanand Kunvarji) Ahmedabad 251 
Morarji Bapuji Bombay 251 
Jhaveri Ganeshlal Jesingdas Rangoon 251 
Marvadi Flood Relief Committee Thasra 250 
H. Surajmal & Sons Rangoon 250 
Fulchand Govindlal Ahmedabad 250 
Jamnadas Narsi Press Co. Bombay 233 
Brahmacharinis Dehradun 210 
Joshi Chimanlal Hemraj Ahmedabad 201 
Harilal Parbhudas Mehta Bombay 201 
The Indian Institute Bangalore 200 
Manekji Parban Bombay 200 
Dhulia Mahajan (through Mohanlal 

K. Pandya) Dhulia 200 
The Gujarat & Orissa Flocd Relief | 

Committee Coimbatore 200 
Gandabhai Nagarff Pera 200 
The Joint Secretary, the Scout 

Gujarat Flood Relief Association Kolhapur 175 
The Novelty Cinems Ahmedabad 174-1046 
Trambakanta Sutar Association Bombay 150 
Husainbhai e 150 
Shri Mauktik caste Pa 132 
Collections (through Vasanji 

Lakhabhai Patel) Vadoli 1236 
{wo gentlemen (through 

Amritlal V. Thakkar ) Thasra 125 
Das & Co. ( through Hiralal : 

Keshavlal ) Ahmedabad 125 
Purohit Jhaverbhai Jibbai ae 115 
Hardasji & Sons Aurangabad 101 
Moghari Digambardasji Vakil ” 101 
Shivdatta & Office Staff Bombay 101 
Chanchalbahen Ahmedabad 101 
Dahyabhai Vithaldas # 101 
Shamaldas Bhagvandas Ss 101 
Nensi Tejpal & Co. Dohad 101 
Prakashchandra Bhargav Lahore 101 
Ranchhodlal Chhaganbhai Desai Bombay 101 
Malukchand Visanji Cutch 100 
Manibahen Himmatbhai Ahmedabad 100 
Ohandulal Chanilal ” 100 
Bai Jadav, widow of Bhudhardas 

Pasaychand (through Sheth 

Nemchand Kacharabhai) a 100 
Collections from Dihen Village Dihen 100 
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Akshychand Padamsi Nawalihali 100 
Patidar location ( through 
Maljibhai Nathubhai ) Tarbhon 99 
Ramlal V. Mehta Poona 98-15-0 
Maulyi Abdul Rahim Saheb Aurangabad 86 
Narayan R. Malkani Hyderabad §&5 
Devidas Vyankatesh Bujale and 
others Sakharpa 88 
Vishnu Tryambak Talke Kelgaum 84-2-0 
Through Share Bazar Clerks’ 
Association Bombay 80-S-6 
A Parsi lady ( through 
Baheram N. Khambhata) vr 80 
Cutchhi Mochi Meghji Shavji be 80 
Anant Narhar Mahajan Baroda 75 
A gentleman (through Tulasidas Vasanji)/Bombay 75 
Patel Chhinabhai Kanabhai Kothamadi 75 
Rander Flood Relief Fund Rander 75 
Gnjaratis of Multan Maltan City 75 
P, I. Beliapavargal Markosh 75 
Collections from Gujarati Collegians 
( throngh Dahyabhai Jani ) Poona 70 
K. Krishnaiyya & others Mulsiras 65 
Throngh Secy. Free Reading Room Narayangadh 64-4-0 
Three Gentlemen Tharad 60 
Komar Ashram Markat 60 
Amthalal Lallubhai Ahmedabad 60 
Govindaram Jain Anupashaar 60 
Karsandas Layji Shah Bombay 60 
Parsi brethren ( through Baheram 
N. Khambhata) Poona 60 
Oliver Brown I, P. Mission Ahmedabad 60 
Vaishya Vidyashram 
(through Jagannath ) Alibag 54 
The American Press Co. Bombay 58 
Lakshmichand Bechardasii Aurangabad 51 
Rancbhodlalji Murarji ie 51 
Muhmad Hussein Dohad 51 
Harilai R. Shah Hohad 54 
Varjang Maiji a at 
B. Chamanlal & Co. Bombay 51 
The Gujarat Hindu Hotel Ahmedabad 51 
Purashottam Repandas is 51 
Lilavatibahen Chimanlal - ey 19 | 
Narandas Chhoturam Bombay 51 
Sundardas Vallabhdas Karachi 51 
Kayasji Ardesharji Anklesaria Gwalior 51 
Gandhi Mahajan 
(through Chimanlal D. Shah) Ahmedabad 51 
Chunilal Vrajbhukhandas Sheth 7 51 
Maneklal Pranjivandas Shah Bombay 51 
V. R. Navalkar 
(Hon. Secy. Dadar Lawyers’ Union) = 51 
Prabhudas Naranji ®: 51 
Jariwala Merchents of Fort ay 
P. N. Manilal & Co. oe 
Malji Liladhar < 51 
Tulasidas Vasanji . 50 
M. P. Amin pe 51 
Ramachandra Vithoba Sheth t0hitkhed 51 
Babu Kisanmohan Calcutta 51 
A Surti Gentleman (through Khandvala) Surat 50 
Chunilal Kuberdas Ahmedabad 50 
Chandalal Chupilal ed 50 


Chhaganlal Pranlal Jetli Ahmedabad 
R. S. Gunvantrai Hiralal Desai Poona 
Nanabhai S. Kurva Kaurva 
Napabhai S. Kurva in Abdul 

Karim’s name ” 
'G.’ Ward Congress Committee Bombay 
Jamshedji Dorabji Khandwala 0 
Narsinh Ladhabhai - 
Madhavdas Lakshmidas » 
Shripatrai Hakumatrai a 
Ramkrishnadas, Timber Merchant Delhi 
G. S. Malik Karachi 
Dolatram Bhoola Pakpathan 

Mundi : 

The Bombay & Moffusil 

Grass Tradipg Co. Palghar 


Ambalal Shankarbhai Patel Satyagrahashram 


Sabarmati 
Brijkrishnaji Khataji a 
Brijkrishnaji “ 
Harikisandas Jamnadas 
C/o. Thakorlal Jamnadas Hansot 


Bhanushankar Chandrashankar Agnihotri Dihen 
Collections (through Narapji Gopalji) Amalsad 


Dovidasji Maganlalji Abmedabad 
Naranbhai Madhubhai Malekpore 
Lachhmandas Bholanath Arya Layalpur 
Ahmed Bhoyali 
Messrs. Kulchand Budhamal Gwalior 
Shah Bhagaji Bhimaji Kolwa 
Collections frera Gujarati School Cawnpore 
Station Master and Goods Clerk Ujjain 
Manshukhbhai Bhaidas Bombay 


Dasha Shrimali Vidyarthi Bhavan 
(through Trikamlal ) i 


Mcdern High School Dethi 
S. S. Boy Scouts’ Association Ajmer 
Khushal Gordhan Bombay 
The Novelty Cine na Ahmedabad 
K. N. Malar Mahu 
Maganlal H. Mistri Gwalior 
Chimanlal M. Jani sh 
Manilal Magan!al Telia Bombay 
Bai Mena, daughter 

of Shah Manchand Dalsukh Ahmedabad 
Bai Champa, danghter of 

Jamnadas Khushal ” 
Sheth Motilal Raxajidas Ujjain 
G. K. Gajjar Lower Parel 
Bayaji Bhayan Pardi 
T. R. Devjiriker Poona 


Gentlemen (through J. B. Sheth & Co,) Rangoon 


Shab Gela Keshay Catch 
Shantilal Chhotalal Ahmedabad 
Shrikumar Madhavsinhji Barahdhwari 
Ratansi Hansi Sambal pur 
V. Ramaji Musalipatam 
Ratilal Hirachand Ahmedabad 
Prabhalakshmibahen 


Indumati Naranbhai 

Hiralakshmi Jivanlal Desai 

Mohanlal Chruniial 

Chanchonand Gauri Manibhadra 
Chhatrapati 

Kantilal Nathulal 
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cae Chatterji Calcutta 25 Pannalalji Aurangabad 
Leta Pande Khair 25 Harlalji Ganeshlalji 99 
hotalal Aliganj 25 Shilavatidevi Simsbaig 
A eagans Mashruwala Akola 25 Kavasji Nasarvanji Bombay 
a a : Dohad 25 Jayabahen Kanuga 9 
ne pe Kothari” Aurangabad 2 Madhavlal Chunilal Desai » 
feateisaiasts Mannulalji 9 25 Jayabahen Kanuga 0 
antabai G. Nakhar Moral 25 Chhaganlal Haribhai & Co. 
K. C. Mehta Bombay 25 & Prahladbhai Dolatram & Co. : 
Harmanbhai Ranchhodbhai Be Seo Kunvarji Baheramji : 
Mulchand Ichchachand 25 Dahigauri Vallavbhai D. Patel Ahmedabad 
Mrs. Jamnabai Gordhandas - 25 Bai Viji, mother of Chimanlai 
A Parsi sister from- Poona Chhotalal ” 
5 ( ieee Baheram N. Khambhata) “ 25 Desai Bulakhidas Gangadas 
iss Kasturbai Gordhandas Ss Qh Chimanlal Narbheram - 
Sheth Dwarkadas Gordhandas a 25 Manibahen Vellabhbhai Patel 
Vallabhdas Gordhandas & 25 Satyagrahashram Sabarmati 
Jhaveri Bapnial Chunilai ” 25 Harnarayanji Ambalal 9 
gee Velji . 25 Ramakrishnadasji ” 
Devshi Asu 25 Ramakrishnabhai 3 
Chhaganial Bhimji 7 25 Chandravali Devi » 
Ravji Khomraj zs an Patdi Collections 
Thakordas Atmaram . 25 (through Manilal Kababhai) Patdi 
M. M. Kapadia : ae M. H. Shah Ghogha 
Lohanas from Cntch Anjar Anjar 25 Feast Fund Dohad 
Dr. Talvalkar Ahmedabad 25 Vidyadevi Bemapehvi 
Manibhai Pragjibhai 25 Jugal Kishor Jain Mukti Sarasya 
Dr. Motabhai Kapadia 25 Dalsukhbhai Jamnadas Mujpur 
Shah Kantilal Nathalal = 25 Kanaialal Chhoialal Kaparipada 
Sheth Chimanls! Chunilal Dalal e 25 Pishorasingh Manulmein 
Manager ‘ Prajabandhnu ’ iS 25 Gordhandasji Muralidasji Avrapgabad 
Narmada Nagindas Dayaram Desai & Miscellaneous collections Ujjain 
Shakri Dahyolal Dayaram Desai ; 25 Bahen Shira Ahmedabad 
Champa Bulakhidas Maganlal Shah & Madanmal Qnetta 
Mangu Sankalchand Maganlal Shab ,, OG Gela Shamji Cnutch. 
M. L. Bhargav & Sons Bs 25 Bhakhandas D. Svinning Master Gwalior 
Sheth Vanmalidas Ranchhoddas Layshi ,, 95 Nanubhai G. Travadi = 
Jadavram Hakumatram E 25 Bahen Prangacri Govindlal Ahmedabad 
Bai Kashi, widow of Shankarlal Balabhai_,, 25 Nirmalabahen Dattubhai Kavishvar 
Ramanilal Lalbhai A 25 Sakarlai Bulakhidas Thakkar -, 
Rikminibahen ‘ 25 Dahibahen Zukhamram Prabhudas Shah 
Students’ collections. Kisanlal Bhargav & Sankhu Kalidas Mayachand Shab ,, 
Satya@rahashram Sabarmati 725 Shivaji Valji Bombay 
: - Bhalayji Bhudharbhai Kothari ~# 
Vasumatibahen 99 ee URE Ny aaa 
Narandas Gandhi ” 25 fe zs etree ce 
Jankibehon Bajaj Pope a er 
3 Divakarsinh Allahabad 
G. V. Tslpal Jalgaum 25 2 ; 
; Ne toe Shrikrashnabhai Satyegrahashram Sabarmati 
D. V. Rey Khandva 28 Ree serena geen 
Sheth Govindram Tansukhram Ujjain 25 Umiashankar Malshankar family Idargadh 
S ee V. D. Bajaj Bhopal 
Sheth Bafjnath Ramlal ” 25 rtelecil Rane ‘Algol 
Sheth Jakumal Banarasidas ” 25 Se EME, Be ee Eee 
el ch, ar Trivedi Premanand Benares 
‘The Indian Star Madras 25 5 
ihe 8 ey Pannalal Bansilal x 
P, Ramachandra Lyor Gudaber Trichinopolly 2 ; 4 
S RRS Lie Manilal Chunilal Mujpur 
Dayalbhai Chhibhai Bodali 25 ie anes bial Vai 
T, Prathvirsjsinh Budhavli 25 pees Semarthlal Vaidya Ahmedabad 
Markandray Gulabray Ova Lilia Mota 25 ae vies Dehradaoa 
Mahant Darbandas Vilmainry 25 Som Dohad 
Bhamdatta Umath Ajmer 
G. N. Tere, Secy. Taluka Con. Com, Umargam 25 A Pe = tnt 
weed 2% Lali Narayan Tuljaram Soni Ahmedabad 
Vv. A. Swami Jabalpore 25 : 
as a. ache Chandod 25 Narayandas Gandhi ( yarn donation ) 
a at 
* ° : : Ss t : Se ri 
A gentleman (through Nagindas) Bombay 22 eta = yagrahashram oe 
Kavasji Nasarvarji ‘3 21 sien saa istrt Gwalior 
Jamnabai, mother of Hirachand Amalsad 21 Fulabhai M. ” 
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Drupadlal V. 
Lakshmanrao 

Ratilal Jivanlal 
Pandurao Bhailal 

Dr. Mulchand D. Mukati 


Gwalior 


» 
Ahmedabad 


3” 


Kashibahen Hemchand Dungardas Shah ,, 


Mnulibshep Maneklal Chunilal Shah 


Mangubahen daughter of 
Shah Bulakhidas Ravchand 
In memory of late Hiragauri 


” 


(through Maganlal Ishvarbhai Patel) ,, 
Ratanbahen Maneklal Malukchand Shah ,, 


Bai Jivi, mother of 

Shah Gokuldas Maganlal 
Gordhan Motibhai Patel 
Nanalal Maganlal 
Mahamedali Khanbhai 
Hiralal Amritlal Mehta 
Manilal Pitambardas 
A. V. School 
Kumari Taramati Mashruvala 
Shivaprasadji Shankarlalji 
Manilal Shankarla‘ji 
M. J. R. Shethna 
Shah Chhaganial Lakshmichand 
Aiyangar 
A. B. C. (by Post) 
Damji Kanji & Co. 
Harivadan Shripatrai 
Narandas Dayalji 
Manekchand Rughnath 
Hemraj Ghela 
Dharshi Ramshi 
Lakshmidas Sundarji 
Shapurji M. Raja 
Harilal Ganpatram 
Chhoitalal Kevalji 
Bahen Atilakshmi Chimanlal 


Vadodra 
Bombay 
Alispur 
Calcutta 
Talti 

Akola 
Aurangabad 


Karachi 
Padra 
Dohad 
Bombay 


32> 


Ahmedabad 


Shah Vanmalidas Ranchhoddas Layshi _,, 


Shah Dahyabbai Gokuldas 
Shah Juthabhai Ramachand 
Desai Chimanlal Vrajrai 
Jethalal Bapuram Vaidya 
Bahen Chanchal Sankalchand 


Balvantrai Ichchhashankar Pandit 


Monghibahen Jayantilal 

Thakor Chimanlal Ranchhodlal 

Dyumanbahen Ranjit Derashari 

Bahen Rukimini Girdharlal 
Mahasukh Shah 


Bahen Mani Maganial Nyalchand Shah _,, 
Samartha Kevaldas Khemchand Sbah _,, 


Kesar Keshavlal Mohanlal Shah 
Rajaram Pant Vakil 
Shethji Jarthosthi 
Pandalal Gandulal Shethji 
Naran A. Chatierji 

P. N. Raje 

Kahanchandji 
Gurumalram Gopal 
Dahyabhai Ijjatram 
Dinubhai Chandaulal 
Kalidas Jaskaran Jhavori 
Saroj 

Aichibahen 


Aurangabad 
Bengai 
Aronda 

Amritsar 


Ahmedabad 
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Rs.As.P. 
Trikamlal Ranchhoddas Vakil Kapanipada 10 
Patotaram Adhyapaka Sarasvati  Fatehgadh 10 


Jarthosthi (through Manorsha Dhanji) Bhusawal 10 
Baburam Krishnadas Delhi 10 
H. K. Chopra Campbellpur 10 
Narayan Khushal Naik Khadauli 10 
Vidyavati Acharya Dehradun 10 
K. Kunahmi Nair Trichur 10 
Naidu Dohad 10 
Secretary Shrirama Fund Bombay 10 
Ranchhoddas Murarji oa 10 
Kashi Gopaldas Maganlal Shah § Ahmedabad 10 
Narmadabahen Kanaiyalal : 10 
Maganlal M. Desai 7 10 
R. B. Keshavalal Girdharlal = 10 
Tarabahen 4 10 
Parvatibahen * 10 
Valabhai Harilal se 10 
Shivabhai vakil os 10 
Tejmal B. Chandavani Delhi 10 
K. Krishnaswami Madras 10 
M. S. Ramarao ee 10 
Balprasad Daccan Hyderabad 10 
R. C. Bhargav Ambala 10 
Ramanarahari Sarghoda 10 
Lallubhai Parbhubhai Patel Segva 10 
Chupilal Mathuradas Calcutta 10 
B. L. Yadata = 10 
Balaram Parasram Maniar 10 
Govird Bapuji Satara 10 
Jayram Vishnu Vaidya Ratnagiri 10 
M. G. Dongre Poona 10 
P. Sabpathi Khandva 10 
Tilal Shitalprasad Sehrarpur City 10 
Madhavadas overseer Sindh Hyderabad 10 
Mahadeva Sharma Trichinopolly 10 
M. G. Pathak Cownpore 10 
Bhagvatprasadji 5 10 
K. N. Salkade Baherampur 10 
R, S. Physician & Surgeon Thagarthi 10 
Haridas Varjivandas Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati 10 
Shankarbhai Bhimabhai eS 10 
Jekibahen Manilal Doctor " 10 
Chhanaram “s 10 
Tarabahen R. M. Modi a 10 
Gangabahen Jhaveri BS 10 
Haridas Nagindas Amreli 10 
Kanaiya N. Ramswami Viraveli 10 
King Soap Factory Meerut City 10 
Chandra, Widow of Bhagabhai Kolhapur 10 
Fofalia Bhagavanji Dharamsinh Bhajpur 10 
Trikam Jivaram’s Pedhi Morvada 10 
Motilal Station Master Bagar 10 
Sums below Rs. 10 1996-7-0 


Last Week’s Grand Total 
(Vide corrections) 


Corrections 


Total Rs. 63,341-1-10 


Rs. 1,35,444-—6-3 
Grand Total Rs. 1,96,785-S8-1 


September 1, 1927 


Oa page 270 of our last issue, in the entry ‘ Motilal 
Purushottam Pandya, Poona, Rs. 1000,’ read Rs. 1001. 
On the same page in the entry ‘Merchants of Sadar 
Bazar Poona, Rs. 1000,’ read Rs. 1,500. The entry 
following the latter should be deleted, it being repeated. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XVI 


The Black Plague—r{ 


The Town Clerk expressed his gratefulness to me 
for having taken charge of the vacant house and the 
patients, and frankly confessed that the Town Council 
had no immediato means to cope with such an emergency 
but that they would render all the help in their power. 
Once awakened to a sense of its duty, the Municipality 
made no delay in taking prempt measures. 

The next day they placed a vacant godown at my 
disposal, and suggested that the patients be removed 
there but tho Municipality did not undertake to clean 
the premises. The building was unkempt and unclean. 
We cleaned it up ourselves, raised a few beds and other 
necessaries through the offices of charitable Indians, 
ard improvited a temporary hospital. 
lent the services of a nurse, who 
and other hospital 
remained in charge, 

The nurse was a kindly lady and would fain have 
attended to the patients, but we rarely allowed her 
to touch the patients, lest she shculd catch the 
contagion, 

We had instructions to give the patients frequent 
doses of brandy. The nurse would even ask us to take 
it for precaution, just as she did herself. But none of 
us would touch it. I had no faith even in its boneficial 
effect for the patients. With the permission of 
Dr. Gedfrey, I put three patients who were prepared to 
do without brandy under the earth treatment, applying 
wet earth bandages to their heads and chests. Two of 
these were saved. Twenty died whilst still in the godown. 

Meanwhile the Municipality was busy taking other 
measures. There was a lazaretto for contagious diseases 
about seven miles from Johannesburg. The three 
surviving patients were removed to tents near the 
lazaretto, and arrangements were made to send fresh 
cases also there. We were thus relieved from our work. 

In the course of a few days we learnt that the good 
nurse kad had an attack and immediately succumbed. 
It is impossible to say how the two patients were saved 
and we remained immune, but the experience enhanced 
my faith in earth treatment as also my diffidence in 
the efficacy of brandy even as a medicine. I know 
that neither this faith nor the diffidence are based upon 
any solid grounds, but I cannot efface the impression 


The Municipality 
came with brandy 


equipments. Dr.Godfrey still 


which I then formed, and which I still retain, and 
have therefore thought it necessary to take note of 
it here, 

On the outbreak of the plague, I had addressed a 
strong letter to the press holding the Municipality 
responsible for the negligence after the location came 
into its possession and for the outbreak of the plague 
itself. This letter secured me Mr. Henry Polak, and 
was partly responsible for the frierdship of the late 
Rey. Joseph Doke. 

I have gaid in the earlier chapter, that I used to 
have my meals ata vegetarian restuarant. Here 
met Mr. Albert West. We used to mect here every 
evening and go out walking after dinner. Mr. West 
was a partner in a small printing press. He read my 
letter in the press about the outbreak of the plague, 
and not finding me in the restaurant felt uneasy. 

My co-workers and I had reduced our diet since the 
outbreak, as I had long made it arule to go ona light 
diet during epidemics. I had therefore given up my 
evening dinner these days. Lanch also I would finish 
before the other guests arrived. I knew the proprietor 
of the restaurant very well, and I had informed him 
that as I was engaged in nursing the plague patients 
I wanted to avoid the contact of friends as 
possible. 

Not finding me in the restaurant, for a day or two, 
Mr. West knocked at my door one early morning just 
as I was getting ready to go out for a walk. As I 
opened the door Mr. West said: ‘I did not find you 
in the restaurant and was really afraid lest something 
might have happened to you. So I decided to come 
and see you in the morning in order to make sure of 
finding you at home. Well, here Iam at your disposal. 
I am reedy to help in nursing the patients. You know 
that I have no ono depending upon me. ’ 

I expressed my gratefulness, and answered 
taking even a second to think: ‘I will not have you 
as a nurse. If there are no more cases, we should be 
free in a day or two. There is one thing 

‘Yes, what is it?’ 

‘Could you take charge of the Indian Opinion Press 
at Darban? Mr. Madanjit is likely to be engaged here, 
and soOme one is needed there. If you could go, 
I should feel quite relieved on that score,’ 


much as 


without 


however. ’” 
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‘You know that I have a press. Most probably I 
will go, but may I give my firal reply in the evening? 
We shall talk it over during our evening walk. ’ 

I was delighted. We had the talk. He agveed to 
go. Salary was no consideration to him, as money 
was not his motive. But a salary of £ 10 per moath 
and a part of the profit if any was fixed up. The very 
next day Mr. West left for Durban by the evenirg mail, 
entrusting me with the recovery of his dues. Frém ihsi 
day until the time I left the shores of South Africe, 
he remained a partner of my joys and sorrows. 

Mr. West belonged to a peasent family in Louth 
(Linconshire), had hed an ordinary school educatiop, but 
had learnt a good deal in the school of experience 
and by dint of self-help. I have always known him 
to be a pure, sober, God-fearing, humane Englishman. 

We shall know more about him and his family in 
the chapters to follow. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


The Leave-taking 

To one looking at a relief map of India, there is 
no plateau which catches his eye and imagination both 
for its height and dimension as the plateau of Mysore. 
But it is not only geographically that Mysore stands 
out in such high relief. Our four months’ stay in the 
State bears ample testimony to the fact that not only 
in physical and material resources, but also in enlighten- 
ment and culture, in peace, prosperity and progressive 
tendency, Mysore towers above many parts of India. 
To bid farewell to such a country which had showered 
all its affection and hospitality throughout our sojourn 
was no common wrench. The last day of leave-taking 
was frou: morning until the next mornirg full of 
memories which years will not efface, but which will bind 
the hospitable state and its guest in ever-strengthening 
bonds of affection. ‘To say ‘thank you,’ as Gandhiji 
said, ‘seems to be a cold, almost insulting formality.’ 

The Volunteers 

The earliest to come were the volunteers. For four 
long months all of them from the tiniest kiddy to the 
grown-up graduate, had rendered to their beloved 
Gandhiji and the humblest of his camp-followers, willing, 
affectionate, smiling service in an unstinted measure. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land during 
the past ten years we have been privileged to have 
bestowed upon us the kindest attention. But the Mysore 
volunteers, like the land of their birth, seem to stand 
unique among all. ‘Pure gold’ is the word that comes 
to one’s lips as one thinks of them, especially of 
the most silent amongst them who captained the team 
throughout the season—Sjt. Rajaram Iyengar, 

No one had suggested to them the hour of the 
meeting, but they who have known Gandhiji quite well 
by now chose the morning prayer-hour, 4 A. M., as the 
most fitting. The prayer over, each came one by one 
wod received at Gandhiji’s hands a copy of the Bhagavad 
Gita with his autograph. It was a most solemn 
function, more solemn by far than the prize-giving 
ceremonies they must all have attended some time or 
other in their lives, The gift of the Gita, as a shield 
and inspiration, at the hands of one whom they knew 
as the greatest volunteer, was to them ever s0 much 
richer than any other prize. And it was accompanied 
with blessings. There was considerable tremor in 
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Gangadhar7so’s voice as he interpreted the blessings 
sentecce ky sentence in Kannada: “ It is not by 
accident that things happen in this world. Why 
should we have met at this particular hour, snd on 
this particular day, and why should the Gita of ali other 
books have been selected to be presented to you? 
Why, too, should we have read the third chapter of 
the Gita on this cecasion? It was not for you that 
we selected this chapter, today was the day on which 
we read the third chapter. Bat some agency 
conspired to combine all these things, and we will see 
that it has been all in the fitness of things. A 
true servant gets up before sunrise, performs his 
ablutions aud starts the day with prayer. Take * 
that your life of service begins from this auspicious 
hour. The exclusive devotion that you bestowed on 
me was only an occasion for the larger life of apenas 
that you are entering today. And the Bhagavad Gita 
provides you with a Oode of Conduct. Whenever you 
are in trouble, doubt, depression or despair, you will 
turn to the Ccde and the Compendium. And what 
can be a better inspiration for you than chapter third 
that we read this morning? It lays down that God 
created man, and at the same time imposed on him 
the duty of Yajna or gecrifice. Both these words are 
derived from roo!s meaning that which purifies, and the 
Lord also said, that ‘by sacrifice shall you propagate your 
kind.’ Sacrifice thus means service, and the Gita says that 
he who works cnly for himself is a thief. ‘Sacrifice 
ye for the gods, and pleased they will give you 
the reward of your sacrifice,’ says the Gita. To proceed 
a little further, sacrifice means laying down one’s life 
so that others may live. Let us suffer, so that others 
may be happy, and the highest service and the 
highest love is wherein man lays down his life 
for his fellowmen. That highest love is thus 
Ahimsa which is the highest service. There is an 
eternal struggle between life and death, but the sam 
total of life and death does not mean extinction but 
life. For life persists in spite of death. We have an 
Ocular demonstration, positive proof of the unquestioned 
Sovereignty of Ahimsa, and this triumph of Ahimsa is 
possible through sacrifice. There is thus no higher 
law than tke law of Yajna, the law of service, which 
is the law for the velonteer. Even for those whom 
you love most, even for me, you may not hate apy 
one else. If you do, it will not be love or service, 
but infatuation, If you have served me out of 
infatuation, the service will not be of avail. But I 
know you have not done so. You did not know me 
except by hearsay. You had never seen me, ard you 
have during these four months never even come near 
me tO receive a word of thavks from me. Yours was 
genuine selfless service. And let this service be to you 
an incentive to serve the cause I have been serving, — 
the cavse of Daridranarayan. And as I read in today’s 
chapter a clear indication that the 8picning wheel 
affords us in India the highest instrument of universal 
service, I have placed the spinning wheel before the 
country, and whenever your interest in the wheel flags 
you will turn to the Gita and replenish your faith. I 
know none of you, but I know full well the service you 
have rendered. It is not for me to reward you 


for it, it is beyond my power, and it is well that it 
ig 80. God alone can give the reward, and it is His 
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covenant that He alwa 
selflersly rendered.” 


ep eanee for the State and the People 

ou are leaving a blank behind. Wor some days we 
shall be without work,’ said the captain of the volunteers 
as the train steamed out from Bangalore. And not 
only the volunteers, but the workers, Messrs. Hamza 
Husain Saheb, Bhashyam and Lakshmi Narsu had been 
more or less or the move to make Gardhiji’s mission 
in Mysore a complete success. In the evening in the 
glass house at Lal Bag there was a mammoth meeting, 
the like of which Bangalore had not had for mauy a 
long day. They wanted time, and they had put off 
the presentation of the puree until the day of farowell, 
when they expected to top the list in the state. And 
they were as good as their word. Tao main address was 
presented in a fine sandal wood and ivory box of the 
most exquisite Mysore carving. The purse with the other 
purses presented during the stay exceeded Res. 10,000, 
Many of the very high officials in the 
attended, and though for a time 
to. maintain quiet, the message, that Gandhiji 
had prepared for the occasion, was listened to in 
Hoglish and Kannada with patient attention. The only 
way in which he could express his gratitude for all 
that he had received from the state and the people, 
faid Gendhiji, was to ‘make you co-sharers of my 
innermost thoughts about the well-being of this beautiful 
state.’ Thourgh the whole address has 
the press, I had botter summarise it in a nutshell. 
It was a tribute of praise for the industrial and 
ergineering enterprises of the progresive state, on its 
internal harmony, and on the cordial relations subsisting 
between the officials and the people. But all this 
progress did not seem to take enough note of the 
peasantry, the backbone of Mysore, and he offered some 
covstruciive suggestions, which if the state and the 
pecp'e co-oparated in carrying them out, could make 
the state a Rama Raj. They had given a warm response to 
the movement of the spianing whee!, bat the p2ople must 
help by universalising the use of khaddar, and the state 
must back the movement with expert technical and 
scientific knowledge without which it could not endure. 
Then there was the preservation of the cattle wealth. 
He once again endorsed the noble appeal of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore to the Adi Karnatakas, 
Christians and Musalmans to be kind to the damb 
creation, especially the sacred cow, and suggested that 
the cattle should not be allowed to become an economic 
drag and cow slavghter should be made an economically 
unsound proposition. It was a matter pre-eminently 
for the state, and it conld do so by educating the 
people in cattle breeding, dairying, selection of breeding 
bulls, and ensuring the supply cf wholescme and cheap 
milk, Again only the state could deal with the 
question of dead cattle hide of which the export could be 
effectively stopped by a trained army of chemists 
capable of tanning it. There was the cause of 
probibition, where sgein without state eid much was 
not possible. ‘Ignorant poor people will drink 
if drink is made accessible to them,’ ard he appealed 
to the state to face whatever difficulties there might 
be in the way, battle with and conquer them. ‘he 
questions of tho removal of untouchability and of the 
infamy of child-widows and child-wives wore essentially 
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Btate 
it was impossible 


appeared in 


those for the people to solve, and he appealed to the 
popular reform institutions to take up the questions 
more earnestly. ‘It has been my privilege to notice 
greater progress in Mysore than eisewhere in many 
things, and it has therefore created a desire for still 
greater,” said Gandhiji, and he almost fancied, that if 


the people and the Maharaja willed it, they could make 
the state a country where: 


“ Gled was the dawn’s awakening, 
and the noon-tide fair and glad, 
There no great store had franklin, 
and enough the hireling had, 
And a child might go unguarded, 
the length and breadth of the land, 
With a purse of gold at his girdle, 
and gold rings on his hand; 
"Twas a country of cunning craftsmen, 
and many a thirg they wrought 
That the lend of storms desired 
and homes of warfare sought.” 
The Evening Greetings 
After the meeting was the prayer which had become 
an institution during our stay at Kumara Park. The last 
day's meeting was a treasurable experience for the 
presence of Mr. Andrews, and the Bjerrums who sang 
‘When I survey the wondrous Cross,’ which Gandhiji 
said transported him to Pretoria where he heard the 
wonderful bymn surg for the first time, ard also for 
the parting talk that Gandhiji gave to the congregation. 
‘How many of ycu have been coming here regularly?’ 
asked Gardhiji, and most of them raised their hands. 
“Tam glad you have been coming,” said Gandbiji. 
«For me it has been both a joy, end a privilege, in as 
inuch as I have felt its elevating influence. I ask you to 
keep it up. You may not know the verses, you may not 
know Sanskrit snd the hymns, but Rama Nama is there 
for all, the heritage handed down from ages. And I tell 
you why I ask you to continue this congregational — 
prayer. Man is both an individual and a social being. 
As an individual he may have his prayer during all 
the waxing hours, but as a member of society he has 
to join in the congregational prayer. I for one may 
tell you that when I am alone I do have my prayer, 
but I do feel very lonely without a congregation to 
share the prayer with me. I knew and even now know 
very few of you, but the fact that I had the evening 
prayers with you was enough for me. Among the 
many memories that will abide in my heart after 
I leave Bangalore, not the least will be the prayer 
meetings. But I shall have my congregation at the 
next place I reach, and forget the wrench. For one 
who accepts the brotherhood ¢f man and fatherhood 
of Ged, should find a congregation wherever he goes, 
acd he may not hug or nurse the feeling of parting 
or separation. Please therefore keep up the prayer. 
You can form your own congregation in your own 
places, and as a last resource one’s family can become 


one’s congregation well enough. Do meet every 
evening at this hour, learn a few hymns, learn the 
Gita, do the best and the most you can for the 


purpose of self-purification.” 
With his Doctor and ‘Servants’ 
After the prayer came the doctor who had attended 
on him during the the stay, —the kind doctor whom 
Gandhiji lovingly called his tyrant. But the tyrant had 


not come that evening with his instruments of torture. 
‘I want to sit near you a few minutes. It does my 
soul good to see you smile,’ he said, and ‘then proceeded 
to press his requests for easy tours, more food and a 
yearly summer holiday in Bangalore. ‘I am quite all 
right bodily, but the brain often refuses to work. It is 
not quite all right, doctor,’ said Gandhiji. ‘Cast away 
that fear, Gandhiji., I know your brain, I saw how it 
was working at the prayer. We minister to your body, 
but you minister to our souls, and as you did so, I could 
see that the brain was in perfect order,’ said the 
doctor, did his homage, and left not without a pang. 


The next morning a3 Gandhiji started, the last, 
though by no means the least, gathered at the door 
to bid him farewell. They were the ‘servants.’ It was 
a touching scene. All the ‘servants,’ big and small, 
including the scavenger, were there. ‘I cannot tell you 
how grateful I am to you,’ said Gandhiji to them. 
‘I have never in my life regarded any one as my 
servant, but ss a brother or a sister, and you have 
been nothing less. It is not in my power to requite 
your services, but God will do so in an ample measure.’ 


M. D. 
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Total Prohibition 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


‘1 ask you to realise the fact that the alteration 
of the present Abkari Act with regard to making, 
manufacture snd possession of liquor etc. must nece- 
ssarily, to a large extent, lead to harassing of the 
people. You must be prepared for such a harassment 
which is an inevitable concomitant of the policy of 
prohibition. I must count then opon your unstinted 
support. I do not want your support for picketing 
shops, to preach about the evils of drink and other 
kindred work. But I want your help in the matter of 
putting down illicit manufacture of liquor and kindred 
crimes. ” 


This is an extract from the speech of the Madras 
Minister for Pablic Health and Excise reported in the 
Hindu. There is one more assistance the Minister 
has asked the people to render, i. ¢. submit to increased 
taxation. Of this I do not propose at present to say 
anything except that where the people are able, they 
should submit to further taxation on proof of necessity. 
No monetary cost is too great to pay for achieving 
total prohibition. 


But at the present moment, I would confine myself 
to the extract quoted by me. I fear that the Minister 
has taken a wrong view of prohibition. In my opinion, 
it has not to be taken piece-meal. To be successful it 
should be taken as a whole. It is not a one-district 
question but it is an all-India question. I have not 
hesitated to give my opinion, that it was a wicked 
thing for the Imperial Government to have transferred 
this the most immoral source of revenue to the 
provizces and to have thus made this tainted revenue 
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the one source for defraying the cost of the education 
of Tndian youth, 

But what pains me about the Minister’s speech is 
his superficial treatment of a question which affeots 
the well-being of the masses. Surely he is not serious 
about his scheme if he expects the people to do his 
police work. And why does he frighten the people 
by saying that there must be harassment if prohibition 
is tried? Is there harassment of the people because 
theft or manufacture of ganpowder are classed as 
crimes? Is not unlicensed distillation even now a 
crime? What the minister implies therefore is, that 
the men who to-day hold licences to manufacture 
or sell liquor will after the prohibition distil 
sarreptitiously and that therefore they will be harassed. 
There need be in this no harassment of the people. 


But it betrays want of imagination and lack of 
sympathy with the people, if the Minister believes that 
as a prohibitionist he has nothing more to do but to 
declare prohibition and prcesecute those who will break 
his laws. I venture to submit that prosecutions are 
the smallest and the destructive part of prohibition. I 
suggest that there is a larger and constructive side to 
prohibition. People drink because of the conditions to 
which they are reduced. It is the factory labourers 
and others that drink. They are forlorn, uncared for, 
and ¢hey take to drink. They are no more vicious by 
nature than teetotallers are saints by mature. 
The majority of people are controlled by their 
environment. Any minister who is sincerely 
anxious to make prohibition a success will have 
to develop the zeal and qualities of a reformer. He 
will then require precisely the help that the Madras 
Minister is reported to have ecorred. In my humble 
opinion, he does need pickets and men and women 
who would ‘preach about the evils of drink’ and do 
‘other kindred work.’ It is just'in these very things 
that he will want an army of volunteers who will be 
associated with him in reforming the life of the 
drunkard. He will have to convert every drink shop 
into a refreshment shop and concert room combined. 
Poor labourers will want some place where they can 
congregate and get wholesome, cheap, refreshing, 
non-intoxicating drinks, and if they can have some 
good music at the came time, it would prove as a 
tonic to them and draw them. These can by judicious 
management and association of the people become 


paying concerns for the state. He who will handle 
the problem of temperance will have to give 
amore serious study to it than the Minister 


seems to have done. Let him study the methods 
adopted in America and tried by the great temperance 
organisations of the world. This study will 
give but limited help. For the Western conditions 
are widely different from the Indian. Oar methods too, 
will have, therefore, to be largely different. Whereas 
total prohibition in the West is most difficult of 
accomplishment, I hold that it is the easiest of 
accomplishment in this country. When an evil like 
drink in the West attains the status of respectability, it 
is the most difficult to deal with. With us drink is 
still, thank God, sufficiently disrespectable and confined 
not to the general body of the people but to a 
minority of the poor olasses, 
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What Students can Do 


The following is a verbatim report of Gandhiji’s 
address to the students of Vellore: 3 
At the outset I would like to express my very deep 
Sorrow over the domestic affliction that has befallen 
your Principsl. I heard of it as soon as I reached 
here. I appreciate, Mr. Principal, the very courteous 
consideration that you have shown by not merely 
allowing this function to take place under your roof 
but algo, in spite of your overwhelming grief, gracing 
this function by your presence and presiding at it. 
T ask you to regard me as a partner in your grief. 
A Common Feature 
I thank all the students and others for the address 
that has been presented to me this afternoon and the 
parse for the Khadi fund. This demonstration of your 
personal affection for me and your identification with 
the poorest of the land does not Surprice me now, 
because it has become a common feature wherever I go, 
throughout the length and breadth of our beantiful 
country. It has been a matter of the greatest joy to 
me and consolation, in the face of many difficulties, to 
find that the student world throughout India has a 
warm corner for me in their heart. The students have 
lightened my burden to a very great extent. But I 
cannot suppress from me the feeling that in spite of 
this personal affection that the students have shown 
to me everywhere and even identification with the 
poorest of the land, the students have yet to cover a 
vast amount of ground. For you are the hope of the 
future. You will be called upon, when you are dis- 
charged from your colleges and schools, to enter upon 
public life to lead the poor people of this country. I 
would therefore like you, students, to have a sense 
of your responsibility and show it in a much more 
tangible manner. It is a remarkable fact and a 
regrettable fact that in ihe case of the vast majority 
of students, whilst they entertain noble impulses during 
their student days, these disappear when they finish 
their studies. The vast majority of them look out for 
loaves and fishes. Surely, there is something wrong 
in this. There is one reason which is obvious. Every 
educationist, every one who has had anything to do 
with the students, has realised that our educational 
system is faulty. It does not correspond to the 
requirements of the country, certainly not to the 
requirements of pauper India. There is no correspondence 
between the education that is given and the home life and 
the villsge life. But that is, I fear, a larger question than 
you and I can deal with in a meeting of this character. 
The One Indispensable Condition 
Taking things as they are, we have +0 consider 
what is possible for the students to do and what more 
we can do in order to serve the country. The answer 
that has come to me and to many, who are eager to 
see that the student world gives a good account of 
itself, is that the students have to search within and 
look after their personal character. Purity of personal 
life is the one indispensable condition for building a 
sound education. And my meetings with thousands of 
students and the correspondence which I continuously 
have with the students in which they pour out their 
innermost feelings and take me into their confidence 
show me quite clearly that there is much left to be 


desired. Iam sure that all of you understand thoroughly 
what I mean. In our languages there is a beautifal 
word, equivalent for the word student, that is, Brahma- 
chari. Vidyarthi is a coined word and a poor equivalent 
for Brahmachari. And I hope you know what the word 
Brahmachari means. It means searcher after God, one 
who conducts himself so as to bring himself nearest to 
God in the least possible time. And all the great 
religions of the world, however much they may differ, 
are absolutely one on this fundamental thing that no 
man or woman with an impure heart can possibly 
appear before the Great White Throne. All our learn- 
ing or recitation of the Vedas, correct knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Latin, Greek ard what not will avail og 
nothing if they do not enable us to cultivate absolute 
purity of heart. The end of all knowledge must be 
building up of character. 
Do not Lose Faith 

An English friend in Shimoga, whom I did not 
know before, came up to me and asked me, why it was, 
if India was really a spiritually advanced country, he 
did not observe in the students a real yearning after 
knowledge of God, why was it that the students, many 
of them, did not even know what the Bhagavad Gita 
was. I gave what appeared to me an honest explanation 
and excuse for this discovery of his. But I do not 
propose to give that explanation to you nor seek to 
excuse ihis very great and grave defect. The very 
first and earnest request that I would make to the 
Students before me here is that each one of you should 


‘ search within, and wherever you find that my remarks 


are justified, you will begin to reform and rebuild 
yourself, and those of you who are Hindus, and the 
vast majority are Hindus I know, will endeavour to 
understand the very simple, beautiful, and to me soulful 
message of the Gita. The experience, and I think I 
can say the experience without a single exception, of 
those who have really carried on this search after trath 
to render their hearts pure is that it is an utterly 
impossible effort, unless it is accompanied by a heart 
prayer to the Almighty. Whatever, therefore, you do, 
do not lose faith in God. I cannot reason out the 
thing for you, because really speaking, it is a fact 
which transcends reason. But I want you to cultivate 
a spirit of real humility and not summarily reject the 
experiences of so many teachers, Rishis and others of. 
the world and not regard them as so many superstitious 
men. And if you will but do this, all the rest that I 
want to say will be as clear as crystal to you. This 
will be to me the test of your sincerity of profession. 
If you have real faith in God, yon cannot but feel for the 
humblest of his creation. And whether it is the spinning 
wheel and Khadi, or untouchability, or total prohibition, 
or social reform in connection with child-widows and 
child-wives and many other similar things, you will find 
that all these activities are derived from the same 
source. I was therefore glad to find that you sym- 
pathise with and approve of the spinning movement, 
the struggle against untouchability and other things 


with which I am identified. I accept your assurance 
that henceforth you will do better in regard to Khadi. 


The Easiest Thing 
It is really the easiest thing in the world for you to 
make your choice once for all and say to yourself that 
you shall use henceforth nothing bat Khadi since it 
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pats a few coppers into the pockets of those who need 
them most. In this one institution alone, I understand, 
you are more than 1,400. Just think what the 1,400 
by giving only half an hour to spinning can add 
materially to the wealth of the country. Think also what 
1,400 can do on behalf of the so-called untouchables, 
and if all the 1,400 young men were to make a 
solemn resolve, and they can do so, that they are not 
going to have anything whatsoever to do with child- 
wivet, imagine what a great reform you will make in 
society around you. If the 1,400 amongst you, or a 
respectable number even devote your leisure hours or 
part of your Sundays to going amidst thorce who are 
given to drink and in the kindliest manner possible 
gieal into their hearts, imagine what service you will 
render to them and to the country. All these things 
you can do in spite of the existing faulty education. 
Nor do you require much effort for doing these things 
except that you have got to change your heart, and 
to use & current expression in the political world, alter 
the ‘angle of vision.’ 
Solemn Circumstance 

And I want you to turn this occasion to advantage, 
and you will do so, if only you will consider the solemn 
circumstance under which we have met this evening 
and by reference to which I started my address. A 
mere man of the world would be justified, and he will 
be held justified by the world, if he excused himself 
from attending a fanction of this character on account 
of domestic affliction. Surely there is something noble: 
and majestic when a man, instead of brooding over such 
sorrows, transmutes them into service for God and 
humanity. Every such act enables us to understand 
the essential oneness of humanity. May God enable 
you to understand the words that I have spoken to you. 
I thank you once more for your address and the purse 
and all that you have said. 


Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 
24th Aug. Hosur and Shoolagiri Rs. 706 
»  Krishnagiri Rs. 2,201-1-7 


3ist ,, Vellore Rs. 2,621-13-2 (including smaller 
; purses and meeting collections) 
1st Sep. Gudiatham Rs. 1,312-4-2 
Pallikondam Ry. 76-2-6 
2nd ,, Arcot Rs. 420-0-0 


Amar R:. 100-0-0 
Meeting collections Rs. 106-15-~3 
Arni Rs. 2,537-14-3 (including meeting 
collections and auction pruceeds) 
Under “pax Brittanica” Again 

The real tour has now begun with the heat of 
Tamilnad and its surging crowds. The visits to places 
in Mysore were more or less pleasure trips in comparison 
to this, the weather was glorious, and there was nothing 
like the unmanageable crowds in these parts. 

To the parting scenes in Bangalore I devote a special 
article. Three days before we left Mysore we did Hosnr 
and Krishnagiri in Salem district, as these places could 
be most conveniently visited being nearest to Bangalore 
and on the southern boundary of Mysore. From 
Bangalore we came to the North Arcot District, doing 
Vellore, Arni and Arcot,— the cockpit of the Karnatac 
wars during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century,—and Gnodiatham. 
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One instantaneously notices the change from Mysore 
to these districts under ‘pax Brittanica.’ One begins to 
hear sgain. of the usual Hindu-Muslim troubles. The 
Musalmans have taken no part in, or have been excluded 
from the Reception Committee, because of the riots 
here, we were told at Krishnagiri. At Vellore every- 
thing is apparently sll right, but it has not been 
entirely free from trouble. The Gudiatham address 
said, ‘Your illness, sir, came as a godsend. If you 
had come according to the original programme you 
would have been pained at the sorry spectacle of our 
disgensions from which we are now luckily emerging.’ 

Vast masses of people greet you everywhere. The 
crowd at Krishnagiri was somewhat manageable. But 
at Gudiatham the din and bustle and uproar were 
enough to send one mad, With mischievous curiosity 
they invaded the bungalow, blocked all light and air 
from all the windows and made quiet work or rest 


impossible. Lanterns had to be sent for, the windows 
having to be closed against the multitudes. Bat there 
was no remedy for the noise. As a last resource 


Gandhiji slipped away from the place and worked or 
rested in the car a few miles away! The meeting 
was nearly impossible. Sjt. Rajagopalachariar cried 
himgelf hoarse having talked to them all the after- 
noon. The meetirg of twenty to twenty-five thousand 
was peaceful when Gandhiji came, but the women— 
from four to five thousand got up as soon as they 
had their darshan and made a move! ‘I shall 
have to cancel some places in the tour,’ said 
Sjt. Rajagopalachariar, completely exasperated, and 
with the most disconcerting fears we returned to Vellore. 
But Arni next day behaved wonderfolly well, though 
the crowds were equally great, and nearly made up 
for the pandemonium at Gudiatham. Thousands listened 
with patient attention, and when Gandhiji was leaving, 
vied with one another in reaching the platform to 
place their offering. After Gandhiji had left came a 
few untouchables, almost naked, and heart-broken that 
they had not succeeded in reaching their love-offering 
to Gandhiji; Would some one reach it to him? 
Sjt. Rajagopalachariar gratefully accepted the five 


rupee note, and gave them Gandhiji’s message of 
giving up of liquor and beef. They went away greatly 
delighted. 


The purses were satisfactory when we have regard 
to the fact that some of these places have had 
successively bad years. Auction of plates, portraits ete. 
fetched no less than Rs. 354—4-0 at Arni. 


“An Act of Treachery ” 

There were some remarkable meetings at Vellore, 
that before the students of Voorhees College being 
one of the best during recent memory. The speech 
was a fervent and essentially spiritual appeal for 
building up of character, and for cultivation of absolute 
purity of heart. ‘If you will but do this, all the rést 
that I want to say will be as clear as crystal to you.’ 
The whole speech seemed to bo inspired by a single 
circumstance that had stirred -~Gandhiji to the depths. 
The Principal Mr. De Boer who presided had only a 
week ago lost his dear child, but with remarkable 
fortitude had decided to have the meeting and preside 
over it. ‘Surely there is something noble and majestic 
when a man instead of harbouring his sorrows 
transmutes them into the service of God and humanity,’ 
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said Gandhiji. But I reproduce the speech elsewhere. 
The Principal who, as he said, was deeply touched 
by Gandhiji’s spiritual message, had long talks with 
him as regards his exclusive emphasis on Khaddar. 
and also on the deeper problems of life. The recent 
contacts with missionaries cf this type are bound to 
lead to a better understanding between them and 
India, and let us hope, affect their outlook toc. 

In the public meeting he recalled his first visit to 
Vellore with Maulana Shaukat Ali and could not help 
feeling sad over what was going on in the north. “But,” 
he continued, ‘my hope will last as long as my faith in God 
lasts, and even though Hindus and Musalmans all over India 
were to fly at one another's throat (which God forbid), 
I hope that I shall have the strength as I have today 
to declare in my person that a day is coming when 
Hindus and Musalmans will stand shoulder to shoulder 
and remain united for ever, and I want the people of 
Vellore to share that faith with me. I have no doubt 
that posterity will laugh at cur barbarity and ask them- 
selves how foolish, how mad, we have been that in the 
name of God we should have cut each other to pieces, 
But as you know I hold of equal importance with Hindu- 
Muslim unity, the question of Khaddar and the spinning 
wheel, for to spin for the sake of Daridranarayan and 
to wear Khaddar for the same reason is as pleasing to 
God as it is that Hindus and Musalmans live united 
together. Just as Hindu-Muslim unity binds the two 
together, so does the thread spun on the spinning wheel 
bind the starving millions of India to us, middle 
classes. At the present moment it is true that we do 
not cut the throats of pauper India, but in a sense 
it is true that we suck from poor villages their 
lifeblood . ... In importing and selling foreign cloth 
the traders have been guilty of an act of treachery to 
the starving voiceless millions of India, and the rest 
of the middle classes are individually responsible becauze 
they did not resist the temptation of buying the flimsy 
foreign cloth which our traders offerred to them.” 

Our Temples and Our God 

The emphasis on the curse of untouchability has 
been greater in these speeches. ‘ You must have a 
poor opinion of your God that you think He would be 
defiled by any one entering your temples, rather than 
that He should purify them,’ said he at Arcot. At 
Arni he defined and explained the place of temples in 
our social and religious life. ‘ You love to get a little 
bit of a rag, or cocoanut, or any thing that you can 
get as prasadam from temples from which alas! all 
holiness has fled. I would ask you to transfer that 
spirit of humility and devotion to Khaddar which is 
spun and woven in the living temple of Daridranarayan. 
Our temples have their proper place in our religion 
and society only in so far as they enable us to reach 
out the hand of fellowship to the starving millions of 
India. Bat these very temples will be the instruments 
of forging our shackles if they become impassable 
barriers between the masses and us. If you will wear 
Khaddar in the true spirit you will purify yourselves 
and the temples. I need not explain to you now, how 
‘the removal of untouchability necessarily follows from 
this proposition. ’ 

: Mauni Swami 

It is not unusual in our wanderings to come across 

mep, unknown to name and fame, but whose life is 
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one unbroken record of mute selfless service. One such 
we met at Vellore. He took a life-long vow of silence 
thirty five years ago, is a brahmachari, serving people 
wherever he goes, and known and adored all over these 
parts by young and old alike. His name I do not 
know, for he never condescends to write down answers 
tO questions pertaining to ‘trifling’ details of his life. 
He is a regular spinner of course ard has devoted 
himself solely to Khaddar during recent years. His 
name is for the country folk one to conjure with. Some 
brought word that there were factions at Arcot and 
Gandhiji’s visit might not be successful. ‘ Never mind’, 
he signed with his hand, reached the place at night 
and made peace. Often enough one feels, as One comes 
across these ‘Sir Gibbies’, as though one should com- 
pletely obliterate oneself and go and work away in 
surroundings where the civilisation of the railway, post 
aud telegraph has not yet reached. M. D. 


Ahinsa in Islam 


II 

A man came before the Prophet with a carpet, and 
said, “O Prophet! I passed through a wood, and heard 
the voices of the young of birds; ard I took and put 
them into my carpet; and their mother came flutter- 
ing round my head, and I uncovered the young, and 
the mother fell down upon them, then I wrapped 
them up in my carpet; and there are the young which 
I have.” Then the Prophet said, ‘Put them down.’ 
And when he did so, their mother joined them; and 
tho Prophet said, “Do you wonder at the affection of 
the mother towards her young? I swear by Him who 
sent me, verily God is more loving to His creatures 
than the mother to these young birds. Return them 
to the place from which ye took them, and let their 
mother be with them.” | 

As pointed out by D. S. Margoliouth, ‘ the Prophet 
forbade the employment of living birds as targets for 
marksmen, and remonstrated with those who ill-treated 
their camels. _When some of his followers had set fire 
to an anthill he compelled them to extinguish it. ... 
No more was a dead man’s camel to be tied to his 
tomb to perish of thirst aud hunger. No more 
was the evil eye to be propitiated by the blinding of 
a certain proportion of the herd. No more was the 
rain to be conjured by tying burning torches to the 
tails of oxen and letting them loose among the cattle. 
Horses were not to be hit on the cheek; and their 
manes and tails were not to be cut, the former being 
meant by nature for their warmth, and the latter as 
a protection against flies. Asses were not to be branded 
or hit on the face. Even the cursing of cocks and 
camels was discouraged. When a woman vowed to sacrifice 
her camel if it brought her safely to her destination, 
the Prophet ridiculed this mode of rewarding the beast’s 
services, and released her from her vow.’ 

The Prophet was never tired of dwelling upon the 
beauty of meekness. Said he: ; 

‘God is gentle and loveth gentleness,’ 

‘God is mild, and is fond of mildness; and he giveth 
to the mild what he withholds from the harsh.’ 

‘Whoever is without mildness is without gocdness.’ 

‘Meekness and modesty are two branches of Iman.’ 

‘There is no accomplishment like an smiable 
disposition. ’ 
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ici annem 
who throws people 


‘He ig not strong or powerful 
down; but he-is strong who withholds himself from 
anger. ' 


‘The most excellent Jehad (holy war) is that for the 
conquest of self.’ Cf. ‘He that 1s slow to bets toed 6 
better than the mighty; and he that ruleth his sptrit 
than he that taketh acity.’ Proverbs, XVI-32 ); also 

a} weed aeeta wat arge fas | 
ud 4 Saad a F WeaAaAt UTIs tl 
aoquy far faa u SAU 4-3 Ul 

There are many fine sayings of the Prophet, close 
parallels of which can be quoted from the other scrip- 
tures of the world. For example the passage: 

“Verily Allah will say at the day of Resurrection, ° O 
gons of Adam, I was sick and ye did not visit me. I 
asked you for focd and you gave it mo not. I asked 
you for water, and ye gave it me not.’ And sons of 
Adam will say, ‘O our Defender, Patron and Sustainer, 
how could we visit Thee? For Thou art the Lord of 
the universe and art free from sicknesr. How could we 
give Thee food or water, seeing Thou art the Cherisher 
of the universo and art free from hunger and not 
subject to thirst?’ And Allah will say, ‘O men, knew 
you not that such a one of My servants was sick and 
you did not visit him? Knew you not that had you 
visited that servant, it would have been counted to 
you as righteousness? Knew you not that another 
servant of Mine asked you for bread and a third for 
water, and you did not give it them? Knew yon not 
that had you given them victuals and water, you 
would have received its reward from me?” 
reminds us of the famous passage in the 25th 
Chapter of the Gospel according to St. Matthew: 
‘Inasmuch as ye have dore it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

‘The condition of the man who remembers Allah 
and of him who does not are like the living and the 
dead; the rememberer is living and tho other like the 
dead’ is the Arabic counterpart of the Sanskrit 

fagat sa faye: auat Faq dq: 
faaigerct fet: agarraredfa: 1 

‘It is difficult for a man laden with riches to climb 
the steep path that leadeth to bliss’ expresses a truth 
which Christ has rendered more graphically: 

‘It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God.’ ( Matthew X1X-24 ) 


Here are some more specimens of the noteworthy 
sayings of the Prophet : 

‘A keeper of fasts, who doth not abandon lying 
and slandering, God careth not about his leaving off 
eating and drinking. ’ 

* Illumine your hearts by hunger. ’ 

‘Merchants shall be raised up liars on the Day of 
Resurrection, except he who abstaineth from that which 
ig unlawfal, and doth not swear falsely, but speaketh 
true in the price of his goo’s,’ 

‘The bringers of grain to the city to sell at a cheap 
rate gain immense advantage by it, and he who keepeth 
back grain, in order to sell at a high rate, is cursed.’ 

‘Government is a trust from God, and verily govern- 
ment will be at the Day of Resurrection a cause of 
inquiry, unless he who hath taken it be worthy of it 
and have acted justly and dune good,’ | 
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‘The most beloved of men near Allah at the Day of 
Resurrection will be a just king, and the greatest 
enemy in the eyes of Allah at that day will be a 
tyrannical king. ’ 

‘There is no prince who oppresseth the subject and 
dieth, but God forbiddeth Paradise to him.’ 

‘There is no obedience due to sinful commands, 
nor to any other than what is lawful. ’ 

‘Verily one of you is a mirror to his brother; then 
if he see a vice in his brother he must tell him to 
get rid of it.’ 

‘The most excellent Iman is to do unto all men 
as you would wish to have done unto you, and to 
reject for others what you would reject for yourself.’ 

‘Trust in God but tie your camel.’ 

‘If you put your whole trust in God, as you oug ht, 
He most certainly will give you sustenance, as He doth 
the birds: they come out hungry in the morning, but 
return full to their nests.’ 


‘ Shall I not inform you of a better act than fasting, 
alms and prayers? Making peace between one another: 
enmity and malice tear up rewards by the roots. 2 


‘Say what is true although it may be bitter and 
displeasing to people. ’ 

‘The ink of the scholar is more holy than the 
blood of the martyr.’ 


‘It is better to teach knowledge one hour in the 
night than to pray the whole night.’ 

‘Allah has not created anything better than Reason 
or anything more perfect, or more beautiful than 
Reason ; the benefits which He giveth are on its account; 
and understanding is by it, and Allah’s wrath is caused 
by it, and by it are rewards and punishments.’ 

‘The Garden (i. ¢. Paradise) is nearer you than 
the thongs of your sandals; and the Fire (2 ¢, hell ) 
likewise.’ 


‘When God loveth a people, He entangleth in it 
misfortune.’ 

‘Who are the learned? ‘Those who practise what 
they know.’ Cf. g: fear u afesa: 1 

‘He to whom you pray is nearer to you than the 
neck of your camel.’ 

‘Assist any person oppressed, whether Muslim or 
non—Muslirn.’ 

‘For him that hath gone to the relief of the 
oppressed, Ailah has written seventy three pardons.’ 

‘Whoever goes with a tyrant, to assist him know- 
ing him to bo a tyrant, then verily has gone out from 
Islam.’ 


‘That person is not a perfect Muslim who eats his— 
fill and leaves his neighbours hungry.’ 
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Autobiography ready for sale 
Volume I of “The Story iof My Experiments with 
Truth,” pp. 604, Damy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispieco photograph of Gandhiji. Prics 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. Rs. 6-8-0 
by V.P.P. Price for foreiga countries 10s. or $3 post free. 
For trade-terms apply to 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


We publish below the third list of contributions 


received by the Secretary, Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee, in aid of the Gujarat Flood Relief: 


From 26th to 29-8-~27 
Mr. C. V. Galiara 


President, Relief Committee Rargoon 
Gujaratis of Nagpur (through 
Nityanand Master) Nagpur 


Gujarat Flood Relief Committee 
(through S. V. Kanjalgi) Bijapur 
- Collections by Delhi Gujarati Samaj 


(through Nandkishor Himmatlal) Delhi 
Secretary, Hindusthani Sevadal Hubli 
Collections ( through the Pramaso 

Potter Co. ) Bombay 


The Sewing Trade Merchants’ Association 

( through Durlabhdas Motichand ) Matar 
Secretary, Sugar Merchants’ Association _,, 
Sheth Revashankar Jagjivan Jhaveri Bombay 
H. Surajmal & Sons Ravgoon 
Hon. Mr. Patel Gujarat Relief Fund Simla 


Sir Mangaldas Market Fund 
( through Karsandas Meghii ) 
Engineering Gujarati Amatya 
(through Bhanushankar D. Audichya ) 
Poona 


Matar 


Gurukul Kangdi (through Acharya 
Ramadeyji) Kangdi 
Miscellaneous collections 
(through Manibhai Gulabbhai Desai ) Pooni 
Perinbahen, Rashtriya Streesabha Bombay 
Lahore Gujarati Bandhu Samaj Lahore 
Merchants of Gujarat, Kathiawad and 


Catch ( through Umiashankar 


Station Master ) Bamora 
The Gujarati A. V. School Rangoon 
Patel Bhailal Mathurbhai Od 
Treasurer, Gujarat Orissa Flood 
Relief Committee Coimbtore 
Ramratanji Sitaramji Vardha 
Saligramji Jaynarsyanji eile 
Poona Gujarati Bandhu Samaj Bombay 
Secretary, Kandivali Quary Club Bombay 
M. G. Joshi, Agent, Steel 
Navigation Co. Vijaydurga 
Gulabrai Govindrai (through 
Ratilal Navanidh ) 
- Ratansi Mulji Gin Press Pe 
Ralli Bros. Akola 
Ghanshyamdas Fatehgadh 
M. C. Shah and others Calcutta 
Bai Jasud, wife of Mehta Chhotalal 
Hemraj Palanpur 
Bhai Dayalmal Maiukchand Hyderabad 
Messrs. Jani & Trivedi Bros. Lahore 
A Parsi lady Bombay 
+ Mahalakshmibai Tanjore 
Asauda 


Krishnaji Maharaj 
Uttamadevi ; ” 


Rs.As.P. 


2,000 
1,548 
1,500 


1,500 
1,200 


1,112-8-0 


1,075 
1,001 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 


500 


500 
400 


341-6-0 
300 
251 


243-10-0 
238 
200 


200 
151 
151 
151 
150 


108 


on 


101 
101 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


List No. III 


Bolpur 
Devgadh 


Shantiniketan 

Bhaskar Janardan 

Pandit Krishnarao Purnachandra 
Kamdar Kalibavdi State 


Govind Vishvanath Borvankar Rajipur 
The Gujarati Brahman Fund Tanjore 
Gulabcharndji Uttamchanaji Vardha 


Narayandas Badridasji 9 
Ramchandraji Chunilalji © ” 
Shrikishan Champalalji ” 


Sadhuram Tularam Ralli Bros. Akola 
A gentleman (through Kalyansinh 

Captain ) _Balraipur 
Chaudhri Raghuvansh Narayansinh # Asauda 
Shyameundarsinh Chodhar a 
Students, D. H. A. High School Ajmer 
Tenumal Mirchandi Hyderabad 
Lala Jaygopal Atmaram : Sirsa 
A. K. Sutagofian Bombay 
Kunjilal Rameshvar Gin Factory Akola 
Brijramandas Fatehgadh > 
Pandit Avadhviharilal Sharma Bareli 
Devshankar Tankar Tanjore 
Panchora Junior Railway Staff Sanduravi - 


Shri Ma-saheba Ahlyabaiji Kalibavadi State 


Krishnaji Hari Patankar Rajapur 
Sheth Navrangram Pannalal Akola 
Raghunathdas Rampratap i 

Ganeshdas Gulabchand es 

Haribapuji Mirajkar Nipani 
Sheth Keshavlal Himmatlal Vardha 
Ramabhai Purushottam Mehtaji Valad 
Gundoba Narayan Joshi Vengurla 
Manmal Idin Akola 


Khemraj Shrirama Press Factory 3 


K. B. Kevalram Balochi 
Sheromal Chainray Hyderabad 
Sardarsinh Fatehgadh 
E. P. Bharucha Lahore 
Faramji J. Khajuria ee 
Krishnabai Tanjore 
Lal Gopilal Shahdev Jamindar Ranchi 
Dilip Narayan Gorakhpur 
Sheth Bishandayal Sitaram Akola 
Nagori Kshatri Hitvardhak Mandal ca 
Sheth Badridas Ramrai = 
Sheth Kishanlal Santokram : 
P. D. Bhandara Lahore 
Jal Phiroz 
S. S. Nazar . 
Shah Lalbhai Sakalchand Vardha 
Rajmal Devsibhai 
Balakram Pandya Lahore 
Hiralal Devilal Jain Badnera 
Ishvar Dayal Ravalpindi 


Students of the Satyagrahashram Sabarmati 


Dattatray Pandurang Vengurla 
Dilsukhram Sheth Akola 
Dr. Tharumal Hyderabad 
Harilal Chandulal Thakor Sadra 


Ratansgauri Thakor 


Arjunsiah Vaghela (Dt, Raipur) Silthori 
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Hukmichand Trikamji Vardha 
Tarachand Bechardas e 
Vaghj:bhai Meghjibhai 99 
Thakar Jadavjibhai Shivjibhai os 


Divani Chaturchand Manekchand Nipani 
Babu Shyamsundarji Haldaur 
Gangaram Malik Lucknow 
Mathies; Head Master, Mission School Dhatri 
Mahondra K. D. Assam 

Amalsad 


Kikabhai Morarji 
Kaka Obhatrasinhji Saheb Kalibavadi State 
Narmohamed Abdullabhai Nipani 


Pandit Thrichandraji Krishnmandli 
Kalibayadi State 


Parushottam Bavaji Vengurla 
Harsukhdas Rakat Akola 
Himmatsinhjipal Kumarsinhji Sadra 
Indian Sadi Mart Lahore 


D. H. Cooper ” 


V. Bhavanishankar Bhatt Tanjore 
Kanjibhai Amichand Vardha 
Devchand Govindji ” 
Girdhar Virchand Stean| 
Popatlal Ponamchand ” 
Amulakhchand Hiralalji ” 
Dulichand Khamichand Parivar . 
Gendhi Lakshmichand Revaji Nipani 
Mehta Ganpatchandji Balotri 
Devavarma Vidyalankar Muzaffarnagar 
Zinabhai Kasanji Karanchiwala Katargam 
Pandit Bhevaniprasad Haldaur 
L. Bapulalji ” 
Indirabai Bhangle Vengurla 
Topan Keshvaji a 
Mrs. Krishnabai * 
Secretary, Arya Samaj Tanda 
P. Kolhanbai Mangalore 
Prof. Keshvani Hyderabad 
Kumarshri Shivasinhji Palasana 
Joravarsinhji Verayal 
Dolatsinhji Ghodasar 
Jasavantsinhji Mudeti 
Balavantsinhji Chandarni 
Lakshmansinhji Punadara 
Lala Jivandasram Lahore 
K. Sorabji . 
Chhotubhai Kashibhai Patel 9 
Lala Sevaram ” 
Durgadas ‘ 
Dinsha Challa os 
_K. B. Patel = 
Ardeshar A. Aiyar Pe 
Mrs. Kashibahen a 
Collections Basti 
Secretary, Gujarati Bandhu Samaj Lahore 
Amarsinh Amritsar 
K. C. Mitra Khagau 
B. B. Das Gorakhpur 
Ganesh Ghonddova Pushalker Vakil Satara 


Sums below Rs, 10 
30-8~-1927 
Gujaratis of Calcutta ( through 


YOUNG INDIA 


Re. As.P. 


15 


10 
910-3-3 


Messrg. Jivanlal & Co. Bombay) Calcutta 10,000 


Shirinbai Baheramji Nagpur 


1,574-12-0 


Tapti Valley Forest Contractors Ass0- 
ciation (through G. F. R. Fund) 


September 8, 1927 


Surat 1,000 


Navapur Mahajan (through Surajram 


Manchharam Joshi) Navapur 600 
Gujarati Kathiawadi Kutchi Multani 

Merchants Mangalore 500 
Grocers’ Panch Surat 446-8<3 
Residents of Umargam Surat 288-8-0 
Nala Bazar Ready-made Clothes 

Merchants Bombay 202-4-0 
Tika Rajrajendrasinh Nahan 127 
Kumarshri Raningvala Chital 125 


Res. Ase P. 


Bhuleshvar Cloth Bazar Association Bombay 125 
Maharashtra Samaj Ahmedabad 125 
Gopaji Dungarshi Chital 101 
Dr. J. P. Modi Lucknow 100 
Dr. Vallabhbhai Motibhai Patel 100 
Shah Girdharlal Laichand Chital 81 
Shah Manilal Karsanji es 75 
Shah Hirachand Anandji a 51 
Vora Hyderbhai Suleman ; 51 
Vithalbhai Jibhai Ghiwala Mahemdabad 51 
Dr. Vyas Lucknow 50 
Himmatlal Mehta % 50 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Duff Ahmedabad 50 
G. S. Patel Basai Buma 50 
Boys and Staff of BastiG. H. School. Basti 45-i2-0 
Boys and Staff of Chiplan U. E. School Chiplan 37-4-0 
Motichand Dungarshi Chital 35 
Gangji Anandji rs 35 
Pranshankar Shambhuram Raval Lucknow 30 
Savailal Yajnik ‘4 25 
Hirachand Anandji Panja Chital 25 
Parekh Karsan Bhaga Es 25 
Panachand Purushottam ie 35 
Alibhai Karimbhai Vora = 25 
Damodar Keshayji " 25 
Gujarat Flood Relief Fund Sorat 25 
Mavchand Rayji Dhru Chital 21 
Bhogilal Nagindas Chinai Ahmedabad 21 
Tribhuvandas Amulkhrai Imcknow 20 
Shankarlal Nagar wa 15 
P. D. Hamir & Co. 5 15 
Kantilal Harilel Mavani = 15 
K. L. Nand Udhampur 15 
Jamindar of Gopalpur State Viziyanagram 15 
Bhuya Tribhuvan Govindji Chital 15 
Khodidas Hansraj ve 15 
Dolatchand Jhaverchand Ahmedabad 15 
Nathubhai Jedayji Chital 11 
Durlabhji Karsanji eS 11 
Panachand Ratanshi 11 
Purushottam Bhagvanji ne 11 
Alibhai Abdul eS 11 
Dvarkadas Ambaidas as 11 
Vallabh Sundarji - 11 
Kunvarji Pestonji Lucknow 10 
TIndubahen Yajoik fa 10 
S. S. Mishra - 10 
Ratilal Prapjivan Chital 10 
Dayashankar Jagajivan ¥ 10 
Shankarrao Pathak Ahmedabad 10 
Balabahen ee 10 
Shakaribahen Harilal Elis Bridge 10 


Sums below Ry, 10 


122-80 


September 8, 1927 


LLL here errr en See a 


31-8-27 


Dasha Porvad Sajanu 

Halai Lohana Mahajan 
Derol Flood Relief Committee Mahemdabad 
Staff of Prome Head Office Rangoon 
Jain Mandal & Bania Bandhu Samaj Mangrol 


29 


Shahupuri Merchants ‘Kolhapur 

Odhavbhai Madhavbhai Nanipalsed 

Chhatrapati Scouts’ Gujarat Relief 
Association Kolhapur 


Blacksmiths of Railway Workshop Khadagpur 
Chandulal Gordhandas Patel (Kotah St.) Morak 
Amalsad Flood Relief Fund Matar 
Gujarati Bandhu Samaj Poona 7 
Shah Premchand Napnji Peoni 
Residents of Kandari Kandari 
Manharlal Chunilal Dy. Station Master Rutlam 
Gulam Mahomed Morak 
Sums below Rs. 10 


YOUNG INDIA 


Rs.As.Ps. 


Bombay 2,000 


620 
600 
600 
500 
387—7-0 
300 


300 
200 
101 
100 
100 
60 
35 
25 
10 
1 


Total of the Third Lisi Rs. 46,112-14-3 


The following is the second list 


of contributions 


received by Navajivan, in aid of the Gujarat Flood Relief: 


Miscellaneous collections Belor 
Through Chhajuram & Sons Callcutta 
Collections (through S. V. Kavre & 

D. V. Kanetkar) Arandol 
Through Shankarlal Dayaram Caleutta 


Jagjivan Batukram Dyivedi Dt. Dehgam Nandol 
Pleaders & Barristers Sagar 
Collections (through Ramji Bhagvanji) Argam 


Through Ckhaganlal V. Barai Madras 
Through Shriram Govardhandas Tumsar 
Collections (through Devjibhai) Nikora 
Natvarlal Bhukhandas Gandhi Kadaru 
The Yuvajana Sangham 

(through its Secretary) Palkole 


Late Bhagat Shri Purushottamdas Sevakram 


Javarmal ‘ Bapji’ Godhara 
N. B. Bharadvaj Cawnpore 
Kahandas Jorabhai Patel Calcutta 
Durgadas Lahore 
Gomji Lala Chodhari Vedchhi 
R. T. Thadani Amaravati 


Rs.As.P. 
605 
800 


226-9-0 

214 

100 

100 
98-4-—0 
66 
60 
59-9-0 
58-10-0 


55 


51 
51 
50 
49-12-0 
44-30 
40 


Total Rs. 2,228-15-0 
46,112-14-3 
Last Week’s Grand Total Rs. 1,96,785-8-1 


Grand Total Rs. 2,45,127-5-4 


Ahmedabad District Flood Relief Fund 


The following is a list of subscribers to 


the Loan 


and Donation Funds of the Ahmedabad District Flood 


Relief Fund: 


Loan 

Fund 

Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas Rs. 
& Sheth Chimanlal Girdhardas 40,000 
Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal 40,000 
Sheth Maneklal Mansukhbhai 40,000 
Sheth Lalbhai Daipatbhaj 40,000 
Sheth Mafatlal Gagaldas 40,000 
Sheth Motilal Hirabhai 25,000 
Katpitia Mahajan 25,000 
“sheth Jesinghbhai Ujamshibhai 20,000 
16,000 


Masakati Market Mahajan 


Donation 
Fund 
Rs. 


11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
6,100 
15,000 
5,000 
5,000 
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Rs. Rs. 
Sheth Govindlal Maneklal 15,000 5,000 
Sheth Balabhai Damodardas 15,C00 5,000 
Sheth Amritlal Damodardas 15,000 5,000 
Sheth Hiralal Trikamlal 15,000 5,000 
Sheth Lalbhai Trikamlal 15,000 5,000 
Sheth Gopalbhai Manibhai 10,000 5,000 
Sheth Jivanlal Girdharlal 10,000 5,000 
Sheth Narayanbhai Manibhai 7,000 5,000 
Sheth Ratilal Nathabhai 7,000 3,000 
Sheth Kalidas Lalbhai 7,000 3,000 
Sheth Memraj Shivanarayan 7,000 2,500 
Sheth Nagindas Fulchand Chinai 5,000 2,500 
Grain Merchants’ Mahajan 5,000 5,000 
Sheth Chhotalal Hirachand 5,000 2,500 
Ahmedabad Seed Merchants’ Assn. 5,000 2,500 
Ahmedabad Cotton Merchants’ 

Mahajan - 4,000 2,500 
Sheth Mulchand Jekishandas 4,000 1,500 
Messrs. P. M. Hathising 3,000 2,000 
Sheth Hiralal Mulchand & Amubhai 

Mulchand Mehta 2,000 500 
Mr. Ganesh Vasudeo Mavalankar 2,000 500 
Sheth Chandulal Madhavlal 2,000: 2,000 
Sheth Chandulal Acharatlal 1,500 1,500 
Shah Motilal Trikamlal 1,000 250 
Sheth Shambhuprasad Bhagavandas 751 501 
Sheth Fakirchand Ishvardas 500 500 
Mr. Dolatram Umedram Vakil 500 400 
Share Bazar Mahajan 10,000 
Suiar Mahajan 10,000 
Sheth Narshidas Jekishandas 7,300 
Sheth Chimanlal Girdharlal 5,100 
Sheth Durgaprasad Shambhuprasad 5,000 
The Marsden Spinning & Weaving 

Mann. Co. Ltd. 5,000 
Mercantile Association (through 

Sheth Parushottamdas Dvarakadas 

aud Manilal Jamnadas) 5,000 
Sheth Adbul Tyeb Ismailji 5,000 
Pari. Girdhardas Harivallabhdas 3,001 
Sheth Nanubhai Maneklal 3,001 
Sheth Thakorlal Chimanlal Munsha 3,000 
Deshi Natak Samaj 3,000 
Sakar Bazar Mahajan 2,500 
The Bank of India Lid. 2,500 
Mrs. Chimanlal Nagindas 2,001 
The Ahmedabad Advance Mill 2,000 
Cotton Mahajan 2,000 
Sheth Harivallabhadas Kalidas 2,000 
Sheth Cheitanprasad Divanji 2,000 
Sheth Khushaldas Gokuldas 1,500 
Dr. D. E. Anklesaria 1,500 
Jhaveri Chandulal Lallubhai 1,500 
Old Khandi Mahajan 1,251 
The Gujarat Share & Stock Brokers’ 

Association (through Mr. Popatlal) 1,001 
Sheth Mangaldas Jeshinghbhai & Co. 1,001 
Messrs. C, Doctor & Co. 1,001 
Sheth Gopaldas Ambalal 1,001 
Shah Hirachand Ratanchand 1,001 
Mr. Ben Marsden 1,000 
Mr. Charles Marsden 1,000 
Shrofs, Mahajan 1,000 
Mr. Chimanlal P. Broker 1,000 


Loan Fand: Total Rs. 4,50,251 
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re eee TR 
Donation Fund Rs. 


Mr. S. B. Tayabji 

R. B. Himmatlal Dhirajram 
Yarn Merchants’ Association 
Mr. Mulchand Asharam Shah 
Sheth Chandulal Karsandas 
Ahmedabad Medical Society 


1,000 
1,000 
751 
750 
650 
630 


G. M. Medical College & K. BE. M. Hospital Staff 600 


Mr. Phirozsha M. Mehta. 

Messrs. Popatlal Girdharlal & Co. 
Chernists’ & Druggists’ Association 
Mr. B. Purushottamdas 

Messrs. C. Jivanlal & Co. 

Mr. M. Dikshit 

Sheth Mangaldas Jethabhai 

Sheth Magaolal Manilal 

Sheth Vrajbhukhandas Sakalchand 
Sheth Shivalal Harilal 

Shah Manilal Amritlal 

Trustees of the late Sir Lalluabhai Asharam 


(through Mr. Mulchand A. Shah) 
Commercial Association 
Dr. Hiralal Maneklal Desai 
Dr. Balavantrai N. Kanuge 
Sheth Mohamed Habib Abdul Latif 
Sheth Abdul Kadar Valiulla 
Sheth Kantilal Bhogilal Sutaria 
Chokshi Chhotalal Trikamlal 
Sheth Amritlal Trikamlal 
Messrs. K. H. Navab & Co. 
Sheth Motilal Hiralal 
Messrs. Chimanlal Vadilal & Co. 
Messrs. C. B. Mehta & Co. 


551 
551 
501 
501 
501 
501 
601 
501 
501 
501 
501 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
451 
451 
401 
401 


Mr. Pestansha N. Vakil & Victoria Iron Work Staff 351 


Messrs. C. K. Vora & Co. 

Sheth Narottamdas Lallubhai 

Patel Chunilal Damodardas 

Sheth Chhaganlal Dolatram 

Sheth Lalbhai Fakirbhai 

Sheth Manilal Chunilal Lodhavala 

Sheth WNanalal Maneklal 

Shah Baldevdas Girdhardas 

Shah Chhagubhai Somanath 
Sheth Mohanlal Chhotalal Palkhivala 

Shah Shambhuprasad Bhagavandas 

Pioneer Magnitia Works 

Bai Babu & Chhotubhai Hemraj 

(through mother of Palanpurvala) 

Mr. Vasanji Bahadurji Vakil 

Mr, Jayendrarao V. Divetia 

Mr. Mulchand Pochalal Dalal 

Sheth Maneklal Chimanlal 

Sheth Tribhuyandas Jamnadas 

Mr. Trikamlal Ugarchand Mehta 

Mr. Keshaylal Premchand 

Mr. Hosanji Barjorji Vakil 

Mr. Harilal Manchharam 

Mr. Hardly 

Pari. Ramaniklal Chunilal 

Shah Hirachand Ranchhod 

Sheth Chhaganlal Shamaldag 

Sheth Jethalal N. Shah 

Khan Bhadur A. M. Mansuri 

Mr, Hormasji Dorabji Kanga 


351 
351 
300 
300 
251 
251 
251 
251 
251 
250 
250 
250 


250 
250 
250 
201 
201 
201 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
175 


Donation Fund Ks. 


Sheth Gajanan Gaurishankar Vyas 180 
Sheth Govardhandas Ishvardas Patel 151 
Mr. Tweedale 151 
Messrs. C. Bangdiwala & Co. 151 
Messrs. Chimanlal & Sons 151 
Desai Girdharlal Amritlal & Co. 150 
Sheth Chandulal Bhagubhai Dalal ne 


International Company 


Mr. Jshavgirji Dinshaji Vakil 126 
Sheth Ahamed Usmanbhai 125 
Sheth Habibbhai Gulam Mohamed 125 
Sheth Hiralal C. Chokshi 110 
Clerical Staff 105 
Patel Amritlal Raichand 105 
Dr. Maneksha Dhanjisha 101 
Dr. Lakshmishankar Kahanjibhai 101 
Ahmedabad Motor Trade Association 101 
Messrs. Narottamdas Chunilal & Co. 101 
Grand Western Dairy Co. 101 
Bai Kashi, daughter of Motilal Chhotalal 101 
Chhipa Nuraji Musaji . 101 
Sheth Mohamed Hussain Abdul Kadar 101 
Kagdi Gulam Mohamed Abdal Rahim 101 
Sheth Mohamed Sadak Shiraj Narmawala 101 
Sheth Bhayavandas Manekchand 101 
Mr. B. K. Patwari qed: 
Kavi Chimanlal. Dalpatram 101 
Mr. BE. Slater 100 
Mr. Jamshedji Bomanji Daruwals ; 100 
Mr. Bamansha Engineer 100 
Mr. M. M. Parikh | 100 
_ Dr. B. H. Nanavati 100 
Seva Samiti, Mathura ( through Sheth . 
Sakarlal. Balabhai ) 100 
Bai Saku, widow of Hargovindas Jamnadas 100 
Behn (through Sarabhai) | 100 
Mr. Hormasji P. Chaiwala 100 
Mr. Mohamed Nazir J. Sheikh , 100 
Mr. Velchand Umedchand 100 
Mr. Bhailal Sarabhai 100: 
Mr. Kalidas Jaskaran 100 
Mr. Bhaskarrao Motilal Mehta 100 
Mr..Tulsidas Jasraj 100 
Mr. Nathubhai Motichand Shah 100 
Mr. Jivanlal Vrajrai Desai 100 
‘Mr. S. S. Desai 100 
Mr. Popatlal Amthashah 100 
Mr. Manilal Mohanlal Shah 100 
Mr. U. M.- Thakar 100 
Mr. S. G. Kharkar 100 
Mr. Ramaniklal Jadavrai Thakor 100 
Sheth Abdul Kadar Abdul Satar 100 
Jhaveri Lalbhai Maganlal 100 
Harilal Maganilal 100 
Mr. Nasaravanji H. Anklesaria 100 
D. B. Govindrao Ramachandra 100 
Mr. Beharamji Sorabji Lalkaka 100 
Mr. Ardeshar Marnchersha Gagrat 100 
Mr. R. S. Broomfield | 100 
Major Kandi 100 


Donation Fund: Total Rs. 2,74,436 


On page 290 of our last issue the entry ‘ Ambalal 
Shankarbhai Patel, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, Rs. 50° 
should be read ‘Khushaldas Gokaldas Patel (through 
Ambalal Shankarbhai Patel) Ahmedabad Rs, 50." 
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Edited by M. K..Gandhi 
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The Story of 2 
My Experiments with Truth 


? is 


Location in Flames 

Though my co-workers ard I were relieved of the 

charge of patients, there were many thirgs arising out 
of the black plague still to be disposed of. 

I have dealt with the negligence of the Municipality 

about the Iccation. But it was wide awake so far as 

the health of its white citizens was concerned. ‘It: had 


_-Bpent large amecunts for the preservation of the health 


of its whife citizens, and now it poured money like 
Water for scotching the plague. Ia spite of the many 
sing Of omission and commission against the Indians 
that I laid at the door cf the Manicipality, I could 
not help commerding its solicitude fer the white citizens 
and I revdered it a3 much help es I could in its laudable 
efforts. I have an impression that if I had withheld 
my cc-operation, 
difheult for the Municipality, and it would not havo 
hesitated to use aimed force and do-iis worst. 


Bat all that was averted. The Monicipsl authorities 
were pleated over the Indiars’ behaviour and much of 
the future work regardirg plegne measures wes simpli- 
fied. I used all the irflaence I conld command with 
the Indians to make them submit to the requirements 
of the Manicipality. It was far frcm easy for the 
Indians to go all that length, but I do not remember 
apy one havirg resisted my advice. ; 


The location was put ucder a strong guard, passage 
in and out heing made impossible without pormission. 
My co-workers and I had free permits of entry and 
exit. The object was to make ail the 
population to vacate it and liye under canvas for three 
weeks in an Gpen plain about thirteen miles from 
Johannesburg and then io set fire to the location. 
The settling down under canvas with provisions and 
other necessaries was bound to take some time, and a 
guard became necessary. during the ixterval. 

The people were in an awful fright, but my constant 
presence was a consola'isn to them. Many of the poor 
people used to hoard their scanty savings underground. 
This had to de unearthed. They had no bank, they 
knew none. I became their bank. Streams of money 
poured into my office. I could not possibly charge any 


the task would have -bsen more 


_ mirth. 


location , 


{ By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV— CHAPTER XVII 


fees for my labours in such a crisis. T coped with the 
work somehow. J knew my bank manager very well. 
I told him that I would have to depesit with him these 
moneys. The banks were by no means anxious to accept 
large amounts of capper and silver. There was also 
the fear of bank clerks refusing to touch money coming 
from a plague-affected area. But the maneger accom- 
modated me in every way. It was decided to disinfect 
all the money before Sferding it to the bank. Nearly 
sixty thousard pounds were thus deposited, so far as I 
can remember. I advised such of them a3 had 


enough money to place it as fixed deposit, and they 


accepted the advice. The result was some people 


became thus accustomed to invest their money in 
banks. eee. 


The Iccation residents were removed by special 
train to Klipsproot Farm near Johapnesburg where 
they were supplied with provisions by the Municipality 
at its expense. .This city under canvas looked like a 
military camp. The people who were unaccastomed to 
this camp life were distressed and astonished over the 
arrangements, but they had not to prt up with any 
particular irconvenience. I used to cycle to thom 
orce ever day. Three weeks’ stay in the open air 
evidently improved their health. Withig tient y-four 
hours. of their stay they forgot all their misery 
and -began to live merrily. Whenever I went there 
I found “ them enjoying themselves with sosg and 

So far as I reco}lect the lceation was put to the 
flames on the very next day of its evacuation. The 
Municipality shcwed not the slightest inclination to 
save anything from the corflegration. About this very 
time, and for the same reason, the Municipslity had 
burnt dewn all its timber in the market, and incurred 
a loss of about ten thourand pounds. The reason for 
this drastic step was the discovery of scme dead rats 
in the market. 

The Municipality had to go in for heavy expendi- 
ture, but it successfully arrested the further progress 
of the plague, and the city breathed freely once 
more. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 

Srd'to 9th Sept,—Madras, students Rs. 2,199-14-4, 
General Purse Rs. 15,948-5-4; M & S. M.Ry. 
workmen Rs. 100-C-0; Puruswakkam work- 
men Rs. 230-1-0; Gujaratis and Marwadis 
Rs. 1,608-2~6. Total Rs. 20,186-7-2. 

“7th Sept.—Tiruvallar, Rs. 775-13-5. 

8th Sept.—Poonamallee, Rs. 369-3-4. 

8th Sept.—Conjeévaram, Rs. 1,327-14-3; Conjee- 
varam students, Rs. 82-15-6; Sri Perumbdar, 
Re. 56-7-6; Saigaon through Navashakti 
Rs. 511-12-9. a 

Madras 
Having addressed tens of thourands of people in 


some of the villages of the Presidency, Gandhiji came to © 


Madras on the 3rd of September. The difference between 
the city and the village was all the more pressingly 
visible, after 0 many months of stay in Mysore which 
in spite of its cities has preserved some of its natural 
rural simplicity. The village gives the mest, and gets 
the least; the city demands the most, returning the 
least. And the representative of Daridranarayan and 
the self-appointed Vakil of the Indian villages fares 
no better than the villages themselves. In the village 
the curious do often vex with their craze for darshan, 
but in the city the ‘ respectable’ curious successfully 
extort meetings from you. Meetings on all conceivable 
pretexts are asked for, no matter what happens to the 
poor speaker. Thus during the three or four days of 
his stay in Madras, the city had acarnival of speeches, 
Gandhiji burning the candle at both ends!‘ No less 
than seventeen meetings, of students, of labourers, of 
ladies, of: young Christianr, of ‘prohibitionis!s’ and 
various other peoplé. Then there were the young men 
aiming at the removal of the infamous Neill statue. In 
two heart to heart chats of-over two hours he chastened 
them and chid them, encouraged them and warned 
them, and appealed to them to realise the meaving 
and implications of Satyagraha and to eschew :1l bluff 
and bluster and camouflage and to act with trath, 
honour and dignity. : 

But whether Madras makes an adequate return for 
all this exaction or not, I must not be unfair to the 
city. A purse of over Rs. 20,000, in view of a local 
Government inimical to the cause of Khadi, was not 
bad, and though the students could have done imuch 
more, their purse aggregating over Rs..2,000 was xot 
inconsiderable. I wonder if any” college in, the Bombay 
Presidency bas had the courage to have the privilege 
of contributing to the Khadi fond. Labour gave 
nearly Rs. 1,000. The Mysore Railway Union men 
have effectively adopted the chit systém of purchasing 
Khadi, and no less than a hundred men benefit by the 
co-operative effort. The local Khadi shops have steady 
sales, and during the week students in college hostels 
invited Sjt. Varadachari to pay them a visit with hig 
Khadi van, which he did and had good business, 
Mrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, our kind hostess, who has 
more than made up for the absence of her husband in 
Simla, has been getting a fair number of castomers at 
her honse for the purchase of Mithuben Petit’s beautiful 
patterns. The familiar old figure of a retired official 
coming with his beautifully spun yarn and his offering 
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‘for the poor was to be seen also this year, with this 


difference that he had added to his usual offering for 
Khadi Rs. 50 more for the Gujarat Fiocd Relief. May 
he Jive long to be an example and inspiration to the 
people around him. And there is Sit. Bhashyam 
Ayyangar with his faith undimmed in Khedi and trying 
his best to keep the flag flyivg. 
The Speeches 

During the three or four days packed with 
programmes in Madras, Gandhiji poured ont his life-blood 
before his audiences, identifying himself with them 
with an astonishing quickness, taking them into his 
confidence as regards the various incidents of his life, 
and speaking with an intensity of fire and passion 
unknown before. Now it is a meeting of the Young Men's 
Christian Asscciation, and the President asks for a 
religious discourse. He allows himself the liberty of 
thinking aloud befcre them, shares his most sacred 
experiences with them and taking as his text a famous 
yerse in the Bible delivers a lay sermon which, if the 
andience were in earnest, they will long yemmember. 
Then it is a meeting of prohibitionists. He speaks 
with fierceness over a topic about which there can 
bs no room for patience, ard goes for all chose who 
are trifling with the problem. ‘Ask the wife of a 
drunkard to ba patient, and sea what she will think 
of you. Well, I happen to be the wife of thousands 
of drunkards, -and I carnot be patient.’ ‘I would 
rather have India reduced +0 a state of pauperism, 
than have thousands of drunkards in our midst. I 
would rather have India without education if that 
is the price to be paid for making it dry,’ he exclaims 
in holy rage: The students not satisfied with one 


meeting have three, and have three ovipourings of a 
“heart burning for their 


moral awakening ard uplift, 
and attuned to the surroundings in which they were 
delivered. Many of the older people must have envied 
their lot and said: ‘But oh! to be young is very 
heaven!’ , 2 

Let the privileged student read over and over again 
some cf the speeches of the week, and keep engraved 
on the tables of his heart some of the sentences 
at least: ° 

‘‘ Whenevor the Devil possesses you and ycu simply 
think of yourself, and not of your country, just think 
of what I have ssid to ycu this evening. Remember 
the debt which you are incurring from day to day 
whilst you are receiving your ‘education, ard may the 
memory of that debt keep you from eyery temptation.” 

‘‘Keonomics to be worth anythirg must be capable 
of being reduced. to terms Of religion or spirituality.” 


“Tf you will live up to your name ‘ Hindu,’ yeu 
would be expected to show Hindu culture at its best 
in every one of your ects.” 

“Study Sanskrit if only for the sake of learning 
the Gita.” 

““Handspun yarn spun by the sacred hands of a 
poor woman has a history behind it. Calico has none.” 

“Can you say you are getting true education if 
you have not learnt to master your passions ?” 

‘“Satyagraha abhors secrecy. It is the openest form 
of warfare I haye known. Similarly Satyagraha abhors 
cowardice, and he who preaches it with any selfishness 
about him damns himself,” 
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Above all let young and old guard themselves 
against lip-professions of ‘fellowship’ and doing ‘the will 
of the Lord,’ of being a ‘Hindu’ or a ‘Brahman,’ and 
let every one treasure the warning that Gandhiji has 
sounded, not only for Madras but for the whole nation 
in words of pathetic fire: “I want you to act up to 
your profession. I do not want it to bo said of you 
that you gave this money merely to bamboozle me, 
that you do not want to wear Khadi, and that you 
have no belief in it. Dd not falfil the prophesy of a 
distinguisked Tamil friend that when I die there will be 
no need of any other firewood to reduce my corpse to 
ashes, but the wood that will be collected out of the 
Spinning wheels I am distributing.” 


With the Cobblers 


Out of the many meetings of the humbler folk that 
he addressed during the week, the one most notable 
was that of the cobblers. Some of these, it would 
appear, got scent of the fact that Gandhiji was wearing 
tattered sandals, as he had no other pair made of dead 
cattle hide. Two of them prepared a fire pair of 
Sandals, aud cume to Gandhiji with their offering. 
They had along talk and after they heard him, they 
expressed their readiness to pledge themseives to use 
nothing but dead cattle hide, and to get many more 
to take the pledges. So Ganrdhiji went to their 
quarters; he had a long talk with them, and saw that 
Situated ag they were, it wes difficult for them to 
fulfil the pledge of exclusively using dead cattle 
hide. He saw his moral difficulty, felt as though God 
had intervened, ard he asked them not to take 
the pledge, but to keep it as an cbjective, and do 
without the slanghtered hide. It took him long to 
explain to these simple people the implications of the 
vow they had thought of taking, 
quently late in keeping the engegement of the day, 
viz. with the International Fellowship Asscciation. 
‘Iam sorry I have been unconscionably late,’ he 
explained, ‘but you will be glad when I tell you why 
I have been late. I have been, at the cost of your 
time, instrumental in saving cobbler friends from 
hastily taking a vow they could not have kept. There- 
in you have had a striking illustration of Fellowship.’ 


and he was conse- 


Tiruvallur and Conjeevaram 


Wedged between some of the Madras engagements 
were visits to Tiruvallor and Conjeevaram. “At the 
fornter place Miss Tweedle of the Wesleyan Mission who 
is in charge of an industrial school kindly offered her 
hospitality. It is a school where weaving, lace-making, 
knitting and embroidery work are tanght to men and 
women in the vicinity. It is a great help to them, but 
spinning is not yet the centre of the whole activity. 
A notable feature cf the place was said to be the fact, 
that men and women could profit by the institution 
withcut having to give up their religions, and many 
religions and castes were represented there. ‘The 
arrangement is more a result of necessity than deliberate. 
For I was told it was otherwise impossible to induce 
any one to come to the institution. How one wishes 
the missionaries adopted this tolerance and restraint as 
a deliberate policy. At Poonamallee the pastor who 
complained that he did not get the co-operation from 
the people was plainly told by Gandhiji-: 


‘It is no wonder. The Hindus suspect you of having 
designs on their children. Unless you do. your work 
Without aiming at proselytising, you cannot expect to 
get co-operation. Let your work tell, and let it be its 


own reward.’ M. D- 
Ahinsa in Islam 
III 
Finally it must be observed that the Prophet, no 
less than the other prophets of the world, was & 


kelicver in the doctrine-cf non-violence, forgivenets of 
injuries and returning good for evil. Said he: 


‘Turn aside evil with that which is better’ (Koran 
XX 11-98), } 
‘Do you pass over and pardon offences. Detire ye 


not that God should forgive you? (Ibid XXIV-—22) 
- ‘A Paradise, vast as the heavens and the earth, is 


prepared for those who master their anger and’ > 
men (Ibid I{I-128). 


“*A perfect Muslim is he from whose tongue and 
hands mankind is tafe.’ Cf. yeqalfgna ate: 1 afat 1 

‘Son,’ addressing Anas, -if yon are able, keep your 
heart, from. morning till night,’ and from night till 
morning, free from malice towards.any ore. This is 
one of.my laws, and he who loveth my laws verily 
lopveth me.’ : 
- ‘Whoever abandons enmity shall have a house 
built for him in the centre of Paradise.’ 

‘Say not, if people do good to us, we will do good 
to them, and if people oppress us, we will oppress 
them: but rescive that if people do. good to you, you 
will do gocd to os ard if they oppress you, oppress 
them not again.’ 

‘If a man cannot, give Sinte or assist the oppressed 
lei him withhold himself from doing harm to people; 
for verily that is as alms and charity for him.’ 

‘Verily those who ‘are patient in adversity and 
“forgive wrongs, are the doers of excellence.’ 

‘There is no mah who is wounded and pardoneth 
the giver of the wound but God will exalt his dignity 
and diminish his faults.’ 

‘That person is most respectable near God, who 
pardoneth, when he hath him in his power, him who 
shall have injured him.’ 

‘He is not a perfect performer of propinquity who 


‘doeth good to his relatives as they do to him; but he 


is perfect who doeth good to them when they do it 
not to him.’ 

In answer to some one who asked, ‘If I stop with 
a man, and he doth not entertain me, and he afters 
wards stoppeth at my house, am I to entertain him or 
act with him as he did with me?’ the Prophet said, 
‘Eutertain hiw.’ 

‘Be kind to man on earth, whether good or bad} 
and being kind to the bad is to withhold them from 
badness, so that those who are in Heaven may be kind 
to you.’ | 

‘Jf a man abuse thee, and lay open a vice which 
ho knoweth in thee, then do not discloge one which 
thou knowest in him.’ 

‘My cherisher has ordered me among other things: 
(1) to benefit my relations and kindred, who do not 
benefit me, (2) to give alms to him who refuseth me, 
aud (3) to forgive him who injureth me.’ 

VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


PLES ready for sale 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispieco photograph of Gandhiji. Prica 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0—12-0 for p:cking and postage. Rs. 6-8-0 
by V.P.P. Price for foreiga countries 10s. or $3 post free. 

Readers are particularly requested to send ther 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 
letters. 2 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 


For trade-terms apply to 
Manager Young India 
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Drain Inspector's Report 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


"" On the lips of the good vice becomes virtue, 

“And even virtue appears as vice in the mouth of jhe oxal: 
minded: this need not surprise us. 

“ For, do not the mighty clouds drink the sali watérs of the 
ocean and return it as sweet refreshing rain, 


“ And does not the cobra, drinking sweet mili, beck: ES forth as 


the deadlist- poison ?” 
“Rivers drink not of their own waiers, ‘the irees do not | themselves 
eal the fruit which they bear, 


“ Nor do the clouds partake of the grains they grow; ‘even so the 


good devote their, powers to the good of others,” * 

Several ccrrespqndents have sent me  enttings 
containing reviews of, or protests against, Miss Mayo's 
Mother India.. A few have in addition asked me to 
give my own opinion. on it. An enraged correspondent 
from London asks me to give him answers to several 
questions that he has framed upon the authoress’s 
references to me. Miss Mayo has herself fayoured me 
with a copy of her book. 


I would certainty not. have made time, especially ° 


when I have only limited energy, and caution has been 
enjoined upon me by medical friends against overwork, 
to read the book during my tour. But these -letters 
made it obligatory on me to read the book at once. 

“The book is cleverly and powerfully written. The 
carefully chosen quotations give it the appearance of 
a truthful book. But the impression it leave. on my 
mind is, that it is the report of a drain inspector sent 
out with the one purpose of upening and examining the 
drains of the country to be reported upon, or +0 give 
a graphic description of the stench exbuded by the 
opened drains. If Miss Mayo had confessed that she 
had gone to India merely to open out and examine 
the drains of India, there would perhaps be little to 
complain about her compilation. But she says in effect 
with a certain amount of triumph, ‘The drains are 
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Trae, in the concluding chapter there is a caution. 
Bat hot cautioa is cleverly made to enforce her 
Eweeping condemnation. I feel that no one who has 
any knowledge of India can possibly accept her terrible 


India.’ 


aceusations egoinst the thought and the life of the 


people of this unheppy country. 

The book is without doubt untrathful, be the facts 
stated ever so trathful. If I open out and describe 
with pnuciilious care all the stench exhuded 
from the drains of London and gay ‘“ Behold London,” 
my facts willbe incepable of challenge, but my jadg- 
ment will be rightly condemned as a travesty of truth. 


- Miss Mayo’s book is nothing beiter, nothing else. 


The authoress says she. was dissatisfied with the 
literature she read about India, and so she came to 
India “to see what a volunteer unsubsidized, uncommitted 
and upattached, asphen cbserve of common things in 
daily human life.’ 


After having read the book with great attention, 
_ I regret to say that I find it difficult to accept this 


claim. Unsubsidized she may be. Uncommitted and 
unattached she certainly fails to show herself in any 
page. We in India are accustomed to interested publi- 
cations patronised, — ‘ patronised’ is accepted as an 
elegant synonym ‘for ‘ subsidised, ’—by the Government. 


“We have beeome used to understanding from pre-British 


days, that the art ( perfected by the British ) of 
government includes the harnessing of the secret 
services of men learned, and reported to be honest and 
honourable for shadowing suspects and for writing up 
the virtues of the Government of the day as if the 


certificate had come frcm disinterested quarters. I hope 


ihat Miss Mayo will not take cflence if she comes” 
under the shadow of such suspicion. It may be scme 


consolation to her to know that even some of the best 


English friends of India have been so suspected. 
Bat ruling out of consideration the suspicion, it 


remains to be seen why she has wriitex this untruthfal 


book. It is dovbly untruthful. It is untruthful in that 
she condemns -a_whole nation or in her words ‘ the 


‘peoples of India’ (she will not have us as one nation) 
_ practically without any reservation a3 to their fanitation, 


morals, religioa etc. It is also untruthful because she 
claims for the British Government merits which cannot 
be sustained and which many aa honest British officer 
would blush to see the Government credited with. | 

If she is not subsidised, Miss Mayo is an avowed 
Indophobe and Anglophil refusing to see anythicg good 
about Indians and anything bad about the British and 
their rule. 

She does not give one an elevated idea of Western 
standard of judgment. Though she represents a class 
of sensational writers in the West, it is a class that, 
I flatter myself with the belief, is on the wane. There 
is a growing body of Americans who hate anything 
sensational, smart cr crcoked. But the pity of it is 
that there are still thousands in the West who delight 
in ‘shilling shcckers.’ Nor are all the suthoress’s 
quotations or isolated facts truthfully stated. I propose 
to pick up those I have personal knowledge of. The 
book bristles with quotations torn from their contexts 
and with extracts which have been authoritatively 
challenged. 

The authoress has violated all sense of propriety 
by associating the Poet's name with child-marriage, 
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The Poet has indeed referred to early marriage as not 
an undesirable institution. But there is a world of 
pipereriee between child-marrisge end early marriage. 
If she had tsken the trouble of making the acquaintance 
of the free and freedom-loving girls and women of 
Shantiniketan, she would haye knowa the Poet's meaning 
of early marriage. 

She has done me the honour of quoting me 
frequently in support of her argument. Any person 
who collects extracts from a reformer’s diary, tears 
them from their context and prcceeds to condemn, on 
the strength of these, the people in whose midst the 
reformer has worked, would get no hearing from sane 
and utbiassed readers or hearer?. But in her hurry to 
see everything Indian in a bad light, she has not only 
taken liberty with my writings, but she has not thought 
it necersary even to verify through me certain things 
ascribed by her or others to me. In fact she has 
combined in her own person what we understand in 
India the judicial and the executive officer. She is 
both the prosecutor and the judge. She has described 
the visit to me, and informed her readers that there 
are always: with me two “secretaries” who write down 
every word I say.’ I-know that this is not a wilful 

perversion of facts. Nevertheless the statement is not 
true. I beg to inform her, that I have no one near 
me who has been appointed or is expected to write 
down every word that I say. I have by me a co-worker 


called Mahadev Desai who is striving to out-Boswell — 


Boswell ard does, whenever he is near me, take down 
whatever he considers to be wisdom dropping from my 
lips. Ican’t-repol his advances,even if I would, for the 
relationship between us is, like the Hindu marriage, 
indissoluble. 
is described by her at pages 387-88. She ascribes 
to the Poot ‘a fervent declaration that Ayurvedic 
science surpasses anything that the West can offer’ 
( She has this time no quotation to back her state- 
ment). Then she quotes my opinion that hospitals 
are institutions for propagating sin, and then distoris 
out of all recognition a sacred incident, honourable to 
the Britizh surgeons ard, I hope, to myself. I must 
ask the reader to excuse me for giving the full 
quotation frem the book: 

«Ag he happened to be in the prison. at the 
time, a British surgeon of the Indian Medical 
Service. came straightaway to see him. 

‘Mr..Gandhi,’ said the surgeon, 
was then reported, ‘I am sorry to tell you that 
‘you have appendicitis. If you were my. patient, I 
should operate.at once. 
_.prefer to callin your Ayurvedic physician.’ 
«Mr, Gandhi proved otherwise minded. 

«J should prefer not to operate,’ pursued the 
surgeon, ‘because in case the outcome should 
be unfortunate, all your friendes will lay it as a 
charge of malicious intent against us whose daty 
is to care for you.’ : 

" «eT you will only consent to operate,’ pleaded 
Mr. Gandhi, ‘I will call in my friends, now, and 
explain to them that you do so at my request.’ 

“Sq Mr.Gandhi wilfully went to an ‘ insti- 
tution for propagating sin,’ was operated vpon by one 
of the ‘worst of all,’ an officer of: the Indian 


But the real crime committed against me 


as the incident 


But you will probably. 


Medical Service and was attentively uursed through 
convalescence by an Epglish Sister whom he is 
understood to kave thought after all rather a 
‘usefol sort of porscn.’” 


This is a travesty of truth. I shall confine myeelf 
to correcting only what is libellous and not the other 
inaccuracies. There was no question here of calling 
in any Ayurvedic physician. Col. Maddock who performed 
the operation had the right, if he had £0 chosen, to 
perform the oparation without a reference {0 me, and 
even in spite of me. But he and Surgeon-General Hooton 
showed a delicate consideration to mo, and asked ‘me 
whether I would wait for my own doctors who were 
known to them and who were also trained in the 
Western medical and surgical scierce. I weuld not be 
behind-hand in returzing their courtesy and consideration, 
and I immediately told them that they could 
perform the operation without waiting for my doc:ors 
to whem they had telegraphed, and that I would gladly 
give them a note for their protection in the event of 
the operation miscarrying. I endeavoured to show that 
I hed no distrast either in their abiity or their 
good faith. It was to me a happy: opportunity of 
demonstrating my personal goodwill. 


So far a3 my opinion about hospitals and the like is 
concerned, it stands, in spite of my having subjected 
myself and my wards to treatment more than ouce 
by physicians and curgeons, Indian and Huropean, trained 
in the Western school of medicine. Similarly I use 
motor cars and railways, whilss holding to my condem- 
nation of them a3 strongly as ever. I held the body 
itself to be an evil and an impediment in my prdgre3s. 
But I gee no irconsistency in my making use of it 
while it lasts, and trying in the best manzer I know 
to use it for its own destruction. This is a sample of. 


- distortion of which I have a personal knowledge. 


But the book is brimful of descriptions of incidents of 
which an average Indian, at asy rate, has no knowledge. 
Thus she describes an ovation said to have been given 
to the Prince of Wales, of which Indian India has no 
knowledge, but which could not possibly escape it if it 
had happened. A crowd is reported to have fought 


its way to. the Prince's car somewhere in Bombay. . 


“The Police,” Miss Mayo says, “tried vainly to form 


a hedge round the car moving at a crawl unprotected 


now through a solid miass of ‘shouting humanity which 


’ won through to the railway station at last.” Then at 


the railway station while there were three minutes 
for the train to stéam out, the Princo is reported by 
Miss Mayo to have ordered the parriers to be dropped and 
the “mobs” to be let in. The authorers then. proceeds, 
“Like the sweep Of a river in floods, the interminable 
multitude rolled in, and shouted and laughed and wept, 
and when the train started, ran alongside the Royal 
carriage till they could ran n0 more.” All this is 
supposed to have happened in 1921 on the evening of 
November 22nd, whilst the dying embers of the 
riots were still hot. There is much of this kind of 
stuff in this romantic chapter, which is headed 
“ Behold a light.” 

The nineteenth chapter is a collection of authorities 
in praise of the achievements of the British Government, 
almost every one of which has been repeatedly challenged 
both by English and Indian writers of unimpeachable 


310 
integrity. The seventeenth chapter is written to show 
that we are a ‘world-menace.” If a3 a recult of 
Miss Mayo’s effort the League of Nations is moved to 
declare India a segregated counity unfit for exploitation, 
I have no doubt both the West and the East would 
be the gaivers We may then have our internecine wars. 
Hindus may be eaten up, as the threatens, by the 
hordes from the North-Wesi and Central Asia,— that 
Were a yositicn infinitely superior to one cf ever-growing 
emascu'ation. Even as electrocution is a humaner method 
of killing than the torturcus method of recasting alive, 
£0 would a sudden overwkelmirg swcop from Central 
Asia upon the onresisting, insanitary, superstitious and 
sexuality-ridden Hindus, as Miss Mayo dercribes us to 
be, be a humane deliverance from the living and 
ignomin‘ous death which we are going through at the 
present moment. Usforiunately, however, such is not 
Miss Mayo’s goal. Her case is to perpetuate white 
domination in India on the plea of India’s unfitness 
to rule herself. 

The picturesque statements that this clever authoress 
puts into the months of the various characters read 
like 80 many pages from a sensational novel in which 
no regard has to ke paid to truth. Many of her 
Btatemenis seem to me te be atterly unworthy of 
belief and do not put the men ard women to whom 
they are ascribed in a favourable light. Take for 
instance this statement put in the mouth of a prince : 

“* Our treaties are with the Crown of England,’ 
one of them said to me, with ircisive calm. ‘The 

Princes of India made no treaty with a Government 

that included Bengali babus. We shall cever deal 

with this new lot of Jacks-in-office. While Britein 

Stays, Britain will send us English gentlemen to 

speak for the King Emperor, and all will be as it 

should be between friends. If Britain leaves, we, 
the prinees will know how to straighten out India, 

even as princes should.’” Page 316. 

However fallen Indian princes may be, I should want 
unimpeachable evidence before I could believe that 
there can be in India a Prince £0 degraded as to make 
Buch a statement. Needless to Say the aathoress does 
not give the name of the prince. 

A still more scandalous statement Occurs 02 page 314 
and reads as follows: 

“* His Highness does not believe,’ raid the 

Dewan, ‘that Britain is going to leave India. But 
still, under this new regime in Eaoglanj, they may 
be s0 ill-advised. So His Highness is getting his 
troops in shape, accumulatirg munitions and coining 
silver. And if the English do 0, three months 
afterward, cot a rupee or a virgin will ba left in 
all Bengal.’ ” 


The reader is kept in darkness as to the name of 
His Highness or of the enlightened Dewan. 

There are many statemenis which Miss Mayo puts into 
the mouths of Englishmen and Englishwomen living 
in India. Say with reference to these 


or patients ss well as the race to which they belong. 
I should be Sorry indeed to think that there are 
many Englishmen and Englishwomen who say one 
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thing to their Indian friends and another to their 
Western confidants. Those Englishmen and English- 
women who may chance to read the sweepings 
gathered together by Mise Mayo with her muck-rake 
will recognise the statements I have in mind. In 
seeking to see an India degraded Miss Mayo has 
unconsciously degraded tho characters whom she has 
used as her instraments for proving her facts which 
she boasts cannot be ‘disproved or shaken. ’ I hope 
I have given sufficient prima facie proof Bs this 
article to show that many of her facts stand disproved 
even in isolation. Put together they give a wholly 
false picure. 

But why am I writing this article? Not for the 
Indian readers but for the many American and English 
readers who read these pages from week to week 
with sympathy and attention. I warn them against 
believing this book. I do not remember having given 
the message Miss Mayo imputes io me. The only one 
present who tovk any notes at all has no recollection 
cf the message imputed to me. But I do know what 
message I give every American who comes {o see me: 
“ Do not believe newspapers and the catchy literature 
you get in America. But if you want to kuow any- 
thing about India, go to India as students, study India 
for yourself. If you cannot go, make a study of all 
that is written about India for her and sgainst her and 
then form your own conclusions. The ordinary litera- 
ture you get is either exaggerated vilification of India 
or exaggerated praise.” I warn Americans and English- 
men agairst copying Miss Mayo. She came rot with 
an open mind as she claims, but with her preconceived 
notions and prejudices which sho betrays on every page, 
not excluding even the introductory chapter in which 
she recites the claim. She came to India not to see 
things with her own eyes, but to gather material three 
fourths of which she could as well have gathered in 
America. 

That a book like Miss 
« large circulation furnishes 
Western literature and culture. 

I am writing this article also in the hope, be it 


Mayo’s can command 
a sid commentary on 


_ ever 80 distant, that Miss Mayo herself may relent 


and repent of having done, I hope unconscicusly, 
atrocious injustice to an ancient people and equally 
atrocious injustice to the Americans by having exploited 
her undoubted ability to prejudice without warrant 
their minds against India. 

The irony of it all is that she has inscribed this 
book ‘To the peoples of India.’ She has certainly not 
written it as a reformer, and out of love. If I am 
mistaken in my estimate let her come back io India. 
Let her subject herself to cross-examination, and if her 
Statements escape unhurt through the fire of cross- 
examinaticn, let her live in our midst and reform our 
lives. So much for Miss Mayo and her readers. 

I must now come t> the other side of the picture. 
Whilst I consider the book to be unfit to bs placed 
before Americans and Englishmen (for it can do ro good 
to them ), it is a book that every Indian can read with 
Some degree of profit. We may repudiate the charge as it 
has bsen framed by her, but we may not repudiate the 
substance underlying the many allegations she has made. 
It is a good thing to gee Ourselves as others see ns. 
We need not even examine the motive with which the 
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book is written. A cautious reformer may make some 


use of it. 
There are statements in it which demand 
iBvestigation. For instance she says that the Vaishnava 


mark has an obscene meaning. I ama born Vaishnavite. 
I have perfect recollection of my visits to Vaishnava 
temples. Mine were orthodox people. 1 used to have 
the mark myself as a child, but neither I nor apy one 
else in our family ever knew that this karmless and 
rather elegant-looking mark had any obscene significance 
at all. I asked a party of Vaishnavites in Madras 
where this article is being written, They knew nothing 
about the alleged obscene significance. I do not there- 
fore suggest that it never had such significance. But 
I do suggest that millions are unware of the obscenity 
alleged to be behind it. It has remained for our Western 
visitors to acquaint us with the obscenity of many 
practices which we have hitherto innocently indulged 
in. It was in a missionary book that I first learnt 
that Shivalingam had any cbscene significance at all, 
and even now when I see a Shivalingam neither the 
shape nor the asscciation in which I see it suggests 
any obscenity. It was again in a missionary book that 
I learnt that the temp'es in Orissa were disfigured 
with obscere statues. When I went to Puri it was 
not without an effort that I was able to cee those 
things. But I do know that the thousands who flock 
to the temple know nothing about the obsceniiy 
surrounding these figures. The people are unprepared 
and the figures do not obtrude 
gaze. 

But let us not resent being made aware of the 
dark side of the picture wherever it exists. Over- 
drawn her pictures of our insanitation, child- 
marriages etc. undoubtedly are. But let them serve as 
a spur to much greater effort than we have hitherto 
put forth in order to rid society of all cause of reproach. 
Whilst we may be thankful for anything good that 
foreign visitors may be able honestly to say of us, if 
we curb our anger, we shall learn, as I have certainly 
learnt, more from cur critics than from our patrons. 
Our indignation which we are bound to express against 
the slanderous book must not blind us to our obvious 
imperfections and our great limitations. Our anger will 
leave Miss Mayo absolutely unhurt and it will only 
recoil upon ourselves. We too have cur due share of 


themselves upon your 


theughtless readers as the West bas, and in seeking to | 


disprove everything Miss Mayo has written, we shall 
make the reading public believe that we are a race of 
perfect human beings against whom nothing ‘can be 
said, no one can dare say one word. ‘The agitation 
that has been set up against the book is in danger of 
being overdone. ‘There is ro cause for fury. I would 
here close this review which I have urdertaken with 
the greatest reluctance and under great pressure of 


work with a paraphrase of a beautiful couplet frem 
Tulasidas: 


“ Everything created by God, animate or inanimate, 
has its good and bad cide. The wise man, like the 
fabled bird which separating the cream of milk from 
its water helps himself to the cream leaving the water 
alone, will take the good from everything leaving the 


bad alone.” * | 
x Westar aig faq fre BAK 
aa ¢a am vefe va ote aft far | 
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| Two Speeches: 
[ With the number of speeches that Gandhiji has 
been addressing these days, the readers of Young 


India, will, I hope, not expect him to write much. 
Some of the fpeeches are as good as articles and 
more, and I am selecting two for this week. M.D.] 


A Religious Discourse 
(At the Young Men’s Christian Association ) 

The Chairman has asked me to give you a religious 
discourse. I do rot know that I have ever given a 
religious discourge, or to put it the other way, I de 
not krow a single speech of mine or a talk of “mine, 
within my cwn recollections, which has not been a re- 
ligious discourse. I think, if I am not deceived, that at 
the back of every word that I have uitered since 
I have known what public life is, and of every act that 
I have done, there has beena religicus consciousness 
and a downright religious motive. My acts may have 
appeared to my audiences or to the readers of the 
word that I have written, political,. economical and 
many other things. But I ask you to accept my word 
that the motive behind every one of them has been 
essentially and predominantly religious. And so is it to 
be this morning. 

When I asked what I was expected to speak about, 
I was told that I was to speak what I liked. Well, 
the message came to me this morning as I was on my 


way to this meetirg and I propose now to think before 
you aloud. 


I had very precious moments with a missionary 
friend in Vellore. I hada heart to heart talk* with the 
students of that place, and the next mornirg I was told 
something like this: ‘Your speech was very nice. 
You talked of the things of the spirit. But how is it 
that in the middle of the+pesech like King Charles’ head 
with the renowned Mr. Dick, Khadi came up? Can you 
explain what connection Khadi can possibly have with 
spirituality?” Then he went or, ‘“ You spoke about 
temperance; that deligated us and it was certainly 
spiritual. You spcke about untouchability, a very fine 
subject for an audience spiritually inclined or for a 
Spiritually inclined man to speak about. But both 
these came in your speech after your message of Khadi. 
It seemed to jar on some of us,” I have given you 
the substance of the conversaticn in my own words 
but faithfolly. I gave the answer that came to me 
at the time and this morning I want to amplify that 
answer. 

Spinning Supremely a Spiritual Message 

It is quite true that I place Khaddar first and then 
only untouchability and tempersnce. All these came at 
the erd of the speech I gave to the students of Vellore, 
in which I mede a fervent eppesl for purity of life and 
told them that withoat purity cf life all their learning 
would be as dust and probably a hindrance to the true 
progress of the world. Then I took up there three 
things and a few more by way of illustration. Throughout 
35 years’ unbroken experience of public service in 
several parts of the world, I have rot yet urderstocd 
that there is anything like ¢fpiritual or moral valre 
apart from work and action. I have often repeated to 
audiences like this that great verre which has always 
remained with me ever since I read it: “Not every 
ore that says unto me Lord, Lord, shell enter the 


* Published in the last issue of Young India, 
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Kingdom of Heaven but he who doeth the will of my 
Father who is in Heaven.” I have not reproduced 
that verse correctly bat you know what that verse is 
and it is so true. I recall to my mind two brilliant 
instances of men in English fublic life who, in their 
own times, were regarded as very great reformers, and 
as pillars of fpirituality. I am now talking to you of 
about 1889 and 1890 when many of you were not born. 
I used to atterd temperance meetings in those days. 
I was interested in that reform. These two pillars of 
Spirituality were supposed to be great temperance 
workers, but they were workers with their speechee. 
They were always in demand when a harapgue was 
required on temperance. I am sorry to have to inform 
you that I was a witness to their fall. Both of them 
were found cut. They were no workery. The words 
God, Lord, Jehovah were on their lips always, but they 
simply adorned their lips, they were not in their 
hearts. They used the temperance platform for their 
own base ends. One of them was a. Sspeculator and 
the other was a moral leper. Perhaps you now under- 
stand what I want to say. In India also, I am not 
able to say that the temperance platform is always’a 


spiritual platform or that the platform of untodchability 


must necessarily be a spiritual platform. I have known, 


‘I know now as Tam talking to you, that both these 


_ platforms are being abured tc-day in this very land 
by several people. Others are using them aright. 
The moral I want to submit to you is that every aat 
may be done, conceived and presented from a spiritual 
Stardpoint or it may have none of it at all. I want 
to claim before ycu tc-day that the message of the 
Spinning whecl snd Khadi is supremely a spiritual 


message; ard itis because it is supremely a spiritual - 


messege for this land that it has got tremendous 
econcmic consequences as algo political consequences. 
_ Economics and Religion 


Oaly the other day, en American friend, 


Prof. Sam Higginbottom, writing to me upona subject in 


which. both he and I are deeply interested, faid,—I 
give you the substance of the letter—I don’t believe 
in a religion bereft of economics. Religion to be worth 
anything must be capable of being reduced when 
neccessary to terms of eccnomicr.” I entirely endorse 
that remark with a big mental reservation. Not that 


Mr. Higginbottom also had- not that reservation. But 


I must not claim to fpeak for him. The mental 
reservation is this, that whereas religion to be worth 


apything must be capable of being reduced to terms © 


of economics, economics, to be ‘worth anything, must 
also be capable of. being reduced to terms of religion 
cr spirituality. Therefore in this: scheme of religion 
cum economics there is no room for exploitation and 
for Americanisation as the techrical term js known. 
As a distinguished son of India put it,—he is no other 
than Sir M. Vishveshvarayya,—whereas an Englishman 
Owns 30° slaves, or igs it 36,—I rpeak Subject to 
correction,—an American owns 33 slaves. Personally, J 
think there is no room in true economics ‘which ig 
convertible with religion for the Owning of slaves 
whether they are human beings, cattle or machinery, 
There is nv room for slavery in economics. Then I 
suggest to you that yon cannot escape Khadi and it 
has the largest limit. Temperance takes in its orbit a 
sertain number of people, It blesses the man who 
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converts the drunkard to. teetotalism, and it undoubtedly 
blesses the drunkard who is so conyerted by the 
word of the reformer. Untouchability takes in its orbit 
at the mest seven crores of people of this unhappy 
land, and not every one of us can do untouchability 
work, You may certainly give the untouchable eda- 
catiop; you may dig wells for him and build temples, 
But these would not make him touchable unless the 
gc-called touchables will came dcewa from their insolent 
heights and brother the untoucheb!e. So you will see 
it is a somewhat complex prcblem for the man and 
woman in the street to handle. And as a man whose 
sole occupation in life is, be it ever fo humble, to find 
out truth, I wes searching for something that every 
one can do without exception,—everybody in this 


room,—that something which would also remedy 
the most deep-seated disease of India. 


The Orbit of Khadi 
And the most deep-seated disease of India is un- 
dcubtedly not drankenness, undoubtedly not untoucha- 
bility, great as those diseases are and greater perhaps. 
for thore who are suffering from them; but when you ~ 
examine the numerical content of this disease, you will 
find with me, if you take any census returns, or apy 


authentic bock on history, such for instance as 


Sir William: Hunter's history, or take the evidence of 
Mr. Higginbottom given before a Commission only 
two years ago,—he said-that the largest number of 


people in India were poverty-stricken, and Sir William 


Hunter gays that one-tenth of the population in India 
is living barely on one meal a day consisting of a 
stale roti and a pinch of dirty salt which perhaps you 
and I will not touch,—that state of things persists in — 
India tc-day. If you were to go into the interior, 
outside the railway track, you will find as I have 
are being reduced to dung-- 
heaps, the villagers are not there, vultures are to be seen. 


because they could not support themselves, and were 
reduced to carcasses. sone ne 


_ India is suffering from menengitis, ard if you will | 
perform the necessary operation and make some return 
to those starving millions to-day, I say there is 


nothing but Khadi for you. And if as men spiritually 


inclined, you will think of those less fortunate than 
you are and who have not even enough to support 
themselves or clothe themselves, if you will. have 
‘an indissoluble bond between them and yourselves, 
‘I. say: onee more there ig nothing for you but 
Khadi. But it jars, and the reason why it jars-is 
that this is a new thing and is a visionary thing, a 
day-dream as. it sppears* +9 many. The missionary 


” friend of Vellore, of whom I spoke about, told me at, 


ihe end of our conversation, “ Yes; but can you’ stem 
the march of modern progress? . Can you put back 
the hands of the clock, and induce people to take to 
your Khadi and make them work on a mere pittance ?” 
All I could say is that this friend did not know his 
India. From the Vellore meeting I went to two places, 
Arcot and Arni. I did not see much cf the pseple 
there, I assure you, bat saw the villagers less well clad 
than Iam. I caw them not in their. tens but in their 
tens of thousands. They were in their rags and their 
wages were practically nil for four months in the 
year. They. gave me of their substance; I was hungrily 


looking at the thing they gave me, They gave me 
not pices; they gave pies, 


: 


' them ? 


- nakedness. 
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God’s Work : 
% Come with me to Orissa in November, to Pari, a 
a place, and a sanatorium, where you will find 
soldiers and the Governor's Tesidence during summer 


“months. Within ten miles’ radius of Puri you will see 


in and bone. With this yery hand I have collected ~ 
od pies from them tied tightly in their rags, and 
their hands were more paralysed than mine were at 
Kolhapur. Talk to them of modern progress. Insult. 


_ them ‘by taking the name of God before them in 


vain. .They will call you and me fiends if we talk 
about God to them. They know, if they know apy 


‘God at all, a God of terror, vengeance, a pitiless tyrant. 


They do not know what love is. What can you do for 
‘Yeu will find it difficalt. to change these 
delightful sisters (pointing to the ladies present.) 
from their silk sadis to coarse Khadi woven by those . 


‘paralytic and crude hands. Khadi is rough! It is too 


heavy ! Silk is soft to be touched and they can wear 
9 yards of silk, but they cannot wear 9 yards of Khadi. 
The poor sisters of Orissa have no sadis; they are in 
rags. But they have not lost all sense of decency, 
but I assure you we have. We are naked in spite of 
our clothing, and they are clothed in spite of their 
ness. It is because of these that I wander about 
from place to place, I humour my people, I humour 
my American friends. I humoured two stripling 
youths from Harvard. When they wanted my 


‘autograph, I said, ‘No autograph for Americans.’ We 


struck a bargain. ‘I give you my autcgrapb; and you 
take to Khadi.’ They have promised and I rely on 
the word of an American gentleman. Many of them 
are doing this work,— make no mistake about. it,— and 
they like it also. SE . 

_ But I cannot be satisfied, not till every man and 
woman in India is working at his or at her wheel. | 
Burn that wheel if you find a better substitute. 


“This is the one and only work which can supply the 


needs of the miilions without disturbing them from 
their homes. It is a mighty task and I know that I 
cannot do it. I know also that God can do it. The 
mightiest and strongest matter is but a tiny affair for 
Him, when it pleases Him. He can destroy them all 


.in the twinkling of an eye, as He has destroyed now 


éhousands ‘of homes in Gujarat and as He had destroyed 
thousands of homes a few years ago in South India. I 
carry this message of Khadi and the spinning wheel with 
the fullest faith in Ged, and therefore in His creation, 
man. You may laugh at me to-day. You may call 
this a sordid.thing. If you like you may distrust me 


‘and say this is scme political schemer who has come 


to place his Khaddar before us, but he has got many 
things up his sleeve. You may misinterpret me and 
my message, You may say: “ We are too weak to do 
these things and too poor.” I know it is possible for 
you to repel me by your arguments and make me 
speechless. But I shall not lose faith in you so long 
as I cannot lose faith in God. It is impossible for me 
to lose that faith, and therefore I cannot lose faith in 
the message of Khadi and the spinning wheel. 

If I have not succeeded in opening out my heart 
to you, and if I have not succeeded in showing to 


you the rock-bottom spirituality of the message of 


Khaddar, I don’t think I shall ever succeed in doing 
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given me for Daridranarayan. 


-- gauge and me as no One 


Swaraj and won't 
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so. All I can say is I mean to succeed. My lips may 
not deliver the true message. God will do it all, io 
whose name I have delivered this message to you. 
God bless you. 
The Students’ Share 
Speaking at Pachiappa’s Oollege, Gandhiji said: 
Meaning of the Purse 

I thank you sincerely for ell the gifts you have 
This is not the first 
time I enter this Hall. It was in 1896 that I entered 
this Hall in connection with the struggle in South 
Africa. »>Dr.Subramania Aiyar of revered memory 
presided at the function. The reason why I recall this 
meeting, is that I made the acquaintance of the students 
of India then for the first time. As you may know I 
am a wmatriculate, and therefore never had any college 
educaticn worth the name in India. Bot when after 
the address was finished and the thanksgiving completed 
I went out to students who were lying in wait for me 
and took away from me all the copies of the green 
pamphlet that I was then circulating throughout India, 
and it was for the sake of those students that I asked 
the late Mr. G. Parameshwaran Pillai, who befriended the 
else did, to print copies and 
circulate them. With supreme pleasure he printed 
10,000 copies of the pamphlet. Such-was the demand 
on the part of the students for understanding the 
situation in South Africa and it pleased me immensely, 
and I said to myself, “* Yes, India may be proud of 
her children and may ba‘e ll her hopes upoa them.” 
Since that time my acquaintance with students has 
been growing in volume and intensity. As I said in . 
Bangalore, more is expected from those who give much, 


_ and since you have given me 80 much you have also 


given me the right to expect much more. I shall 
never be satisfied with all that you could give me. 
You have endorsed some of the work that it has been 
my privilege todo. You have mentioned with affection 
and reverence in your address the name of Daridra- 
narayan and you, Sir ( Principal), have —and I have. 
no doubt with utmost sincerity—endorsed the claim 

that I have made on behalf of the spinning wheel. 
Many of my distinguished and learned countrymen, I 


‘know, have rejecteu that claim, faying that little bit 


of a wheel which was happily put away by our sisters 
and our mothers could never lead to the attainment of 
Swaraj. And yet you have endorsed that claim and 
pleased me immensely. Though you, students, have 
not said as much in your address, yet you have said 


- gufficient in it to warrant the belief that you have in 


your hearts a real corner for the spinning wheel. Let 
not therefore this purse be the first and last demon- 
stration of your affection for the spinning wheel. I tell 
you it would be an embarrassment for me if it is the 
last demonstration of your sffection; for I shall have 
no use for the money if the Khadi that may be produced 
through the distribution of that money amongst the 
starving millions is not used by you. After all a. lip pro- 
fession of faith in the charkha and the throwing of a 
few rupees at me in a patronising ‘manner won't bring 
solve the problem of the ever- 
deepening poverty of the toiling and starving millions. 
I want to correct myself. I have said toiling millions. 
I wieh that it was a true description. Unfortunately, as 
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we have not revised our tastes about clothing, we have made 
it impossible for these starving millions to toil throughout 
the year. We have imposed upon them a vacation, 
which they do uot need, for at least four months in 
the year. This is pot a figment of my imagination, 
but it is a trath repeated by many English administrators, 
if you reject the testimony vf your own countrymen 
who have moved in the midst of these masses. So 
then if I take this purre away end distribute it amongst 
the stafving sisters, it does not solve the question. On 
the contrary it will impoverish their soul. They will 
become beggars ani get into the habit of living upon 
charity. Heaven help the man, the woman or the 
nation that learns to live cn charity. What you and 
I wavt to do is to provide work for those sisters of 
ours living protected in their own homes, ard this is the 
only work that you can provide them with. It is digni- 
fied ani honest work, and it is good enough work. 
One anna may mesn nothing to you. You will throw 
it away in getting into a tram car end lazily passing 
your time instead of taking exercise for 2, 3, 4 or 5 miles 
as the case may be. But when it finds its way into 
the pockets of ore poor sister it fructifies. She labours 
for it and she gives me beaxtifel yarn spun by her 
sacred hands, a yarn that has a history behind it. It 
is a thread worth weavirg a garment cut of for princes 
and potentates. A piece of celico from a mill has no 
such history behind it. I must net detein you over 
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this one theme, great as it is for me, and though it . 


engroszes practically the whole of my time. This purse 
of yours will not be a help but @ hindrance to me if it 
is not an earnest of your determination henceforth, if 
you have not it already, that you are not going to wear 
anything else but Khadi. 

Let me not be deluded into the hbelicf that you 
believe in ihis gospel of Khadi. because you give me 
the purse and because you applaud me. I want you to 
act up to your profession. I do not want it to be said 
of you,—the salt of India—that you gave this money 
merely to bamboozle me, ibat you do not want to wear 
Khadi and that you have no belief in it. Do not fulfil 
the prophecy that had been made by a distinguished 
son of Tamil Nadu and a friend of mine. He has said 
that when I die I will not noed amy other firewoed 
to reduce my corpse to azhes but the wood that will 
be collected out cf the spinning wheels thet 
IT am now distributing. He has no faith in the charkha 
and he thinks that those who utter the name of the 
charkha do sc merely cut of respect for me. It is an 
honest opinior. It will be | great national tragedy if 
the Khadi msvement turns out to be that and you will 
haye been direct; contributors to tho tragedy and _parti- 
cipators in that crime. It will bea national suicide. If 
you have no livirg faith in the charkha reject it. It 
would be a truer demonstration of your love, you will 
open my eyes and I shall go about my way crying 
hoarse in the wilderness: ‘ You have rejected the charkha 
and thereby you have rejected Daridranarayan.” But 
gaye me and seve yourselves the pain, the degradation and 
the humiliation that await us if there is any delusion 
or camouflage aboot this. This is one thing. But there 
are meny things more in your address. 

Brahmanism or Animalism 

You have mentioned there child-marriage and child- 

widows. A learned Tamilian has written to me to address 
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students on child-widows. He has said that the 
hardships of child-widows in this presidency are far 
greater than those of child-widows in other parts of 
India.. I have not been able to test the troth of this 
statement. You should know that better than I do. 


“But what I would like you, young men around me, to do 


is that you should have a touch of chivalry about you. 
If you have that, I have a great suggestion to offer. 
I hope the majority of you are unmarried, and a fair 
number of you are also Brahmacharis.’ I have to-say 
ta fair number’ because I know students; a student who 
casts his lustfal eyes upcn his sister is not a Brahméhari. 
I want you to make this sacred rerolve that, you are 
not going to marry a girl who is not a widow, you will 
seek out a widow girl and if yon osnnot get a widow 
gizl you are not going to marry at all. Make that 
determination, announce it to the world, announce it to 
your parents if you have them or to your sisters. I 
call them widow-girls by way of correction because I 
believe that a child ten or fifteen years old, who was 
no consenting party to the so-called marriage, who 
having married, having never lived with the so-called 
husband, is suddenly declared to be a widow, is not, a 
widow. It is ap abuse of the term, abuse of language 
and a sacrilege. The word “widow” in Hinduism has’a 
secred odour about it. I am a worshipper of a true 
widow like the late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade who knew 
what it was to be a widow. But a child 9 years 
old knows nothing of what a husband should be. If 
it is not true that there sre such child-widows in the 
presidency, then my caze falls to the grouud. But if there 
are such child-widows, it becomes your sacred duty to make 
the determination to marry a girl widow if you want 


to rid ourselves of this curse. I am superstitious 
enovgh to believe that all such sips that a nation 


commits react upon it physically. I believe that all 
these sins cf ours have accumulated together to reduce 
ns to a state of slavery. You may get the finest 
constitution thet is conceivable dropping upon you from 
the House of Commons. It will be worthless if there 
are not men and women fit enough: to work that 
constitution. Do you suppose that we can pessibly 
call ourselves men worthy of ruling ourselves or others 
or shaping the destiny of a uation containing 30 crores 
so leng aa there is one single widow who wishes to 
falfal her fandamental wants but is violently prevented 
from doing so? It is not religion, but irreligion. I 
say that, saturated as I am with the spirit of Hinduism. 
Do not make the mistake that it is the Western spirit 
in me that is speaking. I ciaim to be fall to over- 
flowing with the spirit of India undefiled. I have 
assimilated mseny things from the West but not this. 
There is no warrant for this kind of widowhood in 


Hinduism. 
All I have said about child-widows necessarily 
applies to child-wives. You must be able surely to 


control your lust to this extent, that you are not 
going to marry a girl that is under 16 years of age. 
If I could do so I would ley down 20 as the minimum. 
Twenty years is early enongh even in India. It is we 
who are responsible for the prececity of girls, not 
even the Indian climate, because I know girls of the 
age of 20 who are pure and undefiled and able to stand 
the storm that may rage round. Let us not hug that 
precocity to ourselves. Some Brahman students tell me 
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that they cannot follow this principle, that they cannot 
get Brahman girls sixteen years old,. very few Brahmans 
keep their daughters urmarried till that age, the 
Brahman girls are married mostly before 10, 12 and 
13 years. Then I say to the Brahman youth, “ Cease 
to be a Brahman, if you cannot possibly control 
yourself. Choose a grown up girl cf 16. who became 
a widow when she wes a child. If you cannot get a 
Brahman widow who has reached that ege, then go 
and take any girl you like. And I tell you that the 
God of the Hindus will pardon that boy who has 
preferred to marry out cf his caste rather than rayish 
a girl of tweive. When your hesrt is not pure and 
you cennot master your passions, you cease to be an 
educated man. You have called your institution a 
premier institution. I want you to live upto the namo 
of the premier institution which ,must produce boys who 
will cecupy the front rank in character. And what is 
education without character and ‘what is character 
without elementary posrsonal purity? Brahmerism I 
adore. I have defended Varnashrama Dharma, But 
Brahmavism that can tolerate untoochability, virgin 
widowhood, spoliatioa of virgine, siixks in my nostrils. 
It is a parody of Brahmaviem. There is no knowledge 
of Brahman thereix. ‘There is no true interpretation 
of the scriptures. It is undiluted apimalism. Brahmanism 
is made of sterner stuff. 1 want these few remarks 
of mine to go deep dowz into your hearts. I ami watching 
the boys whilst I am speaking, and it hurts me to hear 
a single giggle whilst I am pouring out my heart. I[ 
have not come to appeai to your intellects but to your 
hearts. You are the hope cf the country and what 
I have said is of primary importance for you. 


Evil of Smoking 

In response tc the request cf a Calicut professor I 
shall row proceed to say something about cigarette 
emoking and coffee and tea drirking. ‘These aro not 
necessities of life. There are some who msnage to take 
ten cups of coffee a day. Is it necessary for their healthy 
development and for keeping them awake for tho 
perfcrmance of their duties? If it is necessary to take 
coffee or tea to keep them awake, let them not drink 
coffee or tea but go to sleep. We must not become 
slaves to these things. But the majority of the people 
who drink coffee cr tea are slaves to them. Cigars and 
cigarettes, whether foreign or indigerons, must be 
avoided. Cigarette smoking is like an opiate amd the 
cigars that you smoke have a touch of opinm about 
them. They get to your nerves and you cennot leave 
them afterwards. How can a single student fonl his 
mouth by converting it into a chimuey? If you give 
up these habits of smoking cigars and cigarettes snd 
drinking coffee and tea you will find ont for yoarselyes 
how much you are ableto save. Adrunksrd in Tolstoy's 
story is hesitating to execute his design of murder so 
long as he has not smoked his cigar. But he puffs it, 
and then gets up smiling end saying, ‘ What a coward 
am I,’ takes the dayger and does the doed. ‘Tolstoy 
spoke from experience. He has written nothing without 
having had personal experience of it. And he is much 
more against cigars and cigarettes than against drink. 
But do not make the mistake that between drink and 
t0bbacco, drisik is a lessor evil. No. If cigaretie is 
Beelzebub, then drink is Satan. 


Hindi 

Speaking next about Hindi, he ssid: There is the 
Hindi Prachar office supported by people in the 
North. They have spent nearly a lakh of rapees and 
the Hindi teachers have been doing their work regularly. 
Seme progres; has been made but we have yet to make 
substantial progress. You can all learn Hindi in one 
year provided you give one hours day. You can under- 
stand simple Hindi in six months. I can’t speak to 
you in Hindi becanze most of you do not know it. 
Hindi should bo made the universal tongue i Tndia. 
You should know also Sanskrit, for then you will be 
ible to read Bhagavad Gita. As students of a premier 
Hivdu institution, you ought to be tanght Bhagavad Gita. 
I would expect Musalman boys also to read in this 
institution. (A voice: No Panchama is admitted.) This 
is a discovery to me. This institution should be flung 
open to Panchamas ard Mu:almans. I would de-Hindu- 
isa this instituticn if 1 Panchama has no entry here. 
(Hear, hear). The fact that this is a Hindu institution 
salmau or a Pauchama could 
not receive education here. I think it is high time that 
the trustees revise their constitution. This is a petition 
from me, 2n carnesh and a very God-fesing Hincu, 
gaturated with the spirit of Hinduism, pot froma petty- 
forging reformer, but from one who is trying to live 
the bestin Hindeism., Mr. Principal, you will please convey 
this petition to the propsr quarters, and it will be a great 
joy to me to hear during my sojonra in this presidency 
that my petition has been heard. I thank you for 
listening to this message. 


The ‘Khaddar’ Ideal 
( By OC. F. Andrews ) 

During tho present year, when I was in South 
Africa, I found a remarkeble interest taken in the 
National Movement in India by the Dutch people. 
These now outnumber the English, and are in power 
as a Nationalist Government. Twice over, I was asked 
by the students of Stellenbosch University noar Cepetown 
io lecture; and they gave me, of their own choice, the 
subject of ‘Mahatma Gandhi's ideals.” The following is 
the substance of one of these lectures. Tho second was 
called Ahintsa, It will be understood, that I was 
obliged to present each subject in a very simple form, 
such as wonld arrest the imagination of those who had 
thovght very little about it beforehand and _ belonged 


to another country. 
Tho lecture on ‘ Khaddar’ might bo abbreviated a3 


follows : 

The word ‘ Khaddar’ means home-spun and home- 
woven cotton cloth, in which machinery has played 
no part at all from start to finish. Tho Khaddar ideal 
thus represents a very daring declaration that the 
Machine Age has.carried mankind in a wrong direction, 
bringing along with it the disintegration of earlier 
moral values. It is leading directly to disaster. The 
simpler rural civilisation, 86 it is positively asserted, ig 
the best. Mahatma Gandhi regards the ideal of simplicity 
and closeness to Nature a3 higher than «he ideal of 
the civilisation of our modern towes together with the 
factory life which is bound up with them. 

There is « famous story, told in China, about a 
disciple of the great sage, Confaciur. This disciple, 
though poor, was a scholar aud a gentlemay, He 
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occupied the humble position of a.-garderier. One day 
a Mandarin, who was being carried past in a sedan 
chair, alighted to enjoy the cool shade of the garden. 
The Mandarin was also a scholar and a gentleman, 
profoundly versed in the venerable Confucian Classics. 
He sat down in the garden and fanned himself. While 
he was resting under the shade of some bamboo trees, 
he saw the gardener patiently, toiling with a bucket 
in order to fetch water from a well in order to water 
the flowers in the midst of the garden. : 


The Mandarin said: ‘ Lot me show you a mechanical . 


structure, whereby the water. msy be drawn up from 
the well without such a vast amount of human labour.” 
Bat the gardener, who ‘was also a scholar and a 
gentleman, said: ‘Sir, I have read in the Ancient 
Classics that the man © who perpetually employs 
mechanism comes at last to possess a mechanical 
mind. Now a mechanical mind is not in harmony 
with Nature. In my work as a gardener, 
always to keep my mind in unison with Nature. There- 
- fore, I prefer drawing water slowly in a bucket, while 
I enjoy quietly the beauties of this garden; and I have 
avoided bringing in to the garden machinery, which 
might prodace in me a mechanical mind.” 
- The Mandarin was so pleased with the gardener’s 
anewer, that he reported it,through the proper court 


authorities,—to the Emperor of China. This Emperor 


was himself a profound scholar and also a lover of 
Nature. So he sent for the gardener and placed him 
in charge of one of his. summer palace gardens. 


Ihave ventured to put forward that story, not. 


merely as containing a charming idyll of ancient 
China, with its courtiers and emperors, its scholars and 
its Summer palace gardens, but also as embodying the 
inner truth contained in what has been called in India 
the Khaddar ideal. It would symbolise the unique 


value of home-spinning and home-weaving undertaken 


in the country, as compared with the harmful employ- 
ment of modern machinery in large towns, 

Let mo approach the same subject from another 
engies: — up against it in india, at a sudden 
= There had beer ono o those disasters hat some- 
times happen in the East and are beyond all ordinary 
human control. After a raiofall on the Himalaya 
slopes, which had reached the total of forty-eight 
inches in two days, the Bengal rivers were in flood. 
An area of 1,500 square miles, which had in early 
days been a shallow lake, became inundated 
with water that all‘the rice har 
many cattle, were also destroyed. — 

Then the flood subsided, and the hot sun began to 
dry up the caking mud. There were no cattle remain- 
wg to plough the fields and there was no mone 
left to buy more cattle. In the area of the daoded 
district, where we were working at relief work, it 
Seemed as though another harvest would inevitably be 
lost for want of proper ploughing. For the land had 
to be broken up and sown some time before the next 
monsoon rains. With great difficulty we managed to 
get in a ‘Ford’ tractor and soon broke up the soil 
It was a powerful machine and easily did the week 
that fifty men would do with their ox ploughing, Th 
harvest that followed was a good one, and the eet 


Owpers came 0 us later askin 
tesctor for the coming year, ing for the use of this 


£0 deep 
vest perished, and 
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Then we sat down together and debated it all out. 
In the-end, we decided that we would not have the 
‘ Ford’ tractor. . vas - 

What settled the matter was this. If we had 
brought in several ‘Ford’ tractors, the greater number - 
of our villagers would immediately have been thrown 
out of all employment. Their life in the country was 


‘ natural, simple, pure, and in a kindly way happily 


domestic. But if’they were driven into the factories, 
to compete against other labourers under intolerable 
conditions, then what would become of them aud their 


homes ? 


On the whole, the choice. came back to the same- . 
point as that reached by the Confucian gardener in 
China. To live in accord with Nature, and to enjoyed’ 
cwn pure air and country life,—this was surely better 
then to fill the ranks of the miserably housed and casually 
employed labourers in the factory towns. . 

Mahatma Gandhi, dn his return to India from-South 
Africa, after twenty years’ absence, was. overwhelmed 
with pity for the poor Indian villagers, who were being 
graduslly driven from the land by ihe flopd cf manu- 
factured goods. This was in reality amore desclating 
inundation than that caused by the -heavy rainfall in 


the Himalayas, _ 


He found, the villsgers literally inundated by these 
cheap foreign manufactures, and. economically deprived 
of their own ancient industries of spinning and 
the insidious cheapness 
of the imported articles. Village after village had ~ 
succumbed, until the amount of homespun and home- 
woven cloth, which used to be nearly cent. per cent., 


-had fallen down to 20 per cent., and was still falling. 


In a very short time, there would have been no 
village cloth industries: left. Instead of remaining in 
the villages and using their spare time in such 
industries, the younger members of the family were 
being forced by stress of poverty to go into the towns 
in order to work at the mills. — 

“Mahatma Gandhi sought at once to reverse the 
whole process. He found that the villagers, who 
remained in the villages of India with its burning heat, 
used to spend five months of the year, when agriculture 
was at a stand-still, in doing almost nothing. They 
remined idle and listless. They possessed neither the 
energy nor the technical skill to spin and weave their 
own clothes. Thus there was in every home a terrible 
economic waste both of time and labour. 

So Mahatma Gandhi went up and down India : 
preaching his Khaddar ideal. Since everything in 
India turns sooner or later to religion, he preached the ~ 
wearing of “ Khaddar” as a religious duty among the 
rich and educated as well as among the poor. Beautiful 
white home-spun began slowly to take the place of 
the aniline-dyed cotton prints from Europe, Wherever 
the spinning wheel went the money that had been spent 
on artificial fabrics became carefally saved. Habits of 
home industry and thrift kept the villagers clear from 
the temptations and vices of the towns. 

It remains yet to be seen whether the same Khaddar 
ideal has any message for the indigenous dwellers on 
the soil of Africa, whose gradual impoverishment is 
one of the saddest features of the present modern age. 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, ai Navajivan 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


The fourth list of contributions received 

Secretary, 

of the Gujarat Fiood Relief is as under: 
1-9-27 

Hon. Mr, Patel Gujarat Relief Furd 


Simla 


Collections (through Mahajan of Zalod) Dohad 
Bar & Public 


Basoda 
Naginlal Venilal Desai Ahmedabad 
Collections by stndeuts & professors 
of Agra College Agra 
Collections Bhandaria 
G. K. Phunjandi Larkana 
Collections Kast Khandesh Shirsad 
Collections, Holy Cross Church Nandial 
Swami Madhusudnacharya Aliganj Atah 
Karmavir Scouts’ Troop Meerut 


S. S. Daminathey 

Chandravallabh Tripathi Lucknow 

Badh Modi Head Pandit Bangipar Asarganj 
2—9-27 

Gujarat Kathiawad Flood Relief Fund Madras 


Thamvallapalli 


Vasant Samaj Sarat 
Sthanakvasi Jain Sangka Rangoon 
A gentleman Caleatta 
Rey. Cannan A, W. Davis Agra 
Gojaratis of Nasik Simla 
Residents. of Coorg Markara 
Residents of Nizampur _ Nizampur 


J. C. Makkanzi (Imperial Bank) Ahmedabad 
Jayantilal Purnoshottamdas 


3” 


Four Anna Fund Murand Ceorg 
Messrs. Bungar Daga & Co. Jhariya 
Residents of Asvi ( Dt. Ahmednsgar) Asvi 
Shri Bhupendra Amritsar 
Taxi Drivers Bombay 
A. F. M. Mungal Ahmedabad 
J. C. Chokshi i 
C. G Doctor 2 
S. J. Patel - 
H. M. Mehta re 
B, U. Patel ” 
Sums below Rs. 10 
3-9-27 

Hon. Mr. Patel Gujarat Relief Fund Simla 
Karad Municipality Karad 
Y. N. Gore Ahmedabad 
Shantaram Anandrao Shete 

Chief Officer _ 
Kanchangauri Mangaldas Sheth. A 
Daughters of Sheth Mangaldas . 
Savitagauri Chimanlal Sheth - 
Poona Gujarati Bandhu Samaj Bombay 
Umaraosing Jain and feiends Hansi 
Ishavarlal Ranchhodlal Bhagat Ahmedabad 


Kantagsuri, daughter of Chimanbhai Sheth ,, 


by the 


Gajarat Prov'ncial Congress Committee, in aid 


Rs.As.P. 


500 
500 


600 
400 
301 


201 
101 
101 
100 
100 
75 
51 
50 


List No. IV 
Rs.As.P. 
Manibhai Vaghjibhai Patel Ahmedabad 40 
Chimanlal Motilal Munshi ie 40 © 
C. J. Chingnlani » 40 
Mahelakshmibahen Chimanbhai Sheth ” 31 
Shivganga Karonashankar Bhatt Abrama 30 
District Congress Committee Gujaranwala 30 
M. B. Shah Ahmedabad 25 
Umabhai Hathising Fs 25 
Mrs. Keshaylal Balabhai 3 25 
Amirchand Johni Vakil Budon 20 
M. G. Parikh Ahmedabad 16 
Rudrapratapsinh Kasthanipurab 11-12-0 
Mchanlal Dalichand 11 
Manilal Vrajvallabhdas 11 
M. N. Bhatt 11 
Chinubhai 11 
Bapubhai 11 
Patel 11 
B. B. Kalshikar 11 
V. J. Shah Ahmedsbad 10 
Ravishankar Bhargay Pandit Ajmer 10 
In memory of Vidyavati Bolandshahar 10 
Menicipal Light Department Ahmedabad 10 
Ardeshsar Bamanji Kothawal: “s 10 
N. G. Bhatt a T 
Sums below Rs. 5 39 
4-—9-27 
Keshayvlal Chhotalal Parikh Ahmedabad 30 
Ravjibhai Chunibhai Am-n = 25 
Sums below Rs. 5 16-4-0 
5—9-27 
The Gujarat Kathiawad Flood 
Relief Fund Indore 10,000 
Through Rice Merchants Rang:0n 2.000 
Ladies’ Gujarat Flood Relief Fund Negpur 716-12-0 
Gujaratis of Mandley Mandley 5600 
‘Hon. Mr. Patel Gujarat Flood Relief Fund Simla 500 
” ” sj 560 
- * 3 500 
Collections of Moti Msarad - Moti Maad 400 
Gujarat Flood Relief Committee Valed 3il 
Rashtriya Stree Sabha Bombay 300 
Valsad Municipality Valsad 200 
Molji Sikka & Co, Gondia 102 
Chhaganlal N. Kanuga B. A. Vakil Bombay 101 
Valsad Flood Relief Committee Valsad 100 
Dabyabhai Lalbhai Chinai Ahmedabad 50 
Collections of Parakarapan Parakarapan 465 
Anonymous Padmapur 25 
Miscellaneous: collecttions 
of Kamtimadi Charu 15 
Hanumantrao Jamindar Chikakol 10 
Rampratap Sub-Assistant Bilin 10 
Sums below Rs. 10 43-3-0 


2 Pe ee Mer 
Brean Rs. As.Ps 
6-9-27 

Tirnvadi Flood Rilief Committee Tanjore 700 
Collections by Maharashtra Scouts Maharashtra 132 
Rao Bahador Sheth Tikamchand Soni Ajmer 101 
MiscelJaneous collections Caricudi 100 
Mr. J. Davis I. C, 8, London 

(through Manager Lloyd's Bank) Bombay 100 

arnath Society (through 

: Dr. shh Ahmedadad 100 
Parvatishankar M. Bhatt = 51 
Jethalal Adarbhai Patel = 51 
Dr. Mukundrai Shamaldas Munshi s 51 
B. Sundaram Reddy Madras 650 
Shri Jain Yuvak Mandal ( Dt, Surat) Vapi 21 
Keshavlal Girdharlal Ahmedabad 20 
A servant of paupers Eg 20 
Collections by Scouts of Gorakhpur a 17 
Bhikaji Ramchadra Fatak Nagpur 16 
Purushottamdas B. Patel Ahmedabad 11 
J, G. Shah a 10 
Harmanrai Ranchodrai Divetia = 8 
In memoy of her parents by 

Lalita Patva ‘ B 
K. V. Subrabmaniam Kazani 5 
Kasamalli Kamumiya Saiyed Ahmedabad 4 
Himmatlal Kalyandas = 3 
Manilal Trikamlal rm 2 
Natvarlal Chunilal ‘3 2 
Jethalal Ranchhodbhai Bs 2 
Hasammiya Ahmadmiya Pa 2 
HariJal Narandas Z 2 
Aratlal Chunilal . 2 
Abiurraheman H. Hakir x 2 
Fardanji Bilimoria = 2 
Vishnuprasad Desaibhai Pr 2 
Chimanlal Bapalal 3 2 
Jethalal Maneklal eo 2 
John M. Disha cf 2 
Babubhai Pitambardas za 1-4-0 
Somalal Kalidas 


Motilal Vanabhai 
Chunilal Chhotalal 
Vrajlal Chanilal 
Shantilal Kbushaldas 
Maganlal Motilal 
Jatashankar Narapji 
Kalidas Trikamlal 
Chhaganlal Jhaverdas 
Ganpatram Govindram 
Ambalal Hathibhai 
Chonilal Dharamchand 
Vrajlal Lallubhai 
Ochchhavlal Ganpatram 
Chandalal - Tolashankar 
Keshavalal Motilal 
Kanaiyalal Bhogilal 
Ambalal Chhaganlal 
J. M. Raval 
Kashibhai Motilal 
Hathibhai Ishvarbhai 
Trikamlal V. Bhagat 
Chhotubhai Jivabhai 
Manilal Chhaganlal Shah 
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Himmatlal Chhotalal Shah Ahmedabad 
Anritlal Keshavlal ” 
Maganlal Falshankar ” 
Moyuddin Nizamuddin % 
Induprasad Fulchand ” 


Prabhashankar Dalpatram 
Pralhadji Chhaganlal 
Manilal - Amritlal 
Heteshyamali Bavamia 
Gordhanbhai Somabhai 
Ratilal Motilal 
Chimanlal Dalpatram 
James Lakshman 
Maganlal Asharam 
Keshaylal Pranshankar 
Trikamlal Pitambar 
Chandaulal Manilal 


7-93-27 


‘The Staff and Students 
of the Proprietory High School 
Mehta Godad Patheraj 


September 15, 1927 


—— al 


Rs.As.P. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0-8-0 
0-8-0 
0-8-0 
0-8-0 
0-8-0 
0-8-0 
0-4-0 
0-4-0 
0-4-0 


Ahmedabad 1747-12-6 


(through Kothari Chinianlal Maganlal) Palanpnr 200 
Maleshvarji Ramchandra Maltan 101 
B. Chandrashekhar Reddy Buchiredipolium 50 
Olpad Taluka Samiti (through 
Somabhai Ashabhai Patel) Olpad 43 
Lodge “Clair” No.831 (through S. C.) Meernt 25 
The Professors and Students 

of the Shamaldas College Bhavanagar 25 
Kunvar Jhalimsinh Kobhari Indore 25 
Lakshmibai Subrai Ahmedabad 265 
Dr. Mukund Vinayak Sane . 25 
Collections, the Viyvekanand Society Rangoon 20 
Ambelal B. Desai Ahmedabad 10 
Kanaiyalal Maganlal Jani Bi 10 
Maneksha H. Bharucha re 10 
Yajneshvar Chunilal Bhatt e 10 
Mrs. R. K. Dhavan Ravalpindi 10 
Lakshmibai Appaji Ahmedabad 10 
Dr. Maneklal Dahyabhai 3 7 
Hiralal Mulshankar Vyas 2 6 
Trikamlal Shivalal ” 5 
Jesingbhai Khushalbai a 5 
Sankalchand Ranckhodlal ra 5 
Sums below Rs, 5 56—4-0 

8-9-27 
Gujarat Flood Relief Fond (through 

Ambaprasad Jadavji & Co, ) Delhi 4,000 

Merchants of Behrin, ( through 
Sheth Sarupchand Jesingbhai ) Bombay 3,000 


From the public of Iachal Karanji 


(tbroogh Bombay Central Relief 
Fund) 


Surat District Relief Committes 


Bombay 1,000 


( through Shah Jamnadas Chunilal) Surat 650 


Bombay Commission Agents’ 


Association (through Bombay Central 
Relief Fand) 


Collections, Gujarati Seva Samsj 


Bombay 500 


(through Nandkishore Himmatram Bhatt} Delhi 500 
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Berar Hindu Mahajan (through Lallubhai 


Karamchand) Bombay 
N. C. Dalal (through Bombay Central 

Relief Fund) 

Hardaydas Fledron Rargoon 
Yevla Flood Relief Fond ( through 

Secy. Balmukund Jagjivandas) Yevla 


K. Bhopalsinh P, Sidhauli 
Messrs, P, Chhotalal & Co, Adisababa Abyssiniya 
Collections of three Villages 


(through Mamrsijji ) Nibalkera 
Kundanlal Delhi 
KE, P. Railway Union (through Secy. 

K. C. Mitra) 

Bhimsen Somshankar Miabu Minbu 


Staff & Studedts of Vanita Vishram 
( through Bholanath ) Ahmedabad 
Engineer Ajitram Chendulal 
Servants & Ryots of Gardeshvar 
Taluka (through Gunvantram 
Dalpatram) 
Secretary Arya Samaj Timarpur 
Teachers & Students Devnagari High 
School ( through Mr. S. S. Gobal ) Meerut 
Messrs. Pataira & Co. (through Bombay 


9? 


Gardeshvar 
Delhi 


Central Relief Fund) Bombay 

K. P. Rao Tatapur 

Devkrishna Asopa Sujangadh 

Nagori Bandhu Paithan 
Papnalal B. Jhaveri Satyagrahashram 

Sabarmati 


Citizens of Palghad 


( throngh Motilal Lakshmidas) Palghad 


Rupkishor Nair Hisar 
Brij Mohanlal Hathras 
K. L. Mitra Cawnpore 
Parshorilal Tali Sohava 
Collections, Secretary Baramati 

Muaicipality Baramati 


The Teachers & Stadents of A. V. School 

( through Superintendent ) Sasvada 
Dhansuakhial Hiralal Meshri Ahmedabad 
Kanaiyalal Mapilal ; * 
Ganpatram Aditram Mehta 
Manilal Mohanlal 


»? 


K. C. Varma Sargodha 
Gaurangprasad Moghir 
P, Bhar Calcutta 
Shivkumar Agnihotri Hagrahar 


Sums below Rs. 5 


Total of the Fourth List Rs, 39,579-6-3 


The following is a farther list of contributions received 
by Navajivan in aid of the Gujarat Flood Relief: 


Miscellaneous collections (through Secy. 
Dist. Con. Committee, Ludhiana) Daharu 


Staff of Habib Fazal & Co. Calcutta 
Collections (through 
Natvarlal Bhagvandas) Calcutta 
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Tokarshi Virji Calcutta 
O51 Arya Yuvak Mandal Pilani. 
Rameshvar Bholaram Dhalia 
250 Parushottam Calcutta 
150 Gujaratis Rangoon 
Chhitubhai Vallabhbhai Haripura 
140 Jamnabshen, mother of Khandubhai 
102 a Naranji Andhal 
an Shrikrishnacharan Sircar Kaligam 
A friend Palamkota 
K. P. Shankar Delhi 
se Rupkrishna Sharma Uchera 
Otamchand Bhavanbhai Parekh Jamnager 
100 Dayaram Somchand = 
sda Khatau Morarji Calcutta 
P. T. Calcutta 
mee Thakar Gopalji Vallabhji Bhavnagar 
50 Keshavlal Malukchand Ahmedabad 
Miscellaneous collections Garot 
Chunilal Manilal ' Mandvi 
50 Ramchand Punamchand Chinchvad 
40 N. C. Mehta Calcutia 
Bombay Lakshmi Vilas Hindu Lodge = 
31 Badriprasad Bombay 
Goyindbhai Jerambhai Patel » 
OE Raghunandan Rajniyar Sisva 
25 Messrs S. L. Govil & others § Buiandshahar 
25 Secretary, Kumardubi Club Kumardubi 
25 Dabyabhai Narottamdas Ahmedabad 
Sadashiva Hari Gokhale Panyel 
15 Sundardas V. Ratansi Cochin 
D. K. Mathur Gwalior 
{9-9-9  Kanaiyalal Bulandshahar 
10 Miscellaneous collections Sikanderpur 
10 Ganga Deshi Sugar Factory Baksar 
10 Jivanji Devji Umbharat 
7 Misceilanecus collections Karachi 
Dr. Natvarlal Ambalal Pathak Ahmedsbad 
6-5-3  Gambhirchand Kedarnath Bombay 
Prabhudas Vanmalidas Modi Rangoon 
6 Chandulal Bhikhabhai Satia Ahmedabad 
5 Mangalsinh Thakor Cawnpore 
5 Purushottam Jhinabhai Mistri Abrama 
5 Taxi No. 10 Gondal 
5 Gangalakshmi Koteshvar (Deccan) Hyderabad 
5 Ganesh Narayan Bombay 
d Gordhandas Jethabhai Calcutta 
5 Chhaganlal Andarji Sanghvi Rapgoon 
5 Jagjivan Batukram Dvyivedi Patan 
55-5-6 3B. S. Joshi Yavat 
G. K. Mohan Madras 
Imidiseti Ramkrishnaiya Ankapli 
A gentleman Barai 
A gentleman Ravgoon 
Baldev Narottam Ahmedabad 
Ranchhoddas Mararji Aurangabad 


Rs.As.P, 


Sums below Rs. 10 


Rs.As.P. 


12-12-0 
12-1—0 © 


11-8-0 


10-9-6 


10 
10 


10 

10 

10 
307-9-0 


Total Rs. 1,247-15-6 
» 39,579-6-3 
Last Week’s Grand Total Rs, 2,45,127—5=4 


Grand Total: Rs. 2,85,9354-11-1 
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ee 
The Ahmedabad District Flood Relief Fund 


Below is a farther list cf contribations to the Donation 


Gajarabshen, deughter of Sheth Hiralal Trikamlal 25 


Fand of the Ahmedabad District Flood Relief Fand: Vakil Mr, Skukla 
Rs.As.P Mr. B. N. Panchal 
N. G. Sheh 26 
Dr. Shankarlal K. Vyas 75 ee v. L. Patel 25 
Mr. P. S. Bhaynagari 75 Mr. N: 25 
s . Natvarlal R. 
Riar & Co. 75 Mu 25 
r. G. K. Parikh 
Master Moulabaksh 75 M : aa 25 
Mr. A. M. Vanikar 15 r. Mukundrai Kes avia 4 
: ; ; Mr. Natvarlal Himmatlal 4 
Jesingbhai Pochabhai 75 | 25 
Dalpat Kalvand 75 Mr. Ramarlal G. Pathak 
patram yandas : 25 
Mr. Palanii N. Wadia 75 Mr. Deviprasad G, Vasavada 
’ 25 
Kapilashankar N., 75 Mr. S. r Shukla ae 
Ganesh Balvant Sahasrabudhhe 75 Mr. 4. N. sepaecg 5 25 
Shantilal Vadilal 71 Mr. Navinchandra M. Desai oe 
ey ee a 71 Mr. Chimanlal N. Mehta fe 
J. L, New English School & Staff 70 Mr. Hiralal ©: giles 25 
Bhailal Patel 55 Mr. Meganial C. Desai a 
Jahangirji Jamshedji bl Mr, Jamiyatram D, Pandya = 
Manager ‘ Prajabandhu ’ 51 Mr. Popatlel M. Oza - 
Surchand Purashottambhai 51 Mr. R. G. Patil pia 
Mr. R. J. Lakhia 51 Mr. I. I. Chundigar a 
Mr. C. N. Pandya 51 Mr. I. H. Joshi ee 
Mr. Maniial Chaturbhai 51 Mr. Sevaklal R. Desai a 
Mr. V. L. Parmar Bl Mr. Rarjitbhai Vajubhai Divetia 25 
Mr. Lallabhai Jiyanlal 51 Abdul Latif Habibbhai 25 
Mr. Natyarlal H. Desai 51 Shantabahen, danghter of Sheth Ramoiklal 
Sheth Hiralal Amritlal 51 Chunilal 24 
Sheth Ratanlal Amritlal 51 Mr. Buburao K. Mehta 20 
Sheth Sankalchand Amritlal 51 Mr. Ganpatram D. Mahadeviya 20 
Sheth Mchanlal Ranchhodlal 51 Mr. Occhhhavial D, Shah 20 
Mr. P. C. Mukarji 51 Mr. I. A. Trivedi 20 
Mr. Thakorlal Motilal aA Mr. Chhotalal Bhogilal Patel 20 
Mr. Mohanlal Maganlal 51 Compounders 17-4-0 
Mr. K. R. Bhide 51 A gentleman lb 
Mr, D. C. Parikh 51 Bai Samarth 1b 
Sheth Ratilal Chimanlal 51 Mr. P, B, Desai 16 
Mr. Ratilal. Umiashankar 51 Mr. Ugarchand Chhotalal 15 
Mr. Ambalal Bulakhidas 50 Mr. Maganlal Nathuram Bhatt 15 
Mr. Damodardas Bhagvandas 50 Mr. Jateshankar Ramchandra Dave 12 
Vidyabahen, wife of Sheth Gordhandas Chunilal 50 Mr. Hiralal Bhagubhai il 
Shardabahen Chandulal Dalal 50 Mr. Hiralal Tribhuvandas il 
Mr. Ambalal M. Shah 50 Mr. Chhaganlal Keshavlal it 
Mr. Someshvar Chhotalal 50 Messrs. Vitthalrai & Co. 10 
Mr, Narottamdas Chunilal 50 A Jain friend 10 
Sheth Chandulal Trikamlal 50 Mr.Bhikhabhai Karsanji 10 
Mr. Chandulal P. Mehta 41 Mr. Nathubhai Bulakhidas 10 
Mr, Keshavlal A. Shah 41 Lavar Nanalal Girdharlal 10 
From collected clothes 38-149 Fulchand Manilal 10 
Kantabahen, daughter of Sheth Chunilal Bai Mani, widow of Jesing L, Kapadia 10 
Damodardas 35 Mr. Bhogila) Sankalchand 10 
Mr. Trikamlal J. Desai 35 Mr. M. J. Thakar 10 
Mr. Bhs gubhai G. Shah 36 Mr, M. BR. Bevjamin 10 
Mr. Nagindas Sankalchand 35 Mr. S. M. Maharaja 10 
Mr. Dhirsjlal Engineer 31 Mr. Girdharlal B. 10 
Messrs. B. Mehta & Co, 25 Mr, Kanaiyalal K. Thakor 10 
ri. cnn 25 Mr. Dhirajlal N. 10 
68 aca “tng 25 Mr. M. R, Vidyarthi 10 
Mr. Dahyabhai Déliires ganar 7 
RGiGT Peccichaed Blegvandes 26 Mr, Induprasad Shivaprasad 10 
Patel Chunilal Raichand = Se ree ed 
Modi Bhikhabhai Panach : nha Seco te 
anachand 26 Mr. N, V. Shah 
Mr. Dayanath Bhula 25 Mr ; P a 
» A. G, Munshi 10 
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Mr M Rs.As.Ps, We publish below the list of ‘Sums below Rs, 10° 
fe M. Bhatt 10 entered in our issue of Ist September, 1927: 

Popstial D. Vyas 10 


Mr. K. N, Shah 


Mr. P. CG. Bhatt 10 
Mr. M. ©. Mehta 10 
Mr. M. Y. Thakkar 10 
Mr, M. M. Raval 10 
A gentleman 8 
A gentleman 5 
A gentleman 5 
A Bengali 5 


A gentleman 

Mr, Dolatram Dahyabhai 

Mr N. H. Desai 

Mr. Ramanlal Mancklal 

Mr, Girdharlal Parushottamdas 
Mr. Somnath Nansha 


5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
aus 
Mr, Parchal Motilal Kssandas . 
2 
1. 
¥ 
1 
1 


4—0 
Mr. Panchal Shankarlal Chhaganlal 
A genleman 4-9 
Panchal Narsilal Laksmichand 
Panchal Keshavlal Punjabhai 
Bai Divali, widow of Panchal Mohanlal Bragvandas 
Mis. S. M. D. 
A student of the Gujarat Vinay Mandir 0-8-0 
Total Rs. 41 €0—6—6 


Acknowledged in our last issue Re. 2,74,436-0-0 

Grand Total Rs. 2,78,616-6-6 

The followirg is the list of contributions by the Ahmedabad 

Shroff Mahajan to the Ahmedabad Housing Loan Fund 
and the Ahmedabad District Relief Fund: Rs, 

Pari. Girdhardas Harivallabhdas 


3,001 

»» Chunilal Vrajbhukhandas 2,501 
+ Parushottamdas Harivallabhdas 2,501 
» Atmaram Maneklal 2,501 
» Hargovandax Laksmichand 2,501 
»» Chunilal Surchand 2,501 
» Chhotalal Vrajbhukhandas 2,501 
» Umedram Manchharam 2,501 
», Chimanlal Mehipatram 2,001 
Jhaveri Dolatchand Jhaverchand 2,001 
Pari Chunilal Khushaldas 2,001 
» Manshukhram Bhagvandas 2,001 
» damnadas Damodardas 2,001 
»  Kasturbhai Sankalchand 1,501 
»» Kalidas Nanchand 1,501 
»  <ribhuvandas Harivaltabladas 1,251 
» Chimanlal Chunilal 1,001 
», Dolatchand Kalidas 1,001 
»  Ratilal Lallobbai 1,00i 
»  Manilal Ranchhoddas 1,001 
» Sarabhai Hathising 1,000 
». Chandulal Senabhai yaigl 
»»  Rughnath Hirachand 601 
»  Vadilal Dalsukhram 501 
»  Maneklal Ranchhoddas 501 
» Motilal Kevaldas 425 
»  Manubhai Ambalal 401 
3, Mahasnkhbhai Karamchand 401 
» Khemchand Manekchand 401 
»  Hathising Motichand 351 
» Ambalal Somabhai 361 
»  Trikamlsl Chimanlal 351 
*» Keshavlal Harivallabhdas 251 
Total Rs, 46,067 


Gopaldas Purashottamdas, Aurangabad, Rs, 9-7-0; 
Rajbahadurla] Mathur, Benares City, 9-0-0; 8. V. Lonlikar, 
Bombay, 9-0-0; Mohansinh, Dahod, 8-0-0; Sapojivad 
Padit, Aligarh, 8-0-0. 

Nagindasji Ishyardasji Kapadvala, Aurangabad; Jamuna- 
devi, Dehradan; Dahigauri Narsinbbhai ‘Somalal Patel, 
Ahmedabad; Moti Dhanalal Mohanlal Shah, Ahmedabad; 
Manigauri Hiralal Surachand Shah, Ahmedabad; Ranchhodlal 
F, Mistri, Gwalior; Girdharlal M. Mistri, Gwalior; each 
contributing Rs. 7. 

K. B. Dikshit, Cawnpore, Rs. 6-8-0; R. N. Sobaria, 
Aligarh, 6~6—0; Manilal Dalapatram Kothari, Valia, 6-2-0; 
P. M. W. (through Behram N, Khambhata) Bombay, 6-0-0; 
Pandit Khare, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, §-12-0, 

Marethi Bubu Ganu,, Bombay; Meman Haji Mohamed 
Haji Jasab, Bombay, Keshu Shivram Chamekar, Bombay; 
Ramchandra Tukaram Masurekar, Bombay; D, G, Desai, 
Dahod; Jayakishan, Dahod; M. B. Shah, Dahod; 
cop‘vibating Rs. 5-4-0. 

Sitaram R, Rajabia, Chandu, 
Union, Dahod, 5-1-6. 

Below are names of persons who have contributed 
Rs. 6 each: 

C. C. Sanjal, Gorakkpur; R. A. Ramaswami, Aroshit; 
Tulsidas Karamchand, Khanellal, Dt. Multan; Govardhan, 
Mathura; Secretary Vrajmandal Sevasangh, Vrindavan; 
H. 8. Mani, Nargol; D. M. Dhindhikar, Umravati; Munprasad 
Bhargava (through Sakadevprasad) Ajmer; O. V. & Jiras, 
Keland; Bhailal Jethabhai Patel, Dhari; Bhimbhai 
Ranchhodji Desai, Pooni; Shah Premchand Lavaji, Pooni; 
Manilal Gulabbhai Desai, Pooni; Ambalal Gopalji Desai, 
Pooni; Bhimbhai Bhagyanji Desai, Pooni; Vasanji Morarji, 
Pooni; Manilal Kilabhai Desai, Pooni; C. A. J. Kendal, 


each 


Rs, 5-2-0; Aiyanger 


Klingpatam; The American Lubricative Oil Co., Ditasi; 
Nandlal Agarval, Ludhiana; Kashinath Ramchandra 
Singode, Pandhsrpur; Anturbisal Anjasi, Dharamshala; 


Lajpatrai Act, Lahore College; U. Vitthalrao, Madras; 
Kanaiyalal Nandlal Desai, Calcutta; Narottamdas Talsibhai 
Patel, Segva; Kalidas Mavjibhai Patel, Segva; Lokram 
A. Relvani, Sukkur; Ramjidas Kumar, Pherozepur; K. ©, 
S. A. Joshi, Mulkhan; Jatashankar Maganlal Upadhyaya, 
Petlad; A gentleman, Petlad; Shankarlal Apaji Fitter, 
Gwalior; Ramasar, Gwalior; Durgabahen, Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati; Jamnabahen, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati; 
Manibahen, Satyagrabashram, Sabarmati; Dudhibahen Desai, 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati; Velabahen, Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati; Kashibahen Gandhi, Satyagrahashram Sabarmati; 


Shardabahen, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati; Ramniklal 
Modi, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmatii Ahmedabad— 
Lakshmanbhai Hari; Vrijlal Trikam!al; Chanchalbahen; 


Manjubahen; Kamalabahen; Manjulal Hiralal; Vakil Prem- 
chand Bhulabhai Contractor; Vidyabahen; Jasvidyabahen; 


Mahalakshmibahen Mansukhram; Savitabahen; Chanchal- 
bahen; Dinubahen; Pranshankar Lallabhai; Hiralakshmi 
Trivedi; Bai Chandan, widow of late Gautam 


Chhaganlal; Bai Samarth, mother of Keshavlal Vadilal; 


Bai Sundar, mother of  Ratansi Dungarshi; 
Bhagvandas Dwarkandas; Bai Lalita, mother of 
Shantilal Ranchhoddas; Bai  Popti, mother of 


Mafatlal Bulakhidas; Hiraganuri 
Ishvardas Galabbhai Shah; Shangar 
Gandhi; Mani Narottam Jamaadas 


Jaychand Kersandas; Viji 
Mohanlal Kalidas 
Sheh; Surajgauri 
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Sanabhai Motibhai Patel; Samarth Somalal Nathu Shah; 
In memory of late Parvati Hakamchand Ishvardas; 
Champa Hakamchand Motichand Shah; Champa Manilal 
Bhikhalal Parekh; Menagauri Mohanlal Amtharam Parekh; 


Chandramani Jayantilal; Present from Shab; Vakalbhai 


R. Trivedi; Mohanlal Ratanchand & Co. (from funds); 
Kundanlakshmi Thakorlal; Ratanlal Motilal; Sushilabahen 
Rajaram Mohanlal; Chimanlal Chunilal Parikh; 
Chandrikabahen; Kantilal Bapalal Saraiya; Kalyanrai 
Keshavarai; Satyajkumar Kaushal; Chandulal SakarJal; 
Prangauri; Chaturlakshmibahen; Navalshankar Narsiuh- 


prasad; Chhotalal Harilal; Bahen Manglagauri Mashruvala; 
Shantabahon Balubhai; Kamalabehen Jayantlal; Hiralakshmi 
Jamandas Meganbhai; Balabhai Chunilal; Pranlal Bhogilal 
Vakil; Dr. Khambhsta; Mangubahen; Soni Purashottam 
Vrajrai; Lalbhai Hirachand; Hirabahen; Mangubshev; 
Vadilal Chunilal__Bhailalbhai, Palgadh; Dalal Maganlal, 
Bombay; A gentleman (through Vitthsldas) Bombay; 
Anonymous, Bombay; A gentleman (through Vallabhdas), 
Bombay; Vadilal Sankalehand, Bombay; Nanalal Thakordas 
Desai, Bombay; Karsandas Kahanji, Bombay; Vadilal Sankal- 
chand, Bombay; Janab Mohamed Usman Saheb Saudagar, 
Aurangabad; Digambardas Dwarkandas Sharaf, Aurangabad; 
Janab Maheboobkhan Gulabkhan Kapdavala, Aurangabad; 


Gordhandasji Fattehchandji, Aurangabad; Keshavadasji 
Narayandasji, Aurangabed; Jivandas Purushottamdas, 
Aurangabad; Ratanlal Phujalal Anajvala, Aurangabad; 


Someshvarraiji Vakil, Aurangabad; Vijkorbahen Narsidas, 
Amalsad; Dhankorbahen, widow of Lalchand Manchand, 
Amalsad; Divalibahen, mother of Maganlal, Sarikhurad; 
Dahibahen, C/o Maganlal, Sarikhurad; Mother of Maganlal 
Bhikhabhai, Sarikhurad; Doshi Girdhar Devchand, Byavar; 
Ramubahen Chunilal Punjmal, Akola; Mrs. Mauharibai 
Surajmal, Akola; Mrs. Jankibai Mahajan, Akola; 
Mrs. Jarbanu Kama, Akola; 8S. Subrahmaiya, Devakotai; 
T, K. Dariaswami, Tirapatur; H. T. Kamate, Cochin; 
T. K. Odhandatta Nair, Tanjore; Sarasvati Devi, Beruapalace; 
Narandasji, Amritsar; Alaramji, Amritsar; Ditanji Chandji, 
Amritsar; Khadilkar, Dahod; Sen, Dahod; Mr. Roberts, 
Dahod; Vyankatrao, Dahod; Abdul Hussein, Dahod; Tarapore- 
wala, Dahod; Khemraj, Dabod; A gentleman, Dahod; Station 
Master, Dahod; Raghuvir Sahai, Dahod; Subarao, Dahod; 
Y. M. Gokhale, Dahod; Dr. Limaye, Dahod: Kamlashankar, 
Dahod; Kamlashankar Ambalal & Co, Dahod; 
Sathaya, Dahod; B. Datta Gupta, Belanjir; Gordhandas 
Nathuram & Co. C/o Prahladbhaj, Dolatram & Qo. Bombay; 
Kedarnath, Manager Cantonment Board, Lahore; 
Anant Dinkar Rasti, Poona City; T. K, Krishna, 
Erukulam; Vidyavati Moghadasji, Dehradun; Laldevi, 
Dehradun; Sukhkumariji, Dehradun; Chaturbhai Aditram, 
Godhra; Vachharaj Tribhuvan, Shamalbhai 
Vrijbhai Patel, Bombay, 
Karve Master, Aurangabad, Rg. 4—4-6, 


Narsinhdag Tulsiram, Aurangabad; A sister, Abrama; 
Grand mother of Mahadeva, Akola; Dan Gupta Khatri, 
Amritsar; Acharatbahen, Ahmedsbad ; Hargovind Gordhan- 
das, Bombay; Miscellaneous collections (through Valibai), 
Bombay ; Chanchal Dangasiwala, Ahmedabad ; Bai Chandan, 
widow of Nathalal Chhaganlal, Ahmedabad; Jivanlal Bula- 
khidas, Ahmedabad; Amritlal Bhupatrai, Ahmedabad: 
F Banerji Jobber, Gwalior, Maharaj Haraiyha J obber, Gwalior: 
Ramlal A. Jobber, Gwalior ; Arjanlal Bhikhaji Gwallor: 
Ramji Mulji Jobber, Gwalior; Bijolsingh, Gwalior; 
Pandya Lakshman, Gwalior; Kalidas Harjivan Patel, Segava; 


Bombay; 


— 
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Jethabhai Tidabhai, Segava; Vallabh Harjivan Patel, Segava; 
each contributing Rs, 4. 

Khushaldas Tulsiram, Saharanpur City, 3-4-0 ; Pushkar 
Datta, Delhi 3-4-0; Chief Kitchen, Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati; 8-4-0; Manekbai Behramji, Akola, 3-2-0. 

Thakordas Gopaldas Kapadawala, Aurangabad; Barjorji 
Bomanji Mill Engineer, Aurangabad; Saligramji Tankshaji, 
Aurangabad; C/o Nichhabhai Gulabbhai, 
Amalsad; Shantagauri, wife of Ranchhodji Govindji, 
Amalsad; Parvatibahen, wife of Dolatrai Kalyanji, Amalsad; 
Collections through ladies, Sarikhurad; Mrs, Sarasvatibai 


Vidyagauri 


Sapre, Akola; R. P. Soni, Narsingpur; Vasumatidevi, 
Baruapalace; Jarbai Dhanjisha, Ahmedabad; Champabahen 
Ratilal, Ahmedabad; Ambokar, Dahod; Subrahmaniam, 


Dahod; Kashinath, Dahod; Rviji H. D. Clerk, Dahed; 
Ramachandra, Dahod; W. E. Sen, Seoni; Shah Deveband 
Jivanji, Pooni; Bhimbhai Kasanji Desai, Pooni; Bkimbhai 
Khandubhai Desai, Pooni; Naranji Bhulabhai Desai, Pooni; 
Bhikbabhai Khandubhai Desai, Pooni; Balubhai Haribhai 
Desai, Pooni; Bhagwandas R, Patel, Gwalior; Atyacharan H, 


Gwalior; Chunibhai B. Patel, Gwalior; Raghubhai 8. 
Gwalior; Darji Sabur, Ahmedabad; Sakari Sakarchand 
Gopal, Ahmedabad; Hireganri Mohanlal Gangaram, 


Abmedabad; Viji, mother of Maneklal Kacharadas, Ahmeda- 
bad; Kanku Mansakh Gangararm Shah, Ahmedabad; Suraj 
Nahalchand Bechardas Shah, Ahmedabad; Champa Vrajlal 
Hemchand Shah, Ahmedabad; Kashigauri Somabhai 
Oghadbhai Patel, Ahmedabad; Chanchal Ranchhoddas 
Chhaganlal Shah, Ahmedabad; Amba, mother of 
Shah Maneklal Bechardas, Ahmedabad; Mangu Vadilal 
Dabyabhai Shah, $Abmedabad; Tsra Narottamdas 
Purushottamdas Shah, Ahmedabad; Dahi Nagindas Sukhram 
Shah, Ahmedabad; Mani Nathalal Manasukhram Shah, 
Ahmedabad; Surajgauri Chhotalal Bhulabhai Patel, 
Ahmedabad; Subhadra Nathalal Chhaganlal Shah, 
Ahmedabad; Darji Bhagwandas, Ahmedabad; Bhudarbhai 
Mathurbhai, Ahmedabad; F. A. Gandhi & Co., Ahmedabad; 
R. Maganlal & Co,, Ahmedabad; Fateh Mohamad 
Hasambhai, Ahmedabad; each contributing Rs, 3. 


Budmal Hajarimal, Sholapur, 2-138-0; Narsinh Acharya 
Doctor, Aurangabad, 2~9-0; Nanulal, Damosh, 2-8-0; 
Amarchand, Dahod, 2-8-0; H. G@. Gandhi, Dahod, 2-4-0; 
Johari, Dahod, 2—4~0; Sule G. B., Dahed, 2-4-0; Balade, 
Dahod, 2-4-0. 

Belew are names 
Rs, 20-0 each: 

S. D. Abhyanker, Indore. Ahmedabad — Vrajlal 
Harkisandas; Manubhai H. Desai; A. B, O. (through 
Baheram N, Khambhata); J. P. Pp. (through Baheram 
N. Khambhata); Balagauri Madhavalal; Harilal Thaker; 
Mangulakshmi ‘Trikamlal; Manilal Sankalchand; Patel 
Parbhubhai Mauljibhai; Patel Shantilal Motilal; Jani 
Balkrishna Purushottam; Hargovinddas Jetharam; Jcshi 
Girdharlal Mansukhram; Gandhi Flour Factory; Shivram 
Dayaram Pannelal; Bhogilal Raghunath; Mistri Lallubhai 
Bechardas; Vachanbhai Chimanlal; The Gujarat Hindu 
Hotel; Patel Dulbhai Mathurbhai; Mistri Nanji Shamji; 
Bhatt Lalshankar Amiram; Harilal Jivandas Chaoksi; 
Rupabahen; Naranlal Mansukhram; Hiralal Naranlal; 
Ramakant Chunilal; Dr. Gangaram A. Raval; Taragauri 
Atmachand; Ishvarlal Chandulal; Chanchal Parashottam 
Sundarji Shah; Hiragauri Amritlal Sundarji Shah; Kesar 
Vadilal Jethalal Shab; Samarth Beohardas Ravchand Shah; 
Champa Lallu Ohhaganram Shab; Hiragauri Nyalsiog 
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Lallubhai; Shrimati 


Shab; Gajara Devchand 
Tarachand; Kashi Keshavlal Vallabhdas; Maygubahen, 
daughter of Dabyalal Bulakhidas; Sarasvati Chandulal; 


Shantiganri Purushottamdas Patel; Pasibahen Harilal; 


Shankarlal Vanmalidas; Keshavylal Maganla]; Konaiyalal 
Manilal; Chhotalal Maneklal; Vanmalidas; Natvarlal 
Mohanlal; Shantilal; Champabahen Kanaiyalal Naginlal; 


Bahen Dhanlakshmi; Mukhi Miya; Mauktagauri Kantilal. 
Satyagrahashram — Imam Saheb; C. K. Gandhi; 
Prabhudas ©. Gandhi; Kashibahen C. Gandhi; Maganbhai 
P. Desai; Kevalrem; Sanabhei, Gwalior— Brajlel Jaji; 
Anandlal; Govindlal Mandliar; Nathmalji; Devidanji; Jutha- 
ram Char; Siyanilal; Babalal Lalchand; Anantrai P. Oza; 
Naharsing; Motiram Desaibhai; Shankarlal Ganpatsingh. 
Segva—Nagar Gordhan Patel; Parbhubhai Mavji Patel; 
Nathubhai Lalbhai Patel; Bai Jivi; Madhav Narsiyat Patel. 
Pooni—Dahyabhai Dajibhai Desai; Jodhabhai Lallubhai 
Desai; Bhikhabhai Vasanji Desai; Bai Manella Haldharv- 
nivas; Khandubhai Gopalji Desai; Dolatrai Khandubhai 
Desai; Amritlal Ranchhod Desai; Banubhai Lalbhai Desai; 
Chhaganlal Vallabhbhai Desai; Devchand Chatraji: Pragji 
Lalbhai Desai; Nandbahen Gandubhai Gulabbhai Desai; 
Gulabbhai Manchharam; Maganlal Dayalji Desai; Kalyanji 
Morarji Desai; Dahyabhai Morarji Desai; © Rembhai 
Lallubhai Desai; Shah Maganlal Mulchahd; Shsh Fulchand 
Premchand; Parekh Bhagyanji Ichchharam; Durlabhbhai 
Bhagavanji Desai;  Lallubhai Pragji Desai—Sanitarium, 
Bhovali; A. S. Ropakar, Vaireg; Sheth Nagardas, Morvadi; 
Doshi Amarchand Sundarji, Morvadi; Ichchharam Fulji 
Thakkar, Morvadi; Tribhuvandas Dilram, Morvadi; Patel 
Natha Rays, Morvadi. Aurangabad — Janab Moahmed 
Abdulla Munshi; Lachhamandas Bhanudas Kapadavala; 
Chunilal Trikamlal; Shyamlalji Vakil; Janab Saiyed Ikram 
Uddin Motor Driver; Janab Saiyed Saheb. Amalsad 
Bhulibahen Pocha Viraji; Manchhabahen, wife of Bhimbhai 


Vasanji; Ladubahen, wife of Khandubhai 
Lalbhai; Mrs. Ramibahen Jhinabhai Parbhubhai; 
Divalibahen, widow of Goyvindchand Nemchand; 
Kasturba, mother of Sheth Fakirchand; Ambabahen 
C/o. the Station Master; Manchhabahen.—Gangabahen, 
Lusvada; Ichchhabahen, Lusvada; Gajarabahen, Abrama. 
Akola—Somibahen Mulchand;- Mrs. kKadhabahen 


Damodardas; Mrs. Jamnabahen Trikamdas; Mrs. Radhabai 
Bhagvat; Mrs. Paryatibai Trivedi; Mrs. Vimlabahen 
Majumdar; Mrs, Indirabai Tambe; Mrs. Lakshmibai Limaye, 
Mrs. Francis; Mrs, Hennabai Solomon; Mrs. Athlye.— 
Gulam Haiderkhan, Lusknow; Ram Ratanji, Amritsar. 
Ahmedabad—Savitabahen Ratilal; Balvantrai Chandulal; 
Messrs. H, B. Desai & Co.; A gentleman; Mrs. Charuba; 
Patel Lalbhai Ambaram; Vijayalakshmi Chimanlal; 
Jagdishchandra Manilal.—Udayanath Das, Devgarh.; Mejraj 
Vakil, Batala; | Sijamlal B. A., Aligarh; Lakshmidevji, 
Dehradun. Dahod—Jeram Panche; Dr. Vagh; Munshi; 
Vyanket Achalam; Metan; Patel Manilal; Motilal; 
Modliyer; Ishvarlal; Girdharlal; Dighe; Chunilal; Keshvani. 


Miscellaneous Coilections, Akola, Rs, 1-11-0; Through 
ladies of Amalsad Station, Amalsad, 1-8-0; Puranik, 
Dahod, 1-8-0; MHarilal Maganlal, Dahod,1-8-0; Lear, 
Dahod, 1-8-0; Head Master, Marathi Middle School, 
Rohit Khed, 1-6-0. 


Chank, Dahod; L. B. Desai, Dahod; G. T. Tangar, 
Dghod; Hariprasad, Dahod; Bakshiram, Dahod; Jaidhar, 
Dahod; Dhomse, Dahod; Ralurkar, Dahod; each contributing 
Rs. 1-4-0. 
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Mrs. Rasikmani Mahajan, Akola. Rs. 1-2-0; 
Mrs, Rakmabai Thakor, Akola, 1-2-0. 

Below are the names of those who have contributed 
Re, 1-0-0 each: 

Vitthal Sadashiva Pavardhan, Bombay; A gentlemen, Bom- 
bay. Ahmedabad—Kishorelal Magavlal; Patel Mangaldas 
Nagindas; Kantilal Purushottam; Virchand Devychand; 
Kantilal Bhogilal; Ambalal Chaturbhai; Sharma Aniruddha 
Shamaldas; Gaurishankar Durlabhram Pandya; Dattatrya; 
Kantilal Jesingbhai; Mistri Jhaverbhai Rudabhai; Chhotalal 
Fatechand; Shambhuprasad Girjashankar; Purani Gordhan- 
das Trikamlal; -Chhaganlal Jibhai; Nanalal Ranchhodbhai; 
Jeshankar Mohanlal; A geitlemen; Patel Maganbhai Kalidas; 
Sarasvatibai; Padmabahen Shambhuprasad® 
Maneklal; Kanaiyalal Masgenlal; Maenibahen Trikamlal; 
Shardabahen, daughter of Nagindas; Ranger Amritlal 
Mohanlal; Mani Chhaganlal Darji; Mani Jethalal Trikamlal 
Shab; Gulab Premchand Shah; Shrimati Devi; Collections 
frem young girls; Hira Vadila] Tarachand; Raian, widow 
of Harchand Dayalji; Ramprasad Shivabhai; Chinabhai 
Hajitram; Revabahen; Harishchandra Trikamlal; Chandulal 
Vajibhai, Ranchhodlal Chimanlal; Manibahen Gopa'ji; 
Pankhdibahen Sakerlal; Joitaram; Maganlal Motiram; 
Khoda Maharaj; Jivanlal Trikamlal; Ramniklal Amulakhrai; 
Anantprasad Manila]; Popatlal Chunilal Shah; Kalavati- 
bahen Laliubhai; Samubahen; Nathibahen; , Mnlchandbhai; 
Rajnsgar Tea Depot; Chanchalbshen; Parvatibahen; 
A gentleman; Rumalibahen; Nermdabahen; Harigangabshen, 
Satyagrabashram, Sabarmati—Tota Ramji; Jam- 
naprasad; Jayantilal; Gajananji; Naegindas; Shantilal Dave; 
Motibhai; Govindji; Ghaisas; Shiyabhai Patel; Jaydevji; 


Harsukhram 


Nandlal Patel; Lakshmibahen; Jankibai; Kamalabahen; 
Shakaribahen; Santokbahen; Sitabahen; Nanibahen; 
Kasturbahen; Gangadevi; Nirmalabahen; Kashibahen 


Parvatibahen; Dahibahen Patel; Hirabahen;Lilabahen; Soma- 
bhai A. Pate!.—Baburao, selling fitter, Gwalior; Sajansing, 
Pakpatanmandi; Kumsri Sitedevi, Dehradun; Ramesh- 
chandra; Dehradun. Pooni—-Dhanjisha Jamshedji; Bhavsar 
Vanmali Gopal; Ramanlal Pragji Desai; Gulabbhai Surbhai 
Desai; Kunverji° Morarji Desai; Chhotubhai Ranehhodji 
Desai; Dolatrai Rahchnodji Desai; Bhavssr Motiram 
Govan; Gopalji Morarji Desai; Govindji Khandubhai Desai; 
Bhatt Harikrishoa Bhanushanker; Gandubhai Kunverji 
Morarji Desai; Vallabhbhai Dayalji Desai; Lalbhai Nathubhai 
Desai; Jhinabhai Bhimbhai Desai; Bhimbhai Dajibbai 
Desai; Joshi Uttamram Govindram; Gulabbhai Bhagyanji 


Desai; Ranchhodji MHaribhai Desai; Maganlal Gulabbhai 
Desai; Nathubhai Andarji Desai; Klushalbhai Jivanji 
Desai; Gopalji Lollubhai Dessi; Naranji Makarbhai 


Desai; Dayalji Dajibhai Desai; Gopalji Khushalbhai Desai; 
Naranji Jivanji Desai; Ranchhodji Dayalji Desai; Durlebh- 


bhai Dajibhai Desai; Rambhai Sukhabhai Desai: Shah 
Gandabhai Motichand; Bhikhabhai Vallabhbhai Desai; 
Shah Govan Hemchand; Shah Nagji Dudhaji;  Josbi 


Chhotubhai Devshankar; Bhatt Bhavanishanker Ichchharam; 
Jivanbhai Pragjibbai Desai; Suthar Bechar Hari; Suthar 
Naran Bechar, Suthar Suka Makan; Sorabji Javarji; Hormasji 
Kavasji. Segyva — Dullebhbhai Chhibabkai;  Mugan 
Vallabhbhai Patel; Dahyabhai Dallabhbhai Patel; Jivanbh:i 
Dullabhbhai Patel; Fekira Daji; Bhikha Purushotiam Dubla; 
Dullabh Ratanji Patel. Moryadi—Hakmichand Amichand; 
Dalpatram Mulji Thakker; Vhora Moti Jhayer; Lodaria 
Ujani Nanchand; Vyas Pranjivan Padamnatha; Gokalbhai 
Bhagvanbhai; Bhikhalal Dayalji Dave; Rajput Rata Khema; 
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Aurangabad — Shivadasji; Natharao Lerao Engineer; 
Hiralal Lakshmichanaji; Narayanraoji Vakil; Shankar 
Vitthal Karmadyala; Kisanprasadji Vakil; Shamlal Manek- 
Amalsad— Motibahen, mother 
Parvatibahen, widow of Sheth 
Bhikhaji; Nathibahen, wife of Sheth TF alchand; 
Rapabshen, mother of Lalu Bhagvan;  LDivalibahen, 
mother of Ghelabhai; Manibaheo, wife of Sheth Maganlal; 
Jamnabahen, C/o, Ghelabhai Pranshaokar, Chanchalbahen, 
wifs of Talakchand Durlabhchand; Dhirajbahen, wife of 
Keshavalal; Manibahen, mother of Gelabbhai Bhanabhai; 
Laksbmibshen, sister of Fakirchand Lalchand; Ujambahen, 
wife of Maganlal Narottam; Gajarabahen, mother of 
Maganlal Talakchand; Mrs. Manibahen Umedchand; 
Kanknbahen Gulabehand,; Mrs. Chandan C/o. Hirachand 
Gulabchand. Ichchhabahen Kasanji; Surajbahen, danghter 
cf Narapji Vaidya; Ichchhabahen Bhagvanji; Manchha- 
bahen Kalyanji; Jhinibahen Nagarji; Mrs. Kamlabahen 
Mohanlal Tribhuvan; Ichchbahahen C/o the Post Master. 
Lusvada— Bai Mena Amarchand; Bai Volibahen; Bai 
Ukibahen; Bhikhibahen: Manibahen; Through ladies. 
Sarikhurad—Dalubhai Morarji, Ladubahen Naran ji; 
Haribhai Durlabbbhai; Bhulibihen Ranchhodji; Devibahen 
Anderji; Ambabshen, C/o. Ratanji Nicbhathai; Nandubahen, 
wife of Bhimbhai Sukhabhai. Dhamdachha—Mother of 
Sheth Msganlal Khumchand; Divailibahen, wife of Harakh- 
chand; Ichchhatahen wife of Shah Devchand; Harkorbahen, 
daughter of Durlabh Shamji; Bai Pali, wife of Shah; Gulab- 
chand. Kachholi—Bahen Mali, wife of Shah Motichand; 
Bahen Jivi, wife of Shah Khomchand Krishnaji; 
Bsi Rami, widow of Bhana Darlabh; Bai Moti, widow 
of Vallabh Bhuta. Abrama—Mrs. Manibshen Maganlal 
Bhikhaji; Mrs. Ambabahen Raychand; Mrs. Manchhabahen 
Vitthal Kesur. Amritsar-—Melaramji; Farashchandji; 
Sundardas; Ishvardasji. Akola—Divalibahen Ramiji; 
Manekbai; Jamubahen Haridas; Divalibshen Panachand; 
Surajbahen Valubha; Rajrani; Mrs. Umabai Telpode; 
Mrs. Motibahen Gokuldas; Mrs. Sarasvatibai Ranade; 
Surajbahen; Jamshedji Madan; Mrs. Chamubai Kelkar; 
M's. Yashodabai Soni; Mrs. Lakshmibai Godbole; 
Mrs, Parvatibahen Gadgil; Mrs. Lilavati Padhye; 
Mrs, Satyabhemabai Joshi: Mrs. 
Tribbuvanbhai; Mrs. Manikahen Chimanlal; Mrs. Panibahen 
Champsi; Mrs. Premkunver Girijashankar; Mrs. Kamlabai 
Sohoni; Bava; Mrs. Champubai Jayvant; Mrs. Kamlabai 
Bhagvat; Mrs, Padmavatibai Kolhatkar; Mrs. Pingale; 
Mrs. Sarasvatibai Page; Shri: Lakshmibai Shindekar, 
Mrs. $Yamubai Narapgudkar ; Shri Indiraba; 
Sonikke; Mrs. Satyabhamabai Chok; Mrs, Radhabai 
Vighne; Priyamvadabai; Mrs. Rukminibai Patil; 
Mrs, Narmadabai Sapre; Mrs, Indirabahen Boot; Kamlabahen 
Tambe; Mrs.Gangabai Dighe; Mrs. Gokhale; Mrs. Yashodabsi 
Jog; Mrs. Indirabai Pandhabker; Mrs. Padmavatibahen 
Pradhan; Mrs. Sitabai Gupte; Mrs. Sarssvatibai Dayle; 
Jankibai; Gajanan Patyardhan; Mrs. Gangubai Abhyanker; 
Mrs, Indirabai Pendharker; Mrs. Sushilabai. Thakkar, 
Dahod—Lankaran; Gajendra; Post Master; Kastur Rao- 
Sitasheran Rau; Pradhan; Jayasukh’al; Ponekar Sindhe- 
Kisen Dayal; Ladhuram: Dahyabhai; S. M. Patel: Narandas 
V. Vyas; Punekar; Rajendrasinh; Rajan; Hotel Cook 
& Gautam; Chhotalal Kasonji; Manilal; Hardikar; Pradhan; 
Chimanlal; G. N, Marathi; Chimanlal. 


Shridher Pant Master, Aurangabad; Savaleram Panwala, 
Aurangabad; Babnraoji Tundkeri, Aurangabad; Govind 


chandji; Ramaji Hajam. 
of Sheth Nagindas; 


- Deshmukh, 


Shakuntalabahen ~ 
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Ramji, Aurangabad; Vithaldasji Prabhudasji, Aurangabad; 
each contributing Re, 0-14-0. 


Devadharji, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati; Sahasra- 
budhhe, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati; Shankar, Satyagrah- 
ashram, Sabarmati; Ganesh, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati; 
Digambar, Satyegrabashram, Sabarmati; Kalkarni, Satya- 


grahashram, Sabarmati; each contr.butiug Re. 0-12-0. 


Santokbahen Bhagvanji, Akola, 0-10-0; Mrs. Umabai 
Samnudre, Akola, 0-10-0, Shri Umebai Diganbar, Akola, 
0-10~0; Mrs. Parvatibai Pataki, Akola, 0-1C+0; Khavia Am, 
Ahmedabad, 0-9-0, 


Girjashankar Lalshankar, Ahmedabad; Somanijji, 
Satyagrahashrma, Sabarmati; Gopalji Bhulabhai Desai, Pooni; 
Manibahen Ramji, Akola; Moghibahen Kalyanji, Akola; 
Champabahen Bhogilal, Akola; Ladubai Jibha Sheth, Akola; 
Jhaverbhai Chaturbhai, Akola; Chanchalbahen Vithaldas, 
Akola; Mrs. Ramabai Kolhatker; Mrs. Radhabai Moheja; 
Mrs, Satyabhamabai Thakkar, Akola; Mrs. Jankibai 
Akola; Mrs. Parvatibai Kulkarni, Akola; 
Mrs, Savitribai Knandkar, Akola; Mrs. Ramabai Kalele, 
Akola; Mrs. Ramabai Rohinnedkar, Akola; Naverangdas 
Bansidhar, Akola; K.S. Dave, Dahod; Supanekar, Dahod; 
Dadu, Dahod; Hundi, Dahod; Sukharam, Dahed; Baba 
S:ma, Dahod; Manshi, Dahod; Bhiktu, Dahod; Vithaldas, 
Dahod; Valabhai, Dahod; Nathubhai Ranchhodji Desai, 
Pooni; Dajibhai Dahyabhai Desai, Pooni; Parekh Govindram 
Narottam, Pooni; Bhatt Motiram Manchharam, Pooni; 
Shankar Naranji Patel, Segva; Shankarlal Shiilal Kansara, 
Segva; Gopal Gopaji Patel, Segvs; Gosal Moria Dheda, 
Segva; Narottam Ranchhod Dubla, Segva; Bechar Madhav 
Dubla, Segva; Premchand Keval, Morvad; Nathuram Anand 
Thakkar, Morvad; Bhagvan Molji Thakkar, Morvad; 
Tarachand ODalichand Sanghavi, Morvad; Amulakh 
Hukamchand Doshi, Morvad; Rughnath Tokarshi Thekkar, 
Morvad; Punamchand Umedlal Morvad; each contributing 
Re. 0-8-0 


Ramlalji, Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, 0-6-0; Miscel- 
laneous collections Beruapalace, 0-6-0; Belsare, Dahod 
0-6-0; Rangubai Akola, 0-0-6; Mrs. Divalibahen Kendolia, 
Akola, 0-5-0. 


Ranchhodji Dajibhai, Pooni; Girdhar Bhula Dubla, Segva; 
Natha Ranchhod Dheda, Segva, Mulchand Trikamlal Sangpbvi, 
Segva; Manchhabahen Ratanji, Kachholi; Duvalibahen 
Makanbhai Akola; Motibahen Bhogilal, Akola; Hemkorebahen 
Jethalal, Akola; Mother of Kalyanji Motiram, Akola; 
Mrs. Annapurnabai Narsapurkar, Akola; Mrs. Athubai 
Chaudhari, Akola; Mrs. Kashibahen, Akola; Mrs. Menabahen 
Akola; Narayanrao Harkare, Akola; Mrs. Sarasyatibai 
Vaidya, Akola; Dyaisas, Akola; Mrs, Annapurnabai Mahajan, 
Akola; Mrs, Lakshmibai Ambekar, Akola; Mrs. Gangubai 
Savarkar, Akola; Mrs. Lakshmibai Pandse, Akola; 
Mrs. Manoramabai Godbole, Akola; Mrs. Mathurabai Raje, 
Akola; Gupte, Akola; Shri Bhagirthibai Bava, Akola; 
Mrs, Ramabai Chaudhari Akola; each contributing Re:0-4—0. 

Mrs. Gangabai Deshmukh, Akola, 0-2-0; Mrs, Krishna- 
ibai Kulkarni, Akola, 0-2-0, 


Total Rs, 1,996-7—0 


In ‘ Corrections’ given by us in our supplement of 


1st September, read Mojilal Purushottam for Motilal 
Purushottam., 


‘Rangila Rasul’ 


A Weekly Journal 
Mal >. 
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Three Speeches 


A Great Satyagrahi 

In his speech at Chidambaram, Gandhiji paid this 
tribute to the great ‘ untouchable’ gaint Nandanar: 

‘I knew that Chidambaram musi be a place of pilgri- 
mage for me. I have never claimed to be the cne 
Original Satyegrahi. What I have claimed is the 
application cf that doctrine on an almost universal scale, 
and it yet remains to be seen snd demonstrated that 
it ig ® doctrine which is cepable of sssimilation by 
thousands upon thousands of psrples in all eges and 
climes. I know, therefore, that mine is en experiment 
still in the making acd it thereto e always keeps me 
humble and rooted to the svil, and in that state of 
humility I slways cling to every txue example of 
Satysgraha that comes under my notice asa child clings 
to its mether’s b:east, and so when I heard and read 
the story of Nandanar aud his lofty Satyagraha, and 
his great succers, my head bowed before his spirit, and 
all ihe day long I have felt elevated to be able to be 
in a place hallowed by the holy feet of Nanda, and 
it will not ba without a wrench that I shall bo leaving 
this place in a fow minutes’ time. 


‘Bot it gave me great joy, and I consideredit a 
great hononr, that the very fist act I was called upon 
to perform was to cpen tho gateway of the temple 
that has bsen erocted in memory of that great seiat. 
How I wish that it could he said of tho peuple of 
Chidambaram that at least they knew no distiaction 
between the Brahman and the Panchama, and if the 
people of Chidambaram would riso to that lofty height, 
they weuld have dove nothing more than what the 
Gita expects of every Hindu to do. In the eye of Ged 


there are no teuchabies and uxrtoackables. Brahmans 
are- called Brahmavs uot for their superiority, 
not for their ability to lord it over, 
but because of their ability to serve maakind by 


their knowledge and by their ability to eflace them- 
gelyes in the act uf serving. ‘Theis is the priviloge 
and theirs the duty, cf serving ‘their follow men 
and they carn t dy soto the full, unless they renounce 
every earthly reward. By his “indomitable spirit, 
and by his overwhelming faith in God, Nanda was 
able to bear doxn the haughty spirit of the haugaty 
Brahmacs and to show thai in his spirit h» was infiaitely 
superior to his persecutcra, who considered themselves 
‘frst among mankind. But let the Panchama Adi- 
Dravida brothers and sisters, profiting by the example 
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cf Nanda, live up to the -spirit which they have 
inherited, 


‘Nanda broke down every barrier and won his way 
to frerdom not by brag, not by bluster, but by the 
purest form of self-snffering. He did not swear against 
his persecutors, he would not even cordescend to ask 
his persecutors for what was his due. But he shamed 
them into doing justice by his lofiy prayer, by the 
purity cf his character, ard if one may pat it in 
hvman language he compelled God Himself to descend 
ard made Him open the eyes cf the persecutors. And 
what Nanda did in his time and in his own person, 
it is open to every one cf us to do to-day in our own 
person. And I wish that you, my hearers, will catch 
something of the spirit cof Nanda, and if so many of 
us cculd possibly imiate Nanda axd assimilate a spark 
of his spirit we can make this Jand a land again of 
holy people. I hope and pray that the temple with 
which the trustees have identified me to-day will keep 
green the memory of that great saint by keeping the 
atmosphere about the temple always pure. I would very 
much like to leave the atmosphere about this place at 
this stage filled with the spirit of Nanda.’ 

The Khadi Spirit 

He went on in the same strain to describe what 
he called the Khadi spirit, and the inwardness of the 
Khadi movement : 

‘Bat it would be wrorg perhap3 on my part, if I 
did not say a few words showing how we cen illustrate 
the spirit of Nandan io our daily Lfe. In my humble 
opinion, wecannot better illustrate that spirit than by 
clothing ourselves with the ‘“‘Khadi spirit.” Please note 
the distincticn I am making. I am not saying chat we 
can illustrate the spirit of Nanda by wearing Khadi 
merely, but I say that we must have the “Khadi 
spirit.” Kven a blackgaard, even a prostitute, shovld be 
expected to wear Khadi, tince she or he, the black- 
guard, must wear something even as they eat the wheat 
aud the rice in this country, in common with us, bat 
the ‘Khadi spirit’? means that we must know the 
meaning that the wearing of Khadi carries with it. 
Every time that we take our Khadi garment early in 
the morning to wear for going out we shculd remember 
that we are di so in the name of Daridranarayan 
and for the sak. of the starviog millisps of India, If 
we have the ‘‘Khadi epirit’ in us we would surround 
curselves with simplicity in every walk of life. The 
“Khadi spirit’ means illimitable patience. For those 
who know anything about the production of Khadi 
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know how patiently the spinners and the weavers have 
to toil at their trade, and even 89 must we have 
patience, whilst we are spinning “the thread of Swarej.” 
The “Khadi spirit’? means slso an equally illimitable 
faith. Even as the spinner toiling away at the spinning 
wheel has illimitable faith that the yarn he sprs, 
by itself small enough, pat in the argregete wenuld 
be enough to clothe every human being in India, 
so must we have illimitablo faith in Tru‘h and Non- 
violence ultimately conquering every obstacle in cur 
way. 

‘The Khadi spirit means fellow-feeling with every 
human being on earth. It means a complete renun- 
ciation of everything that is likely to harm our fellew 
creatures, and if wo but cultivate that spirit amongst 
the millions of our countrymen, what a land this India 
of ours wonld be! Ard the more I move about the 
country and the more I see the things for mysel!, the 
richer, the stronger is my faith growing in the capacity 
of the spinning wheel. If we try +t reason cut with 
our intellect the capacity of repeating of the mere 
name “ Rama,” our intellect will fail to satisfy our 
heart, and yet I hope that there is not oue singie 
person in this audience who would consider that those 
rishis, who gave us the heritage of repeating thcse 
names, were either focls or idiots. Even so I suggest 
to you that the Khadi spirit has all the capacity that 
I have just now described to you. But there is axe 
condition behind it, I admit, one condition alene that 
attaches to the expression cf that spirit. It is this;— 
that even as Ramanama became in our miuds a 
living force, because it had behind it the u:rivalled 
tapashcharya of those who gave it t9 us, 8° it is wish 
the Khadi mcvement. It onght to have the tapashcharva 
of those who are behind it. Every minute of my ume 
I am fully conscious of the fact, that if thcse who 
have consecrated their lives to Khadi will not inces:a:tly 
insist on purity of life, Khadi is bound to stink in the 
nostrils cf our countrymen. I am well aware thai 
Khadi cannot compete with other articles of commexce 
on their own platform, on their own terms. LEvyea ag 
Satyagraha is a weapon unique of its kind and uot 
one of the ordinary weapons used by people, so is Kbadi 
a unique article cf commerce which will not, caunct, 
succeed On terms common to other articles. Bat I 
know this also as certainly as I know that I am 
sitting here, that Khadi is uniquo and it wo.ld ont- 
distance every article in India to-day. You sill, 
therefore, perbaps urderstand why I do not enthuse 
over all these Khadi purses you have given me, I 
know that if you had even a tenth of the faith that 
I have in Khadi, you would not give your two hundreds 
and your two thousands out of your plenty, but you 
would satisfy me till there is no money required for 
Khadi.’ 

Brahman Non-Brahman 

In bis speech at Ccddalore, Gandhiji spoke at length 
on the Brahman Non-Brahman prcblem: 

‘But I mast hasten to the importent part of the 
Municipal address. You have drawn my attention to 
the existerce of the dissensions between the Brahours 
and the Non-Brshmans, and asked me to find out a 
solution. As &® Nou-Brahman myzelf, if I could 
remove the dissensiors by forfeiting my life, I should 


do so this very moment. But God is a very hard 
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He is never satisfied with fire-works 
although they grind surely and 
and He is never 
Ii is a sacrifice 
so you apd I 


taskmaster. 
display. His mills, 
incessantly, grind excruciatingly slow, 
eatisfied with hasty forfeitures of es 
of the purest that He demands, an 
havo al to plod on, live out the life se long 
ag it is voucheafed to u3 to live it. I have said, only 
very recently in Madras, that whenever you want me 
to teke part in your deliberations, OF wey mse 
to advise you, you will find me at your dispoeal. I 
have no clear-cut solutien for this difficult question. If 
confess to yeu, that I do not even now know the 
prints cf differexces between the two. I tried to draw 
oat some Nor-Brahmans, who came to me on Nandi 
Hill, and they promised to seo me in my tour and 
place all ihe poiats of difference before me. I mast 
confess to you that I am no wiser about the Brahman 
cide cf the question. And wily as the Brahmans are, 
I admit they have net told me what the differences 
are, fully well kuowing what my opinion would be 


about all these questions. As you are aware, 
though a Non-Brsahman myself, I have lived more 
with them and amongst them than amopgst — 


Non-Brahmars, atd on that account pardorably aoe 
of my Nou-Brahman friends suspect moe of having 
taken all my coleuiicg from Brahman friends. I have 
a shrewd suspicion, that the Non-Brahman friends con- 
sider that I am not to be accepted as a hope for a 
proper rolution, and so I find myself in the happy 
position of being isolated by both ihe parties, a position 
wh.ch ia the present state of my health suits me 
admuably. But all the same I give you my assurance 
thas I fur my part hoid myself in readiness to be 
woced by either party. And I assure yea too thai 
I shall not plead physical unfitness. 
Counsels of Perfection 

‘But I have for both the parties two couusels of 
perfection which I can lay before you. To ihe Brahiwan 
I will say: ‘Seeing that you are repositories of all 
knowledge and embodiments of sacrifice and that you 
have chosen the life of mendicancy, give up all that 
the Non-Brahman wants and be satisfied with what they 
may leaye for you.” But the modern Brahman would, 
I ksow, summarily reject my Nen-Brahman inter- 
pretation of his dharma. To the Non-Brahman I say: 
“Seeing that you have got numbers on your side, 
seeing that you have got wealth on your side, what 
is it that you are worrying about? Resisting as you 
are, and as you must, untonchabjlity, do not bs 
guilty of creating a new untouchability in your midst. 
In ycur haste, in your blindness, in your anger 
against the Brahmans, you are trying to trample 
urder foot the whole cf the culture which you have 
inherited from ages past. With a stroke of the pen, 
may be at the print of the sword, you are impatient 
to rid Hinduism of its bed-rcck. Beirg dissatisfied and 
properly dissatisfied with the husk of Hinduism, you 
ace in danger of loring even the kernel, life itself. 
You ia your impatience seem to think that there is 
absolutely nothing to be said about Varnashrama. Some 
of you are yeacy even to think that in defending 
Varnashrama Iam also labouring under a delusion. 
Make no mistake about it. They who say this have 
not even taken the trouble of understanding what 
I mean by Varnashrama..’ 
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Ne My Varnashraina Dharma 

18 a universal law, stated in so many words 
by Hindnism, Jt is a law of spiritual economics. 
Nations of the West ard Islam itself unwittingly are 
obliged te follow that lew. It has nothing to do with 
Peer soriky er inferiority. The customs about eating, 
ene: aud marriage are no integral part of Varna- 
sirama Dharma. Ii was a law discovered by your 
eapestose and my ancestors, the rishis who saw that 
if they were to give the best part cf their lives to 
Ged and to the world, ond not io themselves, they must 
recognise that it is the lew of heredity. It is a law 


designed to set fréo man’s energy for higher pursuits — 


in lifee What true Nsn-Brahmans should therefore set 


about doing is not to undermine the very fourdations 
on which they are sitting, but +? clean all the sweepings 
that have gathered on the foundation and make it 
perfectly clean. Fight by all means the monster that 
passes for Varnashrama to-day, aad you will fiad me 
working side by side with you. My Varnashrama 
enables me to dine with anybody who will give me 
clean fvod, be he Hirdu, Muslim, Christiav, Parsi, 
whatever ho is. My Varnashrama accommodates a 
pariah girl under my owa rcof as my owa danghter. My 
Varnashrama accommodates many Pancham> families 
with whom I dine with the greatest pleasure,—to dine 
with whom is a privilege. My Varnashrama refuses to 
bow the head bhefore the greatest potentate on earth, 
bat my Varnaskramna compels me to bow down my 
head in all humility before knowledge, before purity, 
before every person, where I see Gol face to face. Do 
not therefere swear by words that have, at the present 
moment, become sbrolutely meaningless eni cbsolete. 
Swear all you are worth, if yoa like, against Brahmans 
but never sgainst Brahmanism, and even at the risk of 
being underst20d or beirg mistaken by you to be @ pre- 
Brahman, I make bold to declare to you that whilst 
Brahmars have many sins to atone for, and many for 
which they will recaive exemplary punishments, there 
are today Brahmans living in India who are watching 
the progress of Hindnism and who are trying to 
protect it with all the piety and all the austerity 
of wkich they are capable. Them you _ perhaps 
do not eyen know. They do not care to be known. 
They expect no reward; they ask fur none. Their work 
is its own reward. They work in this fashion because 
they must. It is théir nature. You and I may swear 


against them for all we are worth, bat they are 
untouched. Do not run away with the belief that I 
am puttiog in a plea for Brahmans, Vakils and 
Ministers and even Jusiices of the High Courts in 
India. I have not thought cf them in my mind at 
all. What, therefore, both Brahmans and Non- 


Brehmans ard for that matter everybody who wants 
India to progress hes to do, is to sweep his owa houce 
clean. I therefore sogest to Non-Brahmans, who have 
not yet lost their heads, to th'nk out clearly what it 
is that they are grieved over, and meke up your minds 
and fight for all they are worth to remove tho3e 
grievances. I recogniso however that I have this 
evening entered upon an academic discussion. Not 
knowing the merits of their quarrel, I do nothing elre. 
But in my own humble opinion, I have indicated the 
‘lines of action for both and within the limits of yoar 
capacity, it is open to you to make uso of it in acy 
manner you like. 
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‘Bot in trying to grapple with this great problem 
do not forget little things for which I am touring in 
Tamil Nadu. Little they may appear to you bat I assure 
you, that they are great enosgh to engage the 
attention of every one of you. I simply sammarise 
then: for you without entering into the discussion. * 


Hindu Students and the Gita 
( From the address to the Mannargudi Students ) 


‘You s‘ate ia your address that yoa read the Gospels 
Gaily even as I do. I caiot say that I read the 
Gospels daily, bat I can say that I have read the 
Gospels in a humble and prayerful spirit, and it is well 
with you if you are also reading the Gospels in that 
Spirit. Bat I expect that the vast majority of you are 
Hindu boys. I wish that yon could have said to me 
that at least your Hiadu boys were reading the 
Bhagavad Gita daily to derive inspiration. For I believe 
that all the great religious of the world are true more 
or lesz. I say ‘ more or less’ because I believe that 
everythiog that the humaa hand touches, by reason of 
the very fact that human beings are imparfect, becomes 
imperfect. Perfection is the exclusive attribute of God 
and it is indescribable, untrauslatable. .I do believe 
that it is possible fur every human bing to become 
perfect evea as God is perfect. It is necessary for us 
all to aspire after perfection, but when that blessed 
state is attained, it becomes icdescribable, indefinable. 
And I therefore admit, iu all humility, that even the 
Vedas, the Koran and the Bible are the imperfect word 
of God, and imperfect beings that we are, swayed to 
and fro by a multitude of passions, it is impossible for 
us even {oO understand this word of God in its fulness, 
and so I say to a Hirdu boy, that he most not uproot 
the traditioas in which he has been brought up, as 
I say to a Musalman or a Christian boy that he must 
m0: uproot his traditions. And so whilst I would 
welcome your learning the Gorpel and your lea-ning 
the Koran, I would certainly insist on all of you 
Hindu boys, if I had the power of insistence, learning 
the Gita. It is my balief that the impurity that we 
see about boys in schools, the carelessness about things 
that mattar in life, the levity with which the student 
world deals with the greatest and most fundamental 
questions of life is due to this uprooting of tradition 
from which boys have hitherto derived their sustenance. 


‘But J must not bo misunderstvod. I do not hold 
that everything ancient is good bacause it is ansient.. 
I do not advocate surrender of God-given reasoning 
faculty in the face of ancient tradition. Any tradition, 
however accieut, if inconsistent with morality, is fit to 
be banished from the lard. Untouchability may be 
corsidered to be an ancient tradition, the institution of 
child widowhood and child warrisge may be considered 
to bo ancient tradition, acd evel sO many an ancient 
horrible belief and superstitious practice. I would sweep 
them out of existencs if I had the power. When, 
therefore, I ta'k of respecting ihe ancient tradit:on, 
you now understand what I mean, and it is because 
I ses the same God in the Bhagavad Gita as I see in 
the Bible and the Koran that I say to the Hindu boys 
that they will dorive greater iaspiration fron the 


Bhagavad Gita because they will bs tuned to the Gita 


more tan to any other bock.’ 
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writings referred to sbove, I thereupon wrote the 
following second note (Y. I. 10th July, 1924 ): 
Half a Dozen and Six 
My remarks on the unreadable pamphlet on 
the Prophet and on the scurrilous sheet Shaitan 
have brovght me a shesffol of letters from Arya 
Samajists, who, whilst admitting the force and 
trath of my remarks, say that some Musalman 
sheets are no better, and that they began the abuse 
and the Arya Samajists followed by way of retalia- 
tior. The writers have cent me come of these 
sheets. I have suffered the pain of going through 
a few of the extracts. The Janguage in some parts 
is simply revoliing. I cannot disfigure these pages: 
by reproducing it. I have also been favoured with 
a life by a Musalman of Swami Dayavard. IT am 
sorry to say it is largely a distortion of the great 
reformer. Nothing that he did has escaped the 
author’s venom. One of my correspondents cem- 
plains bitterly that my remarks have emboldened 
the Musalman speakers and writers to become 
more abusive than before towards the Arya Samaj 
and the Samajists. One of them serds me an 
account of a recently held Lahore meeting where 
unmestionable abuse was heaped upon the Samaj. 
Needless to say such writings and speeches can 
have no sympathy from me. In spite of the 
opinion I bave expresred, I claim to be one of the 
mapy humble admirers of the founder of.tke 
Samaj. He pointed cut the meny abuses that 
were corrupting Hindu secisty. He irculcated a 
taste for Sanskrit learning. He challerged super- 
stiticns beliefs. By the chestity of his own life he 
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‘Rangila Rasul 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


In spite of the goading of correspondents, wise and 
otherwise, I have hitherto resisted the temptation to 
be drawn into the controversy that has arisen Over this 
pamphlet. I have endeavoured patiently to deal with 
these correspondents by private correspondence. But 
of late the correspondence has increased beyend my 
capacity to deal with it privately. The last letter is 
from a Muslim professor in Bihar. He sends me a 
newspaper cutting containing a letier rebuking me in 
that even I had chosen to join in the conspiracy of 
silence observed by the leading Hindus in general. 
The professor wants me to ‘reply sharp.” I gladly do 
so in the hope that my correspendents will be satisfied 
with my good faith and understand the reason for my 
silence. As I do not read newspapers, save a local one, 
I know nothing about the ‘conspiracy of silence’ by Hindu 
leaders. The newspaper I read most frequently just now 
is the Hindu and I do remember having seen in it 
-& strong article against the Rangila Rasul. So far 
a3 I am concerned, long before many Musalmans 
knew even of the existence of the pamphlet, it came 
into my possession. In order to tert the veracity of 
my irformant, I read it avd wrote the following note 
in Young India, dated 19th June, 1924: 


Inflammatory Literature 


A friend has sent me a pamphlet called Rangila 
Rasul, written in Urdu. The anthor’s name is not 
given. It is published by the manager, Arya Pasta- 
kalaya, Lahore. The very title is highly offensive. 
The contents are in keeping withthe title. I canzot, 
without giving offerce to the reader’s sense of the 
fine, give the translation of some of the extracts. 
I have asked myself what the motive possibly could 
be in writing or printing such a book except to 
inflame passions. Abuse and caricature of the Prophet 
cannot wean a Musalman from his faith, and it can 
do no good to a Hindu who may have doubts about 
his own belief. As a contribution therefore to the 
religiors propaganda work, it has no value whatso- 
ever. The harm it can do is obvious. 

Another friend sends mea sheet called Shaitan 
printed at Poblic Printing Press, Lahore. It containg 
untranslatable abuse of Masalmans. -. 1 am aware of 
Similar abuse by Musalman sheets. But that is no 
answer to or justification for the Hindu or the Arya 
Samaj abuse. I world not have even noticed these 
prints but for the information given to me that 
such writings command a fair patronage. The local 
leaders must find a way of stopping these publi- 
cations or at least discrediting them and distribating 
clean literature instead showing tolerance for each 
other's faiths, 

Then followed protests from Arya Samajists enclosing 
viler writing against Arya Sampajists and the great 
founder Rishi Dayanand, telling me that Rangila 
Rasvi avd such writings were in answer to the Muslim 


raised the tone of the society in which he lived. 
He taught fearlessness, apd he gave a new hope 
to many a despairing youth. Nor am I oblivious 
of his many services to the national cause. The 
Samaj has supplied it with mapy true and etelf- 
sacrificing workers. It has encouraged education 
among Hindu girls as perhaps no other Hindu 
institution save the Brahmo Samaj has done. 
Ignorant critics have not hesitated to insinuate 
that my remarks about Shraddhanandji were due 
to his criticism of me. But the insinuation does 
not prevent me from re-acknowledging the pioneer 
work done by him in Gurukal. Whilst therefore 
I am nnable to withdraw a single word of my 
criticism of the Semej, -the Satyartha Prakesh, 
Rishi Deyanard and Swami Shraddharandji, I repeat 
that my criticism was that of a friend. with tha 
desire that the Samaj msy render greater rervice by 
ridding itself of the short-comings to which I drew 
attention. I want it to march with the times, — 
give up the polemical spirit, and whilst adhering to 
its own opinions, extend that toleration to other 
faiths which it claims for itself. I want it to keep 
a watch on its workers and etop all discreditab!e 
writings. It is no answer in justification that 
Musalmans commenced the campaign of calumny. 
I do not know whether they did or not. But I do 
know that they weuld have been tired of repetition 
if there had been no retaliation, I have not even 
urged the Samajists to give np their Shuddhi. 


But I do urge them as I would urge Masalmans 
to revisd the present idea of Shuddhi. 
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To the Muralman writers and epeakers of 
whose conduct I have received the letters referred 
to, I venture to point ont, that they neither enhance 
their owa reputation nor that of the religion they 
profess by unrestrained abuse of the opponent. 
They can gain nothing, they cannot serve Islam, 
by swearing at the Samaj and the Samajists. 

Thus I had anticipated the Musalman wrath. Bat 
in the present agitation the meeting-point ends there. 
I could not approve of the turn the agitation took. I 
regarded it as excessive and inflammatory. The attack 
against Justice Duleepsingh was uncalled for, undeserved 
ard hysterical. The judiciary is by no means ab)ve 
being influenced by the Government, but it would be 
Wholly unfit to render justice if it. was open to 
popular attacks, threats ond incults. So far as the 
Judge’s integrity was concerned, it should have satisfied 
any Muralman tbat he ccndemned the pamphlet, ag 
he did, in unmeasured terms, His realing of the 
Sectidn ought not to have been made a cause for 
virulent attack against him.’ That other judges have 
taken a different view from Justice Daleepsingh is 
irrelevant to the issue. Judges have been often kaown 
before now to have given honest and opposite 
interpretations of the same law. The agitation for 
strengthening the penalsection may be wise. Personally 
I question the wisdom. Aopy stiffening of the section 


will react against curselves, and will be utilised, as such . 


Sections have been utilised before, for strengthening 
the hold of British authority over our necks. Bat if 
Masalmans or Hindus want to agitate for unequivocally 
bringing such writiogs under the criminal law, they 
have a right to do so. 

I hold strong views about Government protection. 
Time was when we knew better and disdained the 
protection of law-courts in such matters. To stop anti- 
Muslim writings like the Rangila Iasul is the work 
of Hindus as to stop anti-Hindo writings is the work of 
Musalmans.. The leaders have either lost control over 
mud-flingers or are in sympathy with them. In any 
case Government protection will not make us tolerant 
of one another. Each hater of the other's religion will 
under a stiffer law seek secret channels of making vicious 
attacks on bis opponent’s religion, or writing vilely 
enough to provoke anger but veiled enough to avoid 
the penal clauses of the law. But then I recognise that 
at the present moment we are not acting as sene 
nationalists oras men of religion. We are seeking under 
cover of religion to wreak mad vengeance upo. one another. 

My correspondents, both Hivdu and Musalman, should 
understand that I am just now oat of tune with the 
prevailing atmosphere. I recognise fully that I have no 
power over the fighters whether Hinda or Maslim, 
My solution for removing the tension is, I admit, not 
suited to the times. I therefore best serve the natioa 
by holding my peace. But my faith in my solutioa is 
as immovable as my faith in the necessity and the 
possibility of real Hindu Muslim unity. Though there- 
fore my helplessness is patent, there is no hopelessne3s in 
me. And as I believe that silent prayer is often a 
mightier than any overt act, in my helplessness I 
continuously pray in the faith that the prayer of a 
pure heart never goes unanswered. And with all the 
strepgth at my command, I try to become a pure 
instrument for acceptable prayer. 
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Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 
Farther Madras collections: ladies Rs..578-10-7; 
St. Thomas Mt. meeting Rs. 1,219-9-3; 
miscellancous Rs. 294—10-10. 
10th Sep'ember—Cuaddalore, students Ry.142-0-3; 
purse and individual donations Rs. 2,244-12-4. 
11th September — Chidambaram, Minakshi 
College students Rs. 300-0-0; public and 
other purses Rs, 1,690-7-6. 
12th-13th September — Mayavaram, school 
Students Rs. 221-°-7; public ard other 
purses Rs. 2,771-5-8. 
14th September — Knmbakonam, 
Re. 289-12-0; public and 
Rs. 2,647-10-11. 
15th September — Masnargudi, Findlay College 
Rs. 304-—8-4; jewels auctioned Ks. 262-0-0; 
National H:gh School Rs. 250-0-0; public 
purse and individual denations Rs. 2,088-6-7. 
[ Villages: Tindivanam, Rs. 260; Nallikvppan, 
Rs. 500; Kodaivalgam, Rs. 266-8-0; Valan- 
giman, Rs. 201; Tirutmapudi, Rs, 136; 
_ Rajappayanchavd, Rs. 288-12-0, ] 
The Ferment 
On the 9th we left Madras and descended south 
into the interior at Cuddalore, going down to 
Moennargudi during the week. We are now in the 
heart of the wet paddy tracts of Madras, full no less 
of its problems of sanitation than of the ancient one 
of untouchability, the curse of the devadasis, and the 
Brabman and the non-Brahman. The awakening has 
come over the land right enough, thengh as Gandhiji 
faid at Mayavaram, ‘At the present moment it has 
taken a sed turn. In our blindness we seem to think 
that each class and each group has to pall its own 
way and to serve its selfish ends.’ But the awakening 
is unmistakable. Kvea the orthodox Brahman feels 
the bottom disappearing from under him, and is 
rubbicg his eyes as he hears the rumblings of the 
coming storm. The task of the reformer seeking to 
bridge the gulf between the different sections is made 
especially dsfficolt in the atmosphere of suspicion and 
mutual recrimination, that is prevalent everywhere. If 
Gandhiji refuses to be bullied by the din and noise of 
the curious or the mischief-monger at dead of night, 
or during his resting or working hours, it is a 
conspiracy on tho part of his Brahman guards! In 
his public speech at Cuddalore (reproduced elsewhere ) 
he is at pains to explain his position, to beseech both 
the parties to make use of his services, and to woo 
him, assures the non-Brahmans that he is with them 
where they are fighting ‘the monsier that passes for 
Varnashrama Dharma today, but warns them against 
their excesses. The speech creates a storm. The 
Pachiappa College speech badly summarised and printed 
under mischievous headlines with its reference to 
child widows and child marriages creates a flutter in 
the orthodox dovecots, and they meet in solemn 
conclave to consider the seriousness of the situation. 
Well, never were the lines so true as at a time like this: 
‘‘We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communiog fails 
To remove the shaddwy screen.” 


students 


other purges 


PSE Sie OS SN Ee cE Oe a OR er 
But all the deep commaning,— Gandhiji has never 
before communed deeper with his audience,— only seems 
to fail to him who is cultivating more and more 
patience every day and trusts that with the returning 
of the sunshine of love and understunding 
‘We, like parted drops of rain, 
Swelling till. they meet and run, 
Shall be all ab:orbed again 
Melting, flowing into one.” 

But the message of the wheel goes on unaffected. 
The Non-Brahman, no less than the Brahman, is anxious 
to brirg his quota for the Khadi parse. Oar hosts have 
been as much the Chettis and Modaliars and Pillais 
as the Iyers and the Iyengars, all having pa‘d 
handsomely to the Khadi fund. In Kumbakonam, 
where the Pachiappa College speech was sa‘d to have 
created a flutter, we were the guests of Sjt. Pantulu Iyer, 
a Sanatani Brahmanand Khadi was more in evidence than 
elsewhere, heaps of yarn were collected on the dais, and 
Sjt. Sundaram Iyer and his weavers, a3 also the famous 
Saurashtra weavers gave their purses. Sjt. Sundarm lyer 
exclusively doing mill yarp, but has now set up nine 
Ipcms for pure Khadi. The meetings have been 
beantifully quiet practically everywhere in spite of vast 
audiences, and the organisers have rever demurred 
to the suggession of taking the addresses as read. 
This delicate consideration was shown at almost 
all places, and it is hoped the example will be catching. 
The purses have been fairly satisfactory, the students 
giviog their‘ separate purses everywhere, even tbe 
Missionary principal at Mannargedi ercoursging his 
students to do so. 

Talking of the missionary principal, I may menticn 
in passicg Gandhiji’s important address to the College 
boys in reply to the statement cf the principal, that 
they were reading the Gospels daily as Gandhiji him- 
self! I reproduce the speech eisewhere. 

The Minakshi College students at Chidambaram 
set a fine example by not insisting on Gandhiji visiting 
their College or addressing them, and gave a handsome 
purse at the public meeting. Little villages on the 
way from Kumbakonam to Mannargudi were ready to 
waylay Gandhiji with their little purses, notable 
among them being Valangiman the birthplace of the 
Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri. 


A Day of Privilege 

The day in Chidambaram woes a day of privilege 
for a number of reasons. Principally because, as 
Gandhiji said ina speech at Chidambaram (parts 
of which are reproduced elsewhere), it is hallowed by 
the feet of Saint Nandanar whose matchless Satysgraha 
had made his name even more immortal, if possible, 
than the god Nataraja he had propitiated. But the 
other reason is that there is still something of tho 
spirit of that noble Satyagrahi working ia the men 
who are carrying on his work. Swami Sahajanandji— 
born a pariah !—who invited Gandhiji to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the Nandanar Math, has been a life-long 
brahmachari, and contact with him is ennobling and 
purifying. There is aaother non-Brahman math conducted 
by Swami Paramajyoti who is also remarkable for his 
zeal for service and fine character. ‘I have vowed not 
to give up Khadi even if after the coming of Swaraj 
the whole country, including the Mahatma, gives it up,’ 
he said proudly, He is one of the best Khadi workers 
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in these pars and had his own Khadi collection to offer. 
The peaceful surroundings of his math were very retin} 
for Gandhiji. 


‘Sad Days’ 

‘These two questions,—that of the devadasts and 
inzanitation,—have contioued to be a terrible oppression, 
and in speaking to you as I have done this evening, 
I have endeavoured somewhat to lighten this grief by 
inviting you to bs sharers of it,” were words Gandhiji 
uttered at the public mee:iagin Mayavaram. Not that 
Mayavaram itself was particularly at fault for makipg 
the two days of Gandhiji’s stay tad for him. It was 
the discovery of the sad state of sanitation, and the 
most painful disclosures duricg the talk with the 
devadasis that made the days sad. The whole speech 
was a scathing attack on the popular indifference to 
municipal acd moral sanitation. ‘I felt deeply hart’ 
(by the filth and the stench and the horrid way ia 
which the river water was fouled), ‘I felt as if I was 
wounded ,’ he said. ‘It requires a vivid sense of cne’s 
municipal duties. No man dare enter a municipality 
except in the spirit of a scavenger.’ 

But the moral filth made a still deeper wound. It 
was a tragedy to see the women seated amongst men, 
their own relatives, both not knowing what to do to get 
out of a situation that the devil of custcm bad landed 
them into.’ ‘Not one of us likes it, bat how to maintain 
ourselves!” was the helpless cry of all. ‘Supposiug I 
took yoa away, and gave you sufficient food and clothing 
and edccation and clean surroundings, would you not 
leave this life of shame and ccme with me?’ asked 
Gandhiji. They said, ‘Yes’, but Gandhiji had no illusion 
about the matter. He referred to it in the speech, and 
branded the drowsy consciences of the criminals. with 
words of fire: ‘As I was talking to them and under- 
standing the hidden meaning of the thing, my whole 
soul rose in rebellion against the custom of dedicating 
minor girls for immoral ’ purposes. Calling them 
devadasis we insult God Himself in the name of 
religion, and we commit a double crime in that we use 
these sisters of ours to serve our lust and take in the 
the same breath the name of Ged. To think that 
there should be a class of people given to this kind of 
immoral service, and that there should be another class 
who should tolerate their hideous immorality, makes 
one despair of life itself. And I assure you that as 
I was talking to them I saw that there was no evil in 
their eyes, and they were as capable of fine feelirgs and 
fine character as any other women. What difference 
can there be between them and our own blood sisters ? 
And if we do not allow our own sisters to be used for 
immoral purposes, how dare we aliow these to be so used ? 
Let Hindus who are in any way whatsoever connected 
with these things purge society of this pest. The 
majority of them have promised to retrace their steps, 
if I fulfil the promise I have made to them. But if 
they cannot,-I shall blame not them but the society 
in which they are passing their lives. It is up to you 
to extend the hand of fellowship to these sisters, it is 
up to you to see that they are reclaimed from their 
life of shame. I know that when they are again face 
to face with temptation it will become difficult for 
them to resist it. But if man will restrain his lust 
and society stands up against the evil, it will be 
easily possible to rid society of the evil.” M. D. 
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I TELE A SEE ea Oe Oh Oe ne ee 


Swami Shraddhananda 


Reminiscences 
( By C. F. Andrews \ 
I 

My first memory of Swami Shraddhauanda was during 
the earliest days in‘Delhi soon after my arrival in India 
in the year 1904. He was then known to the world 
a3 Mahatma Munshi Rem, the founder and Acharya of 

the Gurnokul Kangri, Hardwar. | 
He used to come frequently to Delhi as the exponent 
of Vedie philosophy aud Aryan culture. He would give 
lectures in some open courtyard under a shamiana to 
great crowds of peonle. These lectures were given in 
Hindi and were very difficult for me to follow. Bat 
the magnetic personality of Mahatma Munshi Ram 
himself soon very strongly attracted me. I can re- 
member even today one interesting argument he used in 
one of these lectures which atrested my attention. He 
Said, ‘Do you see how these people in the West turn 
night into day by their all-night sitting in the House 
of Commons and by their parties and dances continuing 
long after midnight! The Aryan civilisation of Vedic 
times had no such unnatural and artificial conditioas as 
these. They rose betore the-dawn in order to begin the 
day with prayer. They ended the day soon after sunset 
praying for God’s peace and blessing throrgh the night. 
Our Aryan forefathers knew how to live according to 
God’s law. But this modern age has turned things 

upside down.” 


This argament of Mahatma Munshi Ram struck 
me by its very simplicity, Bat what struck me most 
was the kindliness of the face of the spsaker. 

At that time—I caanot remember the exact year— 
I was still a mare beginner in India and as I have 
said it was very difficult for me even to follow a few 
sentences correctly wren spoken in Hindi and Urdu. 
But I was so attracted by the goodness of the speaker 
that I took my courage in both hands and followed him 
as a Seeker afier truth to the house where he was 
staying and asked if I might meet him personally. 
I can remember even to this day the pleasure which 
irradiated his whole countenarce when he tock me 
warmly by both hands as I entered the chamber where 
he was residing. At first he did not speak but we 
looked into one another's eyes ard I believe it was a 
case of ‘love at first sight.’ From that moment I 
was drawn to him by his purity and goodness of heart, 
as well as by his deep religious nature and his fervent 
love for Indis. : 


At first he spoke in Hindi but perceiving my 
embarrassment he immediately changed and spoke to 
me in perfect English pitying my weakness. ~ 

I wish I could describe in a 
startlingly fresh memory which comes back to me as 
I recall that first visit in Delhi. I was. at that time 
already in a kind of re:ction against very much that I 
‘had seen of denationalieation in the life of educated 
Delhi. It seemed to me coming out fresh from the 
University of Cambridge to have insincerity about it. 
It made me revolt to sée the complete change of dress 
and manners and customs which had taken place not 
only among Indian Christians but also among educated 
non-Christians whom I taught daily in St. Stephens 
College, Delhi. 


» Sjt.» Keshavilal M. Shah, 


vivid picture the. 


Here was Mahatma Munshi Ram the very opposite 
of all these, giving to me just what my innermost 
soul longed for—a living picture of India as she was in 
herself. A little while after this I got the same 
impression of the spirit of India from Munshi Zaka 
Ullah to whom I became in turn eqnally devoted. He 
Save meina strange way just what I found in 
Mehattna Muashi Ram, namely, a perfect vision of the 
soul of India. 


Gujarat Flood Relief 


The following further sums have been’ received by 
the Navajivan and Young India offices for the Gujarat 
Relief : 

Sheth Jivanji Jethabhai, Sisal 
(through Shah Maneklal 
Purushottam) 

Samaj Seva Mandal, Mombasa 


(throngh Virchand Panachand 
& Co.) 


Rs.As.P. 


Bombay 2,150 


Bombay 1,000 


Through Parekh Bros. Akyab 600 
Through Sjt. Ganeshram Fatehchand Tumsar 240 
» Gareshram Fatehchand 101 
» Balaram Taluram 51 
» Bhavaniram Ballabhram 25 
» Shankarlal Ramecnandra 15 
ss Yadulal Bhadulal 11 
Miscellaneous 37 
Sjt. Hirji Jeram Mirtri 225 
From the citizens of Chiplun ( throsgh 
Sjt. Narandas Lakshmidas received 
from the Bombsy Branch of 
Saurashtra Seva Samiti ) Chiplun 200 


Throvgh Sjt. Sanmukhsingh 
Secretary, Akali Jatha Bar 198 
Kundla Mehajan (through Sjt. Paramazand- 
-das Becharbhai ) Kundla 
Shri Murlidhar Kasegadia, Shri Lakshmi- 
pDarayan Sidhanli 101 
Bihar Sogar Works Pachrukhi 


109-15-3 


( throrgh Satynyrat Desai) . Calcutta 100-0-0 
Shrimati Sarasvati Devi 25 
a Lilavati Devi 5 


re Kasturi Devi 2 
Wife of Sjt. Ramchanraji Poddar 25 
Wife of Sjt. Ghanshyamdasji Loyalka 10 
Mother of Sjt. Ramkumarji Somani 17 
Sjt. Manekchandji Lohia 11 
Sjt. Ochenhaylalji Patoddia 5 
From the citizens of Sachin (through 
Sjt- M. K. Dasai) Sachin 61-8-0 
Pyinmana 60 
Mr. Fidahusen M. Shekha ~ Karachi 650 
Mexsrs. Bangar Daga & Co. Golukedih 


’ Colliery Jharia 40 
Collections of the inmates of the 
Satyagrahashram Wardha (through 
Sjt. G. N. Kale) Wardha 39-1-0 
Sjt. Ramshabad Dattaram Bedpur 32 
Sjt. Maneklal M, Oza, Bhurkanda 31-8-0 
Messrs. Vithaldas & Co. Bassain 25 
Studenis, Khalsa S*hool Kahuta 25 
Sjt- Dahyabhai Khashalbhai Patel Bilaspur 25 
Sums below Rs. 25 333-11-9 
Total Rs. 5,726-12-0 


The Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee have 
received Rs. 3,62,462-0-6 up to 21—-9-1927; and sums 
received by Navajivan on 19th and 20th amount to 
Rs. 321-1-0; the grand total being Res. 3,62,783-1-6, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M, K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XVIIE 


The Magic Spell of a Book - 
The black plagne evhanced my ivflaence with 
the poor Indisns, and increased my business and 
my responsibility. Some cf the new contacts with 


Europeans became so close that they added cén- 
siderably to my moral oblig«tions. 

I made the acquaintance cf Mr. Polak in the 
vegetarian restaurant, just like that of Mr. West. One 


evevirg a young man dining at a table away from me 
sent me his card expressing a desire to see me. I 
invited him to come to my table, wkica he did. 

“Tam sub-editor of the Critic,” he said. “ When 
I read your letter to the press about the plague, I 
felt strongly moved to see you. I am glad to have this 
opportunity.” 

Mr. Pulak’s candour drew me to him.-The same 
evening we got to know each other and we seemed 
to hold very closely similar views on the essential 
things of life. He liked simple life. He had a worder- 
fal taculty of translating into practice anything that 
appealed to his intellect. Some of the charges that 
he had made in his life were as prompt a3 they were 
radical. 

Indian Opinion was getting more and more 
expensive evesy day. The very first report from Mr. West 
was alarming. He wrote: ‘I do not expect from the 
concern the profit that you think there would be. I 
am afraid there may be even a loss. The books are 
not in order. There are heavy arrears to be recovered, 
but one can make no head or tail of them. Considerable 
overhauling will have to be done. But all this need 
not alarm yor. I shall try to put things right as best 
as Ican. I remain on, whether there is profit or not.” 

Mr. West might have left when he discovered that 
there was no profit, and I could not have blamed him. 
In fact, he had a right to arraign me for haying 
described the concern as profitable without proper proof. 
But he never even once uttered a word of complaint. 
I have, however, an impression that this. discovery 
must have led Mr. West to regard me as credulous. I 
had simply accepted Mr. Madanjit’s estimate, without 
caring to examine it, ard told Mr. West to expect a 
profit. I feel that a public worker should not take 
things on trust and should not make statements of 
which he has not made himself sure. Above all, a 
votary of truth must exercire the greatest caution. To 
allow a man to believe a thing which you have not 
fally verified is to compromise trath. I am pained to 
have to confess that in spite of this knowledge, I have 
not quite conquered my credulous habit for which my 
ambition t6 do more work than I can Manage is 
responsible. This ambitioa has often been a source of 
worry more to my co-workers than to myself. 

Oa receipt of Mr. Wost’s letter I lefs for Natal. 
I had taken Mr. Polak into my fullest confidence. He 
came to see me off at the station, and left with me a 
book to read during the journey, which he said I 
was sure to like. It was Ruskin’s Unto this Last. 

It was impossible to lay the book aside, once I 
had begun it. It gripped me, It was a twenty--four 


hours’ journey from Johannesburg to Natal. The train 
reached Darbar in the evening. I could not get sleep 
ihat night. I determined to change my life in the 
light of the book. 

I had rot read a single book of Ruskin’s before 
this. Daring the days of my education I had read 
practically nothing outside textbooks, and after I launched 
into active life I had very little time left me for reading. 
I cannot therefore claim much book knowledge. 1 
believe I have not lost much because of this enforced 
restraint. On the contrary, the limited reading 
may he ssid to have enabled me fairly to digest what 
I did read. Of these books, the one that brought 
aboat an instantaneous and praciical transformaticn in 
my life was Unto this Last, I translated it later into 
Gojarati entitling it Sarvodaya (the welfare of all ). 

I believe that I discovered some cf my deepest 
convictions reflected in this great book of Ruskin and 
that is why the book so captured me and made me 
transform my life. A poet is one who can call forth 
the good latent in the human breast. Poets do not 
influence all alike, for every one is not evclved in an 
equal measure. . . . 
- This is how I understcod the teachings of Unio 
this Last: epee : 

1. The good of the individual is contained in the 
good of all. mee ) 

2. A lawyer's labour has the same value as 
the barber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right of 
earning their livelihood from their labour. Ae 

3. A life of labour, 7. ¢ of the tiller of the soil 
avd hardicraftsman, is the life worth living. 

The first of these I knew. The second I had dimly 
realised. The third had never occurred to mo, 
Unto this Last made it as clear as daylight for me 
that the second and the third were contained in the 
first. I awoke with the dawn, Yeady to reduce there 


principles into practice. . 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Correction 

In Weekly Letter in Young India of 15th Septem- 
ber, 1927 instead of ‘Mysore Railway Union’ read 
‘M. & S. M. Ry. Union.’ 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Prica 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for p;cking and postage. Rs. 6-8-0 
by V.P.P. Price for foreign countries 10s. or $3 post free. 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 
letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 

For trade-terms apply to 

Manager Young India 
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The Story uf 


My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XIx 


The Phoenix Settlement 

I talked the whole thing over with Mr. West, 
described to him ihe effect Unto this Last had 
produced on my mind, ard propused that Indian 
Opinion should be removed toa farm, on which every 
one should labour drawing the same living wage, 
and attending to the press work in spare time. 
Mr. West approved cf the proposal, and £ 3 was laid 


down as monthly allowance, irrespective of colour or 
pationality. 


But it was a question whether all the ten or more 
workers in the press would agree to go and settle on 
an out of the wey farm, and be satisfied with a bare 
maintenance. We therefore proposed that those who 
could not fit in with the scheme should continue to 
draw their salaries and gradually try to reach the goal 
of becoming members of the settlement. 


I talked to the workers in terms of this proposal. 
It did not appeal to Sjt. Madanjit who considered my 
proporal to be foolish and opined that it would ruin a 
yenture on which he had staked his all, the workers 
would bolt, Indian. Opinion would come to a stop, and 
the press would have to be closed dows. 

Among the men working in the press was also 
Chhaganlal Gandhi, one of my cousin, I had broached 
the proposal to him at the same time as to West. He 
had a wife and children, but he had from childhood 
chosen to be trained and work under me. He hed 
full faith in me. So without any argument he agreed 
to the proposal, and hes been with me ever since. 
There was the machinist Govindswami who also fell in 
with the proposal. The rest did not join the scheme, 
but agreed to go wherever I removed the press. 

I donot think I tcok more than two days to fix 
up these things with the men. Thereafter I at once 
advertised for a piece of land situated near a railway 
station in the vicivity cf Durban. An offer came in 
respect of Phoenix. Mr. West and I went to inspect 
the estate, and within a week purchased twenty acres 
of land. It had a nice little spring and a few orange 
and mango trees. Adjoining to it was a piece of 80 
acres which had many more fruit trees and a dilapidated 
dottage. We purchased this too, both costing a 
thousand pcunds, 


The late Mr. Rustomji was always my help in such 
enterprises of mine. He liked the project. He placed at 
my disposal secondhand corrugated iron sheets of a big 
godown and other building material, with which we 
started work. Some Indian carpenters and masons who 
had worked with me in the Boer war helped me in 
erecting a shed for the press. This structure which 
was 75’x50’ was ready in almost a month. Mr. West 
and others at great personal risk stayed with the 
carpenters and masons. The place which was uvinhabited 
and thickly overgrown with grass was infested with 
snakes, and was Obviously dangerous to live in. At 
first all lived under canvass. The main building was 
ready in a month. We carted most of our things to 
Phoenix in about a week. It was thirteen miles. from 
Durbar, and two and a half miles from Phoenix station. 

Only one issue of Indian Opinion had to be printed 
outside in the Mercury Press. 

I now tried to carry with me and to draw t? Phoenix 
those relations and friends who had come with me from 
India to try their fortune and who were engaged in 
some business or other. They had come in search of 
wealth and it was a difficnlt job to persuade them, but 
frome agreed. Of these I can single out only Maganlal 
Gandhi's name here. The others went back to 
business. Maganlal Gandhi left his business for good 
to cast in his lot with me, and by his ability, sacrifice 


and devotion he stands foremost among my original 
coworkers in my ethical experiments, and as a_ self- 


taught handicraftsman his place is unique among them. 
Thus the Phoenix Settlement was started in 1904, 
and in spite of numerous odds Indian Opinion continues 
to be published at the Settlement. 
But the initial difficulties, the changes made, and 
the hopes and disappointments demand a_ separate 


chapter. (Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Gujarat Relief 

Indian friends in foreign lands or British colonies 
who have made collections for the relief of the distressed 
in Gujarat are requested kindly to remité their collections 
directly to the Secretary, Gujarat Prcvincial Congress 
Committee, Ahmedabad or throngh this office which 

will duly forward the sums to the Committee, 
sum will be duly acknowledged in these columns. 
Manager, Young India 


Every 
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Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week; 
15th September — Mannargadi, Rs. 2,775-2-7 
4+studenis Re. 554-84. 
16th September — Tanjore, Rs. 1,041-7-1L9. 
17th & 20th September—Trichinopoly,Rs.7,469-6-2 
+Rs. 928-0-0 auctions. 
18th September — Lalgudy, Rs. 2,069-0-0 
21st September — Padukottah, Rs. 1,156-11-0 
Additional amounts from Kumbakonam Rs. 101-0-0 
e mn »  COnddalore ,, 201-0-0 
All Over a Sentence 

Trichinopoly hed a heavy schedule of programmes, 
and all that Gandhiji could do to avoid it was to bs 
silent at the different functions and to deliver written 
messages in a few sentencer. To say that it 
was physically impossible for him to go through 
all that wa3 in store for him, he said, “I am at the 
end of my resources.” The cryptic sentence was 
flashed all over the country and published under 
alarming headlines by ingenious sub-editors. The reporter 
allowed as usual his imagiration to run riot, ard a 
Free Press message from Kumbakonam even announced 
that the tour was to be cancelled. If only the 
reporters could realise the crime of this craze for 
sensation, much of the worry and anxiety they cause 
to a number of people and much waste of public money 
inyolvyed in telegraphic inquiries would be saved. As a 
matter of fact, Gandhiji is as well and fit as he wis 
at Bangalore, thanks to the firmness with waiica 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari has adhered to his rule of one 
meeting a day and practically no interviews, ever since 
the strenuous time in Madras. Let Gandhijis s-ate- 
ment to the press serve a3 a warning both to the press 
and the public. 

A ‘Pandit’ 

I said, ‘practically no interviews, for there are 
some interviews which Gandhiji himself insists on 
having, and which those in charge of him cannot 
possibly avoid. These are interviews with opponents. 
‘It strengthens my position all the more,’ he once 
said, ‘by having to meet arguments I may not have 
thought of before. And I always welcome an honest 
difference of opinion, for I have always an open mind 
and have no axe to grind. And then, I do not 
remember an occasion on which after a free discussion 
an Opponent was able to dislodge me from my position.’ 
It is with some such feeling in his mind that he wel- 
comed an interview arranged with a few Non-Brahmatn 
leaders in Tanjore. It was a profitable one, and helped 
him to clarify farther his position as regards Varnashrama 
Dharma and the claim of superiority by man over his 
fellowman. I reproduce that part of the specch else- 
where. 

The experience in Mannargndi, however, with a 
‘Pandit’ was far from profitable. The Kumbakonam 
Pandits hed taken a creditable attitude: ‘We have m® 
quarrel with you if you say that untouchability is 
inconsistent with public good, but pray don’t say that 
there is no authority in the Shastras for ontouchability.’ 
The Mannargudi Pandit, however, seemed to be cast in 
a different mould. For the best part of the time 
given bim, he showered fulsome praise on Gandhiji and 
then tried to bamboozle him by a show of superior know: 
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ledge of the Shastras. The attempt was however 80 
transparently dishonest that Gandhiji had to put 
him down sternly. ‘Tell him’ he said to his interpreter, 
‘that he is putting himself out of court by citing verses 
which have uo bearing whatscever. The attitude is 
unworthy of a Pandit. In a court of law the vakil, 
who argues as he has done, will he considered guilty 
of sharp practice, and it makes it terribly difficult for 
me to build the brige between Brahmans and Non- 
Brehmans, because that sort of attitude is sufficient to 
raice the ire of every individual. If he has anything 
to say in deferce of antouchability, which a human 
being can understand, let him do 680. He must under- 
stand that he is not here before lawyers, but before 
unsophisticated people who are irying to walk the 
strait path.’ 

That was enough to bring him down from the 
arrogant pedestal on which he had perched himself, 
and he began to come to the point. 

‘Should we not accept the Parasharasmriti as an 
infallible guide ir Kaliypga?’ he asked. } 

‘No,’ said Gandhiji, ‘I accept no authority or no 
Shastra as aa infallible guide.’ 

‘But if you accept part of a Smriti, would you 
reject another part of it?’ 

‘I reject the claim,’ said Gardhiji, without softening 
his stern attitude, ‘that we should accept the whole 
if we accept a part.’ 

‘Then you would accept what is convenient and 
reject what is inconvenient ?’ 

‘That's a good question. Hinduism is not a codified 
religion. I shall give you what I conceive to be 
Hinduism. We have in Hinduism hundreds and 
thousands of books whose names even we do not know, 
which go under the short name. of Shastras. Now 
when we want to find out whether a thing is good or 
bad, I do not go to a particular book, but I look to 
the sum total of the effect of Hinduism. In Hinduism 
we have got an admirable footrule to measure every 
Shastra and every rule of conduct, and that is trath. 
Wherever falls from truth should be rejected, no matter 
wherever it comes from, and therefore the burden lies 
on the shoulders of that person who upholds a practice 
which is inconsistent with trath, so thet if a man 
wants to defend, for instance, untouchability, he has to 
show that it is consistent with truth. Unless he shows 
that, all the authorities that he may cite in support 
of it are to me irrelevant.’ 

There followed anumbar of inconsequential questions, 
but the sands of time were running out against him, 
and Gandhiji gave hin notice that he should finish in 
five minutes after which he would go into silence. 

‘How then is untouchability in conflict with truth?’ 
the Pandit inquired. 


‘Well, I will show you. Is it consistent with trath 
to regard you as an untouchable?’ 

‘How could I be an untcuchable?’ replied the 
Pandit much surprised. ‘There is difference between 
man and mar, aS between the fire in a neighbour's 
house and the fire in a cemetry.’ 


‘I see. Then pray tell me why whereas you are a 
{ouchable, I or Rajagopalachari is an untouchable ?’ 

‘There is difference between me and a chandala in 
shape, thought, action, character ete.’ 
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e “oe his time was up. He himself wound up saying, 

ave. not come to argue at all. I siraply wanted to 
have the privilege of a talk. Ordicarily I make short 
work of even eminent controversialists; but hefore you?’ 


For sheer snug effrontery this wss a case hard to 
beat. Three years ago in his Kathiawad tour Gandhiji 
had occasion to expose a frand who strutted about as 
the guide and guru of untouchables, blackmailing them 
by a pretended knowledge of astrology. But his crime 
Was venial as compared to the hypocrisy in the present 
case which was as profound as the book-learning 
that he betrayed. The ignorant * untouchable’ had only 
bleckmailed his fellows. The learned Pandit had the 
power of corrupting the souls of men. 


On Doctors and Hospitals 


Out of the numerous functions at Trichinopoly two 
stand ont prominently in my memory,— the opening 
of the Radio section of Dr. Rajan’s hospital and the 
little meeting of the Y. M.C. A. 


The first was a case of religious conflict, I think 
both for Dr. Rejan and Gandhiji. After discussion with 
his intimate friends, I think the good doctor saw the 
impropriety of asking Gandhiji to cpen the new section 
of his hospital. But after having arranged the function 
all unwittingly, to cancel it seemed to him something 
like jumping off a Peshawar express. For Gandhiji the 
question was simpler, as he explained it in his speech. 
He had allowed himself to be drawa into such fauctions 
On previous Occasions, and he would not hesitate to do 
80 now, repeating his warnirg, and expressing his 
expectation of Dr. Rajan. ‘Dr. Rajan is a co-worker 
whom I consider to be capable of great sacrifice for 
the naticn,’ and ‘I belicve that though the hospital 
does conduce to private gain, Dr. Rajan and his insti- 
tution are accessible to the poor.’ And towards the 
close: ‘We want healers of souls rather than cf bodies. 
The multiplicity of hospitals and medical men is no 
sign of true civilisation. The less we and others pamper 
our bodies the better for uz and the world.’ 

I know the doctor is sure to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s of this message. In fact, the promise of it is 
there in the fact that practically every scrap of cloth that 
he uses in the hospital is Khaddar, the ‘ untouchable ’ 
is as sure Of a welcome as his touchable brother, and 
alcohol even as a medicinal agent is strictly tabooed. 


Message to Y. M. C. A. 


Toe faonsiion at the Y. M. C. A. was charming for 
its quiet dignity. Gandhiji’s brief message was 
of general application to all such _ associations: 
“As I was coming to this meeting this morning, I 
asked myself what it was that I would wish Y. M. C. A.’s 
in India to ba, As you are aware, my association 
with Christian Indians is growing day by day. Ten 
years ago I did not have the privilege of coming in 
such close contact with Christian Indians as I do 
nowadays. I have noticed in coming in contact with 
so many Christian Indians and so many Y. M. C. A.’s 
throughout the land that very often the word ‘ Christian’ 
is understood to mean ‘ Earopean,’ and I said to myself 
while driving here this morniog how nice it would ba 
if Young Men’s Caristian Associations were not 
synonymous with Young Men’s Karopean Associations. 
The word ‘Karopean’ has not to me, ss to millions 


of others, the same meaning and content as ‘ Christian’, 
and I feel that very often Christianity itself becomes 
a restricted thing when it is mixed up with Europeanism. 
It is not at all, in my humble opinion, necessary for a 
single Indian to cease to be Indian because he calls 
himself a Christian. To accept Christianity or to make 
a change in one’s religion is the acceptance of a new 
life, and therefore I should expect any cne who changes 
his religion with a true heart to broaden his own 


nationality. If he ceases to thick of this neighbours, 
he is rot likely to think beyond the limit of his 
neighbours. I say this to Christian friends, Musalman 


friends and all those who have made India their home 
cr to whom India is the land of their birth. Let these 
associations then not be forces of disruption, but forces 
for conserving all that is good and noble in this land.” 


Work 

The figures at the top will show the collections of 
the week. Tanjore fared badly, owing to the absence of 
local workers. But the scenes at the meeting were 
elcquent of what could be done if there were a few 
genuine workers. There were evidently lots cf people 
wh»? had never been approached for contributions to the 
Khadi Fond. These vied with one another in coming 
to the dais with their mites, and the response to the 
auctions was very hearty, even limes and yarn garlands 
presented to Gandhiji being demanded to be sold. 

Trichinopoly was good enough, though it fell below 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s expectation, but the villagers’ 
purse at Lalgudi was quite good. We entered the once 
forbidden ground of Padukcttah State on the 21st, and 
looking to the absence cf political life there, the 
response of the people was great. Bat the days of 
frothy response are gone, and let not only the people 
of Padukoitah but of every place lay to heart the warn- 
ing Gandhiji has been uttering times without number. 

‘‘To pass resolutions and to hold beliefs is the 
easiest thing in the world, for they cost the believers 
or the movers of resolutions nothing, but practice 
means Orgavisation, means learning how to do the 
thivg, means going amongst people, means a host of 
other things. Let you and I and all translate our 
beliefs and resolutions into practice. ” 


On Addresses 

A word about the addresses of welcome and the 
gifts, At many of the places, thanks to the courtesy 
of the reception committees, addresses have been taken 
as read. Why not then stop altogther the system of 
printing copies of the addresses? Half a dozen copies 
may be made, and one given in advance to Gandhiji. 
Strictest economy of language may be exercised, all 
epithets and effusive compliments dropped, and facts 
and figures given, suggestions invited or criticism 
offered. Tt will save time, save a lot of money, and 
make us more buasinesslike. 

And then frames for addresses may be dropped, 
For one thing they are not elegant; next, they are nt 
easily portable; thirdly they mean an unnecessary waste 
of money. I say this in spite of the fact that we 
have succeeded in auctioning some of the frames for 
more than their value, and ia a place like Trichiaopoly, 
whore people evinced tremendous enthusiasm over the 
auctions, fancy prices might be secared. Let the auctions 
be reserved for Ornaments or similar gifts. M. D. 
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The Neill Statue and Non-violence 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A Gujarati friend thus remonstrates in a letter to 
a common friend: “ Sometimes Bapn’s non-violence 
baffles one. He encourages the agitation for the 
removal of the Neill statue as he encouraged the one 
for the removal of the Lawrence statue. To me it 
looks very like violence; for the agitation must beget 
hatred against Englishmen—the very thing Bapu wants 
to avoid. And where I can see no violence he £ees 
it, as in carrying arms fur removing the Arms Act. 
It appears to me that in the first case there is every 
risk of violent temper being begotten by apparently 
non-violent means. And this according to Bapu 
should be avoided. In the second case only a slight 
risk of possibility of violence is incurred in order to 
achieve a worthy end—just the thing I should have 
imagined Bapu would brave.” 


In order to do justice to the argument and make it 
easily intslligible to the reader, I have somewhat 
extended the argument put cryptically in the original 
Gujarati. 

Non-violence is made of sterner stuff. There is no 
doabt that the agitation for removiog the Neill statue 
and the like is likely to increase the feeling of hatred 
against the English. A reformer seeking to spread 
non-violence must take note of the fact and guard 
against hatred, but dare not on any account hush 
causes Of hatred. Noa-violence in the form of love is 
the activest force in the world. As the Gujarati poet 
Shamal says, ‘ There is no merit in returning good for 
good; most men do this. Merit lies in returning good 
for evil.’ Merit here stands obviously for non-violence. 
Causes of hatred everywhere obtrude themselyes on 
one’s gaze. The seers of old saw that the only way 
of dealing with the situation was to nentralise hatred 
by love. This force of love therefore truly comes into 
play only when it meets with causes of hatred. True non- 
violence does not ignore or blind itself to causes of hatred, 
but in spite of the knowledge of their existence operates 
upon the person setting those causes in motion. Were 
it otherwise, the fight for Swaraj by non-violent means 
would be an impossibility. For at every step the 
Swarajist is bound to expose to view the blemishes of 
foreign rule and the foreign rulers. The law of non- 
violence, — zeturning good for evil, loving ones enemy, 
~—involves a knowledge of the blemishes of ihe 
‘enemy. Hence do the scriptures say, Wal 4a FATA! 
— ‘ Forgiveness is an attribute of the brave.’ 

It is perhaps now clear why a believer in non- 
violence must endorse any non-violent agitation for the 
removal of the Neill statue and the like. But the 
carrying of arms is not permissible for a non-violent 
map, for he is expected not to use them. And the 
total removal of the Arms Act in my opinion will 
never be held to be a jast cause. Hence carrying arms 


for the removal of the Arms Act- can never fall under 
apy scheme of non-violence. 


It is now perhaps necessary to look a little closer 
into the Neill statue agitation. Here is the inscription 
on the frontside of the pedestal of the statue: 


“ James George Smith Neill 
A. D. C. to tha Queen 
Lient.-Colonel of the Madras Fasillers 
Brigadier General in India 
A brave, resolute, self-reliant soldier. 
Universally acknowledged as the first 
Who stemmed the torrent of rebellion in Bengal, 
He fell gloriously 
At the relief of Lucknow 
25th September 1857 
Aged 47.” 
The inscription at the back reads: 
‘‘Hrected by public subscription, 1860.” 


I venture to suggest that these are untruthfal 
statements. The inscription is false history. At the 
time of writing this article I have not by me Kaye 
and Malleson’s volumes, but a friend has obliged me 
by procuring fur me Thomson’s illuminating monograph 
The other side of the Medal. It shows how false 
history is taught us in schools and colleges. I take 
the following extracts from that book: 


“These were General Neill’s instructions to 
Major Renaud when he was hurrying with an advance 
guard to the relief of Cawnpore: 

‘Certain guilty villages were marked out for 
destruction, and all the men inhabiting them were to 
bo slaughtered. All sepoys of matinozs regiments 
not giving a good account of themselves were to be 
hanged. The town of Futtehpore, which had revolted, 
had to ba attacked, and the Pathan quarters de- 
stroyed with all their inhabitants. All heads of 
insurgents, particularly at Futtehpore, to be hanged. 
If the Deputy Collector is taken, hong him, and 
have his head cut off ard stuck up on one of the 
principal (Mahomedan) buildings of the town.’” 

According to Kaye: 

“ Again, apart from Neill’s doings, and certainly 
when a Major was sent on by Neill towards Cawn- 
pore, there is no doubt that people were put to 
death in the most reckless manner. And afterwards 
Neill did things almost more than the massacre, 
putting to death with deliberate torture, in a way 
that has never been proved against the natives.” 

‘Sir George Campbell says: ‘Neill is one of 
those people who have been elevated into a hero 
on the strength of a feminine sort of violence, and 
whose death much disarmed criticism at the time; 
but now that has passed into old history, I may 
say that, so far as I could learn from the most 
impartial sources, there was not much more in 
him. ... I can never forgive Neill for his very 
bloody work and especially fur his share in the 
mismanagement which cansed the loss of the regiment 
of Loodiana. At Allahabad, by violence and mis- 
trustful usage, he all but turned against us the 
Ferozepore regiment (only second +) the men of 
Loodiana in my affection) which afterwards did 
such splendid service.’ ” 

There is much more that can be quoted to show 
the true character of the ‘hero’ in whose honour the 
statue was erected by ‘public subscription.’ Statues 
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like these are a portent. They are an eloquent proof 
of what the British Government finally stands for, 
—terrorism and falsehood. There are strong expressions, 
but they are as true as they are strcrg. Hence is it 
the duty of every Indian, every true Hoglighman, to 
Oppose this terrorism ard falsehood with all his might. 
Bat the way to oppose these with all one’s might lies 
not through retaliation, responsive terrorism and 
falsehood, but by the exact opposite of the twins, that 
18 t0 say, by meeting terrorism with noa-violence and 
falsehood with truth. It may be a difficult way, but it 
is the only way if India and the world are to live. 
If therefore the young men who have launched upon 
the battle will follow. it up honestly and non-violently, 
they deserve all sympathy, and it is well that the local 
Congress Committee has taken up the matter in earnest. 


Brahman Non-Brahman 


[ The following portion of Gandhiji’s speech at Tanjore 
deals with the Biahman-Non-Brahman question. M. D. ] 


Claim of Superiority 

I had hoped on coming to Tanjore today to discuss 
the Brahman-Non-Brahman question here and I had 
the pleasure of haying a brief discussion with some 
of the friends this afternoon. I am not free nor is it 
necessary for me to discuss and place before you the 
contents of our discussion. But I was exceedingly 
glad of this discussion, I now understand the move- 
ment perhaps a little better than I did before the 
discussion. I have placed my humble view before 
those friends, of which they are at liberty to make 
what use they like. But throughout the discussion I 
Baw a note of one thing which seemed to oppress 
these friends. They seemed io think that I had 
identified myself with the notion cf inherited superiority 
and inferiority. I assured them that nothing was 
farther from my thought end told them that I wonld 
gladly explain my meaning of Varnashrama more fully 
than I have done in order to remove the slightest 
misunderstanding as to this question of superiority. In 
my opinion there is no such thing as inherited or 
acquired superiority. I believe in the rock-bottom 
doctrine of Advaita and my interpretation of Advaita 
excludes totally any idea of superiority at any 
stage whatsoever. I believe implicitly that all men 
are born equal. All—whether born in India or in England 
or America or in any circumstances whatsoever—have 
the same soul as any other. And it is because I believe 
in this inherent equality of all men that I fight the 
doctrine of superiority which many of our rulers arrogate 
to themselves, I have fought this doctrine of superiority 
in South Africa inch by inch, and it is because of that 
inherent belief, that I delight in calling myself a 
Scavenger, a spinner, a weaver, a farmer and a 
labourer. And I have fought against the Brahmans 
themselves wherever they have claimed any superiority 
for themselves either by reason of their birth or by 
reason of their subsequently acquired knowledge. I 
consider thai it 1s unmanly for any person to claim 
superiority over a fellow-being. And there is the amplest 
warrant for the belief that I am enunciating in the 
Bhagavadgita, and I am therefore through and through 
with every Non-Brahman when he fights this monster 
of superiority, whether it is claimed by a Brahman 
or by anybody else. He who claims superiority at 
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Once forfeits his claim to ba called a man, 
ig my opinion. 


Tha, 


True Varanashrama Dharma 

But in spite of all my beliefs, that I have explained 
to you, I still believe in Varnashrama Dharma. Varna- 
shrama Dharma to my mind is a Jaw which, however 
much you and I may deny, cannot be abrogated. To 
admit the working of that Jaw is to free ourselves for 
the only pursuit in life for which we are born. 
Varnashrama Dharma is humility. Whilst I have 
said that all men and women are born equal, I do 
not wish therefore to suggest that qualities are not 
inherited, but on the contrary I believe that just 
as every one inherits a particular form so does he 
inherit the particular characteristics aod qualities of 
his progenitors, and to» make this admission ig to 
conserve one’s energy. That frank admission, if he 
will act up to it, would put a legitimate carb upon our 
material ambitions, ard thereby our energy is set free 
for extending the field of spiritual research and spiritual 
evolution. It is this doctrine of Varnashrama Dharma 
which I have always accepted. You would be entitled 
to say that this is not how Varnashrama is understood 
in these days. I have myself said times without 
number that Varnashrama as it is ot present understood 
and practised is a monstrous parody cf the original, 
but in order to demolish this distortion let us not seek 
to demolish the original, And if you say that the 
idealistic Varnashrama which I have placed before you 
is quite all right you have admitted all that I like you 


to admit. I would also urge on you to believe with 
me that no nation, no individual, can possibly live 
without proper ideals. And if you believe with me in 


the idealistic Varnashrama, you will also strive with 
me to reach that ideal so far as may be. As a matter 
of fact the world has not anywhere been able to fight 
against this law. What has happened and what must 
happen in fighting against the law is to hurt ourselves 
and to engage in a vain effort; and I suggest to you 
that your fight will be all the more successful if you 
understand all that our forefathers haye bequeathed to 
us and engage in fighting all the evil excrescences 
that have grown round this great bequest. And if you 
accept what I have ventured to suggest to you, you 
will find that the solution of the Brahman and Non- 
Brahman question also, in so far as it is concerned 
with the religious aspect, becomes very easy. As a 
Non-Brahman I would seek to purify Brahmanism in 
so far as a Non-Brahman can, but not to destroy it. 
I would dislodge the Brahman from the arrogation of 
Superiority or from places of profit. Immediately a 
Brahman becomes a profiteering agency he ceases to 
bo a Brahman. But I would not touch his great 
learning wherever I gee it. And whilst he may not 
claim superiority by reason of his learning I myself 
must not withhold that meed of homage that learning, 
wherever it resides, always commands. But I must not 
go deeper into the subject before a large audience of 
this kind. 


Sovereign Remedy 
After all I must fall upon one sovereiga remedy 
which I think is applicable for all the ills of life. 
And that is, in whatever fight we engage, the fight 
should be clean and straight, and there should not be 


the slightest departure from {ruth and ahimsa And 
if we will keep our carriage fafely on these two rails 
you will find that our fight even thovgh we may 
commit a thousand’ blunders will always emell clean 
and will be easier fought. And even as a train that 
is derailed comes to a disatrous end, 80 shall we, if we 
be derailed off these two rails, come to a disaster. A 
man who is truthfa! and does not mean ill even to his 
adversary will be slow to believe charges even against 
his foes. He will however try to understacd the view- 
poiats of his opponents and will always keep an Cpen 
mind and seek every opportuniiy of serving his 
opponents. I have endeavoured 1? apply this law in 
my relations with Eng:ishmen and EKaropeans in generai 
in South Africa as well as here and not without seme 
gnecess:. How much more then should we apply this 
Jaw in our homes, in our relaticn3, in our domestic 
affairs, in connection with our own kith and kin? 


Cow Sacrifice in Vedas 
[In Young India for June 2, was published an ariicle 
by Sjt.C. V. Vaidya making valuable suggestions 
about raving the cow and her progepy. But in that 
article the learned writer gave his opinion that 
eacrificial cow-slaughter and beef-eating were prevalent 
in the Vedic age. Pandit Satavalekar cent me in Hirdi 
. a refataticn of Sjt. Vaidya’s statement about cow- 
sacrifice and beef-eating in Vedic times. As my 
purpose was merely to elucidate truth and rot to have 
@ newspaper ccntroversy, I forwarded the article to 
Sjt. Vaidya. He promptly and courteously sent me his 
reply. I submitted it to Pandit Satavalekar who sent 
his. rejoinder. I now give belcw the translations by 
Mahadey Derai of Pandit Satavalekar’s writings and 
the reply of Sjt. Vaidya in the original. Pandit 
Satavalekar has in two rumbers of his Vaidika Dharma 
given a more detailed and exhaustive argument 
supported by copious extracts from the Vedas in support 
of his opinion. I refer the curious to these valuable 
articles. As a layman rot knowing the original, I 
follow the excellent rule that when there is the 
slightest doubt, it is best to lean on the right side, 
the right side in this case being the belief that those 
who gave us the Vedas were not gvilty of what appears 
to our age to be the crime of killing cows for sacrifice 
or food. The discussion has otherwise no bearing on 
the present age, because the veneration of the cow is 
too deeply embedded in the Hindu bosom to be affected 
by any opiniop, however authoritative it may be, in 
fayour of cow-sacrifice and beef-eating in the Vedic age. 
It has however more than an academic value for those 
who incline to the belief that whatever 
during thcae ancient times should be revived 
age by every legitimate effort. These may study 
Pandit Satavalekar’s article referred to by me and 
Sjt. Vaidya’s paoblished writings which are available es 
well in Eoglish as ia Marathi and Hindi. 


was done 
in this 


M. K G.] 

In a note on cow protection by Sjt.C. V. Vaidya 
published in Young india of June 2, the learned 
writer states that in the Vedic period, “cows were 
slaughtered for racrifice and then for food.” Iam 
afraid I must join issue with him on both the state- 
ments. Before I thought of ventaring to challenge 
the position taken by soch a reputed scholar like 
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Sjt. Vaidya, I turned to my books to make myself 
doubly sure, but I looked in vain for anything to 
support his positioa. Oa the contrary I found enough 
evidence to ccntrovert his position. It is rather 
unfortunate that Sjt. Vaidya has cited no authorities 
in support of his propositions, but has merely stated 
them. Otherwise I should gladly have met them. 

The following texts throw a flood of light on the 
question whether cows used to be slanghtered for food 
in the Vedic period: 


9. afeaes BZ aazT Wa: aaa TW: | AKA 
wid TH | 

2. dal TEATS Fa: Gam athraraearg- 
gears A way WANA AAA, Tea: HATTA: 

2. aaa sears oT Sea asa | TATA 
orang waarsa: wafda: | gr sealer aceon 
Sagat Tat aarteanqenreaereaed aa Tea 
ria seaman ada: Gaya: yaar 

avhaledt Faferato BH. 9% 

Though Charaka Samhita is a book on medicine, 
there is a refererce in it to the history of the practice 
of beef-eating, which throws scme light on its genesis 
and also indicates the attitude of cultured people 
regarding it. Here is the meaning of the texts: 

1. In the ancient times animals used to be 
worrthipped on the cccasion of a sacrifice, but were 
never led to slaughter. 

2. Then after the sacrifice performed by Daksha 
animals began to be sacrificed in the time of Manichi 
and other sons of Manu. 

3. In the period following that, when Psishadhra 
began his great sacrifice and failed to find other 
animals he fell back on the cow. The whole creation 
was distressed over the sacrifice of such a useful animal 
as the cow. Those, who ate the beef thus obtained, 
sufferred terribly from dysentery because the beef 
besides being strange and forbidden food was too heavy 
and hot for them. 

The context here is the genesis of the disease of 
dysentery. 

In the Vedic Period animals like the cow were not 
cnly not killed, but were worshipped at the time of 
sacrifice, they were washed and were kept cleau and 
bedecked with auspicious marks on their foreheads and 
garlands round their necks. The cowherd never so 
much a3 used the stick on their backs, the only 
instrument he used to direct them being the green, 
tender and leafy branch of a tree. We find all this 
dercription in the texts which are accepted as authori- 
tative by the cultured classes. 

At a late period animal sacrifice seems to have 
begon, and even then there were two sections, one 
letting the animal loose after having made it go through 
some ceremony, and the other killing the animal. 
Bat even then cow-sacrifice had rot began. 

With Prishadhra the third cycle comes. He began 
to slaughter cows, but people of enlightenment expressed 
their opposition to the practice. That is to say even 
in this period cow-slaughter was not a thing approved 
by cultured opinion. That it was being rezorted to is 
certain, but it had not become a ‘ respectable’ practice, 
and the dysentery that beef-eating brought in its train 
pointed to the inauspiciousnesa of cow-sacrifice, 
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I Se ee ees 


The mere mention of a practice in ancient literature 
does not prove its having been recognised by the 
cultured classes. There are passages in the Vedas 
mentioning even foetus-eaters, but that does not mean 
that the practice was either in vogae or ‘ respectable.’ 
We have, on the contrary, express injunctions in the 
Vedas to the effect that one guilty of cow-slanghier 
and murder shall be severely punished. How can then 
one say that cow-slaughter or beef-eating was universal 
in the Vedic period? Has he any mantra to show 
that cows were slaughtered in order that the beef 
might be given as a sacrificial offering? I am afraid 
he has simply accepted the theory of the medern 
scholars. 

The words used for objects in the Vedas are such 
that they not only denote the objects but bring ont 
their connotation also, and then there are parts of 
maniras and complete mantras corroborating the 
etymological meaning. And the meaning which has 
not only the etymology but mantras or parts of mantras 
to back it should be regarded as the accepted Vedic 
meaning. Let us now apply this test to the cow. Let 
us see the Vedic names used for the cow, then parts 
of mantras, and then complete mantras. 

The Vedic names for the cow are ‘=a,’ ‘ at,’ 
and ‘ Hfefa’ —all the three Showing that the cow 
may not be slaughtered. 

1 Seq (He Heder wala fren a4aj/s~). 
The cow is thus named because she is not slanghter- 
able. And the commentary on the Nirukta says, 


eS = 
a fe aaa Adaeaqt | — she may not be slaughtered by 
apy one. The Mahabharata also rays: 


ae zit Tat aM & wat eauela | 
WAANFAS TM Tsstq 7: u 
Hale Aifio Bo 23. 
‘The very name of the cow is ‘3a’, Howthen 
can any one dare to slaughter her? Those who 
slaughter cows or bulls are guilty of a wrong.’ 
2. 8-at (4 ede) meaning ‘which may not be 
killed. ’ 
3. a-fafa: ( wast), i. ¢ which may not be 
hacked to pieces. 
Let us now turn to the mantras: 
awit at fadt: | aaaz 93-62 | 
‘Don’t kill (or injure) the cow.’ Here is a part of a 
mantra supporting the etymological meaning of the 
words given above for the cow. Here is a complete 
mantra : 
aat eam gfeat agai 
wae waaaer aha: | 
a 4 ata fafage war 
at maarmatefa afag 
AAT <-4o4-944 | 
‘The cow is mother of the Rudras, daughter of 
the Vasus, and sister of the Adityas. She is the 
navel ( repository ) of nectar. I ask the wise and the 
thoughtful not to kill the innocent cow.’ 
Thus we can cite numerous mantras 2 show that 
neither cow-slaughter nor beef-eating was a practice 
approved by cultured people in the Vedic times, If we 


foist the interpretations given in mediaeval books upon 
the Vedic mantras, then there will be no room for 
dicussion, because in India quite a number of good and 
bad practices have gaired currency in the nsme of 
religion. The querticn is, are there any Vedic mantras 
bearing on the eubject to eupport Sjt. Vaidya’s 
contention ? The mantra cited above expressly says: 
‘I ask the wise and the thoughtful etc.’. That is to 
say thore who do not come under that category were 
free to go their own way; but those who claim to be 
wise and thoughtful may not kill the cow. Supposing, 
therefore, some people thovghtlessly resorted to the 
practice, how can their practice be regarded as the 
approved practice ? 

Modern books may have references to the practice, 
but they prove nothing. Practice by the thoughtless 
cannot be dignified by the name of approved practice. 
In modern times, many a Hindu youth returns from 
Europe a meat-eater and even a beef-eater, but that 
does not show that keef-eatirg is sn approved Hindu 
practice. In the Vedic times also, there were thoughtful 
and thonghtless people, and true religion was reflected 
not in the practice of the latter but in that of the 
former. 


Swadhyaya Mandal, 
Aundh, 


Sjt. Vaidya’s Reply 

I do not contrcvert what Mr. Satavalekar has said 
in his criticism. But even he shows that Charaka 
admits that cows were sacrificed in the days of 
Prishadhra, a Vedic king, and that beef was eaten 
in ancient days. The killing of cows ordinarily was 
condemned undoubtedly even in Vedic times; but 
killing in sacrifice was not considered sinful. This 
may be gathered from the fact that Gomedha or cow- 
sacrifice is one of the Kalivarjya things. If qaraq 
is a thing prohibited in the Kali age, it follows that 
it was permitted in previous ages and was not a thing 
practised by bad people only. I think, as Mahatmaji 
has said, it is unprofitable to discuss what Aryans did 
in hoary days since we find that cow-killing even in 
sacrifice and beef-eating is considered one of the 
most heinous tins by Aryans in all historic times. 

Pandit Satavalekar’s Rejoinder 

1. Charaka’s authority has been used by Sjt. Vaidya 
to show that ‘cows were sacrificed in the days of 
Prishadhra, a Vedic king, and that beef was eaten in 
ancient days.’ I do not know how he arrives at the 
conclusion. That the first cow-sacrifice was performed 
in king Prishadhra’s time shows that there was no 
beef-eating in the times prior to his. Even Prishadhra 
bad to resort to ihe cow, as he conld not get enough 
goats. In fact the quotation from Charaka cannot 
even prove that é#he practice of cow-sacrifice was started 
from Prishadhra’s time, he hayirg resorted to it in 
an exceptional case. 

2. Sjt. Vaidya says, ‘Killing in sacrifice was not 
considered sinful.’ Authority ? Sjt. Vaidya has none, 
and so he says, ‘This may be gathered from the fact 
that Gomedha or ccw-facrifice is one of the Kalivarjya 
things.’ Does this mean that all practices coming 
under the ‘things forbidden in the Kali age’ (Kalivarjya) 
were in vogue ever since the Vedic age right up to the 
age when they were forbidden? 
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I divide the historical periods thus: ; 
1. Age of the Vedas the time of the religion of 


the Vedas. 
2.,, » the Beahmanas , » 0 sacrifices. ; 
3. 4. » the Upanishads ,, ., of philosophical treatises. 


» » thé Sutra Granthas. 
» » the books dealing with sacrificial practices. 
the Smritis. 

» w» the books of Kalivarjya practices. 

Those seven ages, according to Sjt. Vaidya, cover 4 
period of four to five thousand years. Is it not rather 
presumptuous to say that practices mentioned in Kali- 
varjya books (period 7) obtained in the age of the 
Vedas? I cannot think of a worse anachronism. 

3. But even for the statement that the practice 
obtained during the intervening period, authorities from 
books of those times are necessary. 

4. 1 am prepared to consider any Vedic authority 
if Sjt, Vaidya has one to cite. 


AD oe 


5. I come now to the statement that ‘ cow-sacrifice 
was permitted in previous #ges and was not a thing 
practised by bad people only.’ There are certain 
practices which are prevalent amorg certain commu- 
nities in certain ages, but about which we cannot say 
that those who practise them are bad people, neither 
can we say that they are approved practices. Take for 
instance drinking in India in these days. Many of 
the Englishmen; educated Hindus and Musalmans, 
Parsis, Sikhs azd others do drink, but we do not 
describe them all as ‘bad people,’ reither can we say 
that drinking is an approved practice in India. Even 
if the abstainers were in a minority, the practice could 
not be described as an approved one. Now supposing 
we succeeded in getting a Prohibition Bill passed in 
1928, con we argue cn the strength of that, that 
drinking was a practice prevalent in ages previous to 
the prohibition age? The case is on a par with the 
Kalivarjya argument. 

6. I have discussed tho point about ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ people in my first article. Those people are good 
or bad whom religion regards or describes as such. 


S. D. S. 


True Service 


“He that would wait upon Me, let him wait upon 
the sick.” 
[ The following incident in Buddha’s life, as described 
in the Vinaya texts and translated by Mr. Eugene 
Watson Burlingame, deserves to be widely known. 


V. G. D.] 
But at that time a certain monk was sick with a 
disorder of the bowels, and lay sprawling in his own 
urine and dung. Now the Exalted One, with Venerable 
Ananda as attendant monk, wandering from place to 
place in search of lodging, approached the dwelling 
place of that monk. The Exalted One saw that monk 
lying sprawling in his own urine and dun 
he approached that menk, 
Said this to that monk: « Monk, what ails yon?” 
“ Disorder of the bowels, Exalted One.” “But have 
you a monk to wait upon you?’’ “T], Reverend Sir, 


am of nO use to the monks; therefore the monks do 
not wait upon me, ” 


8. Seeing, 
and having approached, 
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Then the Exalted Cne addressed Venerable Ananda: 
“Go, Ananda, fetch water; we will bathe this monk. ” 
“Very well,” said Vererable Ananda to the Exalted 
One, and in obedience to his command fetched water. 
The Exalted One poured the water ; Venerable Ananda 
bathed the man. The Exalted Oae grasped him by 
ihe head, Venerable Ananda lifted him by the feet ; 
they laid him on a bed. 

Then the Exalted One, employing this incident as 
the source, as the subject cf a lesson, convoked the 
Assembly of Monks and asked the monks one question 
after another: 

“Monks, ij there a sick monk in yonder dwelling 
place ?” 

“There is, Exalted One,” 

‘‘ Monks, what ails that monk? ” 

“That monk, Reverend Sir, is sick with a disorder 
of the bowels. ” 

“But monks, has that monk any one to wait upon 
him?” 

“He has not, Exalted One.” 

“ Why do not the monks wait upon him ?” 

‘That monk, Reverend Sir, is of no use to the 
monks; therefore the monks do not wait upon him.” 

‘Monks, you have no mother, you have no father, 
to wait upon you. If you, monks, will not wait upon 
each other, then, who, pray, will wait upon you? 


Monks, he that would wait upon Me, let him wait 
upon the sick.” 
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The Story Shi. 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhs ) 


PART. IV—CHAPTER XX 


The First Night 


It was no easy thing to issue the first number of 
Indian Opinion from Phoenix. Had I not taken two 
Precautions, the first 
dropped or delayed. I had little inclination +o have 
an engine to work the press. I had thought that 
hand-power would be more in keeping with the 
atmosphere where agricultural work +00 was to be 
done by tho hand. Bat as it had not appeared feasible, 
we had installed an oil-engine. I had however suggested 
to West to have something handy to faJl back upon in 
case the engine failed. He had therefore a wheel which 
could be worked by the hand. The size of the paper was 
that of a daily and was considered unsuitable in an out. 


of the way place like Phoenix. So it was reduced to the 


foolscap size, in order that in case of emergency copies 
might be struck off with the help of a treadle. In the 
initial stages, we had all to keep late hours before the 
day of publication of the paper. Every one, young and 
old, had to help in folding the sheets, and we usually 
finished our work between ten o'clock and midnight. 
But the first night was unforgettable. The pages were 
locked but the engine refused to work. We had got 
out from Durban an engineer to put up the engine and 
set it going. He and West tried their hardest, but to 
no avail. Everyone was anxious. West in despair at 
last came to me, with eyes wet, and said, ‘The erigine 


will rot work, and I am afraid we cannot issue the 
paper in time. ’ 
‘If that is the case, we cannot help it. But it is - 


no use shedding tears over it. Let us do whatever 
else it is humanly possible to do. What about the 
handwheel?* I said comforting him. 

‘¢ Where have we the men to work it? We are not 
enough to cope with it. It requires relays of four 
men each, and our own men are all tired. ’ 


Building work had not yet been finished, and £0 
the carpenters were still with us. They were sleeping 
om the press flor. I said pointing to them, ‘ But can’t 
we make use of these carpenters? And we may have a 
whole night of work. I think this device is stil open 


to us.’ 


‘I dare not wake up the carpenters, 
are really too tired,’ raid West. 

‘ Well, that’s for me to segotiate,’ said I. 

‘Then it is possible that we msy get through the 
work,’ said West, 


And our men 


issue would have had to be £ 
wheel. 


+ worked 


I woke up the carpenters and ‘requested their 


- cooperation. They needed no pressure. They said, ‘ If 
-we cannot be called uponin an emergency what use 


are we? You rest yourselves and we will work the 
For us it is easy work.’ Our owa men were 
of course ready. 

- West was greatly delighted and started singing 9. 
_ hymn as we set to work. I partnered the carpenters, 
and all the rest joined turn by turn, and thus we went 
on until 7 am. There was still quite alot to do. So I 
suggested to West that the engineer might now be 
asked to get up and try again to start the engine, 80 
that if he succeeded we might finish in time. 

West woke him up, and he immediately went into 
the engine room. And lo and behold! the engine 
almost. as soon as he ,started it. The whole 
press rang with peals df-joy. ‘How could this be ?- 
‘How is it that all our labours last night were of no 
avail, and this morning it has been set goiog as though 
there was nothing wrong with it?’ I enquired. 

‘It is difficult to say,’ said West or the engineer, 
I forget who. ‘Machines also sometimes seem to 
behave as though they required rest like us.’ 

For me, the failure of the engine had come as a 
test for us all, and its working in the nick of time was 
the fruit of our honest and earnest labours. 


The copies were derpatched in time, and every one 
was happy. 


This initial insistence ensured regularity of the 
paper, ard created an atmosphere of self-reliance in 
Phoenix. There came a time when we deliberately 
gave up the use of the engine and worked with the 
hand-p»wer ‘only. Those were, to my mind, the days 
cof the highest moral uplift for Phoenix. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Message to Chettinad 

[I string tegether a few extracts from *Gardhiji’s 
many speeches ‘in Chettinad which contain in a nut- 
shell his message to the Chettiare. Not only they but 
all wealthy communities in the country are likely to 
profit by it. M. D.] 

Make Khadi Your Own 

‘Let me urge you to make Khadi your owa much 
more fully than you seem to have done. If you wish 
to, you have the power, even individual Chettiars have 
the power, of financing the whole of the Khadi move- 
ment in Tamilnad and even the whole of India. I said 
to my Marwadi friends, the Chettiars of the North, 
and I say to you that if you wish it you can organise 
the Khadi movement purely out of your superfluities. 
With your marvellous shrewdness you can even organise 
production, and so you will forgive me if I tell you that 
all the purses that I have been receiving since this 
morning have not in any shape or form given me satis- 
faction. Though the amount may be a few thousands 
it is merely a drop in the ocean of your wealth... - 


The greatest charity at the present moment that Ican — 


conceive for any Indian to do is to promote this Khadi 
work. Onur rich friends are fond of giving free dinners 
to go-called poor people. I have often questicned the 
virtue of giving these dinners. The Bhagavad Gita 
rays, that that gift only is a good gift which is given 
to a worthy man. It would be right to feed the blind and 
the maimed and those who somehow or other cannot 
work for a living. But I make bold to say that ‘if all 
of you conspiring together make a fund for feeding 
50,000 villages in Indiait won'd be a great thing.” 
Use Riches Wisely 


“J yenture to suggest to you that you are not 
using your riches wisely though you seem to be using 
them profusely. You have erected huge palaces, but 
you have not given any attention to your surroundings. 
I would like you therefore to ensure the supply of the 
purest water not only for yourselves but all those who 
are living in your midst. Your roads must be perfectly 


good. And all your tanks should look ard actually be 


sweet-smelling, containing nothing but good, clear, 
sparkling, pure water. Your drainage must be in a 
perfect state. All these things are really incredibly 


simple, and if you will set your heart upon ityou will tind’ 


that it won't cost you apything that you will feel. If 
you will do all these things well you must get expert 
advice for all these things. But this requires a little 
sacrifice of personal inclinations and personal ease. It 
requires also a desire to live a corporate life—a life not 
merely for self, but for one’s own country. It requires 
also a fellow-feeling for all your neighbours including 
the poorest. And immediately you have given that 
bent to your inclination you will find that it will cost 
little effort and still less money, and I assure you that 
you will be amply repaid for your pains. ” 

“T have been watching durirg my stay in Chettinad 
that so far as outward c:rporate cleanliness is concerned, 
it is really lacking. If you all adopt concerted 
measures yOu can make your streets, your tanks and 
your surrcundings spotlessly clean. And I have letters 
from friends in Chettinad which have told me that 
the inside also is not particularly clean. That unclean- 
liness is worse than the one that I see in the streets 


end ponds here, The outward uncleanliness and 
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insapitation you can really set right in a few days’ 
time if you organise yourselves, have a body of 
volunteers and workers and put your streets and tanks 
in a wonderfal sanitary condition. The first essential 
condition of corporate life, that is city life, is that an 
absolutely clean supply of water is guaranteed to the 
dwellers of- the city and its accommodation made 
perfectly clean and sweet. When I was on the Nandi 
Hills [ saw that the tank from which drinking water 
was drawn by the dwellers on those Hills was all day 
lovg well-guarded against pollution. Bathing tanks 
must be separate from the {anks that supply drinking 
water. I know that the inward cleanliness of which 
I have talked is a more difficult and very intricate 
proposition than the sanitation that I have just talked 
to you akout. But having been in my own days in 
possession of some amount of money, I want to present 
you with my own recipe of how you can attain 
comparative personal cleanliness although you may 
possess riches. That recipe is nothing original that I 
am going to give you. It is ‘really a part of our 
religion, and it is this that no matter how much money 
we have earned, we should regard ourselves a8 
trustees holding these-moneys for the welfare of all 
our neighbours. There is a verse which says that he, 
who eats without sacrifice, that is without giving, is a 
thief. If God gives us power and wealth He gives 
us the same so that we may use them for the benefit 
of mankind and not for our selfish carnal purpose.” 


Make Chettinad a fairy land 

_«T do urge you to look after your sanitation and 
your water supply. Your palaces do not icok to 
advantage at all in the midst of insanitary streets and 
tanks full of not pure sparkling water but foul water. 
I can show you how you can do these things at an 
incredibly small expense, not out of your capital but 
out of your saviogs. I understand that some of your 
marriage cusioms are very bad. There is very often 
a price put upon the head of a bride as much as 
Rs. 30,000. I understand that you do not hesitate to 
spend as much as Rs. 50,000 per marriage; bat ‘the 
to be immoral, There can he no 
of ‘such a sacred 
contract as marriage. It must be ‘9s easy for a poor. 
man to get a virtuous bride as for a rich man. Merit 
and mutnal love are the sole tests for marriage 
contracts. The expenses for marriage ceremonies, 
though I do not consider them to be immoral, I : 
do regard as ‘a criminal whste. It is not becoming 
a rich man to dangle his wealth before the multitude 
in the fa:hion in which he very often does. The art 
of amassing riches becomes a degrading and despicable 
art if it is not accompanied by the nobler art of how 
to spend wealth usefully. So, out of this marriage 
reform alone and putting a wise’ restraint upon your 
extravagance on these ceremonies, you can turn this 
Chettinad into a fairy land. You can have if you will 
without mach effort public parks, recreation grounds, 
water works and profitable dairies that will give a 
supply of cheap and pure milk to the poor psople 
living in your midst. Ard I tell you as a man of 
experience and as a fellow Chetti that you treble your 
earning resources if you conserve your health by wise 
sanitation, by an absolutely pure supply of water and 
by ensuring pure milk for the rich and the poor.” 
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Purify Your Lives 

i A lady doctor writing to me tells me that I should 
remind you about the immoral custom that js prevalent 
in Chettinad and that prevents you from thinking of 
these things of public usefulness. Sho tells me that 
the rich people of Cheitinad have a dua share in per- 
petuating the hideous immoral custom of assigning girls 
cf tender age to a Jife of shame under the uname of 
religion. She telis me that there are mony devad7zsis 


in your midst. If this is true it is really a matter for’ 


kangirg our heads in shame. Let sot possession of 
wealth be - synonymous with degradation, vice, : and 
profligacy, And is it not a tragic irony that in spite 
: of these vices, yon are also spending money lavishly 
in erectirg what you flatter yourself to believe as 
temples for gods to reside? Not every structure mado 
by brick and mortar labelled temple is necessarily a 
temple, There are, I am sorry to say, many temples 
iN Our midst in this ccuntry which are no better than 
brothels. Do you know that in onr religion it is not 
possibie to call sny single place a temple unless an elaborate 
ceremonial of purification has bsoen made inside that 
‘building and unless the spirit of God has been invoked 
by men foll of piety, so that God may retide in it? 
Ard so I would urge you to restrain yourselves and 
not lavishly spend in building temples, but in the first 
place dedicate your own bodies to the service of Ged, 
and for that reason first of all purify by ridding your- 
felves of the evils to which I have drawn attenticn. 
But I am glad to be able to inform you that I received 
only to-day a gratifying letter in which whilst the 
writer admits most of the evils to which I haye 
referred just now tells me that there are in your midst 
Several nobleminded Cheities rich enough not only in 
gold but ia treasure of virtue also. He tells me that 
there are in your midst several brahwiacharis going on 
with their godly life in a silent manner. He a'so tells 
with hope ard pride that several young men are 
conducting sgainst heayy odds a reform movement and 
I asture the young men that whilst the path of 
reforms is not all rosés and whilst it is bestrewn 
with countless thorns, success is theirs if they will 
persevere prayerfully and with a pure heart. I under- 
stood that they are gradually trying to solve one very 
difficult question that faces every one of you. I under- 
stood that a rigid custom has grown up in your midst 
whereby ro Chettiar going either to Burma, Singapore 
or Ceylon takes his wife with him. I regard this 
bar sinister against your womanhood as a double 
drawback and a great sin. It exposes you when you 
leave homes to avoidable temptations, and it deprives 
your life partners for a number of years of the privilege 
of your companionship, and the opportunity of 
broadening their outlook by travelling to distant lands 
with yourselves. I wish there young men therefore 
all deserved success in their chivalrous fight, and 
I urge the elders whom my yoice may reach to 
give every assistance to the young men in their 
endeavour to carry on the necessary reforms in your 
midst.” 
Educate Yourselves 
“J was astonished to learn that you wiil not even 
give a proper and decent education to your own child- 


ren. Your one ambition in life is, I was told, to make 
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them eyen at a tender age money-making machines. 
It cannot be right. By all means make them your 
Worthy successors in office, but before-they embark upon 
stormy life, let them have an idea of our own knowledge 
ion the shape of our on culture, let their character be 
formed and let them know something of the history 
of this country of ours. As it is, I am told, that 
you are tossed to and fro by all kinds of texts that 
are pat before you by people parading to know the 
Shastrasin the sacred name of Shastrasy. Bat let me tell 
you that every incantation whether it is in Sanskrit or 
whether it is in Tamil is not necessarily Shastra. My 
definition of true Shastra is the chosen word that giveth 
us life. Therefore any text, however ancient it may 
be described to be, which takes us along the path 
of perdition, which is therefore inconsistent with truth 
or the universal law of life, is mot Shastra. And hence 
have we been taught that Shastras come really out of 
the mouth of people of character whom we describe as 
holy men, and rot every man, who wears red colcured 
rcbe and smears his forehead acd the whole cf his 
body with all kinds of marks and rolls out verses ufter 
verses from things which he called scriptures, is a holy 
man A holy man is one who never considers himself 
superior to any single creature on earth and who has 
renounced all the pleasures of life. But really in this 

Kaliyuga we do not easily come across a holy man. 

Therefore it becomes doubly our duty to give proper 

education to our children, so that they may be able to 

discrimizate batween gocd and evil. And you, who are 

rich and past the years of the stage of education, to you 

I would like to say what I bave been saying elsewhere 

al.o during these three days; whatever you do, don’t 

spoil your purity of life. I hear all sorts of stories 

which I hope are largely exaggerated. But I know 

that generally speaking it is the experience of the 

world that possession of gold is inconsistent with 

the possession of virtue; but though such is the 

un‘ortunate experience in the world it is by no means 

an inexorable law. We kave the celebrated instance 

of Janaka, who, although he was rolling in riches and 

had a limitless power, being a great prince, was still 

one of the purest men of his age. And even in our 

own age I can cite from my own personal experience 

and tell you that I have the good fortune of knowing 

several moneyed men who do not find it imyossible to 

lead a straight, pure life. What is possible for these 

few ment is surely possible for every one of you. And 

I wish that my word can find an abiding place in your 

heart and I know how much good it will do you and 

the society. in which you are living.” 
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“ An Indignant Protest ” 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
The Headmaster of a Bengali school writes: 

“Your advice and utterances io students at 
Madras, asking them to marry widowed girls only, 
have horrified us, and I send forth my humble bat 
indignant protest. : 

“This kind of advice will tend to destroy the 
tendency of the widows to observe lifelong brahma- 
charya , which has given Indian womanhood the 
greatest or rather the highest place in the world 
and destroy their chances of attaining salvation 
through brahmacharya in asingle birth, throwing 
them on the filthy path of worldly happiness. Thus 
this kind of keen sympathy for widows will do a 
great’ dis-service to them and an injustice to the 
maidens whose marriage problem has become at 
present one of complexity and difficulty. Your 
theory of marriage will over-turn the Hindo theory of 
tramsmigration, rebirta and even mukti, and will 
bring down Hindu society on the same level with 
other cocieties which we do not like. Our society 
has been demoralised no doubt, but we must have 
our eyes open to Hindu ideals and try to go up ‘as 
far a3 we can and not be influenced by the examples 
of other societies and ideals, Examples of Ahalyabai, 


Rani Bhavani, Behuia, Sita, Savitri, Damayanti will | 


guide. the Hindu society and we must direct it 
according to their ideals. I beg most humbly, 


therefore, that you will refrainy from giving yoar . 


Opinions on these’ knotty questions and. allow the 

socisty to do what it thipks best.” ree ; 

This indignant protest leaves me unconverted and 
unrepentant. My advice will not wean from her 
purpose a single widow who has a will of her own and 
who knows brahmacharya and is bent upon observing 
it. But if the advice is followed; it will certainly 
bring great relief to those girls of tender age whto 
knew not the meaning of marriage when they were 
pat throvgh the ceremony. The use of the ternf 
‘widow’ in their connection is » violent” abuse of a 
rame with sacred associations. It is precisely ‘for 
the very object that my correspondent has in view 
that I advise the youth of the country to marry 
these so-called widows or not at all. The sacredness of 
the institution can be preserved" only when it 
purged of the curse of child widowhood. 

The statement. that the widows attain moksha if 
they observe brahmacharya has no foundation what- 
soever in experience. More things are necessary than 
mere brahmacharya for the attainment of the final 
bliss. And brahmacharya that is Superimposed carries 
no merit with it, and often gives rise to secret vice 
that saps the morals of the society in which that 
vive exists. Let the correspondent Know that I am 
wnting from personal observation. 

I should be glad indeed if my advice results in 
mentary justice being done to the maiden widows 
ad if for that reason the other maidens 
weing prematurely sold to man’s: lust are 


ig 


instead of 
given an 
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opportunity of waiting for maturity in age and wisdom’ 
I haye no theory of marriage that is inconsistent 
with a belief in transmigration, rebirth or muktt. The 
reader should know that millions cf Hindus whom we 
arrogantly describe as belonging to the lower order 
have no ban on widow remarriage. Aud I do not see 
how if remarriage of old widowers does xot interfere 
with that belief, real marriage of girls wrongly 
described as widows can interfere with that grand bolief. 
I may mention for the edification of the correspondent 
that. trangemigration and rebirth are not mere theories 
with me but facts as patent as the daily rise of the 
gun. Mukti is a fact to realise which I am striving 
And it is the contemplation of 
mukti which has given me a vivid consciotsness of the 


wrong that is being done to these maiden widows. Lot 
ns not in our emasculation mention in the same breath 
as these modern injured maiden widows the immortal 
names of Sita and others referred to by the 
vorrespondent. : 

Lastly, whilst there is, and very properly, glori- 


fication ‘of real widowhood in Hinduism, there is, so far 
ay I am aware, no warrant for the belief that in 
the Vedic times there was any absolute ban upon 
remarriage of widows. But my crcsade is mot “against 
real widowhood. It is against its atrocious canicature, 
The batter’ way is not to regard as widows at ‘all the 
girls I have in view and whom every Hindu who has a 
spark of chivalry in him is bound to relieve from their 
intolerable yoke. I therefore humbly but emphatically 


repeat the advice to every- young Hindu to refuse to 
“marry any but these maidens miscalled widows. 


- 
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| Notes 
A Khadi Lover 


Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, a distinguished advocate of 
Allahabad, sent me a letter some time ago referring 
to several matters, and in that letter avowed his love 
of Khadi and enclosed the first instalment cf his 
contribution tothe A. I. S. A. TI. felt that the part of 
the letter that concerned Khadi should be published 
by way of encouragement to other monied. men, 
especially lawyers. I therefore wrote asking for his 
permission io publish his letter and incidentally 
expostulated with him about the foreign black alpaca 
and endeavoured to' explain the value of sacrificial 
spinning. Iam now able to publish below his two 
letters so far as they relate to Khadi: 


“Asa regular reader. of Young India I follow 


With the deepest intérest your travels in Mysore. 


Iam a firm. believer 
implies, 


in Khadi and all that it 
I have habitually worn Khadi since 1st 
Augast 1921, excepting my foreign black alpaca 
Chapkan in Court. My belief in Khadi is growing 
Stronger and stronger and I think that I may now 
aS well aid (in a ‘very humble “way indeed ) the 
central organisation controlled by you. I have 
therefore decided to make a monthly’ contributioa 
of Rs.100 to Khadi fund, and am. enclosing a 
cheque for Rs. 100 for September. I shall send 
the cheque to you so that you may allocate it to 


= fand you like, varying the allecation as you 
ike. - , 


“I may inform you that though I habitually wear 
hand-woven and hand-spun Khadi, I don’t know how 
to spin and I am not a member of theA.I.S.A. I 
have a charkha at home, but—no doubt as a result 
of my irresolution—couldn’t make much use of it. 
Further I think that spinning, though very desirable 
as an example to others, is not an_ essential 
qualification for a lover of Khadi. . .. . 
Amidst all the confasion and clamour, reigning just 
now in our land, I hold fast to Khadi as a bond 
between the masses and the classes and every word 
that you say on the subject appeals to my head 
and to my heart. May God give you strength 
to succeed in this noble endeavour. ” 

“My first letter conveyed but imperfectly the 


strength of my belief in the Khadi movement. I ~ 


was writing to you, and it would have been an 
impertiuence on my part to dwell upon the beauty, 
simplicity, and the life-giviog nourishment cf which 
Khadi is to me a symbol. You may, if you think 
it is worth while, publish that part of the letter 
which relates to Khadi. Khadi can unite all classes 
and creeds because wretched poverty does ‘not 
make gnxX distincticn between Hindus and Muslims. 
I am as certain as of anything that the message 


of Khadi will be received by the people of 
this cocntry. 
“Tt was not lack of time but irresolution, that 


was responsible for my not spinning. The busiest 
man can find—and does find—time to do all things. 
I am guilty of wasting miuy half-hours every day, 
and I can survive ridicule too.,I don’t know whether 
I shall be able to secure a takii in Allahabad. I 
will begin using it as soon as I get one. If you 


will kindly have one sent to me, I shall treasure 
it as a priceless possession. 
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“You kindly remark that you can secure fine 
black Khadi for_a Court Chapkan. It is indeed kind 
of you to bestow such thought. upon me. I kept 
on wearing foreign alpaca af a necessary evil. But 
now I will give up even that.*I think I will be 
able to secure a 10 yards piece of fine black Khadi. 
I Rall write to the manager of the Ashram at 
Sabarmati and probably he will supply it to me.” 
The lawyeys and other professions! men may not be 

able to do much in other respects, bat they can all follow 
Dr. Katju’s worthy example by adopting Khadi and 
contributing to the All India Spinners’ Association, 
which is always in want becau:e of the growirg demand 
for organising more villages than the Association has 
on hand. It is not possible to produce an increasing 
amount of Khadi without increasing the capital, ard till 


*Khadi has become aniversal in India the expenses of 


the organisation muzt remain a recurring item. 
A Double Sin 
A correspondent, who sends his hame for my infor- 
mation but adopts the psendonym of ‘A Bachelor,’ 
writes with reference to my article Is it a@ Marriage? 
published some time ago a long letter which I abridge 
as follows: 
, “I have read with interest the article in your 
paper of the Ist instant under the heading Is it 
a Marriage? Though the names of the parties are 
omitted it isan open secret to the Gaud Sarasvat 
Brahmans from Karwar. As a member of the com: 
munity in which the marriage in question took 
place I wish to place before the public and the Gand 
Sarasvat Brahmans throughout India in particolar 
the following few lines for their carefal consideration. 
“It is no doubt a disgrace for a man to buy a 
girl. But there is another custom among us which is 
equally bad, for a father among us is obliged to buy 
a husband for his daughter and the amount received 
by the husband is called dowry. It is not settled 
to suit the purse of the parents of girls but it 
would be according to the hereditary income of 
the would-be husband or it sometimes depends upon 
the education he has received. The more a man 
is educated, the higher the degrees he has received, 
the more is he worth in the matrimonial market. 
“A few months back the marriage took place 
in Bombay of a well-educated gentleman who is a 
high Governmont’ Official and it is raid that a 
dowry of-nearly Rs. 20,000 was presented to him. 
It is really a pity that the people who receive 
higher education are going lower and lower by 
resorting to the very practices they are expected 
to put down,” } 
._ Ihave before me another letier on the subject 
from a membér of the same community. It appears 
that those who wish to buy wives go to Goa in search, 
for it is there that poor Sarasvat Brahmans are to be 
found‘ who’ are not ashamed to enrich themselves 
by selling their danghiers to persons old enough 
to be their ‘fathers.o- grend-fathers. Thus the com- 
munity commits a double sin. An educated young 
man is open to the highest bidder for his hand, and 
needy parents are open to negotiate the sale of their 
daughters, hardly out of their teens, to the oldest mon 
(sometimes educated) who are prepared to pay the 
highest price. The only consolation that the Sarasvat 
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community may derive, if it wishes to, and if it would 
postpone a dealing with the reform under some excuse 
or other, is that there are other ‘ca stes’ too that are 
not free from the same evil. Tho difference, if avy, 
«wold be that of degree. But if the Sarasvat 
community would lead the reform, it will disdain to 
geek the doubtful refuge of the tu quoque and will, 
now that the evil has been exposed, set about ridding 
itself of the double sin. M. K. G. 


Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 

22nd September — Nachandipatti,. Rs. 301 ; 
Panayapatti, Rs. 301; Kulipori, Rs. 401 ; 
Auction at Virachilai, Rs. 121; Kadiapatti, 
Rs. 1,267-11-6; Kottamangalam, Rs. 701-4-0; 
Kanadukathan, Rs. 3,167—9-6. 

23rd September—Pallathur, Rs. 601; Mauachi 
Subbai Pillai Rs. 100; Jayankondapuram, 
Rs. 101; Kottayur Rs. 2,532; Amraotipur, 
Rs. 1,186-6-1. 

24th September—Devakctah, Rs. 2,281-5-4. 

25th-26th September — Karaikudi, purse 
Rs. 4,750-0-0, Miscellaneous Rs. 455-5-9, 
Auctions Rs.3,125-0-0; Total Rs. 8,330-5-9. 

27th September—Nachispuram, Rs.505; Sivadyal, 
Rs. 1,099-11-9; Tirapatur, Rs. 164-7-9; 
Hye Hospital Swedish Mission Re. 181-12-0 ; 
Motor Chanffers’ Union Rs. 45-2-3; mis- 
celléneous Rs,.40-9-6; Paganeri, Rs.4,070-—8-3 
(including auction sales, miscellaneous collec- 
tions). 

Total for Chettinad Rs. 27,499-13-11. 


3 Chettinad 

Chettinad, the land of the Nattukottai Chettiars, 
or Dhanavaishyas, is a compact area of about 75 
villages comprised roughly within the triangle formed 
by the three points Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, 
its northern and southern boundaries being the two 
rivers Vellar and Vaigai. The Natiukottai Chettiars in 
South India correspond to the Marwadis ia Central 
India, and their exclusive profession is money-lending. 
Like the Marwadi however the Chetti has not travelled 
to the ends of the earth in search of wealth. His 
haunts are Burma, Singapore snd Ceylon. Gandhiji 
made their first acquaintance several years sgo when 
he was for a few days at Rangoon the guest of 


Dr. P. J. Mehia, who had pointed out to him rows of 


verandahs and counters where cr0ss-legged the Chetties 
were engaged all day locg in counting their money on 
little wooden desks. “ Don’t you make the mistake of 
thinking,” he had said, “that these are petty meney- 
lenders, they are big bankers and some of them are 
fabulously rich.” The Chettiars are perhaps more 
ease-loving and ostentatious than the Marwadis, bat 
the womenfolk, whom custom prevents from accompany- 
ing their husbands abroad, are much simpler in their 
ways of life than the Marwadi women who simply 
cover their persons with ornaments. I happened casually 
to talk to a‘ simple young woman scarcely twenty, 
Simply dressed, and with very few ornaments on her 
person. “Can you imagine the possessions of this 
little lady?” a friend asked me. I had no idea. 
Bat with wonderful naivete the lady herself told us 
that her stridhan was about Rea. 80,000 | 
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Bs a IS a cael 
As you enter Chettinad you are astonished to see 

hugé palaces and mansions such a8 you never find in an 
ordinary Indian village, built in barbaric confusion, and 
frowning in insgleat scorn on the little huts around 
them. Every one who returns to his wative land 
having made his pile in Burma or Ceylon tarns his 
attention first to building a mansion for himself loftier 
and bigger than his neighbour's. They invest in luxurious 
cars, costly superfluous furniture, and diamonds of 
course. Not that they do not spend on charity. But 
it almost always takes the form of building~ huge 
temples. As we ware going from 9ue village to another, 
a friend said pointing to piles of massive stones heapsd 
in a vast arsa: “A huge temple is going to be built 
here. - The estimate is 12 lakhs, but the actual expense 
might easily exceed 25.” Having concentrated his 
energy ou the sole cceupation of amassing weaith, the 
Chetty has had no time to educate himself in even the 
rudiments of sapitation and a corporate life. There are 
no roads for their beautifui cars to move freely about, 
and in the best houres one despairs of getiing a clean 
supply of drinking water. In one village, indeed, they 
have even an eleciric plant for their houses, but the 
have devoted no attention to ensuring a supply of clean | 
and pure water. There is no correspondence beween 
their life and that of the humble folk who toil and 
moil around them. Far from the latter benefiting 
from contact with the former, there is evident danger 
of their simple Jives catching ‘luxury ’s contagion, weak 
and vile.’ A Burns, if he were to spring up in their 
midst, might sing in noble scoro: 

* Princes and Jerds are but the breath of kings, 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 

What is a lordling’s pomp? A cumbrous load, 

Disgaising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refined!” 

The Conference 
But before a Burns is born among them, or better 

than a Burns pouring contempt on their pride, 
Gandhiji has gone in their midst and spent nearly a 
week with them, giving them hea:t to heart chats, 
never sparing them incriticism, and yet overwhelming 
them with love and compelling loving tributes from 
them. For a moment one wonders how the Cheit‘ars 
could reconcile themselves to having Gandhiji in 
their midst only to rebuke them ard to rob them. 
Bat the view in the preceedirg paragrephs is 
only one side of the picture. The bright side is there. 
Not only today but even in 1921 they invited Gandhiji 
and filled his begging bowl with gold and silver. 
The desire for reform is there, ever getting keener 
and stronger, if only among the yoanger generation, 
and they weuld, if they could, keep Gandhiji in their 
land not only for days but months. Wherever he 
went thousands flocked to see him, and at Karaikndi 
and Paganeri the number of women at the meeting 
wai equal to that of men. In fact Gandhiji’s five 
days’ tour in Chettinad may be called a sort of 
Chettinad Copfererce, where he talked not only on 
Khadi, but on all the social and civic problems that 
face them today, laying his finger on their sorest 
Spots, and executing drastic operations, wherever 
necessary, with the chloroform of love. One of the 
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rich men of the 
His good wife 
day 


Place was his host at Kanadukathan. 
was brimming over with joy the whole 
“eee oe hundreds of guests on the 
ae sic little acts of service for Mrs. Gandhi. 
: andhiji requited their over-flowing love not. with 
’re words of grateful thanks, but with the unsavoury 
but wholesome advice of a true friend and well-wisher. 
In doing so he turned the host’s house inside out, 
and through that single instance administered a warn- 
ing to the whole community ; 


‘““What do I see and what did I gee in 1921? 
Your houses choked with foreign furniture, your houses 
farnished with all kinds of foreign fineries and foreign 
things. Your houses contain many things for which 
in this holy land of ours there should be no room 
whatsoever, I told you that to come here I felt both 
glad and sad. I tell you that I have felt oppressed 
with this excessive furniture. There is in the midst 
of it hardly any room to sit or breathe in. Some of 
your pictures are hideous, not worth looking at. I 
recall the many restrictions that even the rich men 
imposed on themselves in the time of the Mahabharata. 
Let us not wear our wealth so loudly as we seem to 
be doing here. This temperate climate of our country 
really does not admit of all this lavish display of 
furniture. It obstructs the free play of fresh air and 
it harbours dirt and so many millions of germs that 
float in the air. If you gave me a_ contract for 
furnishing all the rich palaces in Chettinad, I should 
give you the same thirgs for one-tenth of the money, 
and give you more comfort and fresh air and secure 
a certificate from the best artists in India that I had 
furnithed your houses in. the most artistic manner 
possible. I feel that all your palaces are built anyhow 
without any sense of cooperation emongst yourselves 
and any sense of social welfare. If you will but form 
a union of Chettiars for common welfare and for the 
welfare of the peasants living in your midst you would 
make of Chettinad a fairy land that would attract all 


peop!e from India towards. the peace and order in 


which you will be living.” 

And what do you think was the effect? Resent- 
ment? No fear, If was all taken in good part and 
the speech became a gentle notice to hosts elsewhere 
to denude their majn rooms of their farniture and put 
up Gandhiji in a style. that may not oppress : 
The Kandikatan host told me apologetically: ‘ What 
can we do? We are creatures of circumstances. Not 


that we like these pictures, but one man gots them, - 


and others must keep pace with him. Farniture is 
also thought to be necessary. There are two knights 
here and the Governor of the province has more than 
once visited this village.’ 

But that was rot the last of the speeches, but the 
first, and it only whetted their appetite for severer 
admonition. I propose to give elsewhere a_ string 
of extracts from the different speeches, containing 
Gandhiji’s mesage to Chettinad. The spirit in which 
they had taken Gandhiji’s words uttered in all 
earnestness was beautifully expressed by the enthusiastic 
scenes that prevailed at the Karaikudi meeting on the 
eve of the departure from Chettinad, ‘Nowhere during 
the Khadi tour this year has the response to auctions 
been so warm as at Karaikudi, with the possible 
exception of Ahmadaagar, The piece of muslin woyen 


him.’ 
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out of the fine yarn spun by Chokkalingam had 9 
reserved price of Rs.1,000 fixed upon it. We had 
given up all hope of its securing a bid, when to the 
Surprisé of all our host of the first day came forward 
with his bid for Rs.1,001 and appealed to richer 
friends to outbid him. A young man gaye up his 
diamond ring worth Rs. 300, and another friend 
purchased it for Rs. 3850. The total amount realised 
out of the things auctioned that night was Rs. 3,125. 


There were no big bids at Paganeri the next day, 
but the women to whom the best part of the speech 
was addressed sent a shower of rings. The numerous 
purses received at small villages on the way from the 
rich, and the poor including the ‘untouchables’ testify 
to the enthusiasm that prevailed. Khadi was much 
in evidence, in Amraotipur nearly 75 per cent. people 
having purchased Khadi during the week. The closing 
speech at Karaikudi, which was quite unusual, and 
which may be regarded as Gandhiji’s closing speech 
in the Chettinad Conferencé, may ba shared by the 
whole of Chetiinad: 


“T shall never forget this scene. If I have had in 
my life some unpleasant experiences I haye had many 
a pleasant experience too, and this will remain among 
the very pleasant remembrances, especially so because 
I have been saying, ever since I set foot in Chettinad, 


‘many unsavoury things to you. You might easily 


have misunderstood my word and my motive. But I 


have seen tbat the harsher the words I have spoken, 


the greater the affection you have showered on me, 
You haye received: me as a blood-brother and taken 
the words I have said exactly in the spirit in which I 
spoke them. That is really my joy. But I would 
like you not to forget.the words that I have spoken 
+o you but I want every word that I have spoken to 
penetrate your hearts. And if I hear that the word 
having remained in your heart has fructified I think 
it would give me much greater joy than if you gave 
me millions. I have no use for your money except to 
serve: you with it, and it is a strange thing but true 
that I cannot serve you even with your own money 
if you do nof giye me your hearts. And so in order 


that your money which is in my’ possession may bear 


‘ amplé fruit I request you. to do what I have asked you: 


to do. You know that if you can do that, it will 
do good to you, it will do good to me, and also to 
the whole of India. May God bless you and give 
you the power to understand my message and act up 
to it.” 7 

Men and Things 


And the scene is still haunting me. The surging 
crowds, the beautifully built, simply clad women, 
beaming with joy as Gandhiji exhorted the men to 
understand the importance of purity of life, and to make 
their womenfolk rezl partners in life, cannot be for- 
gotten. The young men, bubbling with enthusiasm, 
carrying on the work of reform in their own way in 
Amraotipur and cther. places, commanded Gandhiji’s 
sympathy. ‘A group of young men all Khadi-clad, 
carrying: Cn an “Ashram, were rather 100- much ont- 
spoken in their anti-Brahmap, anti-Sanskrit spirit, but 
they could not move Gandhiji to wra'h. He sit ply 
humoured them and said: “So you do not even accept 
Rama as your hero. Why shou'd you? He was a North 
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India hero” “Why, sir, we accept you as our hero, 
thongh you do not belong to Temilnad.” “What a 
fine hero I am!” said Gandhiji bursting into leughter. 
And the yourg men who carried on a convertation 
about the Varnashrama questicn for two days and have 
followed Ganchiji to Madura for yet another talk —if 
all these act on the square, Chettinad will certainly 
be rendered a land to liveiv, if not a fairy Jand. What 
a pity there is ro women worker! 

But that b:ings me to some of the names I must 
specially mention. Sjt. Chokhkalingam, who presented 
his yarn of over a hundred counts and bis muslin 


which was krocked down at Rs. 1,001, came over with | 


~ 


his cardirg and spinnirg tackle cme day. He tcok but 
a small fraction of a tola of cotton and showed the 
witchery of his ‘art of carding, rendering almost every 
fibre of the stuff into a separate living entity. The 


thoroughness with which he did it, the time and the - 


care he took over it, the way he kept his instrumc sts, 
the picture of the presiding deity Murugan framed 
above his Charkha, prompted Gandhiji to say: ‘“ Well, 
was I wrong in fixing Rs. 1,000 as the reserve price 
of the cloth woven out of his yain?” 

As Gandhiji went into raptures over the cloth at 
the Karaikudi meeting, Chokkalingam exclaimed: 
“Pray do not tay I spun the yarn. Maorugan did it.” 
Chokkalirgam is in charge of a girls’ school. He was 
doing Khadi propaganda by going about in villages, but 
then he thought it best to concentrate on young ones 
and he is devotirg the best part of his energy to 
teaching carding and spinning in his school. But this to 
my mind is the least of his goodness. _Gandhiji pat to 
him a number of questions when he was informed that 
Chokkalingam was a brahmachari. ; 

“How did you come to adopt this life? ” 

“Ged inspired me.” 

“ When ?”. . 

“Two years ago I decided to remain brahmachari 
for the service of the land.” 

“Then what prompted you to remain brahmachari 
before you got the. inspiration ?” 

He was puzzled. Gandhiji made his question clearer. 

“Have you led an absolutely straight life during 
those 30 years?” An 

“No”, said Chokkalingam with truth and firmness, 
“T was not straight. I have been living a pure life 
for the last six years only.” 7 


“I see, 80 you were nct married, but lived a much 
married life.” 


“TI did, I confess,” 


“It does not matter. Keep your vow row and go 
forward with your mission.” 


Every ore ritting could not but be moved by the | 


great truthfulness of Chokkalingam. “That is nothing 
Strapge,’’ said Gandhiji t> me later, 

kas brokeu with his past feels a different 
not feel it a shame to 


“A mau who 
mao. He.will 
confess his past wrongs, for the 
simple reason tbat those wrongs do not touch him 
at all.” 


And may I mention Sjt. Shanmukham Chettiar 
and Sjt. Chettiappa Chettiar ? 
first host who thought it a shame to let Chokkalingam’s 
muslin go out of Chettinad, and paid down Rs. 1,001 
for it. The latter was the man behind much cf the 
work in Chettinad, and it was he who gave all the 
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money for the temple named after Nandanar of which 
Gandhiji laid the foondation in Caidambaram, an¢ 
which he hoped might be a real temple of purity. 
And may I mention with gratitude the courtesy with 
which tho Swedish Mission Hospital at Tiruppatur 
way-laid Gandhiji as he was going to Paganeri and 
without intisting on a speech handed a handsome purse 


for Khadi?. of M. D. 
All-India Cow Protection’ Association 
_, _ s SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS ; 
Previously acknowledged ——— - Re. 4,396-5-0 
‘Manilal Kothari - Ahmedabad ,, - 25-0-0 
Gangadevi Dhalia _,, 49-0-0 
Gauriprasad Poddar Rangoon ,, = 11-0-0 
Chhotalal Hargovinddas Surat ws 5-0-0 
‘Through ©. J. Jetli Naircbi ,, = 17-9-0 
Hari Bechar ere | 
Ambalal Bikhabhai Patel 3/- 
Jadayji Dhapji 3/-. 
Megbji Valji 2/50 
Keshavji Bogha 2/- 
Velji Gangji -1/- 
Valji Ranchhod 1/- 
Mavji Narsi 1/- 
Gopalji Shamji 1/- 
Gopal Morar 1/- 
Ranchhod Jadav 1/- 
Pitambar Vishram 1/- 
Popat Tulsidas. 1/- 
Popat Ranchhod 1/- 
Gokul Ladha 1/- 
Soni Dayalji Keshavji 1/- 
Through Vidyadevi Birua 145-0-0 
Virendra Bahadur Sinh Rs. 25 
Sarvajit Sinh » 25 
Mrs. Anand Bakht Sinh ,, 10 
Radhadevi » Oo 
Devavati Waid 
Maiyasaheba 21.0 
* Fakir Bakht Sinh eee: 
Mrs. Gandhary Sinh » 2 
"Vimaladevi Pee | 
Collections in Karaya > 62 
Algoram ss * 3 | Trishuli 1-0-0 
P. Subbarau ; > Sabarmati 0-4-0 
"Lilavati Vithaldas Desai Bombay 5-0-0 
pin anand! 
4,655-2-0 
3 MEMBERS’ YARN | | 
14. Vrajkrishna Delhi Yds. 24,000 
15..M. K. Gandhi Sabarmati 24,000 
16. Dinkar Krishnalal Mehta Ahmedabad 8,000 
17, Ponabhai Mamaiya Karachi 21,000 


The total of No. 11 advanced to 23,520 yatde. 
ae YARN DONATIONS 
Chimanlal Maneklal Parikh 


Baroda 2,000 
Vrajkrishna Delhi 26,000 
M. V. Rajagopslan Dhone 1,000 
Chimanbhai Haribhai Amin Varnama 1,C00 
Seva Samaj | “ 3,500 
Mapjrekar Bros. Supkeri 3,000 
Chhibubhai Keshavji Patel Rapgoon 2,910 
Dhanprased Chendulal Munshi Vileparle 1,000 
Bapubhai_ G. Desai Rangoon 1,000 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


The fifth list of contributions received by the 


Secretary, 


Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, in aid of the 


Gujarat Flood Relief is under: 


9-9-27 
Staff of the Central Bank Rangoon 
Ranchhodbhai Lallubhai Khambhata Surat 
10-9-27 
Fourteen jewellers of Rangoon 
(through the Imperial Bank) Rangoon 
Patel Relief Fand (through K. (, Roy) Simla 
a9 ” % 
3 a° 9” 
N. M. Goval Arnera 
Ambala Congress Committee 
(through President Rudrasen) Ambala 
Inhabitants of Sidapur Taluka 
(through G. R. Dey) Sidapur 
Jain Shwetambar Sangh 
(through Dayalchand Johri) Agra 


Stree Samaj (through Vasantibai Motivale)Poona 
Flood Relief Fund (through 

Vallabbji Gopalji Naik) Kachholi 
Collections (through Sjt, Bholanath) Ravalpindi 


Residents of Danbhar Danbhar 
Naranji Bapubhai Desai Kaliavadi 
Dr. Ardeshar Mahervanji Sirvai Ahmedabad 
Ramchandra K. Bhide Munsaf Nisarpur 
Residents of Thickri (through 

Javarlal Hirojilal Agraval) Thickri 
Mulraj Khotavy Gin Press Co. 

(through R. B, Bros.) Akola 
Staff of the Badigi English School 

(through B, T. Char, Editor) Badigi 
Yashvantji Kashekar 

C/o Messrs. Katukehn Karachi 
From Modada Stree-mandle 

(through. Hirachand Ratanchand) § Modada 
Pranlal Kirparam Desai Ahmedabad 
Babu Ramdayal Ajmer 


Collections (through K, Krishna Ayar) Mslsiras 


Nanabhai Ichchharam Akola 
B. Ramchandra Vakil Barabunki 
Bhanuprasad Jashbhai Bhat Ahmedabad 


From the first Dharvad Scouts’ troop 
(through the Editor, ‘Karnatak Scout’) Dharvad 
Staff of the District Engineer Office Jabalpur 
Contractor Usaman Mohamed 


C/o. Patel Chandulal Gordhandas Morak 
Messrs. Burma Oil Co. Ltd. (through 
B. S. Sundaram ) Rangoon 


Collections (through K. Krishna Ayar) Malsiras 
Through Ramakamar Pande Allahabad 
Kakhandiki Scouts and Scouters ( through 


the Editor ‘ Karnatak Scout’ ) Dharvad 
Ratilal Navnitlal Akola 
Udhoram Vaidya Diveot 
Parvatrai C, Joshipura Bikaner 
Vasantibai Motivale Poona 


Tumivkatti Scout and Scouters (through 


the Editor ‘Karnatak Scout’) Dharvad 

Miss Lalitkishori C/o Sub Inspector 
of Police Oraiya 
Ahmedabad 


Ambalal Maneklal 


Rs.As.P. 
155 


100 


1,978 
500 


500 
500 
500 


400 
300 
300 


250 
200-12-0 


200 
150 
125 
118-14-0 
101 
100 


100 


22-7-0 


16 
13-13-0 
13-4-0 


12 
11 
10-12-0 
10 
10 


10 


10 
10 


List No. V 


Harilal Ranchhoddas 
Lala Mohanlalji ” 
Rajimiyan Hamdumiyan ” 

A Gojarati yuvak Colrun Bridge 
Sums below Rs. 10 

11-9-27 

Benares 
Rander 


Shivprasad Gupta 
Rander Flood Relief Committee 
12-9-27 
The Merchants’ Association Aden Camp 
(through Secretary Jagajivan Jutha- 
bhai Saurashtra Seva Samaj ) 
Patel Gujarat Relief Fund 
( through K. C. Roy ) 
Gujarat Kathiawad Flood Relief Committee 
(through Ratilal Dasai Hon, Secy.) Rangoon 
President, Hindu Association (Abisiniya)Adisababa 
The Literary Association 
( through T, Gopalacharya) 


Pyarelal 
Collections from Dandi village ( through 


Kontilpatti 
Kanaj 


Dahyabhai Kunvarji Desai) Dandi 
Veniram Keshayram Patel 

( through Narahari D, Parikh) Matar 
Dr. Fatak Laylem Taunji 
Shri Ram Delhi 
Khumansinh Badalsinh Chimthana 
L. Edger Darbhanga 
B. N. Goy Lucknow 


Sums below Rs. 10 
13-9-27 
Secretary Bombay Prantik Samiti 


Patel Dahyabhai Somabhai Ahmedabad 
Collections from Askambe yillage Askambe 
Patel Marghabhai Khodabhai Abmedabad 
Collections Chhapra-Bhatha 
Parohit Chhaganbhai Jibhsi Ahmedabad 
Patel Ishvarlal & Maganlal = 
Shri Gujarati Samaj Indore 
From staff & stndents of the 

Government Arts College 
Bharat Cricket Club Vengurla 
Mrs. Sushila H. Mehta Ahmedabad 
Gangaram Lahore 
Kripashankar Dvivedi Fattebgarh 
Bhuri Bahen Ahmedabad 
Mohanlal Dipchand Chokshi Bombay 

14-9-27 

Jain Seva Samaj 
Patel Gujarat Relief Fund Simla 
Chhaganlalji Godavat Chhoti Sadadi 
R. P. Subnis Urva 
Vidyanand Sabha Metupalayam 
Vidyabahen Ramanbhai Ahmedabad 
Girdharlal Ranchhoddas a 
Jhabarmal Bhivsaria Rangoon 
Baldevdasji :, 
Tansukhraiji Somani = 
Collections (below one rupee) Chhoti Sadadi 


Barjubai, mother of Sheth Chhaganlal »» 
Lakshmibai, wife of Sheth Chhaganlal __,, 
Rakhaldasji Nathulalji Narvaya 9 
Barjubai, wife of Sheth Rakhaldas 8 
From Sepoys a 


Rs.As.P. 


Ahmedabad 10 
10 


10 
10 
159-13-6 


250 
100 


Ranpur 5,000 


Simla 1,C00 


849 
301-8-0 


225 
188 


158-12-6 


100 
100 
50 
20 
21 
20 
10 


Bombay 10,000 


151 
135 
128 
120 
105 
101 

51 


Veraval 1,006-8-0 


500 
101 
35 
30 


25 
25 
25 
25 
24-1-0 
21 
21 
21 
16 
15-8-0 
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Rs, As.P. : aaa 
Bharatpari Chamar Panchayat Chhoti Sadadi 15-2-3 Sheth M. M. Med Sikandra 
Students of Jain Ashram ” 11-13-0 Podutur hcbegpe & oe e 
Hakim Saheb Shardulsinhji Mehta : 11 Chatarbhuj Mohanji " 
Students of Palej School Palej 10 Govinddas Gordhandas : 
Old Resala Riders Chhoti Sadadi 8.12.0 Hariprasad Jamnadas Ginvala : 
Bajranglal Govinka ” 8-6-0  Keshavdas stoi ae it 
Ratanchand: Bhikandas Chash 7 a Rahimkhan Chokshiniyar a 
R. B. Tikamchandji Jaini Ajmer 7 Natha Virji : 
Dr. Arjunlalji Sinton Chhoti Sadadi 7 Nawab Sorab Nawab Jang: Bahadur sage a8 7 
Tryambak Narayan Chashkar Chash 6 A gentleman Bombay 
Nandram Champalal Nagori Chhoti Sadadi 6 Students and staff of the 
Shantagauri Motilal Ahmedabad 5 P. B. A. Y. School Dharmagam 
Hrishikesh Chintamaniray 0 5 Haji Usuf Ali Mohamed Sikandrabad 
Himmatlalji Tarachandji Chash 5 Muss Mohamed eat t 
Gangadhar Vinayak =f 5 Phirojsha Nasarvanji Chinoy pa 
L. S. Bhatiya Muzaffarnagar 5 Navroji Sorabji Ghadiyali ss 
Jaydev Siraslaiwala Rangoon 5 Pranvallabh Dayaldas Bombay 
Sobhagmalji Jaipurwala Chhoti Sadadi i Parikh Ambalal Chhotalal Morak 
Motilal Gotilal Narvaya es 5 The General Bazar Retail Merchants Sikandrabad 
Jamindar J. anmohamedji sE Phirojsha Sorabji Bharucha Min 
Birdichandji Nahar = 5 Messrs. Khatau Vallabhdas & Co. \» 
Shivnath Binjraj es 5 Dhirji Chandanmal ha 
Chandanmalji Nagori = 5 Lili Chunilal Khushalchand aS 
Unkarlalji Nahar = 5 Chikoti Virna = 
Premchand Ramlal wid § Messrs, Jivanlal Manilal & Co. 
A gentleman x 5 Bai Manekbai Bapuji Chinai Sikandrabad 
Sums below Rs. 6 236—-4-6  Kunvarji Vishram » 
15—9—27 Rakhabdas Ramsukh = 
Patel Gujarat Relief Fand Simla 500 Dahyabhai Mundas a 
Gujarat Kathiswad Flood Relief Fund Moledini Alarakhia 
Panchgani 314 Messrs. L. Liladhar & Co. 9 
Citizens of Nimach Nimach 218 Messrs, MadurKistaiya Patele Ambaji & Co. ,, 
A gentleman Vengurla 100 Manchersha Hormasji Sukherawala o 
Jamuniyana Nimach 382 Aman Bol Virna de 
Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan Trichinopoly 25 Podutur Virna a 
C. Bhanji & N. Binag Nayangala 6 G. H. Sheth = 
Raval Pranlal Jeshankar Trichinopoly 5 K. B. Ramna ss 
16-39-27 Ardeshar Dosabhai * 
Bombay Central Flood Relief Fand Bombay 4,000 Ranchhoddas Narottamdas Mehta - 
Junagadh Mahajan ” 2,301 Madhavlal Jetharam Joshi - 
Mithaiwalas’ Association » 2,015 Shivlal D. Kothari . 
Ahmedabad inhabitants in Bombay 93 1,500 Maganbhai Vaghjibhai Patel 9 
Sheth Mathurdas Dungarshi » 1,001 Shivabhai Nathabhai Patel ss 
Ahmedabad inhabitants in Bambay 99 1,000 Messrs, Krishna Cycle Store 3 
Bhatia Volunteer Corps ” 501 T. B. Tarapore Fs 
Collections by Jethalal Raval Rangoon 500 Gujar Gopal Chinoji » 
Bhatia Volunteer Corps Bombay 350 Musa Abubakar os 
Sheth Mathurdas Liladhar & Co. - 301 Gokaldas Malji +" 
Hajarimal Mayaram Khed Bandar 230-i10-0 Soma Sajaiya Balderamna » 
Decean Club Sikandrabad 180-9-0 Kailas Viraiya + 
Sheth Shubhkaran Shriram . 172-11-9 Bachu Gurumurti Virnsa ts 
Hirachand Purushottam Vaidya J. A. Karim ae 
& Friends Rangoon 151 Rai Saheb Chitra Vasudev Dushyasalu __,, 
Staff & students The Bangalore Bangalore 146 Messrs. Banaji & Sons es 
Science Institute +144-10-6 | Mervanji Dadabhai Pathurina be 
Manktik Caste Bombay 113 Hormasji Bengali a 
Sheth Jahangirji Jamshedji Chinay Sikandrabad 101 Khan Bahadur Ramachar Ichchhaporia _,, 
Sheth Nathubhai Laljibhai Contractor * 86-12-9 Manekji Navroji Lakdavala % 
Khan Bahadur Hormasji Dosabhai a 86-12-9 Messrs, S, Giradharilal & Sons es 
Western India Mill Staff Bombay 81 N. Amirudin % 
Ghelabhai Mulchand Sarti Bandra 75 In memory of the late Sheth Harichand 
Gujarat Orissa Flood Relief Fund Coimbatore 60 and Bahen Annapurna » 
Miscellaneons Collections Sikandrabad 6560 Abdul Latif Abdulla ‘~ 
Kashibhai Vaghjibhai Vaso 50 Jagmohandas Maganlal Sukhiya a 
Staff of Messrs. Thakarshi Mulji’s & Co, Bombay 47 Chotalal Valpam ” 
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Rs.As.P, 
47-4-3 
43-13-3 
43-13-3 
43-13-38 
43-13-83 
43-13-3 
43-13-3 
40 
30 
30 


29 
26-18-9 
26-18-9 
25 

25 

25 

25 
24~1-0 
91-7-9 
21-7-9 
21-7-9 
21-7-9 
21-7-9 
21 

21 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
18-0-9 
17-3-0 
15 
14-9-9 
12-14-38 
12-14-3 
12-14-3 
12-14-8 
12-14-3 
12.14-3 
12-14.3 
12-14-83 
12-14-83 
12-14-3 
12-14-3 
12-14-3 
12-14-3 
12-14-3 
11 

11 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
9-10-9 
9-7-3 
9-7-3 
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Co nee SD 


Badrudin Kamrudin 

Jasraj Amichand Saylawala 
Amirchand Fattehchand 

Patale Ambaji 

Amanbol Virna Thalkol Shop 
N. M. Vasi 

Meghraj Ramnarayan 
Digambardas Girdhardas 

Bai Jarbai Jamshedji Sahiar 
Kavasji Jamshedji Sahiar 
Mohanlal Shamji 

Chhotalal Vaghjibhai Patel 

Soni Kanji Kunvarji 

Bhailal Keshavlal Mehta 

L, Ramlingam 

Wilam Balaiya 

Messrs. Shankar Electric Store 
Chunilal Bavabhai 

Shubhkaran Ramgopal 

T. R. Parekh 

H. R. -Mastar 

Bamansha Sarti 

Kekhushru Jamshedji Sahiar 
Parushvttamdas Abheram 
Chamanlal Bhayanishankar Raval 
Dayashankar Gagji Raval 
Bejgam Virna ” 
Motiba ” 
Manekchand Shah 3 


Sorabji D. Crawford “es 
Manekji Navroji Ghadiali x 
Dr. J. R. Modi sf 
M. R. Chinoy = 
A. K. Haran Fe 
M. K. Nadkarni 
A Parsi gentleman a 


N. R. Chinai = 
N. D. Munshi = 


D. L. Mehta Fe 
Messrs. Edalji & Co. i 


S. R, Parekh si 
Messrs. Patale Balaram Bros. a 


I. N. Munshi a 
R, D. Turki 
K. H. Bengali 5 
Framroj Pestanji Driver . 
Dadabhai Bamanji Ps 


D. B. Chinai x 
Messrs. Edalji & Sons x 


C. K. Doraswami Mudaliyar i 
In memory of the late Bhai Dinshaji Ditiya ,, 


Sikandrabad 


Pragji Ganesh Thakkar Bombay 
L. Keshvlal cm 
Pranshankar Maganlal Ahmedabad 
Manilal Duolabhram _ 
Sums below Rupees five 
17-9-27 

Patel Gujarat Relief Fund Simla 
Through Nagpur Stree Samaj Nagpur 
Collections of Dhond Dhond 
Acharya Shree Krishnalalji Shardapith, 

Samrakshak Jnanpithadhishvar Jamnagar 
OC. K. Patel — Rangoon 


The Bullion Exchange Relief Committee Bombay 
Bapubhai G. Desai Rangoon 
Vallabhbhai B. Patel 7 
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Rs. As.P. Rs.As.P. 
9-7-3 Anigar Sconters and Sconts Dharvad 21 
9-7-3 Shriramrange Forest Officer Chamba 18 
9-7-3 Dr. Munnalal Varma Ramganj 16 
9-7-3 Gomantak Arya Samaj Mapuka Goa 10 
9-7-3 Kavi Ratanlal Maneklal’s drama 
9-7-3 ‘Luntati Fulvadi’ a begging Jamnagar 8 
9-7-3 — Acharya Krishnalal’s begging 
9-7-3 during Maharaja’s parayana 7 5 
9-7-3 | Kashibhai Vahalabhai Amli Kasba 5 
9-7-3 XK. Parthsarthi Atmakar 5 
9-7-3  Scouters & Scouts Bagewadi 4 
9-7-3 18-9-27 
g-9-¢ Gujarat Flood Relief Fund 
8-9-6 Central Committee Surat 4,500 
g~9-6  Bhinvadi Municipality Bhinvyadi 4,000 
g-9-¢ Harbhao Upadhyay Ajmer 170 
8-9-6 19-9-27 
Bombay Cotton Merchants’ 
ve & Mukadams’ Association Bombay 5,000 
ae King Edward Memorial Hospital & 
students and staff of the 
7 Sheth G. S. Medical College Bombay 600 
q Patel Gujarat Relief Fund Simla 500 
6-0-3 ” ” ” ” ” 500 
6-0-3 ” ” ” 9 500 
6-0-3 Gujarat Kathiawad Flood Relief Fand Dahanu 370 
6-0-3 Gujarat Kathiawad Flood Relief Fand Almora 250 
6-0-3 Shri Harnath Society Bombay 200 
6-0-3 Mr. Shapurji Sakalatvala M. P. 
ea & Mrs, Sakalatvala ( through 
eee K. M. Surveyor ) Battersea 100 
en Collections (through Prof. N. R. 
5-9-6 Malkani) Hyderabad 100 
5 Through the Mahajan of Pardi Paria Paria 100 
Collections (through Devidas 
2 Vyanketash) Sekharpa 41-4-0 
5 Jamalpur Girls’ High School No.l Ahmedabad 30 
5 Vv. B. Pitake, Baliver Gopal 
5 Krishna Pathak Rohati 27 
5 Khadia School No, 3 Ahmedabad 26 
5 Khadia School No. 7 | ‘i 25—-8-3 
5 The Silhet Social Service League Silhet 25 
5 Kalupur School No. 1 Ahmedabad 25 
e .9 » o » 25 
: Jamalpur Kanya Shala No. 8 - 22 
5 Shahapur School No. 2 es 21 
5 Kalupur School No. 3 ad 21 
5 Jamalpur School No. 4 is 20 
5 Kalupur Kanya Shala No, 1 i 19 
5 Khadia Shala No. 2 . 17 
5 Khadia Kanya Shala No. 1 17 
5 ” ry) ” ” 2 9 17 
5 Kalupur Shala No, 8 a 17 
5 Saraspur Shala No. 2 Ahmedabad 17 
5 Khadia Shala No. 1 ‘A 16-12-0 
157-13-9 Kalupur Ward Vernaculsr High School ,, 16-4-0 
Dariapur Ward Vernacular High 
500 School No, 2 Be 16 
365 Dariapur Ward Kanya Shala No. 2 " 16 
100 Kalupur Shala No. 4 ts 15 
” ” 6 29 15 
91-8-0 Saraspur Kenya Shala No. 1 i" 15 
53 Dariapur Shala No. 1 + 14—8-0 
50 Khadia Shala No. 4 “s 14 
50 Kalupur Shala No. 7 es 13—8-—0 
” 8 ” 138-0 
50 Shahpur Kanya Shala No, 1 re 13 


4 
Gomtipur Kanya Shala No. 1 Ahmedabad 
Dariapur Shala No 3 oe 
Jamalpur Shala No. : a 
Kalupur ‘Shala No. 5 mf 
Phirozeshah Kavasji Karanjavalle . 
Jamalpur Shala No. 6 
Shahpur Shala No. 1 Mt 
Vishnusahaya I. C. S. Allahabad 
Shri Rajkumarlal Ambala 
Khadia Shala No. 8 Ahmedabad 
Kalupur Kanya Shala No, 4 = 
Dariapur Shala No, 2 < 
Dariapur Kanya Shala No, 1 ra 
Asarva Shala sp 
Gomtipur Shala No. 2 RS 
Jamalpur Urdu Shala No. 2 3 
Shahpur Kanya Shala No. 2 a 


Through the Ranala Vidyarthi Mandal Ranala 


Khadia Shala No. 5 Ahmedabad 
Jamalpur Ward Vernacular 

High School No, 1 a 
Jamalpur Shala No. 5 ” 
Khadia Shala No. 6 Be 
Urdu High School 2 
Saraspur Shala No. 3 3 
Khadia Kanya Shala No, 3 ie 
Rajpur Shala oe 
Gomtipur Shala No. 1 99 
Asarva Kanya Shala e 
Jamslpur Shala No. 7 7 
Jamalpur Shala No, 2 ‘i 
Manibhai Chaturbhai Shah ie 
Dariapur Shala No, 4 te 
Jamalpur Kanya Shala No, 2 is 
Head quarter Shala » 


Prem Darvajani Shala 
20-9-27 
Gujarat Ladies’ Club (through Shrimati 


Vidyabahen Ramanbhai ) Ahmedabad 
Through Satyagrahashram Sabarmati 
Collections by the Co-operative Society 

of the Bhangis of the Kurla 

Municipality (through M. K. Naik, 


Chief Sanitary Inspector) Kurla 
Through a gentleman Bellari 
From Vadnagara Nagar gentlemen of 

Ahmedabad (through Shrimati 

Vidyabahen Ramanbhai) Ahmedabad 


21-9-27 
From the Drug Bazaar 
Merchants (through Chonilal 


Dahbyabhai & Lavchand Vrajlal ) 
Collections(through Seth Thakurdas G.)Berhampur 
Members & Staff of the Bombay 

Development Department (through 

Mr. K, C. Advani) 

Suniram Rameshyar ( through 
President Ahmedabad Municipality) Rangoon 
From the teachers of the 


V. M, Staff (through Head 
Master Ramchandra) 


From D, R. Pradhan & Brothers in 
memory Of their mothers Jankibai 
P. Kunjbeharilal 


Bombay 


Kumher 


Poona 

Muradabad 

22-9-27 

Nagindas A, Adatia & Maneklal 
A, Mehta 
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Rs.As.P. 
13 
11-12-0 
11-2-0 
11 
10-12-0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


COO ANANTH AIAA 
— 
ox 
° 


cs 


500 
451-4-0 


94 
50 


25 


Bombay 1,817-6-0 


600-0—0 


165-0-0 


101-0-0 


32-10-0 


10-0-0 
2-0-0 


Bombay 5,000-0-0 
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Patel Gujarat Relief Fand (through | Rs.As,P. 

K. ©. Roy Hon, Treasurer ) Simla 600 
Cochin Seva Samiti (through ; 

Shantilal Ranchhoddas ) Matancheri 400 
Collections (through Shah Tilakchand 

Rupchand) Shirsala 175 
Lodge Independence (through V. M. 

Patel, Secretary) Lucknow 51 


Lodge Independence (through V. M. 
Patel, Secretary ) A 50 
Collections (through V. D. Patel) Bihar 50 


From the workmen, weaving department, 
Jupitor Mills Ahmedabad 25 


Mrs. Taiji Dikshit Kanpur 16 
Harichand Accountant Sargodha 10 
Vallabhdas Satavagi & others Shihoraroad 10 


Collections Bhoste 6 
Shantilal Jivanlal Patel _ Ahmedabad 2 
23-9-~27 
Patel Gujarat Relief Fund (through 
K. C. Roy) Simla 500 
39 9? ” 500 
Collections from Bangalore 
(through Ravjibhai N. Patel) Bangalore 344 
Some gentlemen (through Khatao 
Makanji) Bombay 210 


From the Gnjaratis of Rangoon 
(through Hirachand Purushottam) Rangoon 67 


The Congress Committe 
(through Sagar) 


Shah Bhogilal Vitthaldas 
(through Ramanlal). Ahmedabad 25 


Patel Khodidas Bhaichanddas (Burma) Aimo 25 


Gujaranvalla 


Burma Co, Bhakhin / 3 15 
Babu Jagannath a 10 
China Mounchhe x 10 
Umar Osam Es 10 


From the Palej School Students 
(through the Head Master Chunilal) Palej 10 
Sums below Rs. 10 38 
24—9-27 
Bombay Deshi Cloth Merchants’ Mandal, 
Via Devidas Madhavaji Thakkar, 


(through Amritlal V. Thakkar) Anand 2,000 


From liberal minded gentlemen Karaikudi 290 
Collections (through Nathabhai Ratanaji) Sejvada 214 
K. R. Bomanji Bombay 100 


Durgadas Sendhi Contractor Ravalpindi 25 
M. K. Bhagavan Shirsi 10 
Chimanlal Chhotalal * 5 
25=9-27 
Hon. Secretary, Kapad Bazar Gujarat 
Kathiawad Flood Relief Fund, 


Moolji Jetha Market, Bombay, 


(through Narhari D, Parikh) Matar 600 
The Secretary, Charotar Flood Relief 
Committee Bombay (through 
_ Narahari D. Parikh) . 386 
CoNections from the Premdharma 
A. V. School Students (through 
Ambalal Shankarbhai Patel) Mehmadabad 15-8-10 
Total Rs, 81,932-1-9 


Previous Total Rs, 2.85,954-11-1 


Last Navajivan List Rs. 5,726-12-0 
Grand Total Rs. 3,73,613-8-3. 


The Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee has 
received Rs. 4,02,935-13-10 up to the evening of the $rd 
October, 1927. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K. Gandhs ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XxI 


Polak Takes The Plunge 


Tt has been a perpetual regret with me that though 
I started the settlement at Phonix I could stay there 
only for brief intervals. My original idea was 
gradually to retire from practice, go and settle at Pheonix, 
earn my livelihood by manual work there, and find the 
joy of service in the fulfilment of Phonix. But it was 
not to be. I have found in my experience that man 
makes his plans to be often upset by God, bat I have 
also seen that where the ultimate goal is the search of 
truth, no matter how. one’s plans are frustrated, the 
issue ig never irjuriors ard is often better than 
expected. - The unexpected turn that Phoonix took and 
the unexpected happenings, were certainly not injurious, 
though it is difficult to say that they were better than 
OL’ expectations. 

In order to enable every one of us to make a living 
on matual labour, we parcelled out the lend round the 
press in pieces of three acres exch. One of there fell 
to my lot. On all these plots we, in spite of ourselves, 
built houses with corrogated iron. Our desire was to 
have mud huts thatched with straw or small brick 
houtes such as would become ordinary peagante, but it 
could not be. They would have been more expensive 
and would have meant more time, ard every One was 
eager to settle down a3 soon as pessible. 


The editor was still Mansukhlal Nezar. He had 
not accepted the new scheme and was living in Durban 
where there was a_ branch office for Indian Opinion. 
Though we had paid compositors, the idea was for 
every member of the settlement to learn type-setting, 
the easiest, if the most tedious, of the processes in a 
piinting prers. Thcse, therefore who did not know it 
already, learnt it. I remained a duree to the last 
and Maganlal Gandhi surpassed us all. Theugh he had 
never before worked in a prese, he became an expert 
coynpositor and not only achieved great spced but to 
my agreeable surprise quickly mestered all the other 
branches of press work. I have always thorght that 
he himself was not conscious of his own capacity, We 
had hardly settled down, the buildirgs were hardly 
ready, when I bad to leave the newly ccustructed nest 
to go to Johannesburg. I was not in a position to 
allow the work there to remain unatterded to for any 
length of time. 


On return to Johannesburg, I informed Polak of 
the important changes I had made. His joy knew no 
bounds to learn that the Ican of his book had been £0 
fruitful. ‘Is it not pcssible,” he ssked, ‘for me to 
take part in the new venture?’ ‘Certainly,’ said I. 
‘You may if you like join the settlement. ‘I am 
quite ready, if you will admit me.’ 

His determination captured me. He gave a month’s 
notice to his chief to be relieved from the Critic, 
and reached Phoonix in due course. By his scciability 
he wen the hearts of all and soon becare a member 
of the family. Simplicity was so much in his grain 
that far frcm feelirg the life at Pkonix in any way 
Strange or hard, he took to it like fish to water. But 
I could not keep him there Icng. Mr. Ritch had 
decided to finish his legal studies in England, and it 
was impossible for me to bear the burden of the office 
single-harded, and so 1 suggested to Polak to join the 
cfhce and qualify ss an attorney. I had thonght that 
ultimately both of us would retire and settle at Phoonix, 
but that was not to be. Polak’s was stch a trustfal 
nature that when he reposed bis ccnfidence in a friend 
he wou'd try to sgree with him instead of arguing 
with him. He wrote to me to ssy that thovgh he 
loved the life there, ard was perfectly happy, and had 
hopes to develop the settlement, still he was ready to 
leave ard join cffice to qualify as an attorney if I 
theught that thereby we would realice our ideals quicker. 
I heartily welecmed tho letter. Polak left Phoenix, 
came to Johannetburg and signed his articles. 

About the tame time a Scotch Tkeosophist whom 
I bad been helping to get ready to qualify for a local 
legal examiration also joired a8 an articled clerk, on 
my invitirg him to follow Polak’s example. His name 
was Mr. MacIntyre. 


Thus with the laudable object of quickly reflising 
the idexls at Pkoontx I seemed to be going deeper and 
deeper into a contrary current, ard had Ged not willed 
otherwise I should have fcurd myrelf entrapped in the 
net spread in the name of simple life. 

It will take a few more chapters before I describe 
how I and my ideals were saved in a Way no one 
had imagined or expected. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M, D.) 
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Notes 


True Education 
Professor Malkani sends 
Ahmedabad: 


“ Proceeding Bombay meet Sir Parushottamdas. 

Help from Central Fand urgently needed. Vallabh bhai 

promised support. Kripalani Vidyapith Volunteers 

going Sindh.” 

Sir M. Vishveshvarayya is reported to have spoken 
as follows at the opening of the All-India Swadeshi 
Bezaar and Industrial Exhibition at Poona on the 3rd 
instant : | 


the following wire from 


“If my voice can have any irfluence with the 
universities, I would beg them, so long as our present 
economic inefficiency continues, to restrict admissions 
to literary and theoretical courses and induce the 
student population to covet degrees in agriculture, 
engineering, technology aud commerce.” 


Whilst Sir M. Vishveshvaraya has emphasired one 
grave defect of cur present education which places 
exclusive empbasis on literary merit, I wocld add e 
graver defect in that students are made to think that 
whilst they are pursuing their literary studies, they 
may not do acts of service at the sacrifice cf their 
studies, be it ever £0 small or temporary. They will 


lose nothing and gain much if they would suspend © 


their education, literary or industrial, in order to do 
relief work, ‘such as is being done by some of them in 
Gujarat. The end of all education should surely be service, 
and if a student gets an opportunity of rendering service 
even whilst he is studying, he should consider it as a 
rare opportunity and treat it not really as a suspersion 
of his education but rather its complement. I therefore 
heartily welcome the idea of the students of the Gujarat 
.. National College exterding their works of service beyond 
the confines of Gujarat. I remarked only the other 
day that we must not become narrowly provircial. Sindh 
is not so well organised for producing an army of relief 
workers as Gujarat is. It is therefore expected of 
Gujarat to send volunteers to Sindh or any other province 
wherever their services can be utilised. And after all, 
Gujarat in general and Gujarat natioral students in 
particular owe a debt to Sindh in that she sent in the 
course of the Non-co-operation movement three dis- 
tinguished edacationists — Acharya Gidwani, Acharya 
Kripalani and Adbyapak Malkani. If therefore Gujarat 
students will go to Sindh, they will do rothing bat a 
simple duty. 
Help from Kangri Gurukul 
The response received by Gujarat to the appeal for 
help in her distress has been most gratifying, Among 
the early helpers were two institutions that I should 
like to mention, Gurokul Kangri and Shantiniketan, and 
knowing how their gifts will delight my heart they 
even sent telegrams to me advising me of their 
donations, which were sent directly to Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Acharya Ramadevji sends me particulars regarding 
the four instalments sent on behalf of the Gurukul, He 
tells me that even more may be expected, and adds: 

“ The teachers have paid a percentage from their 
salaries, the brahmacharis have saved money by 
washing their own clothes instead of having them 
washed by dhobis a8 is done usually, and the 
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brahmacharinis of the girls’ school have raved 
money by giving up ghi and milk for a time. of 
Let those in Gujarat who are receiving relief and 

who are distributing relief remember what self-denial 
lies behind sone of the donations received. The present 
relf-devial of the Gurnkul boys and girls reminds me 
of the practice of self-denial first inaugurated by the 
late Swami Shraddhanandji when he was Governor of 
the Guraku!, for helping our countrymen in South Africa 
during Satyegraba there. Such acts of self-sacrifice are 
therefore what one would always expect on given 
occasions from boys and girls brought up in the 
traditions of the Gurakul. 


About Cow Protection Prize Essay 

The reader will recall that in Young India of 
October 29, 1925, I published a note cffering on behalf 
of Sjt. Revashankar Jagjivan Jhaveri a prize of 
Rs. 1,000 for tbe best essay on cow protection in 
Erglish, Sanskrit or Hindi, and similarly in Navajivan 
for December 13, 1925 a prize of Rs. 251 was 
announced on behalf of Sjt. Tulsidas Khimji for the 
best essay on the same subject in Gujarati. These 
were the terms: 


The essay should be delivered at Satyagraha 
- Ashram, Sabarmati to the fecretary, All-India Cow 

Protection Association on or before March 31st 1926 

[The time was tince extended to 81 May]. .. > 

It shonld deal with the origin, meaning and 

implications of cow protection quoting texts in 

support. It should contain an exemiration of the 

Shastras and find whether there is apy prohibition 
- in the Shastras for conducting dairies and tanneries 

by asscciations interested in cow protection. It 
shovld trace the history of cow ;rotection in India 
and methods adopted to achieve it - from time to 
time. It should contain statistics giving the number 
of cattle in India’ and examire the question of 
pasture land and the effect of Government policy 
about pasture land in India ard sugget remedy to 
be adopted fer securing cow protection. 

Acharya §Anandashankar Bapubhai Dhruva, 
Sjt. Chintamani Vinayak Vaidya and Sjt. Valji Govindji 
Desai were appointed judges. I regret to apnounce, 
that the judges have independently of one 
another ccme to the corclusion that no essay has been 
found to be worthy of the prize in terms of its 
conditions. I am sorry for the delay in announcing 
the résult of the competition for causes into which it 
is upnecessary to go. But I wculd ask those who have 


‘studied the question and who are interested in this 
“important questicn to attempt an essay worthy of this 


subject. Let those who competed for the prize try 
again. The judges irform me that rome competitors 
do give evidence of industry bot they are of opiaion 
that even there have not given to the subject the 
ditigent research that it deserves ard that hardly any” 
has kept himself to the conditions laid down for 
winning the priza. 
Whilst the prize should be deemed as withdrawn, - 
if any worthy attempt is made and the essays sent to 
the secretary, I do not anticipate any difficulty in 


‘inducing the judges to examine the essays or the donors’ 


to give the prizes if any ersay is found worthy. If 
enough competitors serd their names and qualifications 
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in advance of their in 
attempt, 


the. condit 


tention to make or remake the 
I hope to be able to reannounce the prizes, 
1008 Of course being the same as before. 


M. K. G. 
The Fallacy of Handloom Weaving 


Replying to the Saurashtran’ address at Madura 
Gandhiji said: 

“Tam much _ touched by your reference to your 
connection with Rajkot, the home of my youth. But 
please remember that it is a difficult thing to claim such 
close kinship with me. Because you have thereby 
created for yourself a greater responsibility in connection 
with every activity of mine in go fer as it commends 
itself to your attention. What can be the use of a man 
having such a large number of kinsmen if he may not 
fall back upon them in the honr of peril? But it is 
porsible for you, if you will, to claim a still closer 
kinship with me. For though I am proud of being 
the son of a father who was the minster of a state, 
I au, if it was at all possible, prouder still on having 
become a fellow-weaver with you. For whilst my 
father was weaving ihe destiny of a little state that 
was placed under his charge for the time beipg, you 
_ and I, if we wish io, can weave the destiny of this 
great land by a profersion which with you is hereditary, 
bat which I have adopted by choice, And in taking 
that greater pride in reminding you of this kinship I 
am doing no violence to the memory, the sacred memory 
of my father because I am following in his footsteps 
in ministering to the needs cf larger classes of people. 
And this claim of closer kinship with you brings me to 
an important paragraph in your address. . 

“You ask me to encourage hand-weaving even through 
foreign yarn or mill-made yarn inasmuch as, 80 you 
say in your address, it is not possible to-day to find hand- 
Spun yarn of the fineness you require and in the quantity 
you require. Now I shall tell you as a fellow-weaver 
why I cannot possibly endorse your recommendation. 


If I endorse your recommendation, I hope to be able ~ 


to show you that it would be bad for you and bad for 
the class which I have in view and which you also 
should have in view. You should, as keen and shrewd 
businessmen aS f£0me Of you are, understand that 
every weaver who weaves yarn which is supplied 
by foreign mills or even by mills of India places him- 
self at the disposal of and at the tender mercy of the 
mills. You as weavers should realise that this hand- 
weaving which you are to-day controlling to a certain 
extent will in time to come slip away from your hands 
as soon a8 the mills of the world or the mills of India 
are ready to weave the pattern that you are to-day 
exclusively weaving. Let me inform you, if you do not 
know the fact already, that various able mill-owners 
.of the world are making experiments in order to weave 
the patterns which are to-day your monopoly. It is ro 
fault of the mill-owners or the mill industry that that 
mill industry is endeavouring day after day to take 
away the monopolies and take this trade in its own 
hands. To make continuous improvements in its 
machinery acd to make continuous encroachments 
upon the handiorafis of the world is really the 
objective and the ideal of these great industrialists. 
Indeed, it is the condition of their very existence that 
they should try to take this trade also from off your 
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hands. What has befallen the industry of epinning 
will most decidedly befall the industry of hand-weaving 
also if the weaver will not take a leaf out of my book. 
Let me inform you and you don't -know this— very 
few people in Irdia know this fact—that I began as 
yOu are now doing. I first became a weaver in 1915. 
I told you that I became first a weaver and then a 
Spinner. I have woven with these very hands both 
foreign yarns and our mill yarns. But you will excnse 
me for claiming to know more than you do the secret 
of this business, As I was kitting—I can point out 
the spot where I was sitting—as I was sitting at my 
hand-locm weaving cloth, certainly not half as fine as 
apy of you perhaps weave, but as I was sitting at 
my loom, I was considering for myself where I should be 
and where thousands ard tens thousands of weavers of 
should be when mills were organised enough to weave 
that kind of cloth themselves. And as I was thinking 
of this thing my heart went out to the millions of 
Starving sisters jn our villages ard I began, as I was 
weaving, to think of the lot cf these sisters. I becatie 
sad ard discorcerted, and together with my companions 
I began a diligent search for some gpinner who would 
teach us hard-spinning and I began also to find 
whether there was a single village where I could find 
hand-spinning still going on. I knew nothirg then of 
the fact that there were some sisters spinning in the. 
Punjab. But ai despair was creeping over me, I took 
shelter under a brave widow of Gujarat. She was working 
in the cause of untouchables. I shared this deep sorrow 
ef mine with this great sister, and I charged her to 
watder from place to place in Gojarat and not rest 
content till she had found those sisters, who still had 
the art of hand-spinning in their possession. And it 
was she who discovered at Vijapur in QGnjarat a fw 
Musalman sisters who were prepared to spin if she 
would take their yarn from their hands. From that 
moment began the great revival which is now covering’ 
over fifteen hundred villages in India. And it was after 
this discovery that I decided not to weave a single 
thread of foreign yarn or mill-spun yarn in the Ashram 


‘of which I happened io be in charge. 


“I place for your consideration yet another important 
fact. If you will study the history of the hand-weaving 
movement in India you will discover that at the 
present moment several thousands of weavers have 
simply been obliged to abandon their trade. Weavers, 
all of your own trade, Saurashtras, are to-day working 
in Bombay as scavengers. Weavers in the Punjab 
are some of them hired soldiery and some of them 
have taken to the butcher's trade. And £0 yon will 
onderstand why I cannot possibly endorse your 
recommendation. That does not mean that you may 
leave cff weaving mill yarn from to-day. You do not need 
encouragement from me, But I venture to suggest to 
you that it is to your interest not to ask me to mix 
up this mill-spun yarn weaving together with this 
movement which I am leading in all humility. And 
it is equally to your interest to support this move 
ment so that if it becomes stable, prosperous and im- 
movable, every 01e cf you would find a respectable” 
living. I therefore suggest to you that if this hard- 
spinning movement grows apace it is likely that it 
may be of hulp to yon.” 
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Hindu Law and Mysore 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Sjt. Bhashyam Aiyevgar of Bangalore writes: 

“The principles of Hindu Law as at present 
administered are antiquated and opposed to our 
gense of equity and justice. I shall give a few 
instances : 

1. Near and dear relatiors like the sister's 
daughter, the daughter-in-law, the brothe®s widow 
atd the stepmother are altogether denied the right 
of inheritaoce. If a man were to leave a widowed 
daughter-in-law as his only surviving reiation, his 
properties escheat to the Government, and the 
poor girl who staked all her life and fortune 
on the family of her husband gets out into the 
street. 


2. yen such near relations as are included 
in the list of heirs do not get a chance because of 
the priorities of distant agnates. The sister is an 
heir; but if only the deceased has left a fifth 
descendant of a great-great-grandfather of his, the 
latter takes the property and the sister gets nothing. 
So too the son’s daughter, the sister’s son and the 
brother’s daughter. 


3. Women are not allowed to exercise full 
righis of ownership in properties inherited by. or 
gifted to them. A widow shovld carefally handle 
her husband’s property and if only she spends more 
or incurs a debt on the security of the property, 
may bs for her own livelihood, a distant dayada can 
drag her to the court and coerce her into giving 
up her rights. Mitakshara which is the prevailing 
authority here clearly and definitely says that all 
properties which a woman may get in any manrer 
whatsoever are her stridhana and she can dispose 
of them at her will. The Privy Council refused to 
follow it stating that Indians always treated women 
as incapables and the anthor of Mitakshara*is a 
fire-eater. 

4. The deaf and the dumb are excluded from 
inheritance. 
with his own crutches. 


5. The legality of widow-remarriage is not 
recognised in Mysore, as in British India. 


6. It is doubtful whether post-puberty marriage 
is legal. The age of consent should be raised to 14 
in the case of girls. 


T. 


Divorce may be provided for if people agree. 
We had it in India formerly. We find Parashara 
mentioning the circumstances under which a wife 
may marry a second husband during the lifetime 
of the first. 

8. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed under 
the present law. They must. be legaiised. It was 
en institution freely recognised by our ancients, 
Many of our sages, such as Vasishtha, Vyasa, Narada 
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end Parashara were the off-spring of inter-caste 
marriages. If I may marry a Christian wife Jawfally 
why may.not I be permitted to marry 4& Hinda 
wife though of another caste? 


9. An orphan is declared ineligible for adoption. 
If ever a boy be fit for adoption it is the orphan, 
end yet we have the prohibitioo. 


10. Widows are not allowed to adopt unless 
they have been authoriced by the husband or 
the consent of sapindas is taken. Authority should 
be presumed and the widow allowed to adopt upless 
directed by the husband not to do so. This is the 
law in Bombay. 

There are many more such instances. I have 
chosen only a few. ; 

Thinking people feel the oppreseiveness and 
desire reform. The only way of changing the law 
is by legislation. The legislature is unable to pass 
any law without corsulting public opinion. And 
public opinion can only be consulted by a committee 
appointed for the purpose. Hence I moved a 
resolution in the last #$ Budget session of 
our Assembly asking for the appointment of a 
committee to go into the question, take evidence 
and report thereon formulating suggestions for 
legislative action. It was unanimously passed by the 
House. 

The committee has not yet been appointed 
though people ali over the state desire it. The 
fear seems to be that British India not having 
moved in the maiter yet, it may he that any 
attempt by Mysore might be laughed at. This is 
absurd as you said. Mysore is peculiarly fitted to 
undertake the work, whereas there are real difficulties 
with British India. Mysore has peculiar advantages 
which it would be unwise on our part to ignore. We 
haye now a most enlightened ruler and an equally 
earnert and progressive Dewan. If we cannot effect 
the desired reforms now we neyer can hops to 
do it. . 

Can you not take up this matter in Young India?” 
The prominence I have given to the foregcing need 

not imply that I endorse every one of the reforms 
suggested by tho writer. That some of them require 
immediate attention I have no doubt. Nor have I any 
doubt that all of them demand serious consideration 
from those who would rid Hindu society of its 
apachronisms. 


In pre-British days there was no euch thing as 
rigid Hindu Law governing the lives of millions. The 
body of regulations known as Smritis were indicative 
rather than inflexible codes of conduct. They never 
had the validity of law suchas is known to modern 
lawyers. The observance of the restraints of the 
Smritis was enforced more by social than legal sanctions. 
The Smritis were, as is evident from the self- 
contradictory verses to be found in them, continually 
passing, like ourselves, through evolutionary changes, and 
were adapted to the new discoveries that were being 
made in social science. Wise kings were free to procure 
new interpretations to suit new condition. Hindu 
religion or Hindu Shastras never had the changeless 
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and unchanging character that is now boing sought to 
he Siven to them. No doubt in those days there were 
kirgs and their councillors who had the wisdem and 
the authority required to command the resp-ct ard 
allegiance of Society. Bat now the eustom has grown 
up of thinking that Smritis and everything that goes 
by the name Of Shastras ig absolutely unchangeable. 
The verses which we find to be un-workable or 
altogether repugnant to our moral sense we conveniently 
18nore. This very unsatisfactory state of things has to 
code some day or other ard somehow, changed if Hindu 
Society is to become a progressive unit in human evolution. 
The British rulers cannot make these changes because 
of their different religion and their different ideal. 
Their ideal is to sustain their commercial supremacy 
and to sacrifice every other interest, moral or other- 
Wise, for the attainment of that ideal. Unless therefore 
Hindu public Opinion clearly demands it, and it can be 
made without any injury to their ideal, no drastic change 
in our customs or so-called laws will be attempted 
or countenanced by them. And itis difficult to focus 
Hinda public cpinion on identical points in a vast 
territory like British India coyering many schools of 
thought and law. And such public opinion as there is is 
patorally and necessarily preoccupied with the struggle 
for political freedom. A state like Mysore however has 
no such limitations or pre-occupation?, In my hnomble 
opinion, it is its duty to anticipate British India in the 
matter of removing the anachronisms in the Hindu Law 
and the like. Mysore state is large and important enough 
to attempt such changes. It has become a progressively 
constitutional monarchy. It has a Legislative Assembly 
representative enough to initiate social changes. It 
seems already to have passed a resolution asking for the 
appointment of a committee to consider what changes, 
if apy, are necessary in the Hindu Law. And if a 
strong committee representing orthodox as well as 
progressive Hindu opinion is appointed, its recom- 
mendations must prove usefal and pave the way towards 
making the wvecessary changes. I do not know 
the rules of the Mysore Assembly governing the 
constitution of such committees, but there is little 
doubt that they are elastic enough to admit of appointing 
or co-optirg members from outside the Mysore State: 
Anyway Sjt. Bhashyam Aiyengar has shown that a 
revision of the Hindu Law is ab3olutely necessary in 
several cases. No state is better fitted than Mysore for 
initiating the belated reform. 


Additional Figures of Production & Sale of 
Khadi during the Month of July, 1927 


Production Sale 

Bihar 1,398 1,279 
Bengal 12,948 6,708 
Delhi me 209 
Ge 2. 1,061 209 
Utkal 5,447 3,279 
20,854 11,684 

Tetal per previous statement 1,79,591 1,94,965 
Total 2,00,445 2,068,649 


Neill Statue Satyagraha 


In accordance with the promise made by the 
volunteers connected with this moyemert, they have 
Sent me papers giving the particulars I had asked for. 
From them it sppears that during the six weeks that 
the struggle bad been on when the papers were sent to 
me thirty velunteers had ccurted imprisonment. Of 
there 29 are Hindus and one Musalman, one lady aged 
35 and one girl aged 9, her daughter. Of there thirty, 
two apologised and got themselves released. The 
apology of a few, if it does not become infectious, does 
not matter. ‘ Blecklegs’ will be found in every struggle. 
The men who have gone to gaol are not roied men. 
This is no loss, rather it is a gain in a Satyagraha 
struggle which requires no pres‘ige save that of truth, 
and no strength save that of self-suffering which comes 
only from an immovable faith in one’s cause and from 
a completely non-violent spirit. 


The volunteers must not be impatient. Impatience 
is a phase of violence. A Satyagrahi has nothing 
to do with victory. He is sure of it, but he has also 
to know that it comes from God. His is but to soffer. 

The papers give me an account of income and 
expenditure. The income is given in detail and 
amounts to Rs. 228-2-6. The expenditure amounting to 
R3. 228-2-6 is made up as follows: Meals etc. Rs.71-7-9, 
conveyance Rs.58—2-6, notices for meetings etc. Rs.39~4—0, 
establishment and postal charges Rs. 21-8-9, lights at 
meetirgs Rs. 22-8-0. I am not satisfied with these 
expenses. I have asked for more details. But subject to 
correction, I would warn the Satyagrahis against spend: 
ing much on meals, conveyances and lights. I know 
that my own meetings are not free frcm extravagance 
in these items. The Congress work too is not unopen 
to the charge of over-expenditure. But it is better to 
illustrate what I mean by what happens to me the 
self-styled representative of Daridranarayan. Where 
six oranges will do, sixty are brought; where ose car 
will do six are ready, and where a hurricane lantern will 
serve the purpose incandescent burners are produced. Let 
the Satysgrahis understand that they have to use 
every pice they get as a miser uses his hoards. I 
suggest their getting a lIccal man of note to take 
charge of their monies and a philanthropic anditor 
auditing their accounts free of charge. Strictest honesty 
and care are necessary in the handling of public funds. 
This is an indispensable condition of growth of a healthy 
public life. 


The third paper I have before me is their appeal 
to the public. A Satyagrahi’s appeal must contain 
moderate language. The appeal before me though un- 
excepticnable admits of improvement. ‘ Not only Neill 
but all of his nefarious breed must go,’ is a sentence 
that mars the appeal. General Neill is no more. What 
we have to deal with is the statne and not even the 
statue as such. We seek to destroy the principle for 
which the statue stands. We wish to injure no man. 
And we wish to gein our object by enlisting public 
opinion not excluding Hoglish opinion in our favour by 
self-suffering. Here there is no room for the language 
of anger and hate. 

So much for the volunteers. 

The public owe adaty to them. They may not 
go to gaol but théy can supsrvise, odntrol and guide 
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and help the movement in many ways. Agitation for 
the removal of the statue is agitation for the removal 
of but a symptom of a grave disease. And while the 
removal of the statue will not cure the disease it will 
alleviate’the agony ard point the way to reaching the 
disease itself. It is. also often possible to reach: a 
deep-seated disease by dealing with some of its 
symptoms. So long therefore as the 
volunteers fight the battle in a clean manner and 
strictly in accordance with the conditions applicable to 
Satyagraha they deserve public support and sympathy. 


M. K. G. 
Weekly Letter 
Diary for the week: é 
28th to 380th September—Madura, total” 


Rs. 14,147-1-4 (including Rs. 3,669 from the 
Saurashtras, and Rs.1,089-15-0 from the 
ladies). . 
80th September—Tirumangalam, Rs. 782-18-8. 
ist October—Paramakudi, Rs. 1,154-—7-—7. 
 2nd-3rd October—Virudhanagar, Rs. 1,731-14-6. 
4th October—Rajapalayam, Rs. 4,298-0-6, (ia- 
clading Rs. 602 from neighbouring villages). 


bth October—Kovilpatti, Rs. 1,614-12-9 (in- 


cluding. Rs. 360 frora neighibouring places). 
eee _ Madura 

The week has taken u3 further south right down 
to Tuticorin, covering the districts of Madura and 
Ramnad and part of Tinnevelly. The visit to Madura 
called up to Gandhiji’s mind two sacred memories — 
the way in which his ‘friend, fellow-worker and 
comrade Maulana Mahomed Ali’ was torn from him 
at Waltair, and the touching way in which every one 

noticed the Maulana’s absence when Gandhiji went to 
- Madura six years ago, and the. circumstances under 
which Gandhiji publicly adopted the loin cloth he is 
now wearing. But people's memories seem to be short, 
especially in these days of internecine fends when 
things which could once serve to unify, enroble and 
elevate and evoke sacrifices are forgotten and elements 
of strife come to the surface. 

Bat, thank God, there are always left some souls 
who keep their heads cool in the storm and if they 
cannot control the atmosphere around them, plod on 
silently without haste and without rest. Madara is 
blessed with at least some such souls ‘that I know, and 
apy place which has such workers need not despair. 
Sjt. Vaidyanath Iyer who gave up his practice and 
threw himeelf in the fray for three years was compelled 
to go back to practice, but is still trying to keep the 
flag flying. He is a member of the Spinners’ Aggoci- 
ation and takes a keen interest in the Khadi movement, 
The most active member of the Spinners’ Association, 
however, is Sjt. A. Vedarama Iyer, one of the most 
distinguished lawyers of South India, who is mostly 
found spinning out of court hours. It is he who worked 
day and night to make the Madura purse only next in 
amount to that of Madras, and he does not epare time 
or energy to make of the Spinners’ Association a living 
thing. ‘Why does not the central organisation 
employ any agency to see that the members pay their 
quotas of yarn regularly? In the absence of such an 
agency, even my friends like Mr. Vaidyanath Iyer are 
defaulters |!’ That was his trouble and his humble 
complaint against Gandhiji himself «I plead guilty 
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to the charge,” said Gandhiji, “but the Association 
has been conceived in a different spirit. I shall explain 
it to you. We may expend thousands of rupees on the 
starving millions, that is to say, in making spinners 
of them all, but we may not spend a single pice on 
employing agencies to promote voluntary spinning. 
Those who jdin the Association as voluntary spipners 
spin as a matter cf sacrifice, and a sacrifice that needs 
externel ¢timulation is no sacrifice at all. I know there 
are slackers, I know our defaulters’ list is heavy, bat 
I shall employ no agency to wake them up. Thote 
who in spite of the apathy around them will continue 
to perform their sacrifice. regularly and offer their 
quota to the motherland will be the salt of the national 
movement, and they will furvive me and even 
the movement. But I do not exclude any voluntary 
agency. For instance you msy try to stimulate your 
friends a8 much as you like, in fact it is the duty of 
every member of the Spinners’ Asscciation to increase 
the membership and to see that every member pays 
his quota regularly. And for vakils like you, that is 
for those who have faith in the cause, it is the eariest 
thing possible. You can entrust your clerk with the 
work, ask him to visit every member from time to 
time, collect their yarn quotas, and remind them if 
they are in arreare. In South Africa, I. got my. clerical 
staff to do most of the Congress work. And that not 
because I was a freak. Every lawyer if he interests — 
himself in public work has to give his proper share to 
it. .Daring the war there, for instence, every . 
important lawyer had left his profession to go to the 

front, and I could almost read the magistrate’s anger 

in his eyes as he saw me still linger on. And I tell 

you, I found it impossible to continue my practice for 

sheer shame. I felt that I must also go if I wanted 

to maintain my status as a lawyer.” 


A guileless map, who. carries his learning very 
lightly, Sjt. Vedarama Iyer followed us after Madura 
for two or three places, never obtruding himself on 
Gandhiji, taking his place in the crowd at every 
meeting, and stimulating the auctions by bidding for 
every little thing. Rightly did Gandhiji describe men 
of his type as ‘ihe salt of the movement.’ 

And the phrase immediately brings to my mind 
another guileless soul— Mr. Joreph’s noble partner in 
life — abont whom I cannot but speak with a certain 
amount of hesitation, for the friendsbip I bear to both. 
Mr. Joseph will not mind if I say that Mrs. Joseph is 
responsible for any interest in spinning and Khadi that 
he still continues to have. What Sjt. Vedarama Iyer 
did for the public purse, Mrs. Joseph did for the 
women’s purse which was the biggest women’s purse 
in the province. But that is the least part of her 
work. She has taken a keen interest in carrying on 
the spinning propaganda among women, and in doir g 
so has befriended the poorest, the lowliest and the 
lost. Miss Hllén Key, the great Swedish reformer, 
used to have clubs ond art-rooms for women of the 
working classes, so that they might have the amenities 
of cultured life and come clozely in contect with their 
more fortunate sisters. Mrs. Joseph has succeeded in 
doing more, inasmuch as she has not stopped her 
activity with the working classes, she has drawn out 
the most unfortunate among our sisters, the devadasis, 
rédlaimed some of them and made them members of 
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her association, and what is more made ladies of the 
upper classes aciively associate with them and interest 
themselves in their welfare. And yet, with her, ber 
left hand does not know what the right giveth. She is 
One of the truest representatives of real charity. 

Thanks againto the lamp kept burning by such souls 
as there, there are in Madura people like Sjt. Chellam 
Tyengar who was the first to greet Gandbiji with three 
beantifully woven fine Khadi pieces made out of his 
Own yarn. It is a. pity no bidder was found to 
purchase these pieces for the reserved price. 

I caprot leave Madura without mentioning the 
Saurashtras who claimed special kinship with Gandhiji 
as having originally come from Rajkot, and who pleaded 
with Gandhiji to include in his propaganda handlcom 
Weavirg of foreign and mill-made yarn. They gave a 
handsome purse and their address elicited a reply of 
which the important portion I reproduce for those 
who do not yet see the fallacy of insisting on handloom 
Weaving divorced from hand-spinning. , 


The Nadars 


Before going from Madura to Rajapalayam, I must 
briefly mention places we visited on the way, viz. 
Tirumapgalem, Paramakudi and Virudhuragar. All of 
them did as much as they could, if not their best, and 
if the South Indien visit bears proper fruit, they are 
especially favourable io spirnipg and fitto be production 
centres. At Virudhunagar until a few years ago 
thousands were spinring but are now idle for want 
of custom for handspun yarr. At this last 
place which is a strenghold of Nadars we rade the 
acquaintarce of tbis thrifty and induttrious commurity. 
We were put up ina beantifol choultry built by a 
charitable Nadar which Gandhiji was requested to 
Cpen. Referrirg to a peculiar disability they are 
suffering from, Gandhiji uttered these words of warping 
at Rejapalayem ; “They are an enterprising ccmmuopity. 


They are prosperous ard they have developed some very 


fine and clean tastes. They are rnpning an extremely 
well-msreged high school where tuition is free for all 
boys, whetker they belong to the Nadar community or 
to any other. Their temples like their schools are free 
to everybcdy. They have cpened out gardens for the 
free ute of the public. All this is worthy of imitation 
by all. You may therefoie'imagine my painful surprice 
‘when I was told that there clean-living men were 
debarred from enterirg temples between Madura ard 
Tirnevelly. I felt athemed cf my Hinduism wken I 
learnt of this pairful fact ard though it was kecatse I 
was precsed for time ard work durirg my visit to 
Madura that I conld not go to tce the Minakehi 
temple there, after tavirg heard ihe story of this 
territoriel untouchability, I feel it was a blessirg that 
I never set my foot in the temple. Even as it is 
wherever I visit a tcmple I fee] deep hemiliaticn for 
the knowledge that tke temple wculd rot be cpen to 
the unicuchables. For my part I fee rot the slightest 
dffererce hetween a Noeyadi (urapprcacheble) ard 
myself. I should net care to enjoy a tingle right that 
a Nayadi dces not enjoy end so as I go down to the 
South I delight in describing myself as a Nayadi, but 
still I have by force of habit come to understand that 
these untouchab'es ard unapproachables and unseeables 
cannot enter these temples. Not that there is the 
plightest justification for debarring into a hopse of God 
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the entry of a single persop, but it was impossible fox 


me to bear this senseless territorial prohibition against 
the Nadars.” | 


A Busy Hive 

But to come to Rajapalayam. The visit to RBaja- 
palayam was a solace to Gandhiji’s soul hungering for 
actual Khadi work and the Khadi atmosphere. After 
some days of mere Khadi collections, we came to a place 
which was a busy hive with its spioners and weavers. 
There are no less than a thousand spinners in the area 
and a hundred weavers who exclusively weave handspun 
yarn. In a beautiful little thatched yard there were 
about a hundred of these spinners busy at their charkhas 
which had the truest spindles I have ever seen. In a 


_ corner were sitting members of their families carding 


cotton and makipg slivers for them. They spin from 
20s to 60s, and Gandhiji was agreeably surprised to 
be told that some of them. earned as much as Rg. 4 
per month. It is becavse they are more skilfal and 
industrious and give more time to spinning than spinners 
in other parts, and their carding is done by their 
relatives. : 


There was ‘another meeting cf pardanashin ladies — 


‘the ladies of the families of Rajns, the descendants of 


the old Kshatriya Kings of Andhra. Even in South 
India they are adherizg to their purdah, and this was 
the first meeting they had within livirg memory. A 
friend of their community had ccme forward with a 
hundred charkhas to be dittributed to such of them 
as would spin, and one of the richest of them promised 
to spin and wear Khadi from that day. 

“ But are ycu married?’ Gandhiji asked. 

« Yes,” she replied. 

“And does your husband wear Khadi?” 

No,” she said blashing. 

“Then will he allow you to wear Khadi?” 

“I shall do as he pleases.” 

“Then what will happen to your promise?” 

She was in.a quandary. 

“But can’t ycu exercise apy influence over your 
husband?” he farther asked. 

“Yes,” she said, with some hesitation. 

“And if he asks you not to wear Khadi you can 
disobey his commands, can’t you?” 

There was silence. 


“Do you know that Sita disobeyed the command 
of Rama?” 

She could not guess the reference, 

“Well, I tell yon. When Rama asked her not to 
accompany him to the forest, did she obey him? No, 
because she knew that it was her dharma to follow 
him. In the same way you may adore your hueband, 
but respectfally refuse obedierce if he stands in the 


way of your dharma?” The lesson seemed to have 
gone home. 


Tke purse also was a hardeome one, and the response 
to auctions at. the public meeting quite hearty, thanks 
to the splendid manner in which the Zamindar of 
Sattur, who is the chief whip of the Independent Party 
in the Medras Couucil, took part in bidding. He had 
paid handsomely to the Madura purge, and here too he 
headed the list with his donation and was the chairman 
of the reception committee. The way in which this 
wealthy Zamirdar belonging to the Independent Party 
takes an interest in Khadi is worthy of imitation by 
men of his class everywhere, 
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But the chief item of interest at Rajapalayam was 
the formation of a Union of Khadi producers by about 
a score of capitalists of the place. “There is some 
amount of competition between various producers here,” 
they said in their address, “ and we have therefore 
resolved to have only one firm for the production of 
Khadi with shares therein for all thore who are interested 
in investing money in Khadi. We shall soon 
register the firm, and request you formally to declare 
it open.” That was work afver Gandhiji’s heart, and 
in blessing the Union he gave them a few golden 
rules for success in their enterprise and their mission. 
The enterprise was of course to make a little money, 
but the misson was to help the toiling millions. 
‘‘ Remember,” he said, ‘the greatest business concerns 
in the world do not depend for profits on high rates 
but extensive business. The Bank cf England is the 
largest finencial corporation in the world and the most 
influential. It has a credit which perhaps no other 
such Corporation possesses and really the history of 
that Corporation reads like a fairy tale. Some of the 
finest Englishmen have poured their life blood in order 
to make that Corposation what it is today. And it 
has acquired amazirg confidence, because it has made 
jt a point not to make huge profits on Ffmall ontlays. 
Profits it does make, but that is because of its 
phenomeral outlay. Ycu will therefore, I hope, not 


make big profits your objeclive, but have primarily 
the interests of spinners at heart. You will not 


_ quarre: among yourselves, and if you develop real 
union and limit your personal ambition, there is no 
reason why you should not aspire after a credit even 
larger than that of the Bank cf Erglard. After all, 
the clients of the Benk of Englerd are rich nen ard 
big men ard their names- and accounts can be kept ina 
fairly large ledger, but there is no ledger big enevgh 
to ccntain the nsmes of ycur clients: What I }ave 
said to you yequires a lenger sight, ard it may appear 
to you that 1 am talking like a visionary. But I tell 
yor Ism net, Jf I can gain the confidence of the 
people of India I hope to make the A. I. S. A. the 
largest co-operative fociety in the world. That time 
may be far cff but I am not going to lose hore. For 
you nothing more nor less is needed than that you evjoy 
the credit of all your clients and the people around 
you. And you will do so if you will rot kil the gocse 
that lsys the golden eggs. You should make simple 
and understandable rules about the minimum profit ard 
make them rigid and binding on your asscciation. I 
hope you will realise my expectations. ” 
Another True Christian 
Some of the places during the tcur are being vitited 
for the first time. Among the huge crowds that greet 
you, it is at times difficult to see the forest for the 
treee. At Kovilpatti, however, an old Christian lady 
threaded her way throvgh thronging crowds and quietly 
ushered herself in. She fell at Gaxdhiji’s feet and with 
tears in her eyes cffered a humble ‘purse collected by 
the girls of her school. ‘Ten of my girls are spinning,’ 
was the only news she vouchsafed to Gandhiji and 
departed in deep reverence. On her tody she wore just 
one unsewa strip of white Khadi, and it was only her 
name—Rachael-amma—that declared her faith. She ig a 
widow with fair means. She presented Re. 101 being 


a tenth of the Khali purse given by the public of 
Kovilpatti, M. D. 
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Khadi Samples 

The technical department of the A. I. 8. A. 
reports to me that all the Khadi depots have not 
furnished it with the particulars required with their 
samples, ard some have not even sent their samples. 
Oat of nearly 40 names of places from which samples 
have been received, nearly 20 have failed to comply 
with the requirements. I therefore give them below: 

Each piece should be 4 square yards with a ticket 
bearing the following particulars; 

1. Width in inches; 


2. Length of piece in yards; 

3. Number of strands in warp per inch, and count 
of yarn used for warp and number of strands in weft 
per inch; 

4, Weight in tolas per square yard; 

5. Cost price per yard; and 

6. Sale price per yard. 

Khadi depots should realise that these particulars 
are required as much for their benefit as for that of 
the Khadi movement in general. It is impossible for 
the technical department to make generalisations, draw 
deductions, and guide Khadi producers, unless it is 
assisted in its research work by the various Khadi 
depots and other workers. Nor is it possible to evolve 
discipline unless there is quick response made to the 
head office by sll subordinate orgenisations, and it will 
be imporsible to enable the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion to realise ifs aim unless there is voluntary discipline 
evolved at all points of its activity. M. K. G. 

Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy ecctavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for pscking and postage. Rs. 6—8~0 
by V.P.P. Price for foreiga-countries 10s. or x8 post free. 

Readers are particularly r:quested to send their 


names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capiial 
letters. 
Copies can also be had in Bumbay from our Brauch 


Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar, 
Trade Terms 
No order on trade terms for less than a dozen 


copies will be accepted. 
The consignment of copies ordered will be railed - 


only after the full price including the packing and 
forwarding charges has been received by this office. 
No amount will be recovered byVsbs eb: 

Packing and forwarding charges will be } anna 
per copy. 

All packing will be done in thick craft paper and 
gunny cloth. No consignment will be packed in wooden 
boxes unless specifically so desired by the purchaser. 
And in that case the purchaser will have to bear an 
extra charge of 1% for the special packing. 

[ Each copy of the book weighs 2 lb.] © 

In the absence of any special instructions all 
consignments up to 20 copies and below will be 
railed per passenger train and those above 20 copies 
per goods train, as ‘To pay” consignments. 

Trade discount will be allowed at the following rates: 


up to 50 copies 20% 
above ,, 4 25% 
| Remittances through cheques will not be credited 
till they are cashed. Manager, Young India 
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A. I. S. A. Yarn Contributions 


A Class 
Ajmer ( 1919-1926 ) 


11 Ramdeo Singh Ajmer 
12 Kirtiballabh - 
13 B, S. Deshapande * 
14 Madanlal Khetan ~" 
15 Purnenand Sikar 
16 Rayatsingh Ajmer 
17 Karpurchandra Patni Jaipur 
18 Chandrashankar Vyas Ajmer 


2 Andhra (1927-1963) ~ 


¥*193 J. Narsinha Rao Karnool 
273 B. Venkat Ratnam Ramchandra- 


puram 

274 S. Satyansrayana Marti Masuli- 
patam 

275 I. Sanyasi Raju Devidi 
276 V. Ramasastry Ghantasala 
277 N. Subramanyam Nellore 
278 K. C. Vardasarman Tirupati 
279 Madhvachari Nellore 
280 I. Veerbhadra Kao Guotur 
281 A. Venkat Ramayya Nellore 
282 K. Suryanarayana Guntur 
283 V. Subbhia Nelore 
284 V. Sanbhusastri Guntur 


285 G. Krishneyyachetty Narayanava- 


ram 
286 A. Ramanadhan Sastri Tirupati 
287 T. R. Somayarajulu Guntar 


288 K. Suryanarayana ee 
289 D. Rajanna Redai Chapara 
290 P. Sheshpurnamma Seethanage— 


ram 
291 O. P. Veerabhadra Rao ,, 
292 Ch. Narsinham Masulipatam 
293 K. Krapavathamma 4s 
294 B, Lexminarayana Sharma Nel- 
lore 
295 B. Venket Subbiah Nellore 
296 C Adinarayana Ponnur 
297 Krishnamurty Guntur 


298 V. Annspurnamma = 
299 O. Venkatarama Dixitulo __se,, 
300 G. Kumareswami Kalligapatham 
$01 R. Venkat Rayanam Repally 
302 G. Batchi Appayya Gannavaram 


303 I. Subramanyam Nellore 
804 T. Suramma Gontar 
305 J. Kamesam Ponduru 
8C6 K, Sambamuriy = Narsannapet 
307 K. Suryanarayanaraja Palamau 


308 G. Perraju Anuakapalli 
309 G. Narasamma = 


- Former name removed owing to 
repetition 


3 Assam ( 1964-1976 ) 
2 Roseswari Ahomani Golaghat 
3 Nomali Kakoti 
4 Bakuli Kakoti 
5 Dhaneswar Phookan 9 
6 Gangaram Soikia 
7 Supahi Chutiani 
8 Tilokchandra Koch 
9 Bodheswar Borah 


10 Bhadoi Dash ts 
11 Kanakchandra Dash = 
12 Sankar Chandra Barush s 
13 Khagiram Kakoti > 


14 Kakai Koch ha 
4 Behar (1977-2013) 


96 Ambikaprasad Chaudhary Kaurha 
97 Sidar Bhagat Mandar 
98 Ramalaxmansingh Dholi 


99 Yugeshwar Thakur : 
100 Vishweshwar Thakur 2 
101 Dhwajaprasad Shah Muzaffarpur 
102 Jaglal Chaudhary 
103 Prayagnarayan 4 
104 Balailaldas Mahaptra Dighaghat 
105 Rama Bhagat Sonebipi 
106 Bigla Bhagat 3 
107 Khadi Bhagat 3 
108 Goya Bhagat e 
109 Satyadeo Narayana Muzaffarpur 
110 Upendramohan Das Gupta Purulia 
111 Nageshwar Prasad Chakradharpur 
112 Mangra Bhagat Mandar 
113 Chamoru Bhagat ms 


9 


114 Tona Bhagat . e 
115 Bodha Bhagat ‘ 
116 Kura Bhagat 1 
117 Pare Bhagat § 
"118 Gendla Bhagat i 
119 Dela Bhaga ” 
120 Potia Bhagat ‘s 
1M Jina Bhagat ” 
122 Jhagnu Bhagat ” 
123 Nadwa Bhagat 35 
124 Rama Bhagat ” 


125 Soma Bhagat ry 
126 Jadwa Bhagat iv 


127 Mangri Bhagat i 
128 Dale Bhagat ¥ 
129 Bandhna Bhagat a 
130 Kale Bhagat . 
231 Manindra Narayan Roy Patna 
132 Bhuranga Bhagat Choreya 


5 Bengal (2014-2038) 
*280* Surendra Nath Goswami Comilla 
328 Amyaprasun Dotta Chandernagore 
324 Rash Behari Dey Sodepur 


* Former name removed owing to 


repetition. 


List No. VI 


825 Maniodra Lal Seno 
326 Dwijendra Ch, Agradani > 
327 Surya Kumar Das Majumdar ,, 
328 Nalini Ranjan Lodh ” 
829 Prithwish Ch. Nag Muzaffarpur 
330 Prasanna Kumar Roy Sodepur 
331 Rohinixant Chakrabarti ‘ 
382 Surendra Ch. Chakrabarti Calcutta 
333 Mukanda Lal Basu ae 


Sodepur 


334 Amarksishna Achar Sodepur 
335 Kumari Karunamoyee 
Chandernagore 


336 Adhir Ranjan Das Gupta Sodepur 


337 Aswini Kumar Dutta Khulna 
338 Purna Ch. Butta Calcutta 
339 Rakhal Ch. Maity Midnapur 
340 Umesh Ch. Sen Comilla 


341 Jogendra Bhusan Das Gupta 


| Perojpur 
342 Bhuban Mohan Dutta Comilla 
343 Surendranath Das Sodepur 
344 Satish Ch. Mazimdar Calcutta 
345 Amiyabala Bose Chandernagore 
346 Osman Ali Razi Sodepur 
347 Gopal Ch. Sirkar Gayghar 


7 ©. P. Hindi (2039) 
33 Ranchhodbhai 8. Dhsgat Damoh 

8 Bombay (2040-2042 ) 
63 V. R. Dighe Bombay 
64 Dr. A. P. Kothari if 
65 K. Shrinivas Rao 

9 Delhi (2043-2044 ) 

30 Yarisharan Badarpur 
31 Pyarelal Devisahai Hapur 


10 Gujarat (2045-2087) 
366 Fakirchand Ishwardas Ahmedabad 


33 


3867 Jatashankar T, Jani Nidiad 
368 Rayishankar &. Vyas  Sarsayni 
369 Punjabhai Patel Godhra 
870 Jamnadas K. Gandhi Rajkot 


371 Champaklal M. Mavani ‘ 
872 Pranshankar M, Mehta 
373 Ratilal M. Raval 2 

374 Natwarlal A. Shah Ahmedabad 
375 Danlatray K. Desai Sarat 
376 Maoljibhai K. Chauhan Ahmedabad 
377 Vasanji H. Desai Bulsar 
378 Kamlabahen Ahmedahad 
879 Chandrabhal Johari 2 


” 


” 


380 R. Chokhavala Bardol 
381 Scmabhai R. Patel Anhmedabau 
382 Gautemlal K, Bhatt "a 

383 Ichchha Ba Kathsna 


384 Dattatreya B. Kalelkar Sabarmatj 
385 Chhotabhai Chaturbhai Borsad 
386 Manibhai G, Patel Nadiad 
387 Trikamlal K. Parmar Ahmedabad 


a ———— 


Champaklal Lallubhai Sabarmati 
Jhaverchand M. Joshi Bhavnegar 


390 Hirachand T. Shah = 
391 Bhavanishankar Bapuji Ahmedabad 
392 Gordhanbhai Girdharbhai 
Bhavnagar 
393 Narsibhai Ruplabhat Valod 
$394 Divaliben ” 
395 Jayram Jethabhai Cutch 
396 Narayan Odhaviji Ahmedabad 
397 Amratlal G. Yagnik Dhari 
398 Krishnalal Velji Wadhvan 
399 Umedbhai R. Patel Rajkot 
400 Laljibhai M. Patel re 
401 Hemshankar S. Rajgdr Wadhvan 
402 Mulchand Snkhlal “ 
403 K. M, Gandhi Sabarmati 


404 Shivabhai Haribhai Patel a 
405 Ghanshyem S. Vyas Ahmedabad 
406 Manilal Madhavii is 
407 Popatlal C. Shah * 

408 Maneklal K, Parekh Panchtalavada 
11 Karnatak ( 2088-2099) 
96 Nooji Shama Bhatt Munjeshwar 
97 G, S. Hegie Hudli 

98 Vasudeo Anant Garavi - 

99 Anant Rao R. Savkar Gadag 
100 Shrinivas R. Savkar co 
401 K. V. Padmanabh Iyer Bangalore 
102 £. A. Narsinha Rao ms 


103 H. C. Ganesh Rao S 
104 S. Ramiah Reddy ‘es 
105 G. Narayan Chetty = 
106 H. M., Manjarekar Sunkeri 
107 G. Basavappa Hudli 


12 Kerala ( 2100-2101 ) 


23 N. P. Raman Palghat 
24 C. Raghavan Cannanore 


13 C, Maharashtra (2102-2111) 


70 D. V. Parchure Poona 
71 G. G. Karkhanis e 
72 S. M. Shambate = 
73 G. B. Shrotri Satara 


74 Pandharinath Sarnaik Kolhapur 


75 Waman V. Govaikar Satara. 

76 Ramabai Kuvalekar Poona 

77 Anandibai Jeglekar ‘ 

78 8. V. Bapat “4 

79 Anant V. Sahasrabadhe 
Sabarmati 


14 N. Maharashtra (2112-2149) 


102 Budharam Deshmokh Tumsar 
103 Deokinanden Narayan Jalgaon 
104 V. G. Ku'karni “5 
105 Audaram B. Baheti 3 
106 V. V. Modak ~ 
107 G. B. Godey = 
108 Gopal R. Gegaie Bhusayal 
109 Laxmai Sakarial Chopda 


110 Shaukir S:kirlal 
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111 Chhotalal Vedusa Chopda 
112 Mulchand Tilokchand ~ 

113 Govardhandas Bhikaridas ,, 

144 M. G. Vitwekar Raver 
115 Majan T. Sheth Pimpalgaon 
116 S. H. Kulkarni Bhadgaon 
117 Dr. 8. S. Kothari Chopda 
118 Rishabdas Pratapmal Jalgaon 
119 G. i. Mahajan Chopda 
120 V. V. Bochre Jamner 
121 S. V. Dambe a 

122 G. S. Pradhan ~ Akola 
123 B. M. Puranik Bhusayal 
124 D. V. Le’ay Pimprala 
125 N. M. Vatve Wai 
126 M. K, Paranjpe ” 
127 Mrs. K. Gokhale ‘is 
128 Ramchandra Surajkaran ve 
129 Gopal Nivadu Chopda 
130 Pundalik P. Dhavale Pimprala 


131 Dhanji Avsu Bhola a 


132 Sivabalak D. Bisen Sabarmati 
138 Yeshwant A. Phadke Gondia 
134 Raghunath S. Dhotre Wardha 


135 Glambe Motiram Maruti Khamgaon 


136 Hivase Keshav Wardha 
137 V. A. Killedar Dholia 
138 B, P. Joshi ve 

139 VY. B. Panurkar Sabarmati 


15 Maharashtra (2150-2155) 
31 T. V. Rajgopal 
32 Raghavji Rayshi 
33 Kanta Manilal Joshi is 

34 Digambar 8S. Gayatonde Andheri 
35 G. B. Bhave -Pen 
86 S. P. Patwardhan Agargule 


16 Punjab (2156-2160) 


Matunga 


” 


55 Gokalsirgh Parmar Ghurial 
6k Jammu Devi Sialkot 
67 Dinanath Pandit Adampore 
58 Rama Lal Lahore 


59 Lalchand Pilani 


18 Tamil Nadu (2161-2176) 


212 Madras 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 


Shunmugam 
Kannsmal 

Vedachalam 
Palaniappano 
Parthasarthih Pillay a 

G. Somsandaram Pillay Cuddalore 
S. Saukara Rama Ahmedabad 
M. Siajaventhan Tiruchengodu 
T. A. Amudhu Tirapapuliyur 
Nivarthi R. Raman Kumbakonam 
R. Srinivas Iyengac 
K. Ramchandra Iyer 


Puttuammal Kandiyhad 
Walajah Road 


” 


3) 


225 Rukmini Ammal 
226 Rami Ammal 
227 S. Narsinham 
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19 U. P, (2177-2186) 


74 Sitla Sahay Akbarpur 
75 Radhelal Gupta ” 
76 Kalike Prasad ” 
77 Tikaram Tripathi 9 
78 Todarsingh ” 
79 Dindayal ” 
80 Mulchand ” 
81 Raghunath Sahay Chachund 
82 Dataram Pande x4 
88 Harigir Goswami Khair 


20 Utkal (2187-2195) 


36 Banamali Das ‘ Sakhigopal 
37 Lal Beharidas ” 

38 Satyabadi Rath Berhampore 
39 Ramhari Patro ” 
40 Sadhucharan Mahanti $6 

41 Fakircharan Pande Pari 
42 Ram Ranjan Mahanti Berhampore 
43 Kripasindu Patnaik % 

44 Madan Mohan Chaudhary _,, 

B Class 
2 Andhra ( 45) 

*55 8. Sheshamma Nellore 
228 C. G. Jayaram Iyer Tirupati 
229 G. Sivakantamma Berhampore 
230 Wappala B. Rao ” 
231 Surigadu Seethanagam 
232 N. Krishnaswami Iyengar Nellore 
233 K. Sreenivas Rao Vizagapatam 
234 R. V. Subbammadevi Nellore 
235 Bb. Veersswami Anakapalli 
236 G. Rejamannar Berhampore 


237 M. Upanishad Devi Vizagapatam 
4 Behar (63) 

238 Parmeshwar Jha Kaurha 

239 Adityanarayan Singh Mokameh 


240 Basant Kumar Das Dighaghat 
241 Suresh Ch. Sirkar Ranchi 
242 Sarat Kumar Gangoly ms 
243 Biswamay Bagchi ps 
244 Bholapath Misra Manbhum 
245 Sreepatinath Gupta “3 


246 Gaurishankar Sharansingh Rajauli 


247 Jivatsa Sharma Kaurha 
248 Suka Bhagat Mandar 
249 Koila Bhagat t 
250 Mahadev Bhagat a3 
251 Rama Bhagat re 
252 Chamara Bhagat a 


253 Mangra Bhagat 
254 Khedna Bhagat 
255 Duokhi Bhagat 
256 Fagawa Bhagat 
257 Kera Bhagat 
258 Keri Bhagat 
259 Aichi Bhagat 
260 Khadia Bhagat 
261 Kalanga Bhagat 
262 Bandhu Bhagat 


* Former name transferred to A olasa, 
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263 Bhola Bhagat 
264 Khalla Bhagat 
265 Koila Bhagat 
266 Mangri Bhagat 
‘267 Bhima Bhagat 
268 Turka Bhagat 
269 Daley Bhagat 
270 Lakhna Bhagat 
271 Thua Bhagat 
272 Daheri Bhagat 
273 Ganga Bhagat 
274 Boga Bhagat 
275 Jathe Bhagat 
276 Khatta Bhagat 
277 Rani Bhagat 
278 Raman Bhagat 
279 Lakhmi Bhagat 
280 Chholka Bhagat 
281 Aktwa Bhagat 
282 Raisa Bhagat 
283 Vali Bhagat 
284 Fagni Bhagat 
285 Lakhmi Bhegat 
286 Koka Bhagat 
287 Bhukha Bhagat 
288 Mahote Bhagat 
289 Mary Bhagat 


5 Bengal (60) 
290 Binoy Krishna Bose 


292 Hemangiri Devi 


6 Burma (2) 
293 Bhanabhai N. Patel 


7 C. P. Hindi (27 ; 
294 Krishnabai Naruldhar 


8 Bombay (8) 
295 D, Kamlabai 
296 Devibas 
297 Sugunabgi 
298 Shantabai 
299 K. Radhabsi 
300 Ratanbai 
301 Sundarabai Kula 
9 Dethi (1) 
302 Santaram Malhontra 
10 Gujarat (40) 
303 Manilal G. Choksi 
304 Javerlakshmi N, Patel 
305 Harichand Karsanji 
806 Chhotalal T. Shah yi 
$07 Jagjivan Chhaganlal ¥ 
308 Harivalabh K. Parekh e3 
309 Chunilsl N. Shah 
310 Jethatal Joshi 
811 Gordhanbhai M. Patel 
312 Lallubhai L. Patel 


11 Karnatak (7) 
813 Dasappa Putubhat 
314.G. M, Manjarekar 
315 Mukund B. Naik 


” 


ed 


Mandar 


316 A. C. Kaman Nair 
317 Achikamath Koodly 


322 B. R. Joglekar 
323 Surajabai Apte 
324 G. R, Rajopadhyay 
325 Vishnu B. Chitle 
326 Pandharinath W. Ghanekar ,, 


327 Krishna Maroti 
328 Yashodabai Ramchandra 


Calcutta 
291 Kashiswar Chakravarty Perojpur 


Faridabad 
Rangoon 
Harda 


Bombay 


Delhi 


Umreth 
Borsad 
Bhavnagar 


Ahmedadad 
Baroda 
Ogansj 


Sunkeri 


12 Kerala (4) 
Hosdroog 


% 


13 C. Maharashtra (33) 


818 Purushottam N. Mokhashi Dindori 


319 V V. Gavaikar Satara 
820 Narayan Wami Chinchwad 
321 N. W. Ghanekar Satara 


14 N, Maharashtra (10) 
Katol 


” 


15 S. Maharashtra (9) 


329 Chintaman Bhaskat Naik Arnala 
330 Mukund Vasndey Shirsat Vengurla 


16 Punjab (9) 


381 Sak Ram Harilal Delhi 
332 Ram Rakha Deheru 
333 Mrs. Thakardas % 
334 Sabhbu “ 
335 Pt, Thakardas ir 
836 Tejkaur 2 
337 Hardwari Ram sf 
338 Natha Singh ‘a 
17 Sind (4) 
339 Bhopatrai K. Kevalramani 
Larkana 
19 U. P, (9) 
340 Tulsicam Ktaddarachary Handia 
C Class 
4 Behar 
5 Hemant Kumar Chakrabsarty 
Dighaghat 
8 Bombay 
6 S. Ramanna Bomba 


14 N. Maharashtra 


7 B. B. Hadkar Akeri 


Juvenile Branch 
5 Bengal (206) 
18 Kumari Ashalata Devi Krishnagar 
10 Gujarat (207-240) 
83 Indulal N. Parekh Sabarmati 
84 Lalji Parmar ‘i 
85 Harikishori M. Adalaja Fe 
86 Labhchand Jagijivan 
87 Mahadeo Kothavala ef 
88 Valji G, Patel. a 
8% Rukshmini M, Gandhi Sabarmati 
90 Umedbliai B. Vankar Ahmedabad 
91 Dabyabhai Savji - 
92 Harkhabhai Ranji - 
93 Govindbhai Hirji 


Bhavaagar 


94 Madalsa J. Bajaj Sabarmati 
95 Madausudan -; 
96 Himatram OJhavji Rajkot_ 


97 Amritlal Odhayji ” 


98 Maganlal A. Shukla Rajkot 
99 Kantilel M. Jasani ” 
100 Shambhushanker K. Joshi _,, 
101 Natwarlal B, Jasani 9%” 
102 Anandlal N, Jasani ” 
103 Mohanlal Damji 9 
104 Ghanshyam N, Shukla 7 
105 Nanji D. Panchasara es 
106 Shivlal Naran Maru - 
107 Chhanji Mansji Solanki + 
108 Dahyabhai U. Patel 9 
109 Nathu Manji Solanki a 
110 Bhanu Dasa Ruppara re 
111 Popatlal D. Doshi o 
112 Gangji Meybji Makwana _,, 
118 Madhavji Jhinaji ” 
114. Jagjivan Ratansbi ~ 
115 Bhagvanji Raghavji = 
113 Ramniklal A. Shukla ss 
12 Kerala (241) 
16 R. Ananda Shani Olavakkot 


13 C. Maharashtra (242-252) 


6 Godutai Ghate Poons 
7 Shripad 8. Ghare he 
8 Dhundiraj Kanitkar Chinchwad 
9 Narayan Vani a 
10 Govind Sahasrabadhe % 
11 Laxman Pandit i 
12 Moreshwar Kanitkar * 
13 Jaganath Vani ‘s 
14 Gangaram Vani 5 
15 Mukund K. Pranjpe Wai 
16 Vinayak P. Bhuskule * 


14 N. Maharashtra (253-259) 
31 Ghanshyam Ramanath Pimprala 
32 8, G. Pandit * 

33 Bindoo Dastane 
34 Kunder B. Diwan Wardha 
35 Gopal 8S. Petare Pimprala 
86 Trimbak S. Koshti o 

87 Krishna Chindu rs 
15 S. Maharashtra (260-264) 
19 Ratansi Petha Matunga 
20 Meghji Ramji * 


3? 


2I Chandraprabha Apte Ratnagiri 
22 Chandramale Apte 2 
23. Ramchandra V. Apte re 
Donation 
M. ©. Copalan Mankara 
Khadi Lover in 
K, Raman Nair es 
V. K. Devkiammal s 
M. C. Chinnammuammal << 
Lalsingh Mahukhas 
Nathusingh ds 
Rajaram R. Pandit Bombay 


Through G. Ward, D.0,C. __,, 


Miraben Sabarmati 
Laldhari Gumiya 
Domi Mehto ” 
Thangu Maze ” 


. Se 
Vale Maze Gumiya 
Hopen Maze Gara 9 
Mathnaram ” 
Durga Méze 9 
Ramerwar Chsube 99 
Kesu Mehto ‘s 
Sakhram Maze ” 
Mahavir ” 
Ramdas Chela aT) 
Lsldhari as 


Somara Maze ” 
Karma Maze ” 


Baburam Maze ” 
Badka Maze 9 
Vedmanram ” 
Nanka Maze ‘ 
Baiju Mehto ” 
Devan Maze » 
Keda Mazo YA 
Miss Keda Maze 3 
Shankar Ramchandra Harda 
Trimbak V. Bapat ae 
Shankar V. Bapat Me 
P. Kandanavasimhan Dindigul 
*T, N. Ramuni Menon Calicut 
*Vadilal L. Mehta Ahmedabad 
Madhusaodan Sabarmati 


*Through Khadi Karyalay Amreli 
Kamal Kant Bhattcharya Ranchi 
Biswaranjan Mazumdar e 
Tincoori De * 
Bibhuti Bhashan = 
Through U. P. Cong, Com. 


Akbarpur 
*S. K. Tavde Bombay 
*Through Shanti Devi Adampore 
*Shanoi Devi +3 
Volounteers Bhatra Samaj 
Ahmedabad 
N. K. Gandhi Sabarmati 
*Through Rajasthan Charkha 
Sangh Ajmer 
Khadi Lover Secunderabad 
*P, Shreenivas Iyer Madura 
Jagmohan Dahyabhai Nasik 


Panna Devi * 
*Through Jivrambhai Kothari Cutch 
» Khadi Bhandar Vizagapatam 


G. S, Date Pimprala 
K. M. Gokhle é 
N. D. Vani . 
J. L. Vani - 
V. V. Chatre 3 
G. M. Vani se 
S, 8. Namjoshi re 


N. 8. Namjoshi 
Jankibai Satekar 
V. 8. Dikshit 
V, D. Redhe 
B. G, Bocha 
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V. G. Ghare Pimprsla Ali Mehamad Mocsa Mergui 1 0 6 
M. N. Mahendle ” Anonymous 064 
N. G. Sathe a Dr, N. K. Rajagopalachari 
J. G. Deosthali 5 Tirokattupalli 50 0 0 
S. R. Kuvelkar - I. B, Koti Bhanpara 3096 
T. R, Parchure a Total 1376 3 9 
R. H. Ghanekar is pela 
Miss K. Pandit pe 
» P. Gokhalay f Summary 
M. G. Patil Chopda  Provinee A B Juv. B 
Jivan Gangeda ” Ajmer 18 O03 
S. 8. Kothari Andhra 309 45 3 
Motilal Brijlal Pn Assam 14 1 0 
*Annapurnabai Ghare * Behar 132 68 12 
*These donors have paid 9000, Bengal 347 60 18 
2000, 42000, 15000, 16000, 12000, Burma ph area Po 
‘7000, 25200, 14000, 25000 yards C. P. Hindi 33 27 a 
of yarn respeétively. Bombay 65 8 vA 
: : Delhi 31 1 16 
Money Contributions gujarat a oe 
Associates: — Rs. 8. Ps Karnatak 107 7 0. 
7 Already acknowledged oenle 24 ets 


(Young India 2-6-27) 102 0 0 
8 S, B. Chatterjee Almora 24 0 0 


Total 126 0 0 


‘Donors:— Rs, as. p. 


Already acknowledged (Young 

India 2-6-27) 954 40 
S, CG. Kumar Ssharanpur 400 
Prof. M.G, Dongre Poona 10 0 0 
Diwanchand Varma Hadiabad 5 0 0 


S. B. Godbole Bombay 10 0 0 
S,. B. Chatterjee Almora 100 
Ramchandralal Bansdih 500 
Lala Mukundlel Lahore 800 
Chhota Ram Delhi 200 
Kalyansingh Balrampur 10 00 


V. M.-Sharma Darshannagar 7 0 0 
G. V. Mirims] Saharanpor 116 
Gulam Ahmed Kalani Bangalore 0 8 0 
T. S. Suryanarayan Tanuker 4 4 0 
Indra Devi Janauri 100 
P. A. Narielwala Bombay 5000 
Dr, V. Kailasnath Allahabad 100 0 0 
Jivanlal H. Divan 
Abmedabed 600 
G. Ponnuswami Cuddalore 200 
Maganlal C. Patel Uganda 100 0 0 
Krishnachand Dhandwak 
Gwalior 2000 


Sumatiben Maneklal Bombay 0 4 0 
Sushilaben Dharamdas ., 040 
Savitaben Ohhotabhai _,, 04 0 
Padinavatiben ,, me 040 
Kunjalataben __,, vi 040 
Sarabhai ‘s ‘ 040 
T. Suryanarayana Attili 10°0 0 


P, Subba Rao Sabarmati 040 
Shivanarayan Mishra Lacknow 10 0 0 


C. Maharashtra 79 3316 
N. Maharashtra 39 10 37 


S, Maharashtra 36 G2 95 
Punjab 59 9 L 
Sind 29 rea 
Tamil Nad 227 6. ek 
Uy2P. 83 9 2 
Utkal 44 3 2 

Total 2195. 340 264 

Regularity 

(1) Up-to-date subscriptions 
received from A Class members. 

(2) Up-to-date subscriptions 
received from Juvenile members, 
Provinces* (1) (2) 

1 Ajmer 16 iS 
2 Andhra 59 0 
3 Assam 6 0 
4 Behar 56 0 
5 Bengal 7 5 
6 Burma 9 0 
7 C. P. Hindi 14 0 
8 Bombay 28 0 
9 Delhi < 0 
10 Gujarat 186 63 
11 Karnatak _ 42 0 
12 Kerala 14 6 
13 C. Maharashtra 17 6 
14_N. ae 47 7 
15 8, % 12 0 
16 Punjab 22 0 
17 Sind 8 0 
18 Tamil Nadu 59 0 
19 U. P. 24 2 
20 Utkal 17 0 
Total 713 90 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXII 


Whom God Protects 

I had now given up all hope of returning to India 
in the near future. I had promised to my wife to 
return home within a year. The year was gone without 
any prospect of my return, and so I decided to send 
for my wife and children. On the boat taking them to 
South Africa, Ramdas, my third son, had in playivg with 
the Captain of the beat broken his arm. The Captain 
had looked after him well and had him attended to by 
the ship’s doctor. Ramdas had therefore landed with 
his hand suspended ina sling. The doctor had advised 
that as scon as we reached home the wound should be 
dressed by a qualified doctor. But this was the time 
when I was full of faith in my experiments in earth- 
treatment. I had even succeeded in persuading some 


of my elients who had faith in my quackery to try the 
earth ard water treatment. 


What then was I to do for Ramdas? He was just 
eight years old. I asked him if he would mind my 
dressirg his wound. With a smile he said he did not 
mind it at all. It was not possible for him at that 
age to decide what was the best thing for him, but ke 
knew very well the distinction between quackery and 
proper medical treatment. And he knew my habit of 
home treatment and had faith encugh to trust himself 
to me. In fear and trenbling I urdid the bandage, 
washed, the wound, applied clean earth poultice and tied 
it up again. This sort of dressing went on daily for 
about a month until the wound was completely healed. 
There was no hitch, and the wound took no more time 
to heal than the ship’s doctor had said it would urder 
the usual treatment. . 

This and other experiments enhanced my faith in 
such household remedies, ard I now prcceeded with 
them with more self-ccnfidence. I widened the sphere 
of their application, trying the earth ard water and 
fasting treatment in case of wounds, fevers, dyspepsia, 
jaundice, and other complaints, with success in most 
cases. But now I have rot the confidence I hadin South 
Africa, and experience hes even shown that these 
experiments involve obvicus riske. 

The reference here therefore to these experiments 
is not meant to demorstrate their succese. I cannot 
claim complete success for any experiment. Kven 
doctors can make no uch claim about their experiments. 
My object is only to show that he who would go in 
for novel experiments must begin with himself. That 
leads to a quicker discovery of truth, and God always 
protects the honest experimenter. The risks involved 


in experiments in cultivating intimate contacts with 
Kuropeans were as grave as those in the nature-cure 
methods. Only those risks were of a different kind. 
But in cultivating those contacts, I never so much a8 
thought of the risks. 

I invited Polak to come and stay with me, ard we 
began to live like blood brothers. Mrs. Polak and he 
had been engaged for some years, but the marriage 
had been postponed for a propitious time. I have an 
impression that Polak wanted to put some money by 
before he settled down to a married life. He knew 
Ruskin much better than I, but his Western surroundings 
were a bar against his translating Ruskin’s teeching 
immediately into practice. But I pleaded with him: 
‘When there is a heart union, as in your case, it is 
hardly right to postpone marriage merely for financial 
considerations. If poverty is a bar, poor men can never 
marry. And then youare now staying with me. There 
is no question of household expenses. I think you should 
get married as socn as pessible.’ As I have said in a 
previous chapter, I had never to argue a thing twice 
with Mr. Polak. He appreciated the force of my 
argument, and immediately opened correspondence 
with Mrs. Polak who was then in Englard. She gladly 
accepted the proposal ard in a few months reached 
Johanresburg. Avy expense cver the wedding was out 
of the question, not even a special dress was thought 
necessary. They needed no religious rites to seal 
the bond. Mrs. Polak was a Christian by birth and 
Mrs. Polak a Jew. Their common religion was the 
religion of ethics. - 

I may menticn in pafsirg an amusing incident in 
connection with this wedding. The Registrar of 
European Marriages in the Transvaal could not register 
marriages between black or coloured people. In ihe 
wedding in question, I acted as the bestman. Not that 
we could not have got a European friend for the purpose 
bnt Polak would not brook the suggestion. So we three 
went to the Registrar of Marriages. How could he be 
sure that the parties to a marriage in which I acted 
as the bestman would be whites? He proposed to 
portpone registration pending iaquixies. The next day 
was Christmas day, and to postpone the date of a 
solemtly arranged wedding on such a flimsy pretext 
was more than one could bear. I knew the Chief 
Magistrate who was head of the Registration Department. 
So I appeared before him with the couple. He laughed 
and gave me a note to the Registrar, and the wedding 
was at last duly registered | 
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Up to now the Europeans who lived with me had been 
more or less known to me before. But now an English 
lady who was an utter stranger to us entered the 
family. Ido not remember having ever had a difference 
with the newly married couple, but if Mrs. Polak 
and my wifs had some unpleasant experiences they were 
no more than what happen in the best regulated 
homogeneous families. Aud let it be remembered that 
mine would be considered an essentially heterogeneous 
family where people of all kinds and temperaments were 
freely admitted. When we come to think of it, the 
distinction between heterogeneous and homogeredus is 
discovered to be merely imaginary. We are allone family. 

I had better celebrate West’s wedding also in this 
chapter. At this stage of my life, my ideas ab9ut 
brahmacharya had not fally matured, and so I was 
interesting myself in getting all my bachelor friends 
married. When in due course, West made a pilgrimage 
to Louth to meet his parents, I advised him to return 
married if possible. Phoaix was the common home, 
and as we were all supposed to have become farmers, 
we were not afraid of marriage and its usual 
consequences. Mr. West returned with Mrs. West, a 
beauteous young lady of Leicester. She came of a 
family of shoemakers working in a Leicester factory. 
‘Mrs. West had herself some experience of work in this 
factory. I have called her beauteous, because it was 
her moral beauty that at once attracted me. True 
beauty after all consists in purity of heart, With 
Mr. West had come his mother-in-law too. The old lady 
ig still alive. She put us all to shame by her 
industry and her buoyant, cheerful nature. 

Just as I persuaded these European friends to 
marry, I encouraged the Indian friends to send for 
their families from home. Pheonix thus developed 
into a little village, half a dozen families having come 
and cettled and begun to increase there. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


-. Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 
6th October—Tuticorin, Re. 2,615-12-4 (in. 
cluding the ladies’ purse and meeting collec- 
tions); rcadside villages, Rs. 1,050-12-0. 
7th October— Tinnevelly and Palamcotta, 
Rs. 2,274-12-11 (including auction realisa- 
tions); Nargeneri and other places, 
Rs. 975-2-5. 
8:h October—Nagercoil, Rs.1,253-2-4 (including 
meetiog collections); Aramboly, Rs. 85-4-7. 
9th & 10th Octobsr—Trivandrum, Rs. 2,389-4-9 
(including students’ purse Rs. 540-8-0, ard 
ladies’ purse Rs. 362-40). 
11th October—Quilon, Rs. 858-2~9, 
12th October—Alleppey, Rs. 421-0-0 + Ezhuvas’ 
purse Rs. 400-0-0 + Rx 153-9-0 
students’ purse and meeting collections. 
The week carried us further down to Tinnevelly 
whence we described a parabola reaching south to 
Nagercoil ard then to the northernmost end of 
Travancore—Alleppey. Travancore will require separate 
treatment. In the meanwhile I shall deal with one 


of the notable fea ures of the tour in these southern 
parts of Tamil Nad. 


Hindi Come to Stay 
I should have noticed in my previous letters that 
there js hardly any place in South India where one 
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does not find some friends knowing Hindi, thanks ° 
the steady work of the Hindi Prachar workers. In 
Kumbskonam, Taojore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Virudha- 
nagar, Rajapa'ayam it was a positive pleasure to meet 
the Hindi Prachar workers and to see the fruit of 
their labours. Volunteers knowing Hindi were always 
the first to give us greetings aud make us feel at 
home. Five or seven years 2g0 Shrimati Kastarbai 
Gandhi would have Jooked in vain for a lady to speak 
to her in Hindi and consequently felt out of her 
element. But during this tour, at practically every 
stage, she found some lady to talk to her in Hindi. 
In Tuticorin the girls sarg a Hindi song at the public 
meeting and the ladies presented an address in Hindi, 
and a girl sweetly sang the Gujarati hymn of ‘the 
true Vaishnava. With a wider spread of the knowledge 
of Hindi, we may expect non-Hoglish-knowing workers 
like Sjts. Ravishankar and Lakshmidas to go to Tamil 
Nad and address the masses in Hindi, and non-English. 
knowing Tamil workers like Sjt. Ramaswami Naicker to 
go and address the masses in Gujarat in Hindi. And 
with a more echolarly study of Hindi, it will be easy 
for the Tamilians to get into touch with the other 
vervacular literatures of India, ¢e.g., Bengali, Marathi or 
Gujsrati. 
A Notable Effort 

Though there is not much Khadi in evidence in 
these parts, and the bitter Brahman-Non-Brahman 
controversy has left no room for any constructive work, 
there are everywhere to be found some instances at 
least of faith in and active work for the movement. 


Sjt. Gupta of Nangeneri is manufacturing Khadi with 
a hundred spinning wheels and twenty five lcoms and 


promises to develop the work considerably. He 
presented a purse of Rs,101 and his little village 
gave an additional Rs. 500. Some miles. away from 
Tinnevelly is a-village called Kulasekharapatnam where 
in an aided boys’ school and a girls’ school, which 
the eelf-sacrificing effort of Sjt. Alamvalarthnathan 
Pillay has made famous throughout the area, over 150 
boys and some girls are spinning on ¢@kii not only during 
their compulsory half-hour but in their hours of play, 
and Sjt. Pillay hed specially ccme with 85 yards of 
cloth produced out of their taki yarn spun in five 
months. Sjt. Vishvarathan Pillay who is both a- 
fpinner and a weaver has taken a keen interest in the 
boys, and often visits the schools to inspect ard guide 
the working of the experiment. Though the purse 
presented by Palamcotta aud Tinnevelly did no credit 
to the big Muvicipal towns, I am glad to say that 
there were found in the andience enovgh people to 
appreciate the poetry and beauty of, and bid well for, 
the pieces of ¢akli cloth that Gardhiji put to auction. 
Admission by Tickets 

At Trivandrum the ladies had organised a meeting 
to which the admission was by tickets, those who could 
not purchase the tickets being excluded. When Gandhiji 
discovered this from their secretary who explained 
their inability to pay anything more as they had 
already paid for their tickets, he was sorry and said 
that he was pained that any woman should have been 
excluded. ‘Why should those who cannot afford to 
pay be prevented from listening to my message? I 
should have gone away in perfect joy if there had been 
free admission to all and I had to go away without 
a single pice, I should be sorry to hear that you had 
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come here having paid a Price for seeing a zoological 
Bpecimen. Was it a tamasha? If it was, you have 
had your reward. But if you have any sympathy for 
the cause of Daridranarayan, I should, in spite of the 
Warning given me, appeal to you to give me what you 
can, and I tell you that even one pice given me out of 


your free will will be more valuable to mo ihan feeg 
re alised by tickets.’ : 


The secretaries were hetitating as 


they went ont making collections. 


w But the result wag 
Surprising, 


Not only purses were emptied, but costly 
necklaces and rings were given away,— ai elog uent 
demonstration of the fact that they had come not for 
Show but out of genuine Sympathy. 


In Travancore 
Bat I must come to what became the central 


theme of the visit to Travancore. ‘I will have to 
offer Satyagraha against the Trevancoreans one day,’ 
Said Gandhiji jocularly to a Travascorean friend in 
Bangalore. ‘You have the least excuse in India not 
to wear Khadi. You reed very little clothing, and 
your women drape themselves in short saris of spotless 
White and have nore of the infatuation for colour tkat 
women in other parts of India have. If you do not 
wear Khadi, shov!d I not offer Satyagraha against you?’ 
And it was to give this threat of love to the 
Travancoreans that he had agreed to rush throvgh 
Travancore during the present Khadi (our. But before 
he reached Travancore, he received notice cf the work 
awaiting him, and the Police Commissioner of the 
State met him at Nagarcoil to discuss the situation 
and seek his assistance regarding the reported revival 
of Satyagraha. On reaching Trivandrum he waited on 
Her Highness, met ithe Diwan, met Devasvam 
Commissioner and. Jater met the principal Wzhnva 
workers, and devoted all his speechesin the four 
places in T:avancore to the burning question. They 
contain his message to the state, to the caste-Hindns 
and the ‘ untouchables,’ delivered with a warmth, and 
@ passion aud a fire that only he could command, and 
yet with a deliberation and caution derived from a 
knowledge which only his patient study of the situation 
could give him. 

For Travancore is a puzzle The 
picturesqueness of the land, the progress achieved by 
the State in matters of education, reads and sanitation, 
which places it in the forefront of all states in India, 
the fact of its being an ancient Hindu state and the 
repository of Hindu learning, are dazzling enough to 
blind an unwary visitor to some of its shady aspects. 
In spite of its apparently progressive tendency, ° it 
classes nearly half of its population as ‘ untouchables, ’ 
who, being the most cultured and the most prosperous 
‘untouchables’ in India, suffer from the worst 
disabilities in this state. Having given to India 
Shankaracharya, the greatest apostle of Hinduism, the 
state exhibits today some of the most hideous forms 
of Hinduism. Where a hostile and scornful critic like 
Bishop Heber would, not without some truth, have sung 


“ Where every prospect pleases 
And man alone is vile,” 


Gandhiji cried out with grief: ‘That in a place so 
beautifal, so lovely, there shotld be unloveliness in man 
against mar, was and is a matter of the deepest grief 
to me. The world ontside has a right to measure 
Hinduism by its manifestation in this state. Unfortu- 


nately for Hinisism, unfortunately for the state, and liberally for a natioaal cause. 
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captivating» 


‘benefit of the H 
' subjects, and a scientific treatment of Satyagraha for the 
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unfortunately even for all India, there 
credit to the state in the matter of untonchability.’ 
And yet he felt that.‘it was not possible even for 
a state to do away with this evil unless it was backed 
and actively backed by its Hindu population.” He 
might have added, ‘and unless the state was not 
trammelled by its own traditions.’ Until a short. while 
ago a non-Hindu Diwan was unthinkable in this state, 
and even the greatest of its Diwans Sir. T. Madhava Rao 
who aimed at providing ‘tor every subject, within a 
coople of hours’ journey the advanieges of a doctor, a 
schoolmaster, a judge, a magistrate, a registering officer 
and a postmater,’ forgot the ‘untouchable’ subjects 
of his state. There is in the State Museum an ivory 
model of the human skeleton which was specially 
prepared for Raja Martanda Varma, a Travancore king 
of the sixties, who wanted to study human anatomy, 
but whose Hinduism prevented him from touching bones, 
snd Lord Roberts narrates the story of a later Raja 
who had to undergo a severe course of purification at 
the hands cf the Brahmans, because he ‘led Lady 
Roberts in to dinner and took her out on his arm.’ 
The way in which the women of particular communities 
were forbidden until afew years ago to wear any cloth 
above the waist shows the length the state is capable 
of going in tolerating an ugly custom. Under the 
circumstances, it was no small-thing for Gandhiji to 
have secured an assurance from Her Highness the 
Mabarani Regent that she was not only a reformer but 


wes also eager to see the wrong removed at the earliest 
possible. moment. . 
The Brahman priests have been none the wiser for 


ihe Vykom Satyagraha, the ‘caste Hindus’ to whom 
Gardhiji had appealed even during his 1925 tour to 
lead an organised agitation for the removal of the 
curce had slept over their wishes, if indeed they had 
wished for reform, and the ‘ Avarna’ Hindas had suffered 
from a paucity of workers. To the state, and to all 
these, therefore, Gandhiji addressed his speeches. 

The first speech at Nagercoil was a passionate 
denunciation of the untouchability in. Travancore and a 
general review of the situaticn, The second speech at 
Trivandrum was delivered after Gandhiji had seen Her 
Highness and the Maharani, and if was a considered 
exposition cf the spirit of Hinduism, both for the 
Hindu state, as well as its Hindw 


benefit of those who were impatient for Satyagraha. - 
The appeal to the ‘caste Hindus’ gained in fire and 


end fervcur at Quilon, and the fourth and the last. 
speech at Alleppey delivered as it was after the 


“meeting with the Ezhuya deputation was at once an 
- assurance and a warning to 


the Government. I 
reprcduce elsewhere important extracts from all the 
four speeches, which speak for themselves. 

As {0 Khadi work in Travancore, the possibilities 
are inapy but ac ual work is practically nil. The purses 
at the different places were hardly worthy of them, 
Imagine a place like Alleppey, the most important 
port in Trayancore (where by the bye we had the 
kind hospitality of Mr. Naoroji Narielwalla ), prerenting 
a purse of Rs.420! The lizhuva purse of Rs. 400 
was far more creditable. The fact is that there is 
very little public life in Travancore, and even the 
richest people have not learnt the habit of paying 
M. D. 


is not-much of |. 
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Why I am a Hindu 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

An American friend who subscribes herself as a 
lifelong friend of India writes: 

“Ags Hinduism is one of the prominent religions 
of the East, and a3 you have made a study of 
Christianity and Hinduism, and on the basis of that 
study have announced that you are a Hindu, I beg 
leave to ask of you if you will do me the favour 
to give me your reasons for that choice. Hindus 
and Christisn; alike realize that man’s chief need is 
to know God and to worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. Believing that Christ was a revelation 
of God, Christisns cf Americs have sert to India 
thousands of their sons and daughters to tell the 
people of India about Christ. Will you in return 
kindly give us your interpretation of Hinduism 
and make a comparison of Hinduism with the 
teachings of Christ? 1 will be deeply grateful 
for this favour.” 

I have ventured at several missionary meetings to 
tell Eaglish acd American missionaries that if they 
eould have refrained from ‘telling’ India about Christ 
_ ard had merely lived the life enjoiced upon them by 
the Sermon on the Mount, India instead of suspecting 
them would have apprecia‘ed their living in the midst 
of her children and directly p-:ofited by their presence. 
Holding this view, I can ‘tell’ American friends 
nothing about Hindvism by way of ‘return.’ I do not 
believe in people telling others of their faith, especially 
with a view to cozversicn. Faith dees not admit of 
telling. It has to be lived and then it becomes self- 
propagating. 

Nor do I consider myself fit to interpret Hinduism 
except through my own life. And if I may nct 
interpret Hinduism through my written word, I may not 
compare it with Christianity. The cnly thing it is 
possible for me therefore to do is to say as briefly 
as I can, why I am a Hindn. 

Believing as I do in the icfluence of he redity, 
being born in a Hindu family, I have remained a 
Hindu. I should reject it, if I found it inconsistent 
with my moral sense or my spiritual growth. On 
examination I have found it to be the most tolerant 
of all religions known to me. Its freedom from dogma 
makes a fercible appeal to me in as much it gives the 
votary the largest scope for self-expression. Not being 
an exclusive religion, it enables ihe fellewers of that 
faith not merely to respect all the other religions, but 
it also enab’es them to admire ard assimilate whatever 
may be good in the other faiths. Non-violence is 
common to all religions, but it has found the highest 
expression and application in Hinduism. (I do not 
regard Jainism or Buddbism as ceparate from Hinduism.) 
Hinduism believes in the oneness not of merely all 
human life but in the oneness of all that lives. Its 
worship of the cow is, in my opinion, its unique 
contribution to the evolution of humanitarianism. It ig 
& practical application of the belief in the oneness and, 
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therefore, sacredness, of all life. The great belief in 
transmigration is a direct consequence of that belief. 
Finally the discovery of the law of Varnashrama is 
magnificent result of the ceaseless search for truth. 
I must not burden this article with definitions of the 
essentials sketched here, except to ssy that the present 
ideas of cow worship and Varmashrama are a caricature 
of what ia my opinion the originals are. The curious 
may see the definitions of cow worship and Varnashrama 
in the previous numbers of Young India. I hope to 
have to say on Varnashrama in the near future. In 
this all too brief a sketch I have mertioned what 


occur to me to bs the outstanding features of Hinduism 
that keep me in its fold. 


Message To Travancore 


The Situation 
( From the Nagercoil Speech ) 
A Hideous Doctrine 

« Whilst it gives me great pleasure to pay a second 
visit to this most beantifal part of Indie, I cannot 
conceal from you the deep grief I fecl for the fact 
that in this fair land untonchability has 2 sway which it 
does not exercise in any other part of India. I fcel 
deeply humiliated as a Hindu to find that it is in this 
enlightened Hindn state that vntouchability appears 10 
its most hideous form of unseeability and uriapproacha- 
bility. I speak with a due fense of my responsibility 
that this untouchability is a curse that is eating into- 
the vitals of Hinduism, ard I often feel that unless 
we take due precauiions snd remove this curre fr¢m 
our midst, Hinduism itrelf is in danger cf destruction. 
That in this age cf reasop, in this age cf wide travel, 
in this age of a comparative study of religions, there 
should be found people, some of whom are educated, 
to uphold the hideous dcctrine cf treating a single 
human being as an untouchable, or urappreschable, or 
unseeable becanse of his birth, passes my comprehensicn. 
As a Jay humble student of Hinduism and claiming 
to ba one desirous of practising Hinduism in the spirit 
and to the letter let me teil you that I have found no 
warrant or support for ihis terrible doctrine. Let us 
not deceive ourselves into the belief that everything 
that is written in Sanskrit and printed is Shastra and 
has any binding effect upon us. That which is opposed 
to the fundamental maxims of morality, that which is 
opposed to trained reasoa, caunot be claimed as Shastra 
ro matter how arcient it msy ke. There i3 enough 
warrant for the proposition that I have just stated 
in the Vedas, in the Mahabharata and in the 
Bhagavad Gita. I therefore hops that it will be pessible 
for the enlightened ruler of Trayencore to blot the curse 
out cf the land during her reign. And what can be 
nobler than that a woman should be able to say to 
herself and her people ihat during her rule it hag been 
possible for these people who have been suffering from 
age-long slavery to receive their fall freedom ? 

Wake up Priests and Savarnas 

“But I know also her difficulties and those of her 
councillors. A Goverment, be it ever s0 autocratic, is 
always timid and cautious in moving in such reform®. 
A wise Government will welcome an agitation in 
connection with such reforms. An unwise Government 
impatient of public opinion will use violence in putting 
down such agitations. Bot fram my personal experience 
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of Vykom Satyagraha I know that you have a Govern- 
al which will noi only tolerate but welcome 
agitation in Order to strengthen its hands to achieve 
this reform. The real initiative therefore must lie 
with the peoplo of Travancore, and that too not with 
the so-called untouchables miscalled also ‘ Avarna’ 
Hindus. To mo the very word ‘Avarna’ Hindu i3 a 
misnomer and a reproach to Hinduism. In many caces 
the remedy or the initiative lies not with them but 
With the z0-called Savarna Hindus who have to rid 
themselves of the sia cf untouchability. Lat me tell 
you that it is not enough for you to hold the belief 
passively that untouchability is a crime. He who is a 
passive spectator of crime is really, and in law, an 
active participator in it You must therefore begin 
end continue your agitation along all lawfol and 
legitimate lines. Let me, if my voice will reach them, 
carry my voice to the Brahman priests who are 
opposing this belated reform. It is a painful fact, but 
it is a historical truth, that priests who should have 
been the real custodians of religion have been instru- 
mental in destroying the religion of which they have 
been custediars. I see before my eyes the Brahman 
priests in Travancore and also elsewhere destroying the 
very religion of which they are supposed to be custodians, 
from their ignoranve or worse. All their learning, 
when it is otilised in order to sustain a hideous 
superstition, a terrible wrovg, turns to dust. I wish 
therefore that they will recognise before it is too late 
the signs of the times and march with the events 
which are taking them and us voluntarily or involuntarily 
slong the path of truth. All the religions of the 
world, while they may differ in other respects 
unitedly proclaim that nothing lives in this world 
but truth. 


The Path of the Reformer 


“Let me also warn the impatient reformer that 
unless he keeps himrelf on the right, strait and narrow 
path, he will hurt himself and hinder the reform about 
which he is rightly impatient. ] venture to claim that 
I have pleced in the hands of the reformer a match- 
less and priceless weapon in the form of Satyagraha. 
Bat then the conditions of successful Satyagraha are 
fairly hard. If he bas faith in God, faith in himeelf, 
faith in his cause, he will never bs viclent, not even 
against his most fierce opponent whom he wonld accuse 
rightly cf injustice, ignosance and even violence. I 
state without fear of contradiction that truth has never 
been vindicated by violence, A Satyagrahi therefore 
expects to corquer his opponents or his sc-called 
enemies not by violent force but by force of love, by 
process of conversion. His methods will be always. gentle 
and gentlemanly. He will never exaggerate. And since 
non-violence is otherwise known as love it has no weapon 
but that of self-suffering. And above all in a movement 
like that of the removal of untouchability which in 
my opinion js essentially religions and one of self- 
phrification there is no room for hate, no room for 
haste, ro room for thoughtlessness and no room for 
exaggeration. Since Satyagraha is one of the most 
poweslul methods of direct action, a Sutyagrahi exhausts 
all other means before he resorts to Satyagraha. He 
will therefore constantly and continually approach the 
constituted authority, he will appeal to public opinion, 
educate public opinion, state his case calmly and coolly 
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before everybody who wants to listen to him, and only 
Afrer he has exhausted all these avenues will he resort 
to Satyagraha. But when he has found the impelling 
cail of the inner voize within him and lannches ont 
upon Satyagraha he has barnt his boats and there is 
no receding. Let me however hope that it will not be 
necersary in this land for people to undergo all the 
suffering for removing a wrong which is so patent. 
With the Police Commissioner 

“ You will be glad to learn that immediately I entered 
this place, the Commissioner of Police was gocd enough 
to call on me and we discussed this great question. 
There are at the present moment two questions pending 
so far as I am aware: one in connection with the roads 
about Thiruvarppu and the other in connection with 
Suchindram. So far «s I am aware in both these 
places the reformers have the right on their side. I 
understand that at the first place Satyagrahis have 
already commenced their battle. I think it is a hasty 
step. I have therefore sent them a telegram asking 
them to desist for the time being and to see me 
tomorrow at Trivandrum. And I propose, if I am 
given the opportunity, as I hopa I shall be, to discuss 
both these questions with the authorities. Though 
this visit of mine to Travancore was intended to be 
confined principally to Khadi or Khadi collections, 
fate threw me into the untouchability fray immediately 
I shall not spare myself during the brief 
time that is at my disposal in endeaycuring humbly to 
assist both the state and the people in arriving at 
an honourable setiJement.” 


The Spirit of Hinduism 
( From the Trivandrum Speech ) 


Hinduism and Untouchability 

“As at Nagercoil, here too the best part of the day 
has been devoted to discussing this problem. Though 
it was partly a sccial call that I paid to the Diwan, 
we naturally began to discuss this thorny question. And 
if you found me coming to the meeting a few minutes 
late it was because I had gone to pay my respects to 
Her Highness the Maharani Regent, and I found myself 
again discussing this very question with her. I have 
always, after having paid the first visit to Travancore, 
looked forward to a series of visits to this enchanting 
land. Its mo3t beautiful scenery, the location of Kanya- 
kumari in ‘'rayancore, and the simplicity and freedom 
of the women of Trayavcore captivated me when I first 
came here, But the pleasure that all these thoughts 
and associations always gave me has been seriously 
marred by the thought that untouchability had assumed 
its most terrible shaps in Travancore, and it has pained 
ms to think that this evil has existed in that terrible 
form in a most ancient Hindn state, which has the 
privilege of occupying the first place in all India in 
educaticnal progress, And this existence of untouchability 
in its extreme form has always caused me so much 
paio, because I oonsider myself to be a Hindu of Hindus 
saturated with the spirit of Hinduism. I have failed 
to find a single warrant for the existence of untouchabi- 
lity as we believe aad practise it today in all those 
books which we call as Hindu Shastras. But as I have 
repeatedly said in other places if I found that Hinduism 
really countenanced untonchability I should have no 
hesitation in rencuncing Hinduism itself. For I hold 
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that religion, to be worthy of the name, must not be 
inconsistent with the fandamental truths of ethics ard 
morality. But as I believe that untouchability is no 
part of Hinduism, I cling to Hinduism, but daily become 
more and more impatient of this hideous wrong. So, 
when | found that this question was agitating Travancore 
I had no hesitation in plunging myself into it. Jf I 
have taken up this question, I haye done so not in any 
way to embarrass the state. For I believe that Her 
Highness the Maharani Regent is solicitous about the 
welfare of her people. She also claims to be a reformer 
along these lines, ard I fancy that I commit no breach 
of confidence when I tell you that she is eager to see 
that this wrorg is removed at the earliest pessible 
moment. 

Duty of State and People 

“But then Governments cannot sfford to lead in 
matters of reform. By their very nature Governments 
are but interpreters and executors of the expressed 
will of the people whom they govern, and even a most 
autocratic Government will ficd itself urable to impose 
a reform which its people cannot assimilate. So, if I 
was a subject of Travancore state I shovld bs entirely 
gatisfied to know that my Government wai willing to 
carry forward this reform as speedily as the people 
_Were willing to assimilate it. But having satisfied 
myself of that one thing, I should not rest content 
for one single moment till I had carried the message 
of reform from mouth to mouth and village to villdge. 
Well-ordered, persistent, agitation is the soul of healthy 
progress, and so if-I were you, I would not let the 


Government rest till this reform was carried through. 
Not allowing the Government to rest does not by any 


means mean embarrassing the Government. A wise 
Government welcomes and needs the support and 
warmth and encouragement cf such an ogitation in 
order to achieve a reform which the Government itself 
wants. I know that when I was here last, I was told 
that the Savarna (caste) Hindus were all most anxious. 
for this reform of the abolition of untouchability’ in 
every shape and form. But I am 
Savarna Hindus have slept over their wish. They have 
not given a concrete form to their wish, and I believe 
that it is the bounden duty of every Hindu in tke 
State to wake up to asense of his duty andto wake up 
his lethargic brethren also to a sense of their duty. 
And I have no shadow of a doubt that if the Savarna 


Hindus could with one voice express their wish, this © 


monster of untouchability would go. 
wrong, therefore to ascribe 
slothfulness to the Government, 
The Secret of Satyagraha 
reformers 


It would be 


* Bat in every community and every 
country are to be c-unted on one’s finger tips; and I 
know that the brunt of all scch reform falls upon the 
devoted heads of that small band of reformers, What 
are the reformers then to do in ihe face of this evil 
of such long standing,—igs really the question one has to 
tolve. The reformers all over the world have resorted 


to one or other of the two methods that I am 


; about 
tO mention, 


The vast majority of them have drawn 
attention to evils by creating wild agitation and resorting 
to violence. They have resorted to agitation that 
embarrasses the Government, that embarrasses the people 
and that disturbs the even tenour of the life of the 
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citizens, The other school of reformers which I would 
call the non-violent school resorts to agitation of the 
gentle type. It disdains to draw attention by dowg 
violence in thought word or deed; but it draws 
attention by simple self-3uffering. It never exaggerates. 
It never departs by a hair's breadth from truth, and 
whilst impatient of evil does not mean ill even to the 
evil-door. I have given that a short name and I have 
placed it before this country as before South Africa in 
the name of Satyagraha. Do not for one moment 
mix up Satyagraha with civil disobedience. Civil 
disobedience is no doubt a branch of Satyagraha. It 
comes not at the beginning but at the fag end. 
It presupposes immense disciplice. It presupposes great 
gelf-restraint. It is based upon charity, and it never 
puts an unfavourable or unwarranted construction even 
upon the motives of its opponents. For it seeks not 
to ccerce but to convert. You may therefore imagine 
my painful surprise when I found the whole of my 
doctrine and my remarks grossly misinterpreted by a 
friend who visited me in Virndhanagar. I saw in the 
Trivandrum Express a report given by him of what 
had occurred between him and myself. lt is a 
distortion from start to finish of the conversation that 
I had with him (A voice; “Shame’). But there is 
no warrant for crying “shame.” The goentlman who 
cried shame evidently does not know the virtue or 
meaning of charity. For I do not for cne moment 
suggest that thy friend who saw me has consciously or 


‘deliberately distorted my meaning. I am prepared to 


believe the expianation that he gave me this morning. 
But I have drawn your attention to this prominently 


-in order to illustrate what I mean by Satyagraha and 


also to show you the danger of those who do not know 
this fine weapon dabbling in it. I am simply giving 
this example in order to warn the would-be reformer 


- against undertaking this method unless he is absolutely 


sure of his ground and unless he has got more than 
the ordinary measure of self-control, and seeing that I 
am enamoured of this method of Satyagraha, which I 


. consider to ba a matchless weapo2, I do not want it to 


be misused or abused, so long as I can prevent it. I 
therefore advised this friend to keep out of this 
problem until he had understood what Satyagraha 
really wa3, and unless he had assimilated the true 
spirit of it, 


“Bat this again is not intended to damp the zeal 
of even a single reformer. I am going into the 
problem so much in detail, for the simple reason that 
I want you to work at it in order to get the- quickest 


possible solution. I want therefore humbly to suggest 


that those of you who have had some experience of 
public life should take up this. movement and make 
it their own and harness the energy and the will of 
the youths who are interested in this problem but do 
not know how to solve it. And I suggest also ihat 
you place yourselyes in touch with the anthorities and 
day after day worry the life ont of them until this 
reform is achieved. For I am free to tell you that 
nos only is Her Highners desirous of carrying out 


_ this reform but so is the Diwan himself. But belonging 
a3 he does to a different faith, you and I Hindus can 


appreciate his limitations, In my opinion, so far as the 
Government is concerned, it is on the side of reform; 
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Only the initiative will have to come from you and not 
from the Government. You will forgive me for havirg 
dealt with this very important quastion in a highly 
technical manner. I could not do otherwise ay I have 
no other time at my disposal so that I could have 
convened a few of the leaders at a conference and 
discussed the pros and cons. I felt therefore that you 
would overlook the heaviness of my speech in connection 
With untouchability before a big audionce ag this. 


Varna and Ashrama 


“One question was put to me arising out of this 
qtestion this morning, and that was what was the bearing 
of Varnashrama Dharma upon untouchabilit y- That means 
that I should Say a few words about my conception 
of Varnashrama Dharma. So far as I know anything 
at all of Hinduism, the meaning of Verna is incredibly 
simple. It simply means the following on the part of 
us all the hereditary and traditional calling of our 
forefathers, in so far as that traditional calling is not 
meconsistent with fundamental ethics, and this only for 
the purpose of earning one’s livelihood. I regard this 
a3 the law of our beivg, if we would accept the definition 


of man given in all religions. Of all the animal creatio n 


of God, man is the only animal who has been created 
in order that he may know his Maker. Man’s aim in 
life is not therefore to add from day to day to his 
material prcspects and to his material possessions but 
his predominent calling is from day to day to come 
nearer bis cwn Maker, and from this definition it was 
that the Rishis of o'd discovered this law of our being. 
You will realise that if all of us follow this law of 
Varna we would limit our material ambition, and cur 
energy would be set free for exploring those vast 
fields whereby and wherethrough we can know God. 
You will at once then ree that nine-tenths of the 
activities that are today gcing on throughout the world 
and which are engrossing our attention would fall into 
disuse. You will then be entitled to say that Varna 
a8 we Observe it today is a travesty of the Varna that 
I have described to you. Ard so it undoubtedly is, but 
just as we do not hate truth because untruth parades 
itself as truth, but we sift untruth from truth ard cling 
to the latter, so also we can destroy the distortion that 
passes as Varna, and purify the state to which the 
Hindu scciety has been reduced today. 

“ Ashrama is a necessary corollary to what I have 
stated to you, and if Varna today has become distorted, 
Ashrama has altogether disappeared. Ashrama mean3 
the four stages in one’s life, and I wish the students 
who have kindly presented their purses to me—the Aris 
and Science students and the Law College students— 
were sb!e to assure me that they were living according 
to the Jaws of the first Ashrama, and that they were 
brahmacharis in thought, word and deed. The 
Brahmacharya Ashrama enjoins that only those who 
live the life of a brakmachari, at least up to 25 
ycars, are entitled to. enter upon the second Ashrama, 
i. e., the Grihasthashrama. Ard because the whcle 
conception of Hinduism is to make man better than he 
is and draw him nearer to his Maker, the Rishis cet a 
limit even to the Grhasthashrama stage and impcsed 
on us the cbhligation cf Vanaprastha and Sannyasa. Hut 
today you will vainly search throughout the length 
and breadth of India for a true brahmachari, for a true 
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grihastha, not to talk of a vanaprastha and sannayasi. 
We may, in our elongated wisdom, laugh at this scheme 
of life, if we wish to. Bat I have ro donbt whatsoever 
that this is the secret of the great success of Hinduism. 
The Hindu civilization has survived the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian and the Babylonian. The Christian is bat two 
thousand years old. The Islamic is but of yesterday. 
Great 2s both these are they are still in my humble 
Opinion in the-makiog. Christian Europe is not at 
ail Christian, but is gropirg, and so in my opinion is 
Islam still groping for its great secret, and there is 
today a competition, healthy as also extremely unhealthy 
and ugly, between these three great religions. As years 
go by, the conviction is daily growing upon me that 
Varna is the law of man’s being and therefore as 
necessary for Christianity and Islam, as it has been 
necessary for Hinduism and has been its saving. I 
refase, therefore, to believe that Varnashraima has been 
the curse of Hinduism, as it is the fashion nowadays 
in the south on the part of some Hindus to gay. 
But that does not mean that you and I may tolerate 
for one moment or be gentle towards the hidecus 
travesty of Varnashrama that we see about us today. 
There is nothing in common between Varnashrama 
and caste. Caste, if you will, is undoubtedly a drag 
upon Hindu progress, and uatouchability is as I hare 
already called it or described it an excrescence upon 
Varnashrama. It isa weedy growth fit only to be weeded 
out, as we weed Out the weeds that we see growing ia wheat 
fields or rice fields. In this conception of Varna, 
there is absolutely no idea of superiority and inferiority. 
If I again interpret the Hindu spirit rightly all life is 
absolutely equal ard one. It is therefore an arrogant 
assumption on the part of the Brahman when he 
says, ‘I am superior to the other three Varnas.” 
That is not what the Brahmans cf old said. They 
commanded homage not because they claimed superiority, 
but because they claimed the right of service through 
and through without the slightest expectation of a 
reward. The priests, who today arrogate to themselves 
the function of the Brahman and distort religion, are 
no custodians of Hinduism or Brahmanism. Consciously 
or unconsciously they are laying the axe at the root 
of the very tree on which they are sitting, and when 
they tell you that Shastras enjoin untouchability and 
when they talk of pollution distance, I have no 
hesitation in ssying that they are belying their creed 
and that they are misinterpreting the spirit of Hinduism. 
You will now perhaps understand why it is absolutely 
necessary for you Hindus who are here and listening 
to me to energise yourselves and rid yourseives of this 
curse. You should take pride in leading the way of 
reform, belonging as you do to an ancient Hindu 
state. So far ay I can read the atmosphere around 
you here, the moment is certainly propitious for you if 
you willsincerely and energetically undertake this retorm.” 
Appeal to the Caste Hindus 
( Irom the Quilon Speech ) 

*“Untouchabilty poisons Hinduiem as a drop of 

arsenic poisons milk,” said Gandbji at Quilon, and made 


an impassioned appeal to the caste Hindus to destroy 
the poison. 
‘Knowing the quality of milk, and the uce of milk 


and knowing the quality of arsenic, we should be 
impatient with the man sitting near a pitcher of milk 
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ccs etme 


and trying to remove arsenic grain by grain, and we 
should throw the whole pitcker cyerboard. ven so do 
I as a Hindu feel that the curse of untonchability is 
rendering the milk of Hinduism altogether poisoned 
ard impure. I feel therefore that patience in a matter 
of this character is not a virtue. It is impossible to 
restrain ourselves. Patience with evil is really trifling 
with eyil and with onrselyer. I have therefore nat 
hesitated to say that the state of Travarcore should 
lead in the matter of the reform and blot ost the evil 
at a single stroke. But I know also that it was not 
possible even for a Hirdu state to do away with this 
evil, unless it was backed and actively backcd by its 
Hindu population. And so my appeal must be mostly 
to you rather than to the head of the state, and to every 
Hindu in this meeting I wish to make a definite 
personal appeal. You and I have long neglected our 
duty to the gc-called untouchables avd unapproachables, 
and to this extent you and I have been false 
representatives of Hirduism. I ask you without the 
slightest hesitation summarily to reject the advance 
of every person whe ccmes to you in defence 
of untouchability. Remember that in this age 
whatever One man or group of men and women do 
does not remain gecret for any lergth cf time, and 
we are daily being weighed ard found wanting so long 
as we nurse untcuchability in our bosom. You must 
remember that all the great religions of the world are 
at the present time in the melting pot. Let us not 
ostrich-like hide our faces and ignore the danger that 
lies at the back of us. I have not a shadow of doubt 
that in the great turmoil now taking place either 
antouchability has to die or Hirduism has to disappear. 
Bat I do know that Hinduism is not dying, is not 
going to die, because I see untotchabiliiy is a corpse 
struggling with its last breath to bcld on for a little while,” 
The Truce 
(From the Alleppey Speech ) 
My Hope . 

‘TJ had a very lorg discussion with many cf the 
Ezhnva leaders this afternoor, and I tell you that if I 
was not tcld that they were Ezhuvas I should not have 
known them to be such, nor could I see the slightest 
distinction between them and thcse who call themselves 
Savarnas (Caste Hiddus) Their pecuniary p/?sition is 
any day better than of many of the Savarnas. Their 
educational qualifications leave rothing to be desired, 
and their personal cleanliness appeared to be infinitely 
Superior to that of many Brahmans ard others whom 
I have seen during my travels from one end of the 
country to the other. And so when I {seced these 
friends and read their address, I hung my Hindu head 
in shame, that these friends were considersd untosch- 
able and vnfit to walk aleng some of the pablic reads 
in Travancore, and that these were the friends whose 
presence in our temples would defile the temple ground, 
end that these were the men who could not gend their 
£0ns and daughters to at Jeast some of the Gevernment 
schools alihovgh they were as much taxpayers as the 
tallest in this assembly. For let it be remembered that 
a3 egainst these inhuman disabilities, they are not 
excuied from paying the tax in the same measure that 
Sayaroas pay to thestate. This then is in my Cpin‘on 
® ¢ause to which it is the daty cf mapy Hindns who 
fael for their religion to dedicate their liyes, and I do 


' Government to 


"roads there. It is 


hope that Her Highness the Maharani Regent, en) sht- 
ened as she is, will not rest content ontil this dis, :ace 
is removed from Trayancore, and frei all the talks I 
had with Her Highness, with the Diwan, and the 
Commissioner of Police, end Jast but not least the 
Devasyam Commissioner, I am leaving Travancore ip the 
hope that at least the roads question will be solved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, and it is in that 
fervent hope that I have not hesitated to advise the 
deputation today to suspend Satyagraha, and I am glad 
to bo able to say to this meeting that this deputation 
were kind enough to listen to my advice and suspend 
Satyagraha whilst this question was being satisfac- 
torily settled. Gcd forbid that there should be any 
disappointment with reference to the hope that I carry 
with me. Bat I have told the friends that if tke 
redress that is their due is not giyen in time, and if 
after they have exhausted all preliminary pr? pesals they 
fail in getting relief, it will not only be open to them, 
but it will be their bounden duty, to resort to Satya- 
graha in order to win what is their right. . - + + 
Implications of the Hope 

«« Let me reiterate to you the implications of the hope 
I am taking with me. Flimsy in ene respect thovgh 
I consider what is called the Vykom settlement to bes 
in other respects and from another pcint of view it is 
a settlement honourable alike io the ttate and the 
Avarna Hindus. -It is a settlement which I consider ‘o 
be the bedrock of freedom. I cal it a bedrock of 
freedom because tho settlemert is a dccumert between 
the people ard tho stato constituting a big step in the 
direction cf liberty in one respect at least. But so far 
as the Avarna Hindus are concerned it is in ro sense 
a final settlement, it was the minimum that they 
permitted themselves to bo satisfied with at the time 
and for the time being It is necessarily a setilement 
for the Government never to recedes from. Government 
by that settlement erected for themselves a platform 
to make further advances fiom. Its interpretation 
therefore must be always in favour of the Avarna 
Hindus. Nor can it ever be interpreted to curtail the 
liberties of non-Hindus. Applying this principle to the 
present trouble at Thiruvarppu it is rot possible for 
curtail any cubstantial right of 
Christians and other non-Hindus who have been using the 
therefore their bcunden duty. to 
throw these. rcads open to Avarua Hindus, and apy 
difficulty that there may bs in the way of the roads 


being thrown open it is for the Government to get 
oyer, and not for the Avarna Hindus to accommzdate 


the Government over. Similar thongh not precisely 
the same is the case now pencirg in connection with 
the roads rcurcd the Suchandram temple, and I am 
hoping that in the very near fature the state’ will 
cvereome all difficulties there muy be in giving the 
relief I have suggested. 

“Subject to this I have given my advice to the 
Ezhvva friends to sospend their activities, and I venture - 
to hepa that ia the circumstances the oder the 
Goverament have thought it necessary to serve on 
Sjt. Madhavan will ke withdrawn withost delay. I 
think the order at leatt row wholly unnecessary, as 
also is the general order p:chibiting the hiding of 
meetings within a certain radius of Thiravarpp1.” 
Printed and Published by Swami Anand at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahwedabad, 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


* 26-99-27 

Transvaal Hindu Committee (through Karabliai 
Fakirbhai) Jchannesherg, Rs. 6,580; The Bombay Central 
Flood Relief Fund ( through Secretary J. K, Mehta), 
Bombay, 1,000; Collections from the Bembay Rashtriya 
Shala (through Gokuldas D. Bhutt, via Shyamial H. 
Bhagvati), Ahmedabad, 1,000; Ahmedabad inh>bitants in 
Bombay (through Manilal Balabbsi, via Sheth Mansukhlal 
Chhsganlal ), Bombay, 500; Dewari Sa>gh ( through 
Secretary D. R Lahari), Dewari Juaior, 200; Collections 
of the town of Siddhspur, for Orissa (through G, R, Deo), 
100; Collections from the town of Siddhapur (through G. 
R. Deo), 100; ©. A. V. School Teachers and Students, 
for Orissa, Hissar, 10; Ilka Municipal Officers and 
Servants (through Mastri V. R.), Ilka 30; The Anglo 
Sanskrit High Gchool Staff and Siudents (through S. S. 
Shukla), Basti, 23; P. B. Chandhwani, Quctta, 25; 
Kalipras:d Eogiseer, Faiztbag, 10; The Secretary, Red 
Cross Society (through D. B. M. School), Butala, 7-8-0; 
Shrimati Nirubahen (through Keshavaram Shivaprasad), 
Surat, 6. 27-93-27 

Gujarat Kathiawad Flsod Relief Committee, ( through 
Chhotalal Khetsi), Karachi, Rs. 5,000, Tambakanta Sutar 
Mahejan Merchants ( through Narottamdas Narandas via 
Shankarlal Dwarkadas Parikh ), Kathalal, 500; People of 
the village of Sarbhan, (through Lallubhai Bhulabhai ), 
804-12-0; Engineering Collegians Gujarati Amateurs 
(through Bhanushankar D. Audich ), Poons, 20; Umalla 
Villege people (through Bhailal Bajibhai ) Umalla, 33. 

28-99-27 

G. V. Aparash, Mantri, Gudivada Club ( through 

Imperial Bank, Ahmedabad ), Masullipatam, Rs. 952; 
29-9-27 

Servants of India Society (through Amritlal Y, 
Thakkar), Poona, Rs. 2,000; Sheth Chandrakant Premchand 
and Sheth Tulsidas Vitthaldas, Bombay, 1,239-12-6; 
‘Collections from Vadnagar ( throvogh Chhaganlal 
Chaudhari), Vadnagar, 43@-12-0; T. N. J. College 
Flood Relief Committee (through treasurer Kumudzhandra 
Chakravarti), Bhagalpur, 150; Collections Bombay Rashtriya 
Shala (through Gokuldas Dolatram Bhatt), Bombay, 130-8-C; 
Raman Ramanji Agraval, Mantri, Sarasvati Lalit Kala 
Pradarshak Sainaj, Hadra, 51; Shrimati Karunamaiya and 
Shrimati Snehmaiya, Lucknow, 50; Narandasji Goyal, 
Zinzana, 50; K. ©. Mitra, Mantri E. I Rly. Union, 
Khagul, 45; A. V. Dattatreya, Secunderabad, _86-8-0; 
Mebta Prabhashankar Gopalji, Jangbar, 25; Sitaram- 
Singji Bhadola, Hasyan, 10; Premji Odhavji Jeshi, 
Bombay, 5; Bhagavan Dhanji, Sichsuli, 2; Shrimati 
Krishnabahen (through Satyagraha Ashranj ) Sabarmati, 2; 
Agricultural labourers (through Satyagraha 
Sabarmati, 1; Students of Charkha Sangh, Satyrgraha 
Ashram, Sabarmati, 1; Karmaji, ( fbrough Satyegraha 
Ash ram), Sabarmati, 0-8-0. 

1-10-27 

Sheth Maruti Vithcbs (through Viramgaum Commi- 
itee ), Viramgaum, Rs, 1,019-7-0; Ges bnGok Merchants 
Association, Rangoon, 600.—Baherin—Sheil-h Shahmad 
Bin Esa Sheikh, 500; Henji Mohamed Ali, Jenum Alirsja, 
500; Leonand Rajan, 500; Haji Yusuf Kanu, 250, 
Dhana Vaishya Young men’s Aszooiation, 2701. Narmada 
Flood Relicf Committee ( through DwarkaZas Sia ma ), 
Sangore, 165; Baherin, Haji Yusuf Fakaru, 125; A gentle- 
men, 100; Haji Mohamed Faruk, 101; Shah Gandmal 


Ashram ) 


Dhasimal, 101; Shah Balubhai Chhotcbhai, 101; Shah 
Mohanlal Chhotubhai, 101; Shah Mohanlal Maganlel, 101; 
Shah Rupchand Jesinglal, 101; Shah Totaram Ramjzs, 101; 
Vora Abdul Hussein Malla Khanbhai, 101; Shah Kantilal 
Ishvardes Gajjar, 101; Haji Khalil B-k-r, 100; Heji 
Mohamed Shariff 100; Haji Mohamed Taiyeb. 100; § 
Pxck, 100; Yuasuf Haji Kasam Maklai, 91; Shah Chimanlal 
Dahyabhai, 71; Shah Sbyamlal Hiralal, 71; Messrs. Asharaf 
Bros., 71; Kumbhandas Customvala, 51; Keshvalal Ganpat- 
ram Castomyala, 61; Keshavlal Kilachand, 51; Shah Jesinglal 
Panamchand, 51; Mehta Shankarlal Jeshtaram, 51; Dalal 
Mansur Araiyan, 50; Jivkorbahen Hiralai Trikamlsl, 50; 
Shah Ratanchand Kesturchand ChoksLi 31; Haji Mohamed 
Jamal Kunji, 30; Haji Mohamed Ajaji, 30; Rashid Abdur 
Raheman Kunji, 25; Ahmed Haji Adam, 25; Sheh 
Fakirchand Gababhai, 21; Haji Abdulla Mohamed, 21; 
Soni Kuberji, 21; Haji A. Rahim Kunji, 21; Abdul Ajj 
Basam, 20; Yusuf Kuvji, 20, A Parsi gentlemen, 20; 
OC. D. Belgrade, 20; Dr. Holms, 20; Abdul Taiyeb Sharsf 
Ali, 15; Messrs. Karoatak Bros., 15; Kanthed Nagiji 
Soni, 11-4-0; Parmanand Customvala, 11; Manilal, 11; 
Purushotiamdas 113; Sundarlel Maganlal, 11; Dalal 
Kirparam, 11; Chhabalani, 11; Ablal Satar Surti, 
11; Abdul Hussein Motivala, 11; Abdul Kadar 
Abdul Ali, 11; Shahmohamed Malabari, 11; Maharaj 
Manishankar, 11; Kundanmal, 11; Mohamed Khalif, 11; 
Ebrahim Ahmed Ali 10; Haji Mohamed Kazi, 10; Saiyad 
Jabul Doctor, 10; A gentleman, 10; Mohamed Ali 
Yusuf Ali, 7; -Jamanmal Asanmal, 5-4-0; Halif 5; 
June Dalal, 5; Sheikh Abdul Latif, 5; Ali Hussain Panelj- 
vale, 5; L. M. Tar, 5; Mohemed Nafiziddio,5; Ali Mohamed 
Afinvala, 5; Satyed Jaflur Husssia, 5; Aggar Ali, 6&; 
Yusvfbbai Meman, 5; Suleman Meadhu, 5; Ahmed Ali 
Bia Kasem, 5; Mivja Ali, 5, Rojerzo, 5; Gualam Ali, 
8; Fizal Hussain, 8; Abdul Gaffur, 2; Alvi, 2; Abdul Ajij, 
1; Bisa Postvala, 1; Musa Koya, J; Rajab Ali, 1; Gulam 
Haider, 1. Bijapur Civil Hospital and Camp (through 
the Superirtendent, Bijapur, 40; Political Agent, Bihar, 30; 
Sccut Master Kulkarri, Punt:mbe, 29-5—0; Bala Gcsai, 
Lucknow, 10-—4—-0; Revashankar Ambaram Bhatt, Abmeda- 
bad, 10; The Scont Master, Jagnap, Renduledb:d, 7; 
Shrimati Surajbahen Mehta, Lucknow, 5; WNavinchand 
Nivararchand, Jsbalgur, 5; Neginlal . Venilal, Abmedab:d, 
5; Himmatlal Raghuram Bhatt, Lucknow, 2; Motilal B. 
Dave, Lucknow, 0-8-¢; Ratilal C. Jani, Lucknow, 0-8-0; 
Pedmakant Vora, Lakacw, O0-8-C; Umashavkar Mehta, 
Balvantrei Bhaishankar, Parshuram BPalkrishna, Jethalal 
Lalshankar and Bhanushankar H. Dave, Luknow, 1—2-0. 

The sum of Rs. 3,000 received f7om Baherin is already 
acknowledged in these columns. /Above are entries in deteil. 

2-10-27 
Sunkoram Mahajan, Samaloti, Rs. 10. 
38-10-27 

Collections from Jabalpore (through Karnnashankar 
Jagjivan and Sheth Mohanlal Hargovinddas), Jabalpore, 
1,001; Mistri Nanabhai Nathubhai, Juhsnresbarg, 206-4-0; 
Manmod Village People (through Bsbu Peji Shett). 
Manmed, 57; N. R. Secretary, Majgonker, Satara City, 
15-5-0; The Seeretary, Improvement Committee, Muresh, 
15; Students cf the Caaubepur Primary School (through 
Umaprasad Pounthan Master), 10-15-0; 8S. G. Bodes, 


Ahmedabad, 1. 4-10-27 
Collections (through Dahyabhai Kunverji Desai,) 
Mauritius, Rs, 2,300; Royal Engineer and (arrage 
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Engineer Staff Bombay, 23-4-6; Sub-ahmaniom, Vanavasi, 
10; Union Accouat Steff, bombay, 5. 
5-10-27 
Co:lections (through Sharkar K, Patil), Chakardi, 
Rs. 100; Jayantilal Amritlal, Chang:n, 100; Contractor 
Bahaduysinh, Tejigaum, 30; Usayer Matali Jhaveri, 
Changin, 15; Polce Officers, Miaun, 10-6-0 —Changin 
—Maunthua Malemi Jhaveri, 10; Kefctudo Jhaveri, 10; 
Maunbhata Corn Merchant, 10; Muneni Cloth Merchanf, 
10; Manekhi Dhanvali, 10. Through Station Master, 
Tejiganm, 5; Ula Depot Officer, Miaun, 6; Contractor 
Gulmand, Bilis, 5; Komaunj’, Miann, 5. — Changir— 
Mantin Kofasai, 5; Cobarainge Officer, 5; Uftota Sonar, 4; 
Urve Vinj, 2; Ussi Mamales 3. — Miaun—S. D. O., 3; 
Bettle leaves Broker, 2-8-0; Manutin Sonar, 2-2-0; 
M. P. Mohamed Kaka, ?; Docha and Usamya, 2; Post 
Kirani, 2—Changin—Memesi, 2; Kepu, 2; Kcfolvin, 2; 
Maunbativn, 2; M:son Kothoe, 2; Kochhai Masi, 2. 
Tejigaum—Mausin Soner, 1; Ufosa Sonar, 1; Raghnvir, 1; 
Bhagirath, 1—Miaun—Manunbache, 1; -Mapnu Mebhagam- 
vali, 1; Hasam Kasam Kaka.— Chacgin —Mamesi, 1; 
Dr. Tani, 1; Mantai, 1. 6-10-27 
Dr. K. B. Bhatnakar (Proceeds of his gold chain put 
to sale through Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati), Chanti; 
Rs, 77-14-0. 7-10-27 
H. . the Maharaja Saheb Tukojirao Hollker, Indore, 
Rs. 2,600; Lakshmishankar Deyvshankar Upadhysya, 92-5-6; 
Shaukarlal P. Pandya, Jabalpur, 50; Sanidan Fulchand, 
Chopda, 34—8-3; Members, students end staff of the 
Bharat Yuvak Mandal, Karachi, 29-3-0; Staff cf the 
thana and citizens, Garudeshvar, 25; Nanalal Jamnadas, 
Amod, 10; Through Jhaveri Association, Calcutta, 10; 
Gopaldas Ranchhoddas, Abmedabad, 5; Dahyabhsi Chandra- 
shankar, Ahmedabad, 4; R. K. Advani, Dharvad, 
9-14—0.—Ahmedabad—Maganlal Dahyabhai, 2; Parbhulal 
Naranlal, 2; Vithalbhai Mathurbhai, 2; Remniklal Jethalal, 2; 
Ochchavlal Scmeshyar, 2; Shcbharezm Surajram, 2; Murarji 
Gokal, 1; Manilal Ganpatram, 1; Vaikunthrai Pranshankar 1; 
Abdalhussein Saiyedalli, 1; Datsukhram Chhagunlal, i; 
Narmadashankar Bapuji, 1; James Samoon, 1; Mansing 
Jethalal, 1, 8-10-27 
Collections (through Manager, the Oliam Co. Litd.), 
Karaikndi, Rs. 100; Indians residing in Manchester 
(through B. N, Patel), Manchester, 93; Chendrakumar 
Mohsnrai, Kaliavadi, 14—12~0; Dahyashankar Bhargav 
Vakil, Ajmer, 10. 9-10-27 
Bhatia Volunteer Corps (through its Secretary, 
Karsandas Raghayji), Bombay, Rs. 5,263—8-6; The Bharat 
Gujarati Amateurs (through its Secretary), 2,217-6-0; 
Collections (through G. F. R. C.), Nandarbar, 1,786-12-0; 
The Gnjarat College Collections, Ahmedabad, 1,502; 
Through the Bombay Central F.ood Relief Fund: 
Chairman of the Surat Dist. Fund, Surat, 1,500; Salaji 
Vanaji Gujari, 1,500; Collections of Yevla 1,200, Bhatia. 
Volunteer Crops (through Karasandas Raghayji), Bombay,. 
1,095 Through the Bembay Central Flecd Relief Fund: 
Bench and Bar of the Small Canses Court, Bombay, 1,000; 
G. T. R. Ccmmittee, Thana, 500; E. Karel, Poona, 500; 
Grain Merchants’ Acsociation, 400; Goujarati Bandhu 
Samaj, Poona, 200; Gujarati Bandha Samaj, Poona 200. E.. 
8. Hotson, Poona, 166-10-8; G. B. Hartshorne, Surat, 150.. 
Bhatia Volunteer Corps (through Maganlal Chhaganlal 
Sheth), Bombay, 100; M. D. Suratji (:hrough B. T, 


Char), Dharvad, 52-6-0; The Miaot Master (through the: 


Bombay Qentral Flood Relief Fand), Bombay, 50; The 
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Junagadh Lokogachcha Sangiia ( through Harakchand 
Karamchand), Bombay, 40; Kothamdi Mahyavat Dharma 
Fund (through the Bombay Cenvral Flood Relief Fand), 
Kothamdi 25; Scouts of the Mahantesh Troops ( through 
B. T, Char), Poona, 1-12-0; 8. A, Sheth ( through 
B. T. Char), Poona, 1, 10-10-27 

Through the Bombay Central Flood Relief Fund: 
Gress Merchants, Bombay, Rs. 400; J. F. Hartshorne 
Surat, 250; Gujarati Bandhu Samaj, Poona, 250; Gujarati 
Bandhu Samaj, Poona, 10C; The Mint Master, Bombay. 
50. Manilel Shankerlal Thakkar, Ahmedabad, 5. 

11-10-27 

Vallabhdas Purushottamdas, Agent, the Asiatic Petro- 
leem Co. Ltd., Calicut, Rs. 1,000; Collections from Kadra 
and other villsges (through D, Mautiker ), Kafs, 32—5~0; 
Shahpur Muni. School No, 4, Ahmedabad, 8; N. V. Raghu- 
nath, Bangalore, 5; Dhenji Jhaverchand, Bangalore, 5; 
V. Saher [. C. S., Allahabad, 5. 

12—10-27 

Memons of Katbiawad residing in Renong, Sem 
(through Nu:mohamed), Rs. 180; Collections (thrcugh 
Virchand Khumsji), Bajipur2, 54—4-0; Col'ections (through 
N. M. Govel), Actinera, 60; Mavji Dharamsinh (throagh 
Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarn ati), Koraavsli, 10; Teacher 
of the Government Training High School, Bhivandi, 10; 
Karasandss Kalyanji (through Satysgraha Ashrem, Sabar- 
mati), Navapur, 5, 13-10-27 

The Secretary Gujarat Flood Relief Fund (through 
Thakur Datta) Almoda, Rs. 8300; L. N, Dayal, President 
Tennis Club, Khairgadh, 20; Vithaldas Kothari, Abmeda- 
bad, I. Total of this List Rs. 53,454—11-8. 

Below is a further Jist of cortributious received by 
the Navajivan Office: 

Through Mahacey WNarushankar Shasiri, Saras, 
Rs. 56-15-0 heing the collections as following: Natvarlal 
Ramanarayan, 2; Narbheram Uttemram, 5; Maganlel 
Vinayaklal, 1; Ratilal Umiashankar, 5; Parvatishankar 
Kashibhai, 1; Jivan Bechar, 3; Parvatishankar Keshulal, 
1; Harjivan Dajibhai Master, 3; Mulchand Motibhai, 4; 
Natha Vithal, 1; Parsotam Narottam, 1; Mavji Dayal, 1; 
Ganesh Bhikhe, 1; Jega Lakha, 1; Ganda Mavji, 2; 
Dayal Bhaga, 2; Lela Vithal, 1; Bhaga Govinda, 1; 
Sadashivy Harishenkar, 1; Thekorlal Keshayram, 1; Shiva- 
prasad Chandrapresad, 1; Chhotubhsi Himmatram, 2; 
Ramachendra Hargoyind, 3; Ramu Parsotam Naranji, 1; 
Motichand Kesurji, 2; Ishvarlal Harishakar, 2; Narandas 
Nagjibhai Luhar, 1; Lala Ranchhod, 2; Keshay Bhikha, 
0-8-0; Karsan Ranchhod Patel, 5; Total Rs, 57-8-0 
— 0-9-0 cf M. O, charges ete. 

Kishorlal Gupta, Kasganj, Rs, 5; Jain Shwetambar 
Navayuvek Samiti, Calcutta, 50; V. T, Vanavati, 
Bombay, 5; Mahant Harbhajandas, Bezwada, 1; Lakshman- 
das Vairegi, Bezwada, 1; Gebilal Nagar, Bezwada, 1; 
Bhagvandas, Bezwada, 0-4-0 ( 0-2-0 M. O. charges paid 
by Gantamlal); Students of the VII Class of the High 
School, Khandwsa, 10-3-0; From the citizers of Chiplum 
(through Narandas Lakshmidas), Chiplun, 200; Vyanktesh 
Krishna Deshpande, Dharvad, 10; Govindcharan D. B. 
Overseer, Bir, 2-8-0; V. S. Sathi, Malakapur, 5; Jaya: 
narayan Baldevji Upadhaya, Agur, 1; Ambalal Gonaldas, 
Ahmedabad, 10; Miscellaneous collections (through 
Gokulbhai Pranjivan Patel), Sertha. 18-12-0; Maganlal 
Mohanlal Kapadia, Bombay, 1; Ruhavalan Bahen Valibahen 
(via Bachubshen, through Jivaram K, Kothari), Kachoha 
Kotade, 187; Catharine J, Middleton, Leichworth, 26-8-0; 
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Ambslal Bokorbhai Patel, Zanzi, 33-2-0; T. M. Sagar, 
Kulalipis, 15; Govind L. Mahajan, Goregam, 1; Sonsak 
Primary School (through Narbheram Ravishenkar Bhatt), 
Sonsak, 7; M. Subba Rao, Maleshwaram, 2; Kala Venkatrao, 
Ambalapulam, 78-4-0; Gajanan Marvadi, Gazipur City, 25; 
V.K. 8S. Aiyer, Gesalton, 9-8-0; Pestanji Palanji Mullen, 
Nayasari, 20; Panachand Ramji, Kaliavadi, 44-4-0; 
Collections from ladies (thraugh Shrimati Bhatt and 
Koti via B. L. Koti), Bhandara, 26; Deshroj Pleader, 
Ludhiana, 25; T. R. Krishnamurti, Rangoon, 2. 

Calcutta Jhaveri Association (through Thakorlal 
Hiralal & Co.), Calcutta, Rs. 580, Sir Hariramji Govindka, 
5C0; Jhaveri Bazar Dharam Kanta, 40C; Amritlal Nathu- 
chand Sheth, 151; Messrs. Chhotalal Amulakh and 
Mohanlal, 151; Jbaveri Marilal Surajmal, 151; Jhayer,{ 
Bholebhai Bapslal, 151; Messrs. Thakorlal Hiralal & Co.,, 
141; Vallabhdas E, Parikh, Mehta Resiklal Ratanlal, 
101; Jhaveri Punamchand Shethia, 101; Maji Saheb (through 
Hiralal Chunilal, 151; Jhaveri Mohanlal Vastachand, 101; 
Hathibhai Kakalchand, 71; Harnarayanji Punjabi, 651; 
Ramanlsl Amritlal, 51; Jhaveri Manilal Phojraj, 51; 
Jhaveri Manilal Chandulal, 51; Jhaveri Chimanlal Nagindas, 
25; Chandulal Mangalji, 11; Nagizdas Manchhachand, 11; 
Keshaylal Nenabhai Paronigar, 21; Natvarji Ranchodji, 
11; Chhaganlal Champalal, 31; Ramanath Sagarmal, 31; 
Joitalal Keshavlal, 11; Parsotam Gagalbhai, 7; Keshavylal, 
Dangarshi, 7; Chandulal Meghji, 7; Madhbavlal Badarmal, 
Manilal Salubhai, 5; Shankarlal Mulchand, 5; Jayentilal 
Bhatt, 6; Chandulal Gokaldas, 5; Ambalalji Bhandari, 
2; Jhaveri Chimanlal Virchard, 1(; Durlabhdas Lallubhai, 
§; Chandulal Sarajmal Gandhi, 5; Mehta Rejmal Mchanlal, 
5; Jolaram Vaima, 6; Vitha'das Lallubhai, 6; Ratilal 
Premchand, 11; Manilal Bhaichand, 5; Chamanlal Hemraj 
Gandhi, 11; A gentleman (through Chamanlal Hemrpj 
Gandhi), 2; Ramanlal Nathalal Shab, 5; Kalidas Jiveraj, 
25; Maniial Bhavsar, 5; Lalbhei Chendalal, 25; Chimanlal 
Dharmachard, 7; Gajanan Potdar, 11; Kishanchandji 
Memval, 21; Shantilelji Motilalji and Adatia Manilal 
Chandulal, 21; Narandas Prabhudas, 7; Manekchandji 
Dhamavat, 11; Kalidesji Bural, 51; Dalal Biseserji, 15; 
Ramanivasji Potdar, 51; Jitamalji, 5; Mohanlal Bechardas 


Gandhi, 35; Mohanlal Hemchand Doshi, 25; Total Rs. 3,103, 
out of which the sum of Rs. 2,400 is acknowiedged in 


our issue of 25-8-27, and cf 580 is entered to-day. 
The remaining sum is expended in clothes by the senders. 

Collections (through Parekh Bros.), Akiab, Rs. je 
as below: E. K. Marakan, 51; Pare'sh Bros., 101; Karimbhai 
Lalji Sajan, 51, Nanji Shamji Oo., 25; V.thaldas & Co., 61; 
H. N. Vyas, 15; Kasbiram Goyindram, 15; Babu 
D.vanchand, 25; M. BH. Ola& Co, 50; H. M. Shamji, 
15; E. Nijubudaia, 15; Fuzildia, 1U; Baba Elram Bilas, Z1; 
Babu Janakila]l, 51; Babu Pannalal, 15; Indulal Nanalal, 
51; Haji Nur Mohamed Tyeb, 25; Chunilal Kishanlal, 21; 
Hiralal Ramalal, 15; Ramadey Mangilal, 11; Hairgovinddas 
Narandas, 25; Malji Bhagvanji, 101; Chatti Palaniappa, 51; 
Chatti Motu Pillay, 25; Chatii Ramaswami Pillay, 15; 
Vakil Guha, 10; Babu Ghosal, 25; Jugeshchandra Dhar, 
20; Babu K. M. Das, 10; Babu J. OC. Day, 10; Babu 
Kalikumar Sur, 10; Narumal Thakordas, 11; Suma below 
Rs. 6 166; Total Rs. 1,113 —13 M. O, charges etc, Out 
of this sam of Rs. 11,00, the sams of R3. 500 and 
R». 600 are acknowledged in our issues of 25-8-27 
22-9-27 respectively, Total Rs. 1,404-4-0. 

Total of Navajivan List, Rs. 1,404-4-0; Total 
ofthe Sixth List, Rs. 53,454-11-8; Previous Total 
Rs. 3,73,613-8-3; Grand Total Rs. 4,28,462-7-11. 


and 
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Following is the full list of ‘Sums below Rs, 10’ 
of 8-9-27 under -date 26th to 


entered in issue 
29-P=27 : 

Miscellaneous collections. Nipani, Re, 8-11-35 Raghnu- 
nath Sahay Jaio, Shikerpur, 8-6-0; Satyadev, Shikarpur, 
Rs. 8; Pandit Udharam Vaidya, Tanjore, Rs, 7-6-0. 

Nathmalji Narsinhdasji, Vardha.-—Sadra—ZJoravarsinhji 
Varscda; Jesvantsinhji Renassn; Jasvantsinhji Tindoi; 
Vakhatsinhji Vadegam; Bapuji B. Daji; each contributing 
Ree T. 

T, A. Krishna Joshi & Bros, Tanjore, Rs. 6; W. D. 
Henny, Lahore, Rs. 6; Pandit Kanaiyalal Master, Kali- 
bavdi Digdhan, Rs. 6; Miscellaneous collections ( through 
Revchard Tuoljaram), Nipani, Rs. 5-83; Munshi 
Chhaganlal Shankarlal, Kalibavdi Digdhan, Rs. f-1-0. 

Below are names of those who have contributed Rs. 5 
each: Tiikamlal J, Parikh, Godhra; Tambri Antu, Vilaspuy; 
P. K. J. Algari Swami, Manambuchra; Ramratanlal, 
Magrayar; Bapusaheb Jaday, Gwalior; Lakshminarayan 
Kshatri, Akola; A, C. Pal, Simla; S. Ramachandra Aiyar, 
Tiruylungad; K. RR, Sheshaingraoc, Salem; Marilal 
Vishyanath, Ahmedabad; R. M. Mukherji, Calcutta; Lala 
Hiralalji, Bijnore; Lala Dalchandraji, Bijnore; Sakharam 
Shemkar, Vengurla; Ramachandra Gopal Sirdar, Vengurla.— 
Sadra ~ Chhotalal Keshavlal Jani; Suryasinbji Ramsinbji 
Mayaj; Himmatsinbji Hala; Dalpatsinbji Gabat; Gambbir- 
sinbji Malpur; Mulsinhji Majod; Digvijaysinhji Chandrani; 
Bhupatsinhji Vankauer; Devisinhji Methasara, —Lahore— 
Jagjivandas Gandadas Gandhi; J. R. Vyas; G. Shukle; 
M, P. Degai; Miskin; Bankar; Sorabji M. Bharuchs; Desai; 
R. A, Lakdawala; Ma:nilal Manekchand; N. RB. Haveliwala; 
B. J. Batliwala; T. N. Nishim; S, B. Kharas; Messrs. 
Dunichand & Sons; C. H. Patel; Pawnakumar; Kukumal; 
Das; A Gentleman. — Tanjore — S. Jagannath Daye; 8, 
Sadashiv Dave; B. Devshankar Bhatt; B. Shivshankar 
Bhatt; S. Venkateshia; B. Raman Joshi; R. Bhayavishankar 
Joshi; V. Kripashankar Bhatt; Dr, J; Tankar,— 
Sabarmati—Santckbaben M. Gandhi; Gangabshen Jhayeri; 
Raviibhai Nathabbai Patel—Kalibavdi State, Digahan— 
Trivedi Bi-davar Kanuga; Radhakrishna Mahedev -Sheth; 
Gitis Patel; Pandit Birayravji Daftedar. — Vardha — 
Basidas Lakshminarayen; Sitaram Halvai; Himmatlal Harakh- 
chand Shab; Jethalal Pitambar Darji; Chandulal Khem: 
chand Parivar. —Nipani— Bhaichend Fatehchand; Ganpat 
Chhaganlal Shah; Vakharia Ravechand Khemchand; Vishna 
Narayan Amle; Faiz Mohamedalli Abdulla, Rajaram 
Ghodichsnd Khatukvadkar; Revchard Tuljarem Shah; 
Khanderao Ratrao; Maharndraiya Shetti.— Marvad, 
Balotara — Sardarmal Pratapmals; Agarval Baldeydas 
Henumantdas; Chudigar Lalmohamed Yakubji. 

Miscellaneous Collections, Nipani, Rs. 4—13-6. 

Khemibsl Tavalagavala, Nipani; Captian Chodhari, Gwalior. 
__Balotra— Shah Othamal Khimrsj; Chhipa Daud Haji; 
Shah Himmatram Gudchard: Shah Girdharilal Kundanlal; 
Shuh Gulabehand Hajarimal; each contributing Rs, 4, 

Mallikarjan Theatre ( through Revchand Tuljaram ), 
Nipani, Rs. 8-14-9. 

M, O. Pal, Simla; Kanji Dosabhai Dary, Vardha; Rup- 
chand Mctichand Shah, Nipani.—Balotri—Shah Bhaniram 
Ramaprasad; Shah Bhnt ji Ladbiram; Shah Hajanmal 
Hastmal; Shah Kunpaji Bhimaji,—Sadra— Miss Pashpavati 
Thakor; Miss Sumangauri; Miss Komnadgauri, Miss 
Prafullabala Thskor; Suryakant Thakor; Hasilelel Kalyan 
das Thakor; Dalsukhrem Adityaram dveiie= Saare 
J. Ramchand Tauker N. Ramanath Pandit.—Kalibavdi 
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State—Chhoganlal Sutar, Dariavsiah Dhyansinh, Ganpat- 
sinh; each contributing Rs. 3. 

Jarusinh Avsati, Mandhar, Rs. 2-8-0. 

Below are names’ of those who have contributed 
Rs. 2 each: Vardha—Popatlal Harjivan Shab; Gajulal 
Kalad. — Nipani — Fulchand Champsi Sheh; Hidnaji 
Dahyarji Shah.—Balotri — Shah Chothmal Nathumal; 
Patel Kalidags Shanabhsi; Fejukhan Tehmadkhan; 
Miscelleneors ecllections ( through Mehta Ganpatchandji ); 
Mehtabchancji; Manchharamji Naib; Lela Kamataprasadyji; 
Shr.remji; Purohit Sardursobji; Chhipa Akberalli; Pansari 
Jamnadas Mukandas; Shankarlal Dssmem; Shah Gulab- 
chand Nayslmal; Soni Vireji Meghaji; Chhipa Umardia; 
Shah Jethmal Hastmal; Shah Shivdes Saremal; Chudigar 
Nabibaksh Abasalli; Chudigar Nathu Barkat; Shah 
Vachchharaj Vastiram; Shah Shriram MHajarima]; Shah 
Ramaji Santeni; Shah Chothms] Saremal; Shah Ramdayal 
Shrikrishna; Shah Vanechand Kesarimal; Shah Shermal 
Hastmal; Shah Ramnarayan Rajaram; Danti Fetehchand 
Bakshiram; Shah Javarmal Pannajal; Shah Khubchand 
Hastmal; Shah MHansraj Misrimal; Patvari Achaldas 
Kaluram; Shah Chotumal Vachchhsraj.—Asauda—Sri. 
Govindidevi; S:i. Mirajadevi; Anupsinh Chaudhari; M. Sinh 
Chaudhari; Khushalsiohj’; M. Fatehsinhjii— Vengurla — 
Bhaskar Lakshman Pandya; Vishnubhai Ramchandra 
Siney; Mahadey Gangaram Satya; Raghonath Sakharam.— 
Fatehgadh — Moti; Janardan Dhar.—Lahore—Dharamsinh- 
bhai; Hukumsinhbhai; D. L. Rode; A Jarthcsti gentlman; 
F. 8. Lilavals; D. T. Modi; E,. B, Sukhia.—Gwalior — 
Gordhanprased Kaushik; Pragchand Mota; Siteram Mayani. 
—Tapjore— T. B. Jayshankar Dave; S. Vyarktesh Harai; 
VY. Subbaraiya Bhatt; Adityaram Shukla; S. Keshiram 
Pandit. —Bomhay— Baijcath Kapoor; Bulakhidas; Dharma- 
murtilal Varma; A gentleman.—Kalibavdi State—Munnilal 
G. Doctor; Pandit Sitaram; Motisinh Inspector; Champalal 
Pajari; Kanaksinh; Rakhidarshan; Ratansinh Motidas; 
Shivabhai H, Patel, Sabarmati; Dukulram, Mandghar; 
Aunt of Lala Dalchandji, Haldavar. 

Lakshmichand Darji, Vardha, Rs. 1-4-0. 


Following persons have contributed Re. 1 each: 
Shah Nemchand Nathubhai, Vardha; Thekorpragad, 
Balarampur; R. Kalyansundaram, Canjeevaram; Nalinsen, 
Silchar.—Nipani—Gorlingapa Haveseti; Ishvarapa Kothi- 
vale; Virbhadrapa Kothivale; D.C. Dalal; Mimase Master; 
D. R, Majmundar; Remchandra Bapuchandre: Vishnu 
Keshay Godbole; Bhaichend Hirachand; Mahalingapa 
Sadlage; Ganpat Apariya Mekalki; Godhichand Balaram 
Sholapurkar; Chhaganchand Khushalchand Mehta;Malgande 
Patil Akolakar; Khimandar Shantspa Mirage; Jambapa 
Nilkanthapa Apte; Narayau Nagesh Mogle; Hirachand 
Ghadichand Shah; Gursidapa Nigapa Gadkari; Keshapa 
Maulapa Sedlage; Shivaya Shantaya Bindge; Balvant Bayaji 
Chauvan; Varudey Balapa Apte; Ramchandra Govind 
Kagvade; Vasudey Balkrishna Mirajkar; Maganlal Jethiram 
Kothari; Mahadevchand Kuberdas Mehta; Li'nchand Tulja- 
ram Mehta; Jivanbhai Adhikar; Manekchand Kamalchand; 
Ganpat Jivaraj Mehta; B. B, Nargandkar.—Balotra—Boda 
Ruprajji Saya:; Joshi Jeynarayenji; Babu Hiralalji; Babu 
Jethmalj*; Babu Tulsiramji; Vyas Rupramji; Proyat 
Shri Gopalji; Lla Munualelji; Maheshri Khubchand 


Mukandas; Shah Magoiram Vilasiram; Bhandari 
Parbhudan Ravidan; Shah Bbhurchand Udersm; Shah 
Vena Chamniram; Shah Radhakrishna Kundanmal; 


Shah Magniram Jamnadas; Darji Mulchand Sagarmal; 
Soni Shivnarayan Ramdatts; Soni Himmatram Hirelal; 
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Shah Gulsbchaud Ponamchand; Shah Bhegvandas Chunila); 
Sheh Hiralal Trikamdas; Dalal Kundanmal; Shah Mohanlal 
Vankidas; Shah Jasimal Hajarimal; Shah Shambbomal 
Bhagvandss; Sbah Varechand Viclicharej; Shab Chhcogalal 
Kesarima]; Sheh Chhogalel Parblu'al; Khatri Lakshmandas; 
Shah Vanechand Vastiram; Shah Sarangram Manmal; 
Sheth Dolatram Ramyash; Shah Amraji Chunila!; Danti 
Mé«n-hharam ‘Mukunéas; Soni Kaniram; Hanumandas 
Ruimal; Ramprasad Balkrishns; Thakar Sardarsinhji — 
Asauda — Hukuamsinb; Dayavarayan Sinh; Ramnarayausinhs 
Bhavukram; Haringsink; Sitaram Vamav; Mahsdev Tukaram. 
—Bon.bsy—Umioshankar; Prakashchandra; Baijnath prasad 
Varma; Redheshyam Gupte; Shardaprasad; Lala Madhuram; 
Vijaysinh; Mchanlal Khare. — Simla — R. M. Chandhari; 
P. L. Datta.—Lshore— Mohameddin; 8. Mobnidalli. — 
Tanjore — T. B. Rangnath Dave; L. Harishankar Bhatt; S. 
Harishankar Joshi; S. Krishraji Bhatt; G, Ramnath Par dya; 
K. Kumarswami; §. Ramachandra Dave; Balkrishna Shakla; 
Subadharvaci; R. Devsbarkar Bhat:; N. Nanushankar Dave; 
Trichi Subbraiya Dave; V. Shivshankar Handkar;. S. 
Bhavanishankar Dave; L. Lakshmibsi; Visalakshmi; R. 
Krishneji Pandya — Haldaur — Lala Pyarelalji; Tikaramji 
Bhatt; Lala Radhelslj'; Mahashaya Shriramji; Liladev'ji 
and Vidyadevij'; Makachaya Rajsinhj; Mahashaya Kanaiya- 
sinbji; Pyerelalji Soni; Divansinhji; Lala Navnitlalji— 
Kalibavdi State —Chhotalal Sheth; Sutalal Sheth; Shivdasi 
Balvansi Thakar; Bhagvat Constab’e; Chhediprasad Dafedar; 
Babu Constable; Harsinh Jalam; Safu Constable; 
Harfal Narsicb; Harmatkhan Nathekhan; Goral 
Gisakumar; Dhannava Salam Bhilala; Jmama Dula 
Luhar; Jankilal Patvari; Fakirchand Ranachand Kumer; 
Bhagvanprasad Patvar’; Gumansinh Havaldar; Balvantsinb; 
Isufalli Vhors; Motilal Patvari; Ajmhikhenva Samantkhan. 

Maluina Dungarpal (thrcugh MReychand To'jaram), 
Nipani, Re. 0-10-6. 


8. Sioh, Simla; Shivprasad, Mandhar; A. Venkat 
Behrampur City; Lodha  Karanrajji, § Balotra; 
Kalla Champalalji, Balotra — Venrgurla — Remkant 
Vaman, Dattaram Ankush; Purushcttem Ramchandra 


Sample; Mahadev Bavaji Menkar; Dattatraya Mahadey 
Panolkar; Yashvant Gejanan Pandit.—Tanjore—B. Sadashiv 
Bhatt; T. R. Krishnaji Dave.—Kalibavdi State—IJndre- 
sinhji Mofedar Chhitr!; Amarioh; Kishansinb; Kanaiyalal 
Chhotalal Sheth; Amrit Pijara; Febru Bhilala; Bhimia 
Bhilala; Hemarsinh Mafidar; Baj Bkiisle; Keharava 
Mena Bhilals; Kaliava Sed Bhilala; Manga Bhilala, 
Bhavanava Chhidpia; Tejiava Ana Bhilala; Chhitar 
Bhilala Vejpura; each contributirg Re. 0-8-0, 

A Brahman widow, Haldeur, Re. 0-6-0. 

Mahavirprasad, Bombay. — Asauda — Lakshmichand; 
Pandit Murarilal—Mondhar—Khu!ursm; Ramlal; Ganeshdas; 
~—Tarjore—Vishvanath Tankar; T. K. Harishankar; 
S. Annabkett.—Kalibavdi State—Joravariiah; Chunilal 
Teba; Vasantilal Brahmen; Gnepdava Nana Bhilala; Raman 
Bania Gujve; Sekh Daya Madhava Bhilals; Ugarya Mohan 
Bhilala; Geliava Fata Bhilala; Livaji Pratsp Bhilala; 
Kaliava Bhilia Bhilala; Menaya Snukia Bhilals; Gangaram 
Halv..”; each contributing Re. 0-4-0, 

A Brahman widow, Haldaur, Re. 0-2-0; Meve Bhubani, 
Hal¢aur, Re, 0-2-0; L.-Lakshmishankar Bhatt, Tanjore, 
Re. 0-2-0. Tota! R:. 910-2-3, 

The Gujarat Provircial Congress Committee have 
received Rs. 4,37,591-9-6 up to the evening of 17th 
October, 1927, 
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The Coimbatore Speech 


[ I reproduce below important portions from Gandhiji’s 


speech at Coimbatore. M. D.] 
Was It a Failure ? 
I will take up first of ell the Municipal address. 


My sincere thsnks are due to the Muvicipality for not 
only expressing their sentiments frankly, courteously 
ard firmly but also for reminding me of the address 
which the Municipality gave me when I paid my last 
visit to Coimbatore. Throughcut my life I have gained 
more from my critic friends than from my admirers, 
especially when the criticism was made in courteous 
and friendly language as the present one is. The first 
address I had ihe horonr of receiving from _ this 
Municipality questicned the utility of non-co-operation 


especially regardirg schools and public services. Many 
important and some of them psinful events have 
happened since ihe birth of non-co-operation. J had 


two yesrs of prayerful contemplation over the advice 
that I tendered the country for the first time in 1921. 
} have read and read with careful attention and open 
mind almost everything that has been written against 
non-co-operation, and as a result of my observation I am 
able to inform you, that not only have I not changed 
the views that I held in 1921 end that I expressed 
when I had the honour of meeting you last, bnt have 
been confirmed move and more in those views. It is 
my bumble opinion, that within the last two genera- 
tions our country has not gained as much as it has 
gained since the advent of non-violent romco-operation. 
I entertsin no doubt whatever as to the verdict of 
history upon non-violent ncn-co-operaiior. It is also 
my ceriain belief, that every student who left his schecl 
or college or every Government servant who Jeft what 
pastes as public services has gaired immesesurably 
and lost rothing by havirg done so. That public 
services in spite of nox-cc-operation have not been 
abandoned, that Goverrment fchools have not been 
abandored by our boys is no demonstiation whatsoever 
cf the failure of my dcctiire, even as becaute men 
end women are not all votaries of truth, t1uth cannot 
be challenged as to its cficecy or souncness. But I 
want to go a step further ard tell you, that he who 
wishes to siudy carefully ard impartially currert events 
will find emple tetimony, that several Government 
gervebts who left their jobs end several sindenis who 
left their schools are givirg a gocd sccount of them- 
selver. Js it a small thirg that millions of people rose 
to a man as if by moegic cre fine morning under the 
spell cf nor-co-cperaticn? If cc-operaticn is a duty, 
I hold that non-cc-operaticn also under certain condi- 
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tions is equally a duty. I go further and contend, that 
if this country of ours is to gain its freedom by non- 
violent means, there is no other means open but for 
us £0me day to take up non-cc-operation. Believe 
me, that if todey I do not telk of non-violent non-co- 
Operation, it is not becavse my faith is not burning as 
brightly as ever, but because as a practical man I do 
not find the atmosphere for working out that creed. 


I must not weary you with my arguments about my 
belief. 


‘The Law of Our Being’ 


The present address of the Municipality in courteous 
but firm language enters a protest against the views that 
I have been expresting about Varnashrama Dharma. 
The signatories or framers of the address seem io me 
to regard Varnashrama Dharma as an vnmitigated evil. 
I venture to re-sffirm my belief, that Varnashrama 
Dharma is not oply not an unmitigated evil, but it is 
ove of the foundations on which Hinduism is bnilt, In 
my humble opinion the framers of the address have 
mistaken the shadow for the gubstance. Instead of 
making, in my humble opinion, this serious blunder, if 
they invited me to join them in a crusade against the 
travesty that passes for Varnashrama Dharma, they 
would have found me enrolling myself as a volunteer 
under their banner. I hold it as a law of our being 
and whether we know such laws of our being or 
whether we do not, we have to obey them even as 
our forefathers cheyed the law of gravitaticn before it 
was discovered by a master mind. Natnre’s laws are 
inexorable. We may not disobey them and escape 
punishment. The conviction is daily forcing itself upon 
me that this India of ours and the rest of the world are 
suffering because of our breach of the law of Varnashrama 
Dharma. If Hinduism tcday seems to me to be in a 
fallen state, it is not because of Varnaskrama Dharma, but 
because cf its wilful disobedience of that Dharma. 
Varnashrama Dharma defines man’s wission on this 
earth. He is not born day after day to explore avenues 
for amarsing riches and to explore different means of 
livelihood; on the contrary man is borr in order that 
he may utilise every atcm of his energy for the purpose 
of knowing his Maker. It restricts him, therefore, for 
the purpose of holding body ard sonl together, to the 
occupation of his forefathers. That and nothirg more 
or nothing less is Varnashrama Dharma, acd it is not 
possible nor desirable nor necessary, that I should 
ignore Varna Dharma because the mejority of 
Hindus seem to deny it in their lives. Thus conceived 
Varnashrama Dharma has nothing in common with 
castes as we know them to-day. Varna Dharma there: 
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fore can never mean ard has never tolerated pntoucha- 
bility. Varna Dharma therefore has no idea cf 
superiority or irferiority. Because mapy pecple or 
millions of people take the nsme of Ged in vain and 


even insult God and man in the name of God Himself, 
shall we disown our God ard find arother name for 


Him? I therefore invite respectfully the fremers of 
the address and the audience to join me in a crusade 
against ihe spectre of carte and the cutse of untouch- 
ability, and I promire that if you join me in this 
crusade, you will find at the end of it that there is 
nothing to fight against in Hinduism. I have been 
prayerfolly studying the great Nor-Brahmen and 
Brahman question which has been agitating so many 
able men in the South and I am daily driven to the 
conclusion that the questicn, in so far as it is a Non- 


Brehman question, is a phase of the battle against: 


untouchability. . . . 
The Real Lead 


I now take up the Congress address. ‘The Congress 
address invites me to take the leed again. Evidently 
they stiJl have a lingering faith in the programme of 
1920. Lot them understand that I have never given. 
up the lead. I am still leadipg, still wooing, but what 
shall I do if I do not find followers? But there is a 
better answer than I have given you. Let me tell you 
what I mean by leading. I made statements even 
before I went to jail, that the only Jead that could be 
given to the country by a man with nor-violerce as 
his creed is to finish» the cOastructive pregramme of 
the Congress. The most effective programme of the 
Congress is the meesage of the spinning wheel, ard with 
the consent and permission of the Congress duly given 
to me I am leading in that constructive programme 
as President of the All-India Spinners’ Asscciation. 
And the Spinners’ Association is the creature of the 
Congress, a creature that works by dint of perseverance 
and systemat‘io cfforts ultimately to absorb the creator 
itself. Those who have real belief in the efficacy of 
non-vidlence for obtaining the freedom of their country 
cannot but believe ia Khadi and put their shorlder to 
the wheel so that it may become universal in this 
country. They would talk of no other lead before this 
becemes an acccmplished fact, If any one asks me for 
a lead and ignores the lead I am really giving, I really 
wonder whether the questioner has understood the im- 
plications of the struggle or of non-violence. Remember 
that the Spinners’ Association which is,designed to serve 
300 millions of peosle including the poorest invokes and 
requires the greatest administrative skill ard the widest 
possible platform. Remember that it requires for its 
success On the part of the workers ceaseless watch, 
ceaseless perseverunce, irdcmitable faith in the face of 
steers, in the face of opposition, in the face of malicions 
misreprerentations. It requires cn the part of the workers 
an amount of racrifice unexciting and sustained beyood 
compare, and if God helps India to ron an organisaticn 
of this character and carry its work to the remotest 
vi'lage, we can imagive that with that one thing 
‘accomplished very little will remain to be done io 
make this land free, I have a growing faith in the 
capacity of India to retpord to this ¢ffort, and whether 
you thare my views about non-co-operation, Varnashrama 
Dharma and many other things in which I dabble, I 
ask you all to work for Daridranarayan, 
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A Good Servant Gone 


It was in 1921 at Bezwada, that at a great ladies’ 
meetirg I raw the crly Kbaddar-clad girl pretent 
there taking charge cf the meeting, keeping order, and 
moving about with energy and decision. She was the 
first to give vp, so far as I can remember, all her rich 
ornamentr, bengles anda heavy gold chair. “ Have 
you got the permission of your parents?” I asked 
her, 98 the was delivering all the ornaments to me. 
“My parenis do not interfere with me and they let ii 
do as I like,” she replied. Avnapurna Devi spoke 
Evglish fluently, She had received her education at 
Bethune College in Calcutta. She went ont amongst 
the huge mass of ‘adies for collections and brenght 
orpatnents and morey. Ever since then she kept her- 
self in touch with the movement—in fact dedicated 
herself to it. She was captain of lady volunteers at 
Ccconada, and many have descr:2d in glowing terms 
her wenderfcl work at the time. Unfortunately even 
at this time she was not in robust health. She was 
married to Sjt. Magunti Bapi Needu B.Sc. Whilst at 
Coimbatore I suddenly received a telegram several days. 
after her death that she was no more. And now I 
have a letter {rom Sjt.Needu from which I take the 
following extracts: 


“At Jast the expected blow has fallen. 

my misfortune, that my first letter should carry 
the shecking news of the premature death of your 
favourite worker ard my partrer Anrapurne. When 
we both paid our respectful visit to you at 
Shrinivasa Iyergar’s house, during your last Madras 
tour, I distinctly remember you atked me to keep 
you in touch about her health and advised me to 
send her to Ahmedabad for treatment. But I did 
not like to worry you abcut her health. Your 
instructidns {0 us, to me to be her best nurse, to 
her to keep her courage and take particular care 
of her health, we implicitly followed. What was 
humanly possible I did but in vain. 


“Jn her yeu find cre of the typ'cal wrecks of 
your ron-cocpe:a‘ion movement. She gave her all 
to the country — her jewels, even her wedding ricg 
which I presented after my return — marriage 
property, best clothes, fine fashions, literary pursuits, 
her health and now her life. 

“Tt was her implicit faith in you that made 
her blirdly follow your Health Guide. Under 
your unbalanced fruit diet which she -eligiously 
followed for six months, her heslthy constituticn 
began to break down never to recover. 


‘* Mahatmaji, I cannot be fo cruel as to accuse 
you, but I am merely stating the fact. She much 
neglected her health during her propaganda work 
in the N.-C.-O. movement. It was too late when she 
realised her sin which cost her her life. You wrote 
in one letter to her: ‘I knew always that you would 
most zealously work for Khaddar.’ Yes, she did 
most zealously work for Khaddar. After my reiurn 
from the United States, the first request she made 
to me, falling at my feet, was to promise to wear 
Khaddar. My suits, shirts, shorts and other foreign 
clothes no more I could claim as my own. I was 
rot even allowed to find place for them in her 
home at E'lore. In one of her Amenican letters, 
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She mentioned her vow to boycott foreign cloth 

and her resolve to stick to Khaddar for life. She 

did succeed. It is now left for me to respect the 

other half of the vow. She did not leave Khaddar 

even when she was literally reduced to mere rkia 
ard bone with bed sores caused by thick Khaddar 
saris. She was forturate to be cremated with 

Khaddar on (as is the custom in my comrunrity ). 

Perhaps she was anxious to intrcduce it in the 

other world too! 

“Her message on the eve of my departure to 
U. §. A. was, ‘ You msy even forget me; but never 
forget your mother country.’ Cnce rhe was 
remarking to me, that if at all she bad avy degire to get 
rid cf her chronic illners, it was for the country’s 
cause, not for her husband’s service. It is this 
ambition that gave her will to live for months when 
we all gave up hope. Tothe end she was hopefu’; even 
at the last moment, on getiing conciousness after 
injections, she was challergirg the doctor that she 
would live, never die. She did Jive to die and did 
to live for the country. 

“ Her unpublished works on women, translations 
of Ramakrishna’s teachings from Bergali and some 
of her letters we mean givirg due publicity to. 

‘Our little Jhansi, pet name after Jhansi 
* Lakehmibai,’ is our cnly comfort and hope. She 
expected that her arrival would bring a sadical 
change in her health. It did brirg a permareat 
chasge resulting in her departure. 

23rd October, the coming Sunday, is her 
Shraddha day, when a memorial service will be held, 
readicgs frcm her bocks ard letters will be presented 
to her friends. Anu np-tc-date national ivstitution for 
women was her ideal. To fulfil it, a memorial 
committee consisting of men of light and leading 
will be formed. Can we include your name in the 
abuye ccmmittee? Pray send your blessirgs and 
consent by the 20thirstant at least. 

“Such a faithful f.llower you will miss. Such 
an ideal partner I have lost. My better half has 
left her other half dejected, depressed, detached, 
never adequately to fill the gap left by her.” 

It is true, indeed, that I have lost more than a 
devoted follower. I feel like having Icst cne of my 
many daughters whom I have the good fortnne to own 
throughout India. And she was among the tery best 
cf there. She never wavered in her faith and worked 
without «xpectaticn of pra‘se or reward. I wish that 
mapy wives will acquire, by their purity and single- 
minded devotion, the gentle bat ccmmandirg influence 
Anneparna Devi acquired vver her husband. T sppreciate 
his mld rebuke to me for Aurapurna Devi havirg worn 
her body out in pursuit of the service of the Motherlane. 
I doubt not that many youpg men and ycung women 
will have to imitate this good wcman ard die martyrs 
io duty before India beccmes once more holy and 
free a8 millions bilieve her to have been in ancient 
timer. 


I have not been able to respond to the request to 
serve on the ccmmittee referred to in the foregoing 


extracts. For I Lave many interests, and I could not 
cope with the burden of being a member cf hundreds 


of committees. I have never believed in becoming 
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merely an ornamental member cf any committee 
or belonging to it for the sake of lending my name. 
That there should be a local memorial t2 perpatuate 
the memory of one so brave, pure and patriotic like 
Annapurna Devi I have co donbt. But the best 
memorial would be for her worthy husband ‘o follow 
in the foot-steps of his wife,and perperuate her memory 
by finding his lost partner in the country’s cause. For 
accordirg to his own testimony Annapurna Devi hed 
already lost herself in that cause. 


M. K. G. 


SS 


A Worthy Example 

The Vice-Chairman of the Monicipality of Chanda 
(C. P.) writes as follows: 

“This is the first Monicipality in Central 
Provinces end berar to exempt Khadi from yayment 
of ociroi. Over and absve this, from 1922 it has 
been regularly making an annual grant of Re. 500 
for Khadi work which is being utilised for main- 
taining a Shuddba Khadi Karyalaya’ here. This 
Karyalaya has now been affiliated to the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. The yarn produced in it has 
been found to be the best in Maharashtra, with regard 
to its ceunt, evenress ard strergth. Since 1922 
the Municipality has been employing, for all its 
parpores, exclusively Kbadi manovfactured in the 
‘Chanda Khadi Karyalaye.’ It is now considering 
a echeme for intioducing Khadi in its echoels.” 
The resolution referred to reads: 

‘“ Rerolved that all the hard-pan ard hand-woven 
Khedi cert fied for its gennineness by tke All-India 
Spinvers’ Aescciation be exempted from psyment of 
cetroi duty.” 

This is an example worthy of imitation by every 
Mucicipality. The Khadi work by this Municipality is 
no rew love bet it is well tried. It kas eurvived the 
vicissitudes threvgh which the other Manicipalitier, 
large and small, have passed, and it has grown from 
year to year. The Municipa'ity has been able to achieve 
this stcces because mapy of its members not only 
believe in the meesage of the wheel but redtco their 
belief into practice in their own lives. The evolution 
of Kkadi in this Municipality has been natural in its 
stages. It ccmmerced with a menetary grant, then 
they introdtced Khadi uniform for its servants. This 
hes been followed up by the removal of octroi duty 
on Khadi, ard it now prcposes 1o intrcduce spinning 
in its tchoolr. I hope that tke introduction cf 
spinnirg in the tchocls will be carried cut in a 
tcientific spirit, and that boys and giris will be induced 
to wear Khbadi before they are called upon to spin, ard 
will be told why they should spin rather than do ary 
mannal work. I suggest, 100, that tke spinning will 
be on the fakli ard rot on the wheel. Those boys 
who shew great aptitude and take a keen interest in 
spinnirg mey be supp'ied with spinning wheels as ‘oans 
to be worked rot in the echvols but in their homer, 
the wheels t) be their property if they show continuons 
work for a pericd of one year. Both boys and girls 
should also be taught cardirg before they begin to 
ep'n, and their work should be tesied daily ard tabulated 
from time to time. 

M. KG 
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Profitable Cotton Cultivation 
( By M. K. Gandht ) 

A correspordent suggests that ihere should be a 
widespread movemert to induce cotton cultivators to 
store a quantity of cotton for themselves to be converted 
into handspun yarn and finally into Khadi for their 
cwn use. He also suggests that in non-cotton areas 
individual pearents shcvld be encouraged t0 grow 
enough cotton as they grow vegetables for their own 
requirements. The correspondent contends that if this 
becomes popolar, it will cheapen Khadi for the 
peasantry. He says that in some parts cf the South 
before the Khadi movement came there were 
cultivators who followed this method. The correspondent 
thinks that Indien states are best able to promote 
this kind of cultivation of cotton. 

There is much force in the correspondent’s suggestion. 
The experiment of inducing cotton cultivators to retain 
sufficient cotton for their own needs is being tried in 
Bijolia (Rajputana ), Bardoli and Kathiawad. But it 
has been found difficult in Kathiawad for the cultivators 


to resist the temptation of selling stored cotton when - 


prices ruled high, This is not pcssible, until the 
cultivators appreciate the ecorcmics of Khadi, ard the 
fact that labour spent upon cotton during their leisure 
hours in subjecting it to the processes antecedent to 
weaving will bring about the same result that they 
achieve by selling cotton at a high price, ard will in 
addition free themselves from the clutches of the 
speculator. This means that the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion will have to educate the cultivators in the economics 
of Khadi. There is no doubt that in order to overtake 
all the branches of Khadi work it is necessary for 
Khadi workers to come in close tcuch with the cotton 
growers, becanse even for buying cotton for the 
mannfactnre of Khadi for town consumption, it would 
be necessary to ccme in touch with the cotton growers, 
and buy from them direct instead cf buyirg in the 
the market as is being done at present. If we would 
be independent of the speculator and the fluctuations 
of the cotton market ard stabilize the price of Khadi, 
we shall have to come in tonch with the cvltivator 
and induce him to deal with us directly. The greater 
the progress of Khadi the more shall we find that 
our methods have to be far different from those hitherto 
adopted by the commercial world, which believes in 
selling at the highest price obtairable and buying at 
the cheapest rate possible. The world commerce at 
the present moment is not based vpon equitable 
considerations. Its maxim is, ‘Buyers beware.’ The 
maxim of Khadi economics is, ‘Equity for all.’ It 
therefore rules out the prerent rovl-killirg competitive 
method. Khadi econcmics are cesigred in the interest 
of the poorest ard the helpless, ard Khadi will he 
successful only to the extent that ihe workers permeate 
the masses ard ctmmard their confidence. And tke 
only way of commanding their confidence is doing 
selfless work among them. 

The correspondent’s suggestion that the Indian 
states are more fortunately placed in fhe wmafter of 
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storing cctton by cotton cultivators and growing 
erough for home corsumption by other cultivators 16 
no doubt true. The qvesiion however is, ‘ Who will 
bell the cat?’ The majority of the states are little 
concerned with the welfere of the pearantry Their 
aim ip life for the present mement seems to be to 
incresse their revenve ss much as pofsibie and at apy 
cost, and to spend the largest part of it for their own 
pleasures. Moreover they like other capitalists have 
little faith in Khadi cconomics. A very cautious 
experiment is now being tried, in Mysore, of firding 
out the possibilities of the spirping wheel #8 a village 
industry. One may hope that if that experiment i8 
tried scientifically and patiertly and is fourd to 
succeed, it weuld p:ove infectious. 


Removing Untouchability 
Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni in a letter 
10th September rays: 

“Last week, my brother and I, helped by 8 
band of young men, euccessfully orgauised, against 
many and unexpected difficulties, a Gu aaa s 
manera (7% € real all-inclusive Ganapati festival ), 
so called because we included the ‘ untouchables ° 
along with the other Hindus in our programme of 
processions, puja, bhajan, arati, kirtan, purana 
reading and lastly a drama specially got written 
and staged twice during the festival. The drama 
is based on the real experience of the depressed- 
class member of our District Schcol Beard, who 
was refused admission into a schcol housed in a temple 
in a neighbouring village, vhile his Muralman fellow 
member and companion was admitted to inspect the 
school! Could you believe it? —It was some of our 
own people (Hirdu touch-me-nots ) who tried to 
prevent the performance of the drama by setting up 
the local Muslims to petition io the authorities that 
the drama should be probibiied on the ( totally 
falce ) grevrd that it was anti-Muslim. Could our 
people’s cpprsition to a vital reform in our own 
community take a more svicidel ccurse than this? 


But thank Reason ard Justice, their atten pts came 
to naught ! 
“With the help cf Chitre Shastri of Poona 


( President cf the Meharashtra Hindu Sabha ) specially 

invited here for the purpose, we formed a local branch 

of the Hindu Sabba, with the object in particular 

of combating untouchability ard securirg admistion 

io tke ‘untouchables’ into cur public temples.” 

The opposition, and the manner of it, from the 
*touch-me-nots’ as Sjt. Nadkarni calJs the telf-styled 
orthcdox Hindus, to the presence of the ¢o0-called 


from Karwar dated 


untouchables at the innccent performarce organised by 


the refcrmers does nct reflect any credit on them or 
their Hirduirm, and it shows the lengths to which blind 
orthodcxy will go under the facred name of religion. I 
congratulate Sjt. Nadkarni erd his frierds upon their 
havirg succestfuly taken the untonchable friends in 
their prccession ard admitted them to their theatrical 
performance. The only way to get rid of untouchability 
is for every refermer to do some stch_ constructive 
work, ke it ever £0 small, cn bebalf of the suppressed 
classes ard by gentleness combined with firmness 
break down the donble wall cf soperstition and 
prejudice. I hope that the reformers of Karvar will 
succeed in their efforts to gain for the untouchables 
admission to the temples. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXIII 


A Peep into the Household 

We have seen in a previous ch»pter that though 
the expenses cf the hovsehold were heavy, the tendency 
tcwards simplicity began in Durbav. But the Johannee- 
burg house came in for mach more overhauling in the 
light of the Ruskin teaching. 

I introduced as much simplicity as was pcrsible in a 
barrister’s houre. It was imporsible to do without a 
certain amount of furviture. The charge was more 
internal than exterral. The liking for doing personally 
all the physical labour ircreased. I therefore began to 
bring my children aleo under that discipline. 

Instead of buying baker's bread, we began {o prepare 
unleavened wholemeal bread at bome according to Kuhne’s 
recipe. Common mill flour was no good for this, and 
the use of handground flour, it was thought, would 
ensure more simplicity, health and econcmy. So I 
purchased a hard-mill for £47. The iron wheel was 
too heavy to be tackled by one man, and easy to be 
maraged by two. Polak ard I and the children mainly 
worked at it. Mre. Gandhi also cccasionslly lent a 
hand, though the grinding hour was her usual time for 
beginnirg kitchen work. Mrs. Polak sow joined us on 
her arrival. The grirding proved a very beneficial 
exercise for the children. Neither this nor any other 
work was ever imposed on them, but it was a pastime 
to them to ccme and lend a hard, and they were at 
liberty to bresk cff whenever tired. But all the children 
including those whcm I shall have occasion to introduce 
later, somehow, generally never feiled me. Not that 
I had no laggards at al], but mcst did their work cheer- 
fully enovgh. I can recall few youngsters in thcee 
days fighting shy of work cr pleeding fatigue. 

We had engeged a rervart to lcok after the house. 
He lived with us as a member cf the family, and the 
children used to help him in his work. The Municipal 
sweeper removed the nightsoil, but we personally 
attended to the cleaving of the closet instead of asking 
or expecting the servant to do it. This proved a good 
trainirg for the childrer. The result was that none of 
my sons developed any aversicn for tcavengers work, 
and ibey ratuyelly got a good gionrdirg in gererel 
sanitaticn. There was hardly ery illness in the home 
at Jcharresburg but wherever there was any, the 
nurticg was willirgly done by the children. I will 
not tay that I was indifferent to their literary 
ecucaticn, but I certainJy did not hesitate to sacrifice 
it. My sors have therefore some reason for a grievarce 
against me. Indeed they have cecasionally given 


expression to it, and I must plead guilty to a certain 
extent. The desire to give them a literary education 


was there. I even endeavoured to give it myself, but 
every pow and then there was scme hitch or other. 
As 1 had made no other arrargement for their private 
tuition, I used to get them to walk with me daily to 
the cffice and back home,—a distance of ebout 5 miles 
in all. This gave them and me ao fare amount of 
exercise. I tried 10 instruct them by conversaticns 
during these walks, if there was no one else claiming 
my stteotion, Ail oty childedd, excspving tits didegt, 


Harilal, who had stayed away in India, were brought 
up in Joha: nesborg in this manrer. Had I been able 
to devote at least an hour to their literary education 
with strict regularity, I should haye given them, in 
my Opnion, en ideal education. But it has been their 
as also my regret that I failed to ensure them enovgh 
literary training. The eldest son kas often given vent 
to his distrees privately before me snd publicly in the 
presr, the other sors have generously forgiven the 
failure as unavoideble. I am rot heartbroken over it, 
ard the regret if amy is that I did not prove an ideal 
father. But I hold that I racrificed their literary 
training to what I genuinely, though may be wrongly, 
kelieved to be service to the ccmmunity. I am quite 
clear that I have not been neglectful in doing what- 
ever wes needful for building up their character, and 
I believe it is the bourden duty of every parent to 
provide for it properly. Whenever, in spite of my 
endeavour, my scus have been fcund wanting, it is my 
certain conviction that they kave reflected not want 
of care on my part but the defects of both of their 
parents. 

Children inherit the qualities of the parents, ro lees 
than their physical features. Epvironmerts do play an 
importent part, but the origiral capital con which a 
child starts in life is inherited from its ancestors. I have 
also seen children successfully surmountirg the effects 
cf an evil inheritance. That is due to purity being an 
inherent attribute of the scnl. 

Polak ard I had often very heated discussions about 
the desirability or otherwise of giving ihese children an 
Erglish education. It has slways been my ccnriction 
that Indian parents, who train their children in thinking 
and talkirg in Erglith frcm their infancy, betray their 
children and their country. They deprive them of the 
Fpiritual ard sccial heritege cf the nation, ard render 
them to that extent uorfit for tke cervice of the country, 
Having these ccnvictions, I msde a pcint of always 
talking to my children in Gojarati. Polek rever liked 
this. He thought I was epoilirg their fotme. He 
contended with ali the vigour and love at his command 
that if children were to learn a univerral language 
like English from their infancy, they would easily gain 
considerable advazce cver cthers in the race of life. 
He failed to corvirce me. I do not now remember 
Whether I ccnvinccd him cf tke ecorreciness of my 
attitude, cr whether he gave me up as ioo obstirate, 
This happered about tnerty years ego, ard my con- 
victions have cnly deepened with my experience. And 
though my sons have suffered for want of {ull literary 
education, the knowledge of the vernacular that they 
naturally acquired has been all to their and the country’s 
good, inasmuch as they do rot appear the foreigners 
they would otherwise have been. They naturally 
became bilingual, speakirg ard writing English with 
fair ease, beeause cf daily centact with a large cirele 
of Erglith friends, snd because cf their stay in a 
country where Erglsh was the lunguag; chiefly 
spoken. 

(Trenalated from Navejiven by M.D. } 


Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 

18th October—Ernakulam, Res. 9,254-15—4 (in- 
cluding state purse and students’ purse); 
Cochin, Rs. 1,436-8-3, 

14h Octcber—Ollur, Res. 345-12-0; Trichur, 
Re. 1.912-3-5 ‘including students’ purte avd 
yeemmbur Nambudripad’s purse of Res. 540). 

15h October—Palgbat, Rs. 2.236-2-7 (inclad- 
ing Ezuva furse Res. 300 and Shabari 
Ashram Rs. 314-1-9)., 

16th Octoher—Coimbatore, Re. 4,720-15-9 (in- 
cluding auction prececds ard Peelamedu 
students’ purse). 

18th October—Polrchi, Rs. 2,574-3-6. Addi- 
tional amount from Ticnevelly, Re. 1,€00. 


Cochin State 


«“ Where darkners visible reigrs supreme, what is 
the use of my fixirg the extent of that darkness? 
I confers that there has been great amelioration cf the 
lot of the untorckables during x.ecent years in this 
state. L reccgnise alzo that there is a desire on the 
part of His Highness, as also his Cfficials, to accelerate 
the rate of the pregress in this direction. It gave me 
great joy to find that one member cf the royal house- 
bold was engaged jin corductirg an irstituticn for 
Palaya brethren. But it is impossible for me to be 
satisfied with this progress, and I would like His 
Highness tte Mabarsja and his officials to share with 
me the impatierce over this age-Jong wreng. As ruler 
of the state His Highness may measure ihe progress 
of his state with a little foot-rule and be satisfied. 
But as a custodian of the fair name of religion ss he 
must be, a8 every Hinda must be, he must not be 
patient with this great wrorg which is corroding the 
heart of Hinduism.” 


I take this extract from Gandhiji’s speech at 
Exrakulam to show that in Cocbin also he was faced 
with the rame problem as in Travancore. The eppeal 
to the Mabareja in the public speech wes ccmbined 
with a more fervent private eppes] to bis Consort who 
yas kind encugh to pay Gardhiji a visit, ard both ihe 
appeals were infpired by the very warm welcome that 
both the ttaie ard the people accorded to him, and 
tke generous hcspitality extended to him by the state 
throughcut his stsy. The state Dewan met him with 
a welocme mestage fiom the Maharaja who was ailing, 
erd with Re.o00 ficm the state trea ury as a token 
of the sympatby of the state for Khadi. The Maharani 
came with a gift cf Rr.300 from her daughter 
who is studyirg in Englard, and she bad her yarn as 
wel] as her own yarn to prerent. With her came 
ato'her member of the bonsehold who is a habitual 
wearer of Khadj and a regular spiorer tcv. It is ngt 
eur prisit g that uncer there favourable auspices we 
fourd in Ccchin senethirg like a Khadi atmosphere. 
Quite a numter ot Indies cane curing the day, some 
cf them teschers of eckools, one of them holding a 
respcnsible <ffice in ihe state hospital, and 
a Labitual ‘pincer, and almost all of them hsbitnal 
Khadi wearers. The sttdents— and there were mapy 
hurdreds, teveral gitltchcols havirg more than 700 
popile—have caturally caught come of the atmosphere 
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and they gave a purse of over Re. 500 end had ibe 
public meeting in their own college compound. The 
response to the appeal for ornaments from the lady 
students was as hearty as it wes epontaneous. Thus 
though the public purse was meagre, the younger 
generation move then compensated for it. It is to 
this enlightened audierce that Gandbiji appealed to 
cooperate with tbe state in the removal of the curse 
of untovchsbility: “In fair weather a ceptsin would 
be justified in leisurely tailing alorg at a moderate 
pace, and feel that in the time io come he will resch 
the gcal. But their barque of Hinduism is todsy railing 
in essentially foul and stormy weather. In common 
with other religions of the world it is also in the 
meltirg pot. The world’s eyes are centred upon India’s 
milliors of Hindus. They are eagerly waiting 10 se 
how we Hindus solve this question, avd in this stormy 
weather it seems to me that it is folly to be tatisfied 
with sore little prcgress that we might be makirg. 
If we want to cvertake the storm which is abcut to 
buist cn us, we must take bolder riks and sail full 
steam ahesd. It is impossible to wait and weigh in 
golden scales the rentiments of prejudice ard super- 
stition that have gathered round the priests who are 
corsidered to be custodians of Hinduism. In the 
face of the evil which every one seems to recognise 
it is not possible to wait till the superstitions and 
prejudices have given way.” 

In Trichur, too, the students had a purge of over 
Rs. 560, and the Vivekodaya boys’ and girls’ schocls 
had a monster fpinning demonstration of about a 
thousand children spinpiog cn their taklis or wheelr, 
the boys presenting Gardhiji with two hundred thousand 
yards of yarn end the girls one hurdred thousand. It 
wes gcod so far as it went, but the way in which the 
whole thing was being done did no credit either to the 
school or the state which had made spinning compul- 
sory in all its schools for some time. Two and a half 
years 2go we had the cccasion to visit the same echcol, 
and the spinning demonstraticn they gave this time 
was pO improvement on the one they gave then, and 
Khadi was a8 corsp'cuous by its absence now as at 
the time of our first visit, One could not help feelirg 
that here, as in mery fleces, it was the letter that 
was being worshipped to the utter neglect cf the spirit. 
The best part of the speech at Trichur was therefore 
devoted to the darger cf enthusiasts makirg spinning 
unpopular by tryirg to push it forward without knowing 
either the spirit of spinning or the technique of it, and 
was a warning againtt their mishandling a precious 
thing. He advired the state anthorities lo give 
more serious attention to the subject and to teke a 
leaf cut cf the beck of Shrimati Anatuyaben’s experi- 
ment with the labour schools in Ahmedabad. ‘I simply 
tell you,’ said he, ‘seeing tbat you are conductirg a 
great experiment, to hasrdle it scientifically and 
rkilfally, end if you have some cf the faith in epirnirg 
that I have, it is absolutely necessary for you io 
tempt the boys ard girls to wear Khedi. I ask you 
to understand me when Ef fay that the reality of the 
experiment disappears immed‘ate!y you acknowledge that 
boys dv not wear Khadi.” 

But he could not leave the boys without equally 
emphatic advice about the building up of character. 
“Religious and moral instraction is nothing but character 
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building. So I tay to-the boys and girls: Never lose 
faith in God, ard iberefore in yourselves, and remember 
that if you allow refuge to a single evil thought, a single 
sinful thought, remember that you lack that faith. 
Untruthfulnes:, uncharitablenes3, violence, sensuality, 
all these things are strangers to that faith. Remember 
that we have in this world no enemy greater than 
Ourseives. The Bhagavad Gita proclaims it in almost 
every verse. If I was io sum up the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount I find the same answer. My 
reading of the Koran has led me to the same conclusion. 
No one can harm us so much as we can ourselves. If 
you are therefore brave boys ard brave girls you will 
fight derpsrately ard valiantly against the whole brcod 
of there thonughis. No sinful act was ever done in this 
world without the prempting of asirfal thought. You 
have to exercise strict vigilance over every thought welling 
up in your bresst. Meny students, both boys and 
girls, have cften told me that whilst they understand 
with their intellect the force of my remarke, they find 
it impossible in practice to control their thcughta, end 
thus they give up the struggle and give way to des, air, 
and then findirg scme evil bcoks to stimulate them- 
selves they nurse the evil ihovghis. I want {0 diaw 
a sharp distincticn between the two prccerses that happen 
within us. Except for perfect beings evil thovghis will 
arise in every breast. Herce it is necessary for us to 
Offer incesfant prayer to Gcd to keep us free from 


evil thevghts. That is the process which does us 
good. The other process is to thirk evil thovghts 


and to-take delight in them. It is the most dangero 
and harmful process, and it is that process which I 
invite you to fight with all your might. This -is the 
easiest thirg to do. For every one of us can make the 
choice as to the guests we would invife or ercourege 
in our own breasiz. We might rot be able to help the 
onslaught of the enemy, but it is given to us to diein 
the attempt to repel the onslanght. That is ore recipe. 
The other 1ecipe is to reserve half an hour .ery day 
for tpinnirg for the starving millione. I 1 you from 
my Own experience and that of msny of my comrades 
how this one thought of workirg for Irdia’s millicns 
keeps them and me frcm all harm. That is the 
spiritual recret of the spinning wheel.” 


P Igh t 


Palghat in Malabar is again a storm-centre where 
many a battle over uptouchability has been fought and 
is still being fought with th temporary discomfort of 
the urtouchable. We had th occasion here to meet 
a Nayadi face to face,though could not shake hands 
‘with him. Whilst at Trivardrom Gardhiji made a 
point of visiting the Leper Asylum and touching the lepers 
kindly to inspect their sores. But this Nayadi whom 
society has made a worse leper could rot ceme within 
a few yaras of us, a hedge separating us. A well-built, 
clear-shaven youth, he was shouting at the top of his 
voice for alms, when Sjt. Rejagopalachariar drew Gandhiji’s 
attention io the strarge sourd. To the people of the 
place there was nothing strange in it. ‘He comes 
every Saturday as co. all Nayadis, end shout for rice,’ 
-we were told. Some one, if he is kindly disposed, goes 
with a handful cf rice, throws it on a cloth the Nayadi 
" epreads in the field beyond the hedge, the Nayadi all 
the while: standing yerds:avay from the cloth itself. 
Gandiji asked the Nayadi youth if he would work for 
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an honest livelihood. He, it seemed, was a happy 
fpecimen of the community and was earning four apnas 
a day and his wife earnirg three by field labour. ‘ Then 
why do you beg?’ Gandhiji asked. ‘ Because it is the 
custom, and it addsto our scanty store.’ ‘ But supposing 
we found good work for youard gave ycu a monthly 
wage, would you not give op begging?’ ‘I would,’ 
he raid with rorre hesitation. ‘Will you ecme tomorrow?’ 
‘1 thall have to ssk my pecple. Even ifI do, I cannot 
ccme tomorrcw, but I may rext Saturday.” That is 
how he evsded us. He had never in his life walked 
alorg the road on which we were stending, and refused 
to come lett he should he beaten, and what is more, 
eemed to be satisfied with his lot. That is how ithe 
custodians of Hinduism have degraded a portion of 
humanity and degraded themeelves, deadeniog their own 
consciences, flinging a few handfals of rice at the 
miserable people. 


A deputation cf Ezhuyas ard Chertmas — two of the 
various ‘castes’ into which even the ‘ untouchables’ are 
divided — wsited on Gandhiji during the sfterroon. They 
were as clean ard as educated as the bert of us. They 
had rumercus dirabilities to ccmplain of, they eculd 
not use some of the roads, and they said that a number 
of them were becomivg converts to IeJam or Christia- 
nity. ‘ How'ehall we deal with this evil? Should they 
r main in Hinduism or should they not ?’ one of them 
asked. ‘ Well,’ said Gandhiji, ‘to fight for your rights 
is one thing, and to leave Hinduism if you are defeated 

avother. Hither you find rome beanty in Hinduism 
or not. If you do, then there is no question of for- 
taking it. Christianity is no Christianity, in which -a 
vast number of Christians believe in governments based 
on brute force and are denying Christ every day of 
their lives. Bot the Christians who are fighting 
against violence do not leave Christianity. Similarly 
untcuchability acd the idea of superiority are no part 
of Hindusim, and it becomes your duty to remain Hindus 
ard fight these two evils with redoubled force. Jf you 
say, we will fight, but if we don’t succeed, we will give 
up Hinduirm, you have no vaiue for Hinduism.’ 

‘Cen you Loge for a povsified Hirdvism within a 
reasonable time ?’ some cne asked. 

‘Yes, it is simply that hope which carries me through 
from day to day.’ ; 


‘Under ihe present state of things, we are vnfit to 
offer Satyagraba, and the orthcdoxy is not worthy of 
Sstyagraha beirg cflered agairst it,’ 


‘No. Satyegraba caa be only offered agaiast the 
concentrated essence of evil, and it has to be offered 
when violence: appears to be the only remedy, for it: is 
the substitute for violence. ’ 


There is, however, an casis in the detert of this 
orihodcxy. Sjt.T R. Krishnaswami Iyer is corducting 
the Shabari Ashrem, accuple of miles from Palghat, 
where he has got about half-a dczen ‘ untouchable ’ boys 
stayirg with the Brahman and Nair boys. He said he 
had tried to draw the Nayadis too ‘hat he had failed. 
But. it is somethirg that he could find scme Brahmans 
to send their boys to his Arhram. Carding, spinpisg 
and weavirg are the main things tacght, aud though 
there is not much Jocal support Sjt. Krishsaswami Jyer 
is putting forth a brave effort to push on the Ashram, 


a 


Coimbatore 

We come now to Tamilnad again at Coimbatore where 
the opposite extreme confronts us. It is the place, it 
will be remembered, where Dr. Besant with her two 
workers was interned and where there was €nfficient 
sgitation to prompt Gandhiji to offer to the people of 
India Satyagraha as the only «flective weapon, But it 
is also the place where the first Non-Brahman Conference 
was held eleyen years ago, and which is now a Non- 
Brahman strenghold. Our host Sjt. Shaomukham 
Chettiar is one of the principal exporents of the Non- 
Brahman creed. 

It is not surpricing that in this atmozphere even the 
Municipal address, the lesst likely place for an expression 
of such views, was utilised for a criticism of Gandhiji’s 
views regarding Varnashrama Dharma. In a ‘did 
we not fay 80?’ spirit it remicded Gandhiji of the 
Muncinality’s prophecy about the failure of the 
boycott of schools and public services, and drew his 
attention {0 a similar error about his views cn 
Varnashrama Dharma. The reference was obviously 
irrelevant. Eut Gandhiji, as is his wont, welcomed the 
criticism as courteous, and gave a detailed reply 
which I reproduce elsewhere. Let all Hindus read and 
re-read it and still make an effort to concentrate their 
ecergies on the only one thing needful—removal of 
untouchability. The noble sacrifice of Swami Shraddha- 
nandji will be wasted, if we do not awake. 

A Student 

There are men here who go with their heads on 
their shoulders and are working away in their quiet 
way. Sj.Baleji Rao who gave up his prectice in 
Nen-coopetation days has neyer gone back to it and 
is giving his timc to a study of rural ard Khadi 
economics. The readers of Young India will 1emeu ber 
some of the cuttings he has occasionally sent us. He 
eame with his splerdid collection of books io be 
precented to Gandhiji. ‘I am gratefal fcr the bocks,’ 
said Gandhiji. ‘Iam afraid your excerpts do not 
show that you havc brought to bear on your study 
that knowledge and understanding of Khadi which I 
would like you to show. ‘TI have not,’ said he, ‘I am 
but an amateur.’ ‘Well, well,’ said Gandhiji, ‘Gladstone 
Was an amateur wood-chopper, bat he knew what wood 
to chop snd where to lay the axe on. Bradlaugh was 
an amateur lawyer, but he wrote the remarkable book 
Commonsense in Law which few Jawyers could write, 
and when he had orders not to address a meeting on 
the beach, went on board a boat, and haravgued to tbe 
men on the shore to the surprise of thore who bad 
set the law in motion against him in vain! In our 
country Gokhale was an amateur lawyer and s0 is 
Sjt. Shastri. Their knowledge of the enactments may be 
bil or meagre, but their criticims of bills and measures 
would do credit to the best legal authorities. I say 
this to you, becaure you have faith in Khadi, and it is 
with that faith in Khadi that you have read these 

bcoks. You must now enlighten that faith, and find 
out from the books not only where pinning was 
going on,— for we know that before the Jndustrial Age 
i wae going on everywhere,—but how it died out, and 
with what effects, and where it may be revived. Make 


your study more intensive, more to the purpose, and 
more choice, ’ M. D. 
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Women and Ornaments d 

It was at Tuticorin that Gandbji for the first time 
saw Christian women with heavy ornaments hanging 
down the hage holes in the lcbes cf their ears. He 
scecessfully persuaded some of them to put them off, but 
a noticeable instance of failure showed how difficult it is 
for a slave to throw off the gilded chains of slavery. An 
Adi Dravida woman came forward in the Tuticorin public 
meeting with a gift of Rs. 11, and as she was leaving 
the platform Gandhiji noticed the heavy pendants in 
her earholes. He tugged atone of them and tried to 
conyirce her of the barbarity of her ornaments. ‘Wen't 
you put these off?’ he gently asked. There was some 
hesitation. ‘Took at Mrs. Gandhi, she has 10 orna- 
ments on her ears. You see small holes in my ears, 
but I long ago outgrew the orraments. Won't you put 
yours off?’ ‘I will henceforth,’ she said. Gandhiji 
tried to fortify his argument by citing the instance of 
Sita. ‘Now, tell me what made Sita beautifnl? Her 
form or her virtues?’ ‘ Of course her form,’ said the 
unsophist’cated woman cheating Gandhiji of his 
expected reply. It took him some time to make her feel 
that beauty is in its essence moral rather than physical, 
but she did not seem convinced of the necessity of 
shedding her ornaments. 

At Nagercoil in Travancore our hostess an elderly 
lady put forward a novel plea in deferce of the ear- 
Ornaments. ‘Little girls and women may wear diamonds 
and similar other delicate ornaments, but what are old 
women like me to wear? These heavy ornaments just 
become our age.” ‘Bat why should cld women wear 
ornamenis?’ Gandhiji enquired. It appeared to her a 
strange qnrestion. ‘The Travarcore Meharani dces not 
wear ornaments. Why should you?’ There was no reply, 
but she must have felt that Gandhiji was bere trerchirg 
on ground which was scarcely bis! To her surprise, 
however, her ceaughter who had been followirg the 
argument had run to her husbend and got his permission 
to give away all her gold bargles, which she did. 

The Christians’ Share 

One of the special features of the present tour is 
the interest, genuine if cautious, shown by the Christian 
Indians in the Khadi movement. At Tinnevelly they 
presented a special address giving Gandhiji the assurance, 
that whilst formerly they might not have identified 
themselves with national movements, now they had 
decided to do so. Gandhiji valued the assurance ard 
told them that “acceptance of Christianity or avy 
other faith should not mean  denatioralisation. 
Nationalism need rever be narrow Or inconsistent with 
one’s religious faith. That nationaliim which is based 
on pure selfishness and exploitation of other vations is 


indeed an evil to be shunned, bat I cannot conceive 
internationaliem without a healthy desirable national 


spirit.” Our hosts at Madnra and Toticorin were 
Christians, and one of the purest gifts for Khadi was 
a beantifal gold cross presented by a Swedish misgionary 
lady who had worn it for 25 years, and gave it for a 
sacred cause, just becaure she prized it most. I may 
mention in this connection the gift of a beautiful 
cross in thell and gold by the Bishop of Taticorin, 
which, though not for Khadi, was certainly a token of 
the Bishop’s sympathy for Gandhiji’s work. ©M.D. 
Printed and Published by Swami Anand at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhs ) 
PART 1V—CHAPTER XXIV 


The Zulu ‘ Rebellion’ 

Even after I thought I had settled down in 
‘Johavneskurg there was to be ro settled Ji‘e for me. 
"Just when T felt that I should be breathing in peace, 
en unexpected event happened. The papers brovght 
the news of the outbreax of the Zulu ‘rebellion’ in 
Natal. I bore uo grudge against the Zulus, they had 
harmed no Indisn, J had doubts about tke ‘ rebellion’ 
itself, but I then believed that the Britieh Empire 
existed for the welfare of the world. A genuine sense 
of loyalty prevented me from even wishing ill to the 
Fmpire. The rightress or otherwire of the ‘ rebellion’ 
was tkerefore not likely to affect my decision. Natal 
bad a Vclunteers’ Defence Force, and it was open to 
it to recruit more mep. I read that this force had 
already been mobilised to quell the ‘rebellion.’ 

I considered myself a citizen of Natal, beirg 
intimately copnected with it. So I wrote to the 
Governor, expressing my readiness, if necessary, to form 
an Indian Ambularce Corps. He sent immediately an 
affirmative reply. 


I had rot expected such prompt acceptance of my 
offer. Fortunately I had made all the necessary 
arrangements even before I wrote the letter. If my 
offer was accepted I bad decided to break up the 
Jokapnesburg home. Pol:k was to have a smaller 
house ard Mrs. Gardhi was to go and setile at Pron'x. 
I had her full ccoperation in this decision. I do not 
remember her having ever stood in my way in matters 
like this. As soon therefore as I got the reply from 
the Governor, I gave the lendlord the usual month’s 
notice to vacate the heure, sent frome cf the thir gs 
to Phovix and left some with Polak. 

I went to Darben acd appesied for men. A big 
contingent was not necessary. We were a parly of 
twenty-four, of whom, besides me, fonr were Gojaratis. 
The rest were ex-indentured men from South India 
excepting one who was a free Pathan. 

In order to give me a status and to focilitate work, 
4s also in accordarce with the existing convention, the 
Chief Medical Officer appointed me to the temporary 


- goldiers and they ceared to interfere. 


"rank of Sergeant Major and three men selected by 
me to be sergeants and one to be corporal. We 
also received ovr uniforms from the Government. Onur 
Corps was on active service for nearly six weeks. On 
reaching the scene of the ‘rebellion,’ I raw that there 
was nothing there to justify the name of ‘ rebellion.’ 
There was no resistance that one could cee. The reason 
why the disturbarce was magnified into a rebellion was 
that a Zulu chief bad advised non-payment of a new 
tax imposed on the Zulus, ard had asregaied a sergeant 
who bed gone to collect the tax. Whatever may be 
the case, my heart was with the Zulus, and I was 
greatly delighted, on reaching the headquarters, to be 
told that our main work wes to be to nurse the wounded 
Zulus. The Medical Officer in charge welcomed tf. 
He said the white people were not willing nurses for 
the wounded Zulus, that their wounds were festering, 
and that he was at his wits’ erd. He hailed cur srrival 
as a godrerd for thore innocent people, and he equipped 
us with berdeges, disinfectants, etc., and took us to the 
improvised hespital. The Zulus were delighted to sre 
nr; The white soldiers would peep through the 
railings that reparated us from them snd try to distuade 
us from attending io the wcurds. And a8 we would 
rot heed them, they would be enreged and pour 
upfpeakable abure on the Zalus. 

Gradually I came into closer touch with these 
Amorg the 
ccmmandirg officers were Cols. Sparks ard Wylie who 
had bitterly opposed me in 1896. They were surprised 
at my atli'nde ard they specislly cslied and therked 
me. Tkey took me to General Mackerzie and introduced 
me to him. Let not the resder thirk that these were 
professional soldiers. Col. Wylie was a well-known 
Durban lawyer. Col. Sparks was well-known #8 the 
owner of a butcher’s shop in Durban. General Mackenzie 
was a noted Natal farmer. All these gentlemen were 
volunteers and e8 such they bad received military 
trainirg and experience. 

The wounded we were in charge of were not wounded 
in battle. A section of them hed been taken prisoners 
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as suspects. The general had septenced them to be 
flogged. The flogging had caused eevere gores. Thi se, 
being vnatterded to, were festering. The others were 
Yalu friendlies. Although these had bacges given 
them to distingnish them from the ‘ eremy, they had 
been shot at by the soldiers by mistake, 


Besides this work I had to compound and dispenge 
prescriptions for the white soldiers. This was easy encugh 
for me as I had received a year's training in 
Dr. Booth’s little hospital. This work brought me in 
close contact with many Europeans. 


We were attached to a swift moving column. It 
had or’ers to march wherever danger was reported. 
It was for the most part cavalry. As socn 98 our 
camp was moved, we had to follow on foot with our 
stretchers on our shoulders, Twice or thrice we had 
to march forty miles a day. But wherever we went, 
Iam thankful that we had God’s good work to do. 
We had to carry to the camp on our stretchers ihe 
Zulu friendlies inadvertently wourded ard to atterd 
upon them as nurses. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


India ‘ swallowing up’ Gold ? 


Once more has the calumpy been repeated that 
India is a sink for the absorpticn of precious metals, 
and this time by the pow famous Miss Mayo in 
order to prove that India is not an ‘ essentially pcor 
country.’ This oft-repeated charge carnot be answered 
better than by extrectirg the following from Sir Stanley 

eed’s memorandum submitted to the Babirgtor-Smith 
Committee ( Appendix, p. 130): 


“Tt is objected that India is a bottomless sirk for 
the absorption of the precious metals, and that geld 
and silver once parsed into general consumption in 
India is permanently lest to the rest of the world. 
This attempt to fasten upen India an exceptional acd 
invidious responsibility for the corsumption of bullion 
cannot be too vigsrously combated. India is still an 
illiterate country, where the practice of hoeldirg small 
Favings ip gold and silver ornaments is centuries old. 
Yet its normal demand for the irdoustrial arts, and for 
the satisfecticn cf the sccial custems of three hundred 
and fifteen millions of people, was met before the war 
by about ten millions of gold arnvally. The United 
States of America was reported recently to be absorbirg 
a million sterling in gold per month for inéustzial 
purpores. No ore rays ihat the United Si‘ates is a 
botiomless tink in the matter of her gold sbrorption. 
It is stated that in Erglend one cf the most flourishing 
trades during the war was that in cheap jewellery, in 
which form the working classes invested a substantial 
proporticn of their increased carnixgs. Every country 
in the world uses gold and silver for inductrial ard 
domestic purposes, end it irduces a sense of argry 
injustice to find that the Indian demard for precicus 
metals, for precisely the same purposes, is perverted 
into senseless koardirg, especislly when the history ard 
conditions of India would justify larger gold absorption 
than the Western vatiors with their gereral literacy 
and easily organised credit system can claim.” 


Vy. G. D. 
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Cow Protection 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I bave before me a press-cutting containing a long 
interrogatory addressed to me on the question of cow | 
protecticn. The underlyirg suggestion obviously seems 
to be that the methods of cow protecticn advocated 
by me are not consistent with my profession of 
Hinduism. For in his introductory remarks to his 
questions the writer has tried to make light of the 
basis principle of cow protection that I have for- 
mulated, viz., that what is economically wrong cannot be 
religiously right. In other words, if a religion cuts at 
the very fandamentals of. economics it is net a trae 
religion but only a delusion. My critic on the other 
hand believes that this view is épposed to the teachings 
of our ancient scriptures. I, at least, am not aware of 
a single text in opposition to this view nor do I know 
of any religions institution that is being maintained in 
any. part of tke world to-day in antagonism to the 
elementary principles of econcmice. As for nature, apy 
one who has eyes can fee, that it slways observes the 
principle that I bave stated, For instarce, if it has 
implanted in its creation the instinct for food it also 
preduces enough food to satisfy that instinct from day 
to day. But it does not produce a jot more. That is 
natvre’s way. But man, blinded by his selfish greed, 
grabs and consumes more than his requirements in 
defisrce of nature’s principle, in defiacce of the 
elementary and immutable morslities of ron-steslir g 
and non-possersion of other's preperty ard thus brirgs 
down no end of mitery vpon himeelf erd his tellow- 
creatures. To turn to another illustration, our Shastras 
have enjoined that the Brahman should give kntw- 
ledge as charity withcut expeciing any material 
reward for if for himself. Bot they have at the 
same time conferred upon him the privilege of arking 
for and receiving elms and have laid upon the 
other rections of the community the duty of giving 
alme, thus uniiing religion end economics jn a commen 
bord of harmeny. The resder will be able to find 
further instances of this kind for himrelf. The religious 
pricciple requires that the debit and credit sides 
of one’s kalarce sheet should be perfectly square. 
That is also the iruest economics ard therefore true 
religion. Wherever there is any discrepancy between 
these two it spells bad ecoromics and mekes for un- 
righteousness. That is why the illustriocs author of 
ithe Gita has defined yoga as “balance” or * evenness.” 
But the majority of mankird do not understard this 
use Gf economics to subcerve religicn; they want it only 
for amassing “ profits” for themselves. Humaviiarian 
economics, on the other hard, for- which I stand, roles 
out “profits” altcgether. But it rules out ‘deficit’ 
no less for the simple reason thet it is utterly im- 
possible to safe-guard a_ religious institution by 
following a policy of desd lors. That is the reason why 
in spite of our 1,500 goshalas we have not only failed 
to protect the cow but its slaughter is day by day on 
the increase. If inspite of this we delude ourselves 
into the belief that we have dere our duty by the cow 
by establishing these hemes fer cattle, ard remain 
snugly celf-satisficd there, whatever ccmfort it may 
give us, it won't bring us one whit nearer the goal of 
cow protection, whereas it can be démonstrably shown 
that by adoptirg the policy that I have suggested we 
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can easily realice this goal. It 
much effort to see that but for the fact that the cow 
Yields us milk, the duty of cow protection would not 
have ceme inio being at all, There sre a host of 
Other innocent arimala besides the cow in the world 
but nobedy has ever theught cf retting op their pre- 
tection as a religious obligation, and if s mebody hed 
attempted it, it would have simply remained a dead-letter. 
We have use for the cow. That is why it has become 
religiously incumbent on us to protect it. 

To turn now to the questionaire drawn up by my 
critic, I will embody the questions in my answers 
without repreducing them separately, 

I. Every goshala or panjrapole should have a 
tannery adequate io its needs attached to it. In 
other words, the mareger in charge of every such 
institution should have a thorough knowledge cf the 
immediate steps necessary fer utilising the remains of 
dead cstile. If this is dove, the questior, viz., how 
mary heads of cattle should a particular goshala 
contain, won’t arise at all, 

2. I do not know what the rate of mortalily of 
cattle in goshalas is, nor is it relevant to my pro- 
position. So long as there is a single head of cattle in 
a goshala, its manager ought to know how to dispose 
of its remains after it is dead, just as he is expected to 
know how io leok after it while it is alive. 

3. Such humanitarien institutions for the pre- 
tection of cattle as I have described should normally 
take charge of the remains cf the cattle that might 
die in the village. Therein lies the interest of the 
cattle, the depressed classes ard the general public 
alike. In villages where there are no goshalas or 
the concomitant tarneries, some local person 
who believes in cow protection should take it upen 
himself to get the carcasses removed to the nearest 
tannery or get the preliminary processes performed 
upon it aud send the useful parts there. 

4, The establishment of such tatneries as I have 
described does not require much capital out-lay. Only 
rome ipitial expenditure would ke reeded to train up 
workers for this work. 


does 


5. It is true that at present the leather prepared 
from slaughtered hides is superior in quality to that 
prepared from dead hides. But during the late war the 
Government of Irdia spent enoimcus stems of money to 
improve the quality of leather frcm dead hides; ond 
tanrery experts have told me that dead hides can be 
tanred inio as gcod Jeather as lesither from slanghtered 
hides. I myself sm corductirg experiments in this 
direction. In Cuttack, Sjf. Madhusudan Das has keen 
doing the same for a number Of yeexs and with success 
as he tells me. The Calcutta Government Research 
Tannery is also at present engaged in similar experi- 

ments. 
. But the tragedy of it todsy is that we annually 
export crores worth of hides to foreign countries, and 
by ignorantly using leather goods made from the hides 
of slaughtered cattle, become indirectly participators in 
the sin of their slaughter. 

It rests in our hands entirely to preyent the export 
of hides of our dead cattle to foreign countries. And 
thig we can easily do by brirging the export trade in 
hides under our coutrel through the establishment of 
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not require 
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tanneries on altruistic lines. We cannot only save pine 
crores of rupees annually to our country but by employ- 


ing that sum properly save a countless number of 
cattle. 


I need hardly sey that the humanitarian tanreries 
that I have suggested would also be utilising the benes 
and other useful parts of the dead cattle. In fact it 
is more necestary than ever. 


(‘Translated from Navajivat ) 


A Lesson for Pingus and Musalmans 


[Perhaps the most important passage in the 


ub ua fa agar aafea | 
‘Truth is one, though wite men call It variously. 
Another famous passage is the verse in the Pandava-gita : 
steRcatdd at aut weft are | 
wie: Faq sofa aos 
‘ As every drop of water sprinkled by the clouds reaches 
the sea, even so do prayers cflered to God, no matter 
under what name, reach the throne of the Most 
High.’ Christ said, ‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. Sir Edwin Arnold in his Pearls cf the Faith 
tells us a beautiful story from Islamic source, which 
makes a splendid commentary on this noble doctrine, 
and which therefore I reproduce below. I wish some 
Muslim reader who sees this will send me the original 
which Sir Edwin Arrold has drawn upon. 


Rigveda is: 


V. G. D.] 
Al-Hadi! Lord! the way is hard, and .z, 
Thy creatures, have none other ‘Guide’ than Thee. 
* * * 
By many names and guides doth God 
Lead men along the upward road 
He, unto each land under Heaven, 
A prophet of its own hath given: 
Had, Idris, Eyoob, Moses,—all 
Upon the self-same Lord did call; 
Seeing there is no way hesides . 
His way, the Guider of the guides ; 
Nor apy light to mortals known 
Except Al-Hadi—His alone. 
* * a2 * 
‘Tis told, nigh to a city-gate 
Four fellow-travellers hungry sate, 
An Arab, Persian, Turk, and Greek ; 
And one was chosen forth, to seek 
Their evericg meal, with dirhems thrown 
Into a common scrip; but none 
Could with his fellows there agree 
What meat therewith should purchased be. 
‘Buy uzum’, quoth the Turk, ‘which food 
Is cheaper, sweeter, or 60 good ?’ 
‘Not so,’ the Arab cried, ‘ I say 
Buy ancb, and the most ye may.’ 
‘Name not thy trash!’ the Persisn said, 
‘Who knoweth uzuwm or ancb? 
Brivg anghur, for the country’s store 
Is ripe and rich.” The Greek, who bore 
Their dirhems, clamoured, * What ill thing 
Is anghur? Surely I will bring 
Staphylion greev, sta phylion black, 
And @ isir meal wo shail uct lagk,’ 
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Thus wrangled they, and set to try 
With blows what provend he should buy, 
When, lo! before their eyes did pass, 
Laden with grapes, a gardener's ass. 
Sprang to his feet each map, and showed, 
With eager hand, that purple load. 

‘See uzum!’ cried the Tark; and ‘See 
‘ Anghur |’ the Persian; ‘what should be 
Better?’ ‘Nay, aneb! aneb ‘tis!’ 

The Arab cried. The Greek said, ‘ This 
Ig my siaphylion!’ Then they bought 


Their grapes in peace. 
Hence be ye taught! 


Young India 


Need For Self-Conversion 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Lokamanya gave us his message in four simple words. 
Bat there are even now people who question the 
proposition that Swaraj is their birth-right even as 
theré arp some who question the existerce of Gcd. 
fhe Swaraj movement, therefore, is a movement to 
make us realise that Swaraj is our birth-right. In the 
midst of the mapy reminders that we already have of 
the exisience of this need of self-conversion, the debate 
in the Madras Legislative Council on the Neill statue 
Saigagraba came as an additional and emphatic reminder 
of that need. The innocent resolution asking for the 
removal of the offending statue was lost by an 
overwhelming majority. Almost all the Jndian members, 
except the stalwarts, voted against the resolution. The 
motion showed the sharp difference between the 
Swarajist mentality and every other. This vote ard 
the debate are a fresh demonstration of the fact that 
Swaraj is delayed not so much by the cbstinavy of the 
English ‘rulers’ as by our own refusal to recognise 
and work for our status. This agitation for the removal 
of the Neill statue is, in my humble opinion, a step 
towards our goal. National self-respect demands the 
removal not only of the Neill statue but of every 
emblem of our slavery, as I regard this statue to be. 
The egitation gains force by reason of the fact that it 
has no material gain as its cbjective. Swaraj will be 
within easy reach when millions of Indians unite in 
sacrificing themselves for the vindication of mere self- 
respect, Why does an Englishman feel personally 
insalted by, and would die in the attempt to resents 
an insult cflered to the Union Jack? It is not a 
sentiment to be despised or curbed. The method he 
adopts to resent the wrong is no doubt often barbarous, 
but if he ceaed to cherish the sentiment itself, he 
would lose rational solidarity and the power of 
sacrificing himself for the nation to which he belongs. 
Even 80, if we were conscious of our birth-right, it 
should be a matier for pride for vs to know that there 
are yOung men who resent the presence in our midst 
of a statue that is an insult to the raticn. Many 
Indiap members who took part in the debate betrayed 
no such censcicusness or pride. To them the young 
men who were fightiig the nation’s batile were 
igddrent ufso whove wouduct was worthy vaoly of 
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condemnation. They saw nothicg wrorg in the statue 
standing in a prominent public plece where there 

should be statues only of national herves whese Jives © 
would inspire and enneble the nation. é 

It cannot be tco clearly pointed out that this 
Satyagraha is not aimed at General Neill as man, It | 
would be just as appropriate and recessary if instead of | 
General Neill it was General Virsingh whose statue 
was erected in order to perpetuate a reign of 
‘ frightfulness.’ 

There was in the debate a defence of the statue 
cftered on behalf of the Huropeans. It was cautiously, 
temperately ard plansibly worded. Nevertheiess it 
betrayed the European mentality. That for which 
General Neill stocd was necessary for raving the 
Empire. And in order to cover the misdeeds of General 
Neill, it became necessary for the defender to vote 
down Mr.Thompson the author of Zhe Other Side of 
the Medal a8 a neurotic, and to unearth a fulsomo 
address presented to General Neill’s regiment by 110 
Hindus of Madras two years after the Mutiny. I 
have no means of ascertaining the cirenmstances in 
which the address was presented, but it does not 
appear to me to be at all strange that snch an address 
was presented. For it is possible to quote such 
instances from contemporary events. Was not General 
Dyer presented with a similar address in Amritear ite 
self? Ard it would be strange if even now Sir Michael | 
O'Dwyer, if he returned to India, did not find 110 
Indians to present an address to him, if it was found — 
necessary in the interest of gocd Government. Have | 
not the most unpopular Vicarcys received addresses 
and trophies in our own times? 

It is o matter of great pity to fird Erglithmen | 
applaud sentiments in us which they would be ashamed 
to see expressed by Englishmen. I remember the wife 
of a Governor leading loud spplause at a conference 
at which in speaking to a resolution cn loyalty a 
learned Indian permitted himself to say that he 
considered every Britisher to be his teacher and that 
he owed all he was to Britain. The Madras per- 
formance was somewhat afcer that style and it grieved me. 

But let not the adverse vote of the Madras Council 
discourege the young men who are fighting the battle 
against symbols of terrorism. ‘hey must not be 
angry against either Knglishmen or the Indians who are 
now opposing the agitation. They must have faith in 
themselves and their cause, and they will convert the 
very men who are row oppesing them. The -agitaticn, 
of which they have laid the foundation, is beund to 
succeed, if they will keep it strictly non-violent and 
within the prescribed limits. 


Autobiography 
Volume I of he Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy cctavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12~0 for packing and postage. Rs. 6-8-0 
by V.P.P. Price for foreiga countries 10s. or $3 post free. 
Readers are particularly requested to send thetr 


names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 
letters. 


Copies can also be had in Bombay from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 


Manager, Young India 
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The Theory and Practice of Satyagraha 


(The following ig teken from an article by Gandhiji 
contributed to the Golden Namber of Indian Opinion 
Which was issued in 1914. as a souvepir of the eight 
years’ Satysgraha in South Africa. V. G. D.] 


Carried out to its 
indoper dent 


utmost limit, Satyagraha is 
Of pecuniary or other material a36 istance; 
certainly, even in its elementary form, of physical 
force cr violence. Indeed, violence is the negat.on of 
this great spiritual force, which can only be cultivated 
or wielded by those who will extirely eschew violence. 
It is a force that may be used by individuals as well 
as by communities. It may be used as well in political 
as in dcmestic affairs. Its universal applicability is a 
demonstration of its psrmanence and invincibility. It 
can be used alike by men, women and children. It is 
totally untrue to say that it is a force to be used only 
by the weak so long as they ae not capable of meet- 
ing viclence by violence. This superstition arises from 
the incompleteness of the English expression, ‘ passive 
resistance.’ It is impossible for those who consider 
themselves to be weak to apply this force. Oaly those 
who realise that there is something in man which is 
Superior to the brute nature in him and that the latter 
always yierds io it, can effectively ba Satyagrahis. 
This force is to violence, and therefore to all tyranny, 
all injustice, what light is to darkness. In pozitics, its 
use is based upon the immutable msxim, that government 
of the people is poseible only so lerg as they consent 
either conscicusly or urecnscicusly to be governed, 
We did not want to be governed by the Asiatic Act 
of 1907 of the Transvaal, and it had to go before this 
mighty force. Two courses were open to us— to use 
violence when we were called upon to submit to the 
Act, or to suffer the penalties prescribed urndor the Act, 
and thus to draw ont and exhibit the ferce of the soul 
Within us for a period long encugh to appeal to the 
Sympathetic chord in the governors or the law-makers, 
We have taken long to achieve what we set abont 
striving for. That was because our Satyagraha was 
not of the mest complete type. All Satyagrahis do rot 
uaderstacd the full vi.ive of the force, nor have we men 
who always from conviction refrain from violence. The 
use Of this force requires the adopiion of poverty, in the 
sense that we must be indifferent whether we have the 
wherewithal io feed or clothe ourselves. During the past 
siruggle, all Saiyagrahis, if any at all, were not prepared 
to go that lergth. Scmo again were only Satyagrabis 
so-called. They came without any conviction, often 
with mixed motives, less cften with impure motives, 
Some even, whilst engaged in the struggle, would 
gladly have resorted to violerce but for most vigilant 
supervision. Thus it was that the stru:gle became 
prolonged; for the exercise cf the purest coul-force, in 
iis perfect form, brings about instan‘aneous relief. For 
this exercise, prolonged trainirg of the irdividual soul is 
an absclute recessity, so that a perfect Satyagrahi has 
to be almost, if not entirely, a perfect man, We 
cannot all suddenly become cuch men, but if my 
proposition is correct — as I know = it to be 
correct—the greater the epirit of Satyagraha in us, 
the better men will we become. Its use, therefore, is, -I 
thjnk, indisputable, and it is a force, which, if it 
Ugcame universal, would revelutionsse social ideals and do 
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away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism 
under which the rations of the West are groaning and 
are being almo.t crashed to death, and which fairly 
promises to overwhelm even the nations of the Hast. 
If the past struggle has produced even a few Indians 
Who would dedicate themselves to the task of becomirg 
Satyagrahis as nearly porfect as possible, they would 
not Oaly have served themselves in the truest sense 
of the term, they would also have served humanity at 
large. Thus viewed, Satyagraha is the noblest and best 
education. It should ccme, not after the ordinary education 
in lettors of children, but it should precede it. It. will 
not ba denied, that a child, before it begins to write its 
tlphabet and to gain worldly knowledge, should know 
what the soul is, what truth is, what love is, what powers 
are latent inthe soul. It should be an essential of real 
education that a child should learn, that in the struggle 
of life, it con easily eonquer hate by love, untruth by 
truth, vielence by self-suffering. 


Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 
22nd October—Gobichettipalayam, Rs.1,282-15-11. 


23rd October—Tirupur, Rs. 2,126-0-0 plus other 
purses ( figures inccmplete ). 


24th October—Karur, Rs. 978-8-0 plus Re. 500 
( promised ). 


25th October—Caticat, Rs. 4,183-9-4, Ottapala- 
yam, Shoranur and Walvanad, Rs. 1,205-15-0; 
Taliparamba, Rs. 101-0-0. 


26th October—Nileshvar, Rs. 190-15-0; Kasar- 
god, Rs. 506-9-3; miscellaneous Rs. 73-14-6; 
Mangalore, Rs. 4,387-7-8 (including purses 
from yillages), plus numerous gold ornas 
ments of value. 


The Week 


The very number of the places at the top is 
sufficient to indicate what a crowded week this has 
been. Partly because of the anxiety of peop'e to take 
Gandhiji to places omitted ont of consideration for 
his health, and partly because of Gandhiji’s snxiety 
to finish the Sonth Indian tour hurriedly in view of 
the Viceroy’s icviiation to proceed to Delhi “ on- 
important and rather urgent matters,’ the week had 
to be pscked with work and visits of a more or less 
unfatisfactory nature. For Gardhiji would have loved 
to spend scme days in places which are still full of 
the sad memories of the Mopla riote. It would have 
done his hcart good to be longer with the ladies of 
Mangalore who cwerwhelmed him with their affecticnate 
cfferings of ornaments in the meeting and even at 
his place of residence, and it would have been a 
delight to him to give some days for Nileshvar and 
Udupi and Kasargod and Karkal, all bubbling with 
enthusiasm and full of promise of a hearty response. 
Bui it was not to be. “That which takes me to 
Dejhi is also hope cf national service,” said Gandhiji, 
“and I felt that it would be wropg not to respond 
to the invitation of the Viceroy.’ After all, as the 
poet sings: 


“ All service ranks the rame with God; 
There is no last, nor first.” 
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Pudupalayam 

And 1 have forgotten to mention Pudupalayam. 
It wes a wrench to let go Pudupalayam, where 
Sjt. Santanam had kept several surprises in store for us, 
in the shape of mammoth spinners’ demonstrations, 
weavers’ meetings, and what not. But true to their 
vow of tilent service, the members of the Ashram tent 
through. Sjt. Narayan a humble offerirg out of their 
own hard-earned ravings, end a record of their work. 
It is rather difficult to prepare an abstract from figures 
of which every item is elcquent of tome striking fact. 
But I must resist the temptation of publishing all the 
figures they have sent. Let the reader realise from the 
following abstract what a blessing Khadi has been and 
can be to his starving brethren ard sisters in the 
hamlets of India: 

"The total number of spinners in the Ashram 
Register is 1,772. The number of villages covered is 
139. Spinners earned from the charkha during the 
last three months Joly, August, and September 
Re. 5,329-7-0. Below are figores showing the earnings 
of some spinners : 

Village Name of July August Septem- Total for 
spinner ber 3months 


Nattampalayam Pavakka 3-9-0 2-9-9 2-15-0 9-1-0 


Nallipalayam Pavayi 4-3-0 4-7-0 3-15-0 12-9-0 
Chadayakoundan 
Palayam Sellayee 3-6-0 2-14-0 4-6-0 10-10-0 


Sembampalayam Perumayee 4-8-0 2-7-0 2-12-0 9-11-0 
Thalakkarai Kaliakka 3-2-0 3-2-0 3-3-0 9-7-0 
Pudupalayam Karuppayi 6-5-0 3-5-0 3-4-0 12-14-0 

“These earnings may not always be of one spinner 
only but may be of a mother and davghter or of two 
sisters or the like working with one registered name. 

“The total number of weavers now employed for the 
Ashram is 150. 

“Below are figures showirg the earnings of a few 
weayers during the months of July, August and 
September this year: 


Village Name of weaver Three months’ 
earnings 
Chittalandur Palaniappa Rs. 67-10-0 
Vanayakampalayam, Nagamuthu » .100~14-0 
Uppupalayam Guronathan », 184-10-0 
Nadandai Mauthuswami » 111—8-0 
Kaliappanoor Vadivelu (2 looms) ,, 213—6-0 
Manathi Nallayappan »  65—9-0 


“The weavers’ deposits lying with the Ashram ont 
of their savings come at present to Re. 2,675. 


“Four ‘village dhobis are employed in the Khadi. 


work of the Ashram and their earnings are noteworthy: 


Neme Esrnings for 8 months 

: July, August & September 
Kutti Rs. 69-—-0—6 
Viran » 438-12-3 
Venkatan » 981-12-0 
Raman » 42~12-6 


“The dhobis have saved and deposited in the 
Ashram Rs. 99-8-6 in all, besides other 
that they have made. 


“From the inception up to 30th September 1927 
#. @, a period of 24 years, the Ashram has produced 
Khadi valued at Rs. 2,26,064 and sold Kbadi worth 
R.-. 2,02.018. Tae prodoetions- during the last andit ed 
twetve mnths is R.. 1,286,015, 


investments 
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“The wages paid to spinners, weavers ard dhobis 
during this period amount to Re. 1,22,929, ¢.¢, 85 % 
of the total expenditure. 

“Phe expenditure on the members of the Ashram and 
paid employees during this period is Re. 14,093, # & 
93% of the total expenditure. 

“The office and other expenditnre for this period was 
Re. 7,976, ¢.¢, 54% cf the tctal expenditure. 

“Taking the total velue of the cloth prcduced, 54% 
represents wages paid to spinrerr, weavers end dhobts, 
6%, represents expenditure on workerr, members aud 
paid employees, 3% is other recessary expenditure and 
37% represents cost of raw materials. 

“The balance-sheet on 50th September of this year 
shows that the Ashram has been able to earn out of 
its Khadi work enough to cover all its expenses. 

“The Ashram is now giving some medicel relief to 
people who would otherwise go without any such as- 
sistance. The attendance at the Ashram Free Dispensary 
during the last eleven months was 10,145. The number 
of patients treated was 2,388, 148 operations were per- 
formed. 

“The Ashram has trained 11 ‘untouchable’ ycung 
men a3 carders. 20 womea of this class have been 
induced to spin regularly in their own homes and are 
giviog their yarn to the Achram.” 

‘The Khadi Capital’ 

Tho citizens of Tiruppur called their place ‘ the Khadi 
capital,’ when Gandhbiji visited it three years ago. 
They have had years of famine, and having regard to 
that fact, the purse they gave was fairly satisfactory. 
But it was not for the purse that the ‘ Khadi 
king’ had gone there. He weuld have been fatisfied 
if they had given him nothing, but had assured him 
that at least in their capital there was not a single 
foreign cloth shop or a sipvgle grog-shop, and rot a 
home with foreign cloth and without a spinning wheel. 
Instead, by the side of the few Khadi shops which 
mostly do wholesale export trade, there are flourishivg 
foreign cloth shops in a much greater number, and 
Khadi absorbs only one thotsand ont of the thirty five 
thousand bales of the beantifal cotton that the area 
produces, and Khedi finds work only for a very small 
fraction of the spinners and weavers, who ‘live in the 
environs of Tiruppur. If the citizens of Tiruppur want 
to know what a true Khadi capital should be like, let 
them turn to the first chapter of the first canto of 
Valmiki Ramayans, where the poet has left for all 


. time a picture of an ideal king and an ideal capital. 


Just One line 
AMG da: 4: Sagem: aeenfea: 1 
puts the salient features of a Kbadi capital in a nutshell. 
‘The people of Ayodhya were indeed happy, but they 
were happy with whatever they possessed. They were 
free from greed. They were trathfal.’ And they were 
all that, because they were mindful of the ‘one thing 
needful. ’ 
Superiority and Inferiority 

But instead, they seemed to be like Martha, * carefal 
and troubled about many things.’ A few young men 
sought an interview with Gandhiji for a discassion on 
Varnadharma, and occupied him for the best part of 
the afterncon. They were troubled as to how the 
Brahman coaid shed his sugeriormsy so long as. he 
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continued to be a Brahman. 
Gandhiji taking an extreme case 
home, “even Sita is not 
Are you satisfied ?” 
shocked. «J am,” 


‘““Hiven Sita,” said 
to drive the matter 
Superior to a _ prostitute. 
“No,” said the friend quite 
Said Gandhiji, “for Sita had no 
Sense. of superiority. Had she been prond of her 
Parity, she would have been nowhere. But she 
was not even congcious cf it. She was pure, because 
it was umpestible for her to be otherwise. Are the 
Spey conseions of their supreme heights ? Not a 

eo it. But if they were, they would crumble to 
Pieces, Even £0, Varna, if it becomes synonymous with 
Superiority, and an expression of egotism, will be 
nothing better than a halter round the neck. Max 
Maller put the spirit of Hinduism in a nutshell when he 
faid: ‘Irdia considers life as only one thing—DUTY— 

Whereas others thought of epjoyment cum duty.’ Varna 
is nothing more then an indication of the duty that 
has been harded down to each one of us by our 
forefathers. In the West, when they talk of the 
amelioration of the lot of the masses, they- talk of 
raising their standard of life. In India we need not 
talk of raising the standard of life. For, how can an 
Outsider raise the standard, when the standard is within 
every one of us? We can only strive to increase man’s 
Opportunities of realising end fulfilling his duties ard 
of getting rearer to God. But you are to-day 
attempting the impocrsible tatk of cprcoting the tree. 
Seme of the branches and leaves, I admit, are 
rotten. Let us have the pruning knife ard lcp off 
those diseased branches, but let us not Jay the axe at 
the root. You will be bad gardeners, and destroy the 
tree onder which you have lived end growp. Cut off 
the unnecessary excretcences, even if in the end the 
trunk with the root appears like a stubble, but if you 
keep the root intact and then fondly water it, it will 
80me day grow into a fine b’g tree. 

“But as I said the tree cannot be destroyed, for the 
true Brahman will stard sll blcws and yet stand erect 
in his sacrificial dignity. I will admit that there are 
few Brahmans tc-day, few Kshatriyas, few Vaishyas 
and even few Shudras. For the Shudra ioo has an 
individeality. We are all slaves tc-day. We cower tc- 
day before the ixsolent might of a Dyer. Let us all 
eéphe to fulfil each one of us his calling. Most of us 
will have to be Vaishyas, for it is the Vaithyas who 
hold us under their heels. 

“We will revere the Brahman, not because of his 
superiority, bu. because of the superior service that he 
renders to us. It is because we are degraded to-day 
that one cannct thirk except in the terms of superiority 
and inferiority.” 


A Gita Class 


But though Tirnppur does not reach the ideal 
standard, ielatively it is eupericr 10 any other in India. 
It finds work fcr a considersb’e number of pecp'e, if 
only becanse cutsiders purchare the Khsdi produced in 
the villages sbcut it. And hcwever slow the progress, 
it is there. Look et the figmes of wages received by 
the prirters during the four years from 1924 to 1927: 


1923-24 Rs. 5,5387-12-10 
1924-25 » 11,770C-—5—1 
: 1925-26 » 18,103--3—-5 
1926-27 » 13,668-11-1 
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And the A. I §. A. Khadi Vastrslaya and the Konga 
Khadi Company have ao fair amount of retail sales, 
And I nonderstood that spinning was the greatest mesns 
of keeping the wolf from the door for hundreds. of 
Villagers during famine years. 


But apart from this, there were cther gratifying 
fea ®ires about the Tiruppur visit. A teacher from @ school 
in the neighbourhocd came with his yarn of 120s and 
said that a pair of dhotis made out of his yarn. lasted 
him as mtch as four years. The Head Master of the 
local school, though a habitual Khadi wearer, not having 
living faith in it, did not entirely exclude mill-made 
cloth, He expressed his doubts, and when they were 
resolved, promised that he would wear nothing but 
Khadi, and after corgultation with the teachers declared 
at the public meeting that they would all appear in 
Khadi from the next day. 


But the Head Master did more. Being a scholar of 
Sanskrit, he gathered together abcut 40 students from 
the school who had expressed their desire to learn the 
Gita, and all of them came at 4 a. m. one morning 
to request Gandhiji to inangurate their class. Nothirg 
could have given Gandhiji more pleasure than this 
sacred function. For, as he said in his speecu that 
evening, “I cannot conceive anything so fortifying as 
a reverent study of the Bhagavad Gita, and if students 
will remember that they are to learn it not in order 
to parade their Sanskrit haowledge, or even their 
knowledge of the Gita, they will know that they learn 
it in order to derive fpiritual ccmfort and to solve the 
morel difficulties that face them. No man who engages 
in a reverent sitdy cf that book can help becoming a 
true servant of the nation ard threvgh it of humanity.” 
And by a strapge but fortunate coincidence this day 
also (as in Bangalore) happencd to be a Surday — 
the day on which we read the third chapter containing 
the gospel of service or of work. ‘The Gita,” said 
Gandhiji, blessing the students, “contains the gcspel 
of Work, the gospel cf Bhakti or Devotion and the 
gospel of Jnanaor Knowledge. Life should be a 
harmonious whole of these three. But the gospel of 
service is the basis of all, and what can be more 
necessary for those who want to serve the country 
than that they begin with the chapter erunciating the 
gospel of work? But you must approach it with the 
five necessary equipmente, viz., ahimsa (non-violence ), 
satya (truth), brahmacharya (celibaey ), aparigraha 
(non-postession ), and asteya ( nox-stealing ). Then and 
then oply will you be able to reach a correct inter 
pretation of it. And then yon will read it tc discover 
in it ahimsa ard not himsa, a8 80 many now-a-days 
iry to do. Read it with the necesrary equipment and 
I atsure you you will have peace of which you were 
never aware before.” 


Calicut and Mangalore 


But I must pass cn to Calicut, whcse purse cannot 
be said 10 do credit to ore of the principal cities 
cf the presidency, and Iam told the major part of 
the purse was given by the Gojaratir. Not that the 
Gojaratis in so doirg did anythirg moe than their 
duty, but that ihe Malsbar people have not yet 
realised their share in the xaticnal work. It was o 
pleasure {o us to have the privilege of the hospitality 
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of a Gujarati who is not only a whole-hogger Khadi 
wearer, but who has al’o fashioned his life in the Khadi 
spirit. Thanks to the inspiration of Sjt. Laksbmides 
Puruthottau who years ego gave up his business i 
Caliont to take up the national business of Khadi, 
there are abeut half a dozen Gojarati families in 
Calicut who are wearirg Khadi exclusively. 

Not the least striking of the furctions was a 
meeting of the so-called ‘untcuchables.” Among their 
other grievarces they mentioned lack of educational 
facilities, and Gandhiji made a fervent appeal to the 
‘gavarna’ Hirdus who had gathered there {to start a 
fand which should form the nucleus of a fand for establish- 
ing residential schools for the Adi-Kerala children. 
In a few minutes about three hurdred rvpees were paid 
down cn ihe srot, cue of the notable contributions 
being by Sjt. Vathyan Nambudripsd, who had come 
all the way frcm his distant village to pay his 
contribution for Khadi. Will other Nambndris take a 
leaf out of his book? 

Mangalore memories, especially the wonderful 
enthusiasm of the women ard of the volunteers, make 
one tarry to describe it in more detai]. But I have 
already referred to it, and I know that they care more 
for work than for a menticn of their enthusiasm. 


M. D. 
The Use of Tractors 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

Sjt. S.D. Nadkarni has written me a kindly letter 
dealing with my explanation, in South Africa, to the 
Stellenbosch students, of the Kheddar Ideal. His criticism, 
as might bs expected, is marked by keen intellectual 
vigour. It is, therefore, a pleasure to answer it, 

Commenting on my illustration of our use of the 
Ford tractor breaking up the soil in the flood-relief area 
of North Bengal, and our refusal to consider favourably 
its ngo in an ordinary year, he replies: 

“If the use of labour-savirng machinery be 
against 80-called Nature or ‘natural’ life, and therefore 
wrong in vrinciple, then I say that the use of one 
‘ Ford tractor’ in the first instance was equally wrong, 
and a move in the wrong direction. ‘A miss ig ag 
gocd as a mile.’ Then, eupptse the ‘Ford’ had 
not been invented, wculd its absence have helped 
you either to prevent the flood, or to rerair its 
damages any better? I wonder,” 

I bad fully expected this criticism ard there is 
much force in it, For if ence the use of machinery 
is admitted at all, it is cbvicusly difficult to krow 
where to draw the line. Yet in every thing homar, 
it is rarely the Jogical positicn which is firally the 
right one. Life has a Icgic of ity orn which often 
goes beyond the limits set by the intellectual 
faculty, when it is abstracted fiom other avenues of 
knowledge. 

Let me forestall Sjt. Nadkarni’s objection by a 
practical example of my meaning. I was travelling from 
Durban to Mombara in c(mpany with a haid-headed, 
matter-of-fact and tLusinesslike American Crgineer, who 
was on his way to sell machinery in Asia. I told bim the 
game etory that I told to the Stellenbosch stndenis in 
South Africa. At theend, I asked him the questior; 
“Would you sell Ford tractors in a village area like 
that of North Bergal or Middle China?” He ¢aid 
to me; “ No, Mr, Andrews, I wouldn’t have the heart to 
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do it.” Then he added abruptly: 
years, at any rate.” 

Persorally, I am not egainst the use of machinery 
in its proper place. I can imagine machinery, such 
as the hydro-electric station in Mysore, proving of 
infinite value to mavkind. I regard the charkha itself 
as a machine, and I would improve on its efficiency 
for villege use, if I cculd. But the ure of machines, 
according to my estimaticp, must always be subordinated 
to ihe true welfare of humanity. That wea just the 
point, however quaint, of the answer of the Chinese 
gardenor to the Mandarin. Where humanity can be 
shown clearly to be sacrificed to the machine, 1 would 
obviously prefer to keep the humanity and scrap the 
machinery. 

Sjt. Nadkarni, in a later note, refers to the Poet's 
article on ‘The Cult of the Charkha,’ I have not got 
the Poet’s article with me, but I know full well his 
who'a-hearted condempation of machinery, when it saps 
homavity. He has magnificently expressed his concep 
tion in~his play, called Red Oleanders. 

Personally, I do rot think that there is really & 
fondemental difference between the Poet's view of 
machinery snd that of Mahatma Gardhi. It seems 10 
me to be rather a question of proportion. But here, 
other people’s opinions may differ from my own. 

Let me come to the charkha itself. I have been 
convinced by hard facte that its encouragement in India 
is both moral and homare. It seems ro reprecent the 
ore lest hope of preventing the Irdien village life from 
falling into decay. We cennot ccmplecently contemplate 
the ccmpulsory influx of half-starved Indian villagers 
into the cities like Calcutta, Rangoon end Bombay, 
reprcducing all the horrors cf the Industrial Revolution, 
which degraded England a century ago. 


“ Not for a hundred 


At this very moment, I am swrugglirg desperately 
to prevent the sush of villagers from Orissa to Calcutta; 
for I know, only tco well, the moral tragedy of the 
slums of Calentta. Yet at the same time, I am worder- 
ing erd pordering day and night, what machinery cen 
be used in order to prevent this beantifnl Jand of 
Orissa from being devastated by further flocds in the 
fatuyre. My ihevghis go in the direction cf bydrce- 
electric schemes in the upper reackes of the Mahanedi, 
and also of powerful stesm-dredgers io open up 
the silted channels of the Chilka Lake. This will 
show my attitude to machinery from both points cf 
vicw. 

Many times over, sirce that practical experience in 
North Bergel, I have detatcd this very rare problem 
with e]l sorts erd ccrdificns cf men, just ag I did 
with that American ergineer on the vyoysge from 
Durban to Mombesa. After we Lave talked the whole 
matter out, each cre of these, who wae at first opposed 
to my point of view, bes reverihelers sgreed with me 
in the erd. I believe, if I ccvld get the seme charce 
of working at the rubject prectically with Sjt. Nedkarri, 
I could convince him also. 

Let me gay in conclusion that my ilustraticne, given 
in South Africa in order io explain the Khaddar 
Ideal, could only meke clear a fraction of it. They 
should not be understood as affording afull explanation. 


Printed and Published by Swami Anand at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangtur, Ahmedabad, 
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Essentials of Hindu Muslim Unity 
( Gandhiji's Speech at the Jamia Millia Islamia ) 


The boys that were just introduced to you are 
grandsons of my friend and fellow worker who was like 
blocd-brother to me, the late Ahmed Mahomed 
Kachhalia whom I naturally recall as I cee the boys, 
and about whem I think I had better tell yeu some- 
thing. Amengst the Hindus avd Musslmans that 
lived in South Africa in the days of Satyagraha there 
was not a single Indian who covld compare with 
Kacbhalia in his bravery ond his integrity. Ho sacrificed 
his all for the honour and prestige of his country. He 
‘cared not for his business nor for his wealth, nor for 
his friends, end plunged himeelf whole-heartedly into 
the struggle. Even in these days the cursed Hindu- 
Muslim differences row ard then cropped up, but 
Kachhelia held the scales even between the two. No 
one eyer accused him of partiality for his community. 

And he had learnt this great virtue of patriotism 
and tolerance not at apy school nor in Ergland, but in 
his own home, for he wrote even Gujarati with 
difficulty. Lawyers were amazed at the way in which 
he met their arguments and puzzled them, and bis 
uncommen coOnimonsense was cften very kelyfal to 
them. It is he who led the Satyagrahis, and he died 
in harness. He had a son called Ali whom he had 
trusted to my care. A lad of 11 he wes wonderfully 
restrained, ard a devout Musalman. He never missed 
a day of fast durirg tha sacred month of Ramzan. 
And yet he had no ill-will towards Hindu boys. To- 
day so-called religious devoutress in either is synovy- 
mous with a dislike, if not hatred, for other religions. 
Ali had ro such dislike, no hatred. Well, both the 
father and son are to me. rames io ccpjure with, 
and may their example inspire you. 

In those days when Hindus and Muralmarns seemed 
to be one and ready to shed their blogd for 
one another, and for their country, I appealed to the 
students to leaye Government ‘rchcols ard colleges. 
The mapy years that have passed have left me utterly 
unrepentant for having asked those boys to come out 
of those institutions, and I am firmly of opinion that 
those who responded to the call served their land, and 
I am sure the future historian of India will record 
their sacrifice with approval. 

I am glad to find here some of the traces cf those 
proud days, ard I am very harpy that you are trying 
your utmost to keep the flag flying. Your number is 
small, but the world never overflowed with good and 
true men. I ask you not to worry yourselves about the 
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smallness of the number, but to remember that however 
few you may be the freedom of the country depends 
Gn you. Freedom has very little to do with your 
learnirg the letters or even with mere mechanical 
plying of the taki. If you have not the things essen- 
tial for the freedom cf India, I do not know who else 
bas them. Those things are fear of God and freedom 
from fear of any man or a combination cf men called 
an Empire. If training in these two essentials cannot 
be had in ycur institutions, I do not know where else 
it can be had. Bat I know your professors, I know 
Hakimsaheb, and I am sure that these two essentials 
are being very carefrlly tavght. 


I do not mind the unsatisfactory state of your 
finances. In fact I am glad that we should be living 
from hand to month, -so that we may all the better 
cherish our Maker and fear him. 


Hakimji was quite right when he said that. it was 
difficult for me to come to Delhi. But to come to 
you was a solace and a comfort. It is not to please 
you that I came here, bat to please myself. I came 
with a selfish end in view, and that is to tell you that 
in spite of the storm of hatred and poicon raging out- 
side your Millis, in spite of the Mushm running at the 
Hindu’s threat and vice versa, you boys here will keep 
your heads cgol, will not deny your Maker, will give 
no room in your hearts to hatred, nor even in your 
mind gloat over ihe country and its religions going to 


wreck ard ruin. That’s the only hope that has drawn 
me tO you. 


Ycu will have noticed that I have said nothing 
ebsut Kkadi or takli. That is because even Khadi and 
takli are nothing before the essentials I have talked 
to you about. You may ply ycur éaklis, and wear Khadi, 
but if you do rot do the things I have told you, 
yeur Khadi and éckii will be of no account. But you 
will, I am sure, not forget what Hakimsaheb has told 
you about the necessity of wearing Khaddar. Yon 
will bear in mind that it is by means of Khadi that 
we are supporting 50,000 spinners to-day besides 
hurdieds of weavers, washermen, carpenters etc. Do 
not forget that many cf these are Musalmans. 
Without the charkha the Musalman -wemen in many 
places would have been starving. There is no other 
way of identifying yourselves with the Hindu and 
Muslim poor than that of wearing Khadi. 


Above all keep yourselves pure and clean, and learn 
to keep your promises even at the cost of life, and 
have the memory of the examples I have cited to you 
eyer green in your hearts, 
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like my wearing Khadi. He does not want me to 


Weekly Letter 


From Mangalore To Bombay 

The happiest days of the week were those taken up 
by the brief voyage from Mangalore to Bombay. 
Crowds did come at every port of call, but the oe 
could not be more restful or pleasanter. Gandhiji, be 
nsnal, did a little business on the launch taking him 
to the boat by selling one of the gifts of the previous 
evening for Rs. 125. Though one looked in vain for 
Khadi wearers among the passengers on the boat, it 
was a consolation to find a majority of those who came 
at various ports to see Gandhiji wearing Khadi. Among 
these were two young men who accompatied us for 
part of the journey. ‘When will you have your 
evening prayer?’ one of them asked me, immediately 
establishing a point of contact. ‘Just before we retire,’ 
I said. ‘We should like to join,’ they said, and from 
their conversation they seemed to know everything of 
Gandhiji’s daily routine and appeared to be members 
of the Khadi fraternity which, thank God, is spreading 
its branches now in the remotest corners of the land. 
One of the young men had non-cc-operated as a student 
and had since interested himself in Khadi. He was 
hawking Khadi, and said he sold on an average Re. 500 
worth every month. ‘I am taking no commission, 
though,’ he said proudly, and tempted me to ask more 
questions. ‘How do you gain your livelihood? Do 
you do anything else?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘I give all my 
time to Khadi, and though I am net exactly well-to do, 
I am somehow making both ends rheet. My father 
does not like my ways, but I am thankful to say he 
wears Khadi. At this stage the other, quite a lad 
and more talkative, took up the conversation. ‘ He is 
one of our best workers,’ the lad said. ‘ {t isa pity he 
is not in charge of the Khaddar Depot rt our place. 
The man in charge has no interest in Khadi. This my 
friend would easily double the sale.’ I suggested to 
them to make a representation to Sjt. Gangadbarrac. 

‘And what are you doing?’ I asked. He said he 
was a student from Dharwad and a habitual Khadi 
wearer. 

‘Have you got many like you in your College?’ 
I enquired. 

‘Quite a fair number, now, more than we had some 
time ago. Many of the Lingayat students nowadays 
wear Khadi and learn Hindi. 
the Hindi Prachar.’ 

‘And do you also learn Hindi?’ 

‘I am sorry I don’t. I wish I could.’ 

‘What prevents you?’ and the answer unfolded a tale 
of parental authority being exercised in all the details 
of life. 

‘I could understand your father not permitting 
you to leave the College,” I said, ‘bat why should he 
come in the way of your learning Hindi or your spinning 
on the takli?’ 

The obedient ton put in an apology for the father, 
which was nothing better: ‘My father fears that all 
this would interfere with my studies!’ 

‘ Well, the best way to show him that it does rot 
is to do all the things and to pass your examinations 
also.’ 

‘Bat,’ said the friend, letting tho cat out of the 
bag, ‘my father does not like ail this. Ho does not 


We have a branch of 


subscribe to Young India [ By the bye, he appeared to be 
a careful reader of Young India]. What am I to do z 

And he presented the problem of the bounds of 
parental authority in children’s education with a 
humility and respectfulness which should extort liberty 
from the proudest parent. If the father of the boy 
happens io read these lines, and if at all a good 
example weighs with him, I may cite for his benefit 
the instance of Sjt.Ambalal Sarabhai of Ahmedabad 
ard his daughter. The ycourg lady is an ardent 
Khaddarite (or as her friends lovingly describe 
her, an ardent ‘Gandhiite’), and while her sister 
and brother are preparing for the ordinary ubiversity 
course, she is reeding for the Vidyspith entrance 
examination, with carding and spinning as her optional 
subjects. She is the only consistent Khadi wearer in 
the family, and the father, who perhaps does not at 
all share her views, not only takes good care that 
the individuality of the daughter is not smothered, 
but encoureges her to carry out her convictions. 

In Bombay , 

I remember a writer waxing eloquent on the weird 
scenic effects produced by a blaze which gutted a 
whole town, and we all know the ‘detached’ way in 
which photographers mauipulate their csmeras amidst 
the cries acd. shrieks of the victims of a fire. The 
press representative also appears to belong to that 
‘detached’ tribe. He must have something to spin. 
interesting yarn out of, no matter what happens to 
his victim who may be sailing or worse. An adventure 
in journalism is, io the journalist any rate, as thrilling 
as a EWimmer’s exploit in saving a drowning map. 

So, true to their calling, the press representatives 
in Bombay had their go at Gandhiji. I pick up just 


one thing from all that Gandhiji said to them. ‘This 
is not for the press,’ said he to one cf them. ‘But 


how I wish the press representatives came to me in 
Khadi. That wceuld be some compensation for the 
trouble they give me. I weuld console myself that 
whatever may be the trouble to me, the man is 
spending some of his money for the poor.’ I do not 
know if the friends will lay this advice to heart. The 
condition for condonation would appear to be triflixg | 
beside the gravity cf the offence. __ 
The Purdah Conference 

Afier all, the paper that described the Delhi 
Conference to which leaders from all parts were invited 
as a ‘purdah Conference’ was not far wreng. It is 
apparent that many cf the leaders, who responded to 
ihe Viceregal invitation, did so more out of courtesy 
than anything else. But there is no doubt that it was 
tco large a demand on their courtesy to invite them 
to a Conference on subjects of which the nature was 
not at all indicated. Matters which are important to 
the Viceroy may not be so to the leaders invited. 
All secrecy, whether in private or public affairs, is 
bad and raises presumptions against those responsible 
for it. 

A Khadi Mandal 

It was with a heavy heart that Gandhiji visited 
Delhi practically for the first time after the historic 
fast. The memory of the futile Unity Conferences and 
the dark events of the interval are epough to make 
any heart sink, and Gandhiji could not disguise his 
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feelings when friends 

Stay in Delhi for a fe 
meeting. ‘I cannot 
necessary,’ 


Were insistent that he should 
w days, and also address a public 
Stay a minute longer than 
meeting, ata oe cate az aa 
Pie bkas. A : in _this city without a 
Ss ge oe g an umiliation. I should not 
n the ordinary couree.’ 

Sed ded part in two functions with pleasure. 
: @ newly formed Khadi Association, 

with the propagation of Khadi by various means as 
1t8 Object, met at Dr. Ansari’s place on the evening of 
the Ist to receive suggestions and advice from Gandhiji. 
The members—70 at present—are pledged to be habitual 
wearers of Khadi. The very first question that Gandhiji 
put to them contained an important suggestion that 
had evidently not occurred to them. ‘Do all the 
members keep a diary?’ he asked. ‘If they do not, 
how can they keep an account of the work of the 
Asscciation ? Those who hawk Khadi must make a 
note of the Khadi they sell each day, those who repair 
wheels or spindles or teach Spinning or carding must 
note those items in their diarics. These diaries should, 
like the merchants’ account books, contain a_ true 
vecord of the members’ transactions, or like a captain’s 
log-book contain a day to day record of their 
movements. You may meet together regularly and 
compare notes.’ One of the members asked a question 
which was rather curious coming as it did from ore 
who had already become a member. ‘How can we 
do Khaddar propaganda in this way? Do not you 
think some political agitatioa is essential? We will 
Wear Khadi and ask others to wear it, but who will 
purchase it, when a yard of foreign cloth sells much 
cheaper than Khadi? It needs the stimulation of 
patriotic sentiment, and without any political agitation 
there is nothing to stimulate patriotic sentiment.’ Ose 
would have thought that a member of the Khadi 
Mandal should be the first man to see that the very 
object of the Mandal was to stimulate patriotic sentiment. 
What after all is political agitation? It is the reali- 
sation on the part of every one of us cf cur duty to our 
country, and the first business cf a Knadi propagandist 
is to convince his countrymen that it is in their 
interest to pay more for Khadi than for the same 
length of foreign cloth during the transition stege. I 
do not know if Gandhiji succeeded in driving the point 
home, but it is’clear that the Mandal onght to visualise 
its task properly if it means business. When we were 
at Coimbatore, some of the Khadi lovers came one day 
to ask practically the same question, and I will 
reproduce in this connection the reply that Ganchiji 
gave them. ‘Just as you cannot serve Hinduism 
except only by becoming a true Hirdo, you caunot 
help the cause of Khadi except by becoming a whole- 
hogger. Ask yourself if every piece of cloth in every 
part of your house is Khaddar, ask yourself if 
every member of your family wears nothing but Khaddar 
and you will find that there is still quite a lot to do. 
Look at the piece of cloth lying there on the floor, 
It tells its own tale. It is a piece of foreign cloth. I 
wanted, on return from my walk, some duster. 
Mrs. Gandhi finding nothing else handy picked up this 
piece of cloth and gave it to me. I thoughtlessly took it 
and wiped the dust off my feet with that piece of cloth. 
I should have refused it, but the fact that I did not 
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mind making use of it, if only for the purpose of 
dusting my feet, shows that I was not the whole-hogger 
that I want every one of you-to be. When you are 
that ideal whole-hogger, when you are saturated with 
the spirit of Khadi, I tell you Khadi will not be long 
in becoming universal, Lot us first be-true to ourselves, ’ 
The Khadi Mandal will do well to see that every one 
of its members fulfils this test. 

‘And why do I want us all to be so exact ? Not because 
I have any ill-will against the foreign mannfacturer, but 
because I see daily proved to me that every anna I pay 
for foreign cloth is so much taken away from some 
famishing neighbour of mine, and that every anna I pay 
for Khadi is so much put into the pockets of some needy 
neighbours including famishing ones who would be with- 
out work but for my anna.’ 

Visit to the Jamia 

The other function was the visit tothe Jamia Millia 
Islamia. He had yery little time at his disposal and 
he badly needed rest, but he readily accepted the invitation 
of a professor of the Jamia to visit the institution. 
‘It is difficult,’ said Gandhiji in his speech, ‘ for me 
to live in Delhi as Hakimji has told you, but I assure 
you that it is a pleasure to me to be here, and I have 
come not that I may please you thereby, but that I 
may ccnsole myself by coming and telling you that 
whatever may be happening outside, you will keep your 
precizcts sacred and free from the poison of communal 
strife and communal hatred. ’ 

In a touching little speech Hakimji described the 
vicissitudes through which the institution had passed, 
and assured Gandhiji that the plant that he had 
planted was growing in spite of many odds. The 
professors were all Khadi wearers, and though Khadi was 
not yet compulsery, it was slowly permeating the 
institution. The/ boys presented Gandhiji with an 
address and yarn spun on their faklis, and a purse of 
over a hundred rupees. 

The presence at the meeting of some boys from 
South Africa and the grandsons of Mr. Kachhalia, one 
cf the greatest of the Indians in South Africa and of 
Gardhiji’s co-workers during the Sonth African 
Satyagreha, put Gandhiji in mind of those great days, 
and his whole speech was inspired by a recollection of 
the life of that true Musalman and son of India. Ib 
was so important that I must summarise it separately 


at some length. M. D. 
All-India Cow Protection Association 
MEMBERS’ YARN 
18 Repnarayan Baijal Sabarmati Yds. 2,000 
Nos. 2, 8, 4, 6, 8 and 12 advanced their totals to 


24000, 19490, 24000, 16000, 24000 and 9000 yards 


respectively. 
YARN DONATIONS 


Two lovers of Khadi Gantur Yds. 5,000 
B. Ganapatirao ” 6,000 
G. Sitaram Shastri ey 2,500 
V. Narayanmurti 9 500 
Dahyabhai Motibhai Patel Sabarmati 17,000 
Rameshvardas Jhavermalla otc. Dhulia 2,000 
Dangardas Ramachandra Nayak Calcutta 12,000 
Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Nayak Calcutta 12,000 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Previously acknowledged Rs. 4,656+2—0 


Lilavati Behn Bombay - 5=0=Q 
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Shanker Shrikrishna Dev Dhulia Rs. 60-0-0 
G. P. Modi Bombay , 25-0-0 
K. Chinnaraja Reddi Gatti ” 2-0-0 
Kanaiyalal Chhotalal Mehta Patan es 5-0-0 
A. Vedaramier Madura 100-0-0 
Gosai Govindgir Ishvargir § Anklay 3 5-0-0 
Raghunathsinh Daljitsinh Gajapur ” 5-0-0 
Shamaldas Chunilal Vora = Hrishikesh __,, 5-0-0 
Sundardas Vallabhdas Karachi » 1,001-0-0 
Chunilal DahyabhaiGandhi Bombay ” 25-0-0 

Total Rs. 5,893-2-0 
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Was it a Failure? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Repeatedly does one read in the papers thet non- 
to-operation was a perfect failure. Several courteous 
critits often apologetically broach the question in 
conversations, and gently iell me that the country 
would have made great progrers if I had not led it 
astray by my ill-conceived non-co-operatiop. I should 
not refer to this subject; which may be said to have 
no bearing cn the politics of the day, but for my 
belief that non-co-operation has come to us aS an 
active force thet may assume a universal form apy 
moment, and but for the pmpese of reassurirg those 


who are bravely holdirg on in the face of criticism 
and skepticism. Let me, howerer, admit the dangerous — 


half-trnth that nor-co-operation entirely failed the 
moment it became violent. Indeed, non-co-operation 
and violerce are here coniradictery texms. It is a 
livirg belief that violence lived on itself and it required 
ccuater-vidlence for i:s daily maintenance, that gave 
rise tO non-violent non-cc-cperatior. The fact, there- 
fore, is that the moment nox-cc-operation became 
vivlents it lost’ its vitality and nation-building characier. 
But in so far as it was and remained nor-violent, it was 
a demonstrably complete success. The mats awakering 
that took place in 1920 all of a sudden was perhaps 
the greatest demonstration of the efficacy of nen- 
violence. The Government has lIcst prestige never to 
be regained. Titles, law-courts, educational institutions 
no longer inspire the awe they did in 1920. Some of 


the best lawyers in the country have given up law fcr ~ 
ever 28 a profession ard are happy for having accepied 


comparative poverty as their lot. The few national 
schools and colleges that remain are giving a gocd 
account of themselves as witness the great organisation 
that came into being in Gujarat when the ficcds 
tarned into a waste what was once a rich garden. But 
for the students and teachers of naiional institniicns 
and other non-co-operators the timely help that the 
afflicted peasantry of Gujarat received and so much 
needed would never have keen at its disposal. It is 
possible to multiply illustrations of this character and 
prove that wherever there is real national life, a bord 
between the classes and the masses in India, non-ce- 
operation is the cause of it, 

Take again the three constructive items of the 
programme. Khadi is a growing factor in national 
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regeneration and is serving over 1,500 villages through 
an army of nearly two thousand workers and is giving 
tangible productive relief to over fifty thousand spinners 
and at least ten thousand weavers, printers, dyers, dhobis 
and other artisans. Untouchability is a waning thing 
just struggling for existence. Hindu-Muslim unity of 
1920-21 showed its yast possibilities. The violence, 
decsipt, falsehood and the like that mark the rupture 
between the two great communities to-day are no doubt 
ugly signs, but they are a demonstration of crude 
eeif-consciousness. The process of churning that the 
movement of non-co-operation was and is has brought 
the dirt to the surface. And if non-violent non-co- 
operation is a living and purifyirg force, it will presently 
bring to view the pure unity that is invisibly forming 
iiself under the very visible dirt that obtrudes itself on 
our gaze to-day. It is therefore clear to me as daylight 
that real Swaraj, whenever it comes to us, will have to 
be not a donation rained on us from London, but a 
prize earned by hard end health-giving non-co-operation 
with organised forces of evil. 


Sacred v. Obscene 

Sjt. S. D.. Nadkarni writes: 

‘s With reference to Miss Mayo’s remark about the 
Vaishnava mark having an obscene meaning ( quoted 
by you in your article on her book), I am_ enclosing 
an extract from Vivekanand’s writings which may 
interest you and readers of Young India: 

‘One sect has one particular form of ritual, 
and thinks that that is holy, while the rituals 
ef another sect are simply arrant superstition. If 
ene sect worships a peculiar sort of symbol, another 
sect says, Oh, it is horrible. Take for instance 
a general form of symbol. The phallus symbol is 
certsinly a sexual symbol, bat gradually that aspect 
of it has been forgotten, and it stands now as a 
symbol of the Creator. Those nations which have 
this «8 their symbol rever thiak of it as the phallus; 
it is just a symbol, and there it ends. But a man 
from another race er creed sees in it nothing but 
the phallus, ard begins to condemn it; yet at the 
same time he may be doing something which to 
the so-called phallic worshippers appears most 
horrible. Let me take two points for illustration, 
the phallus symbol and the sacrament of the 
Christians. To the Christians the phallus is horrible, 
ard to the Hindus the Christian sacrament is 
horrible, They say that the Christian sacrament, 
the killing of a man and the eating of his flesh 
and the drinking of his blocd to get the good 
qualities cf hat map, is canvibalism. This is what 
some of the fravege tribes do; if a man is brave, 
they kill him and eat his heart, because they 
think that it will give them the qualities of courage 
and bravery possessed by that man. Even such a 
devout Christian as Sir John Imbbock admits this, 
end says that the origin of this Christian symbol 
is in this savage idea. The Christians, of course, 
do not admit this view of its origin; and what it 
may imply never comes to their mind. It stands 
for a holy thing, and that is all they want to know. 
So even in rituals there is no universal symbol, 
which can command general recognition and 
acceptance,’ ” | M. K. G. 
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The Story of | 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXVv 


Heart’s Searchings 

The Zulu ‘rebellion’ was full of new experiences for 
me and gave me much food for thought. The Boer 
War had not bronght home to me the horrors of war 
with avything like the vividness that the ‘rebellion’ 
did. ; This wes no-war but a man hunt, not only in my 
Opinion, but also in that of many Englishmen with 
whom I had occasion to talk. To hear every morning 
reports of the soldiers’ rifles exploding like crackers 
in innocent hamlets, and to live in the midst of them 
Was a trial. But I swallowed the bitter draught, 
especially when the work of my Corps consisted only 
in nursing the wounded Zulus. I could see that but 
for us the Zulus would have been uncared for. This 
work, therefore, eased my conscience. 

But there was much else to set one a-thinking. It 
was a sparsely populated part of the country. Few and 
far between in hills and dales were the scattered 
Kraals of the simple and so-called ‘uncivilised’ Zulus. 
Marching, with or without the wounded, through 
these solemn solitudes, I often fell in deep thought. 

I pondered over brahmacharya and its implications, 
and my convictions took deeper root. I discussed it 
with my co-workers. I had not realised then how 
indispensable brahmacharya was for self-realisation, 
but I clearly saw that one aspiring to serve humanity 
with his whole soul could not do without it. It was 
borre in upon me that I would have more and more 
Occasions Of service of the kird I was rendering, and 
that I should find myself unequal to my task if I was 
engaged in the pleasures of family life and in the 
propagation and rearing of children. 

In a word, I could not live both after the flesh and 
the spirit. On the prerent occasion, for instance, I 
should not have been able to throw myself in the 
fray, had my wife been expecting a baby. Without 
the observance of brahmacharya service of the family 
would be inconsistent with service of the community. 
With brahmacharya both would be perfectly consistent. 

So. thinking I became rather impatient to take a 
final yow. The prospect of the vow brought a certain 
kind of exultation. Imagination also found free play 
and opened out interminable vistas of service. 

Whilst I was thus in the midst of strenuous 
physical and mental work, a report came to the effect 
that the work of suppressivg the ‘rebellion’ was nearly 
over, and that we would be soon discharged. A day 
or two after I heard this we were discharged, and in 
a few days we got back to our homes. After a short 
while I gota letter from the Governor specially 
thanking the Ambulance Corps for its services. 

On my arrival at Phonix I broached with zest the 
subject of brahmacharya to Chhaganlal, Maganlal, West 
and others. ‘They liked the idea and accepted the 
necessity of taking the vow, but they also represented 
the difficulties of the task. Some of them set them- 
selves bravely to observe brahmacharya, and some, 


succeeded also. 
; AF ao took the plunge—the vow to observe brahma: 


charya for life. I must confess that I had not then 


fally realised the magnitude and immensity of the task 
I had undertaken. The difficulties are even to-day 
staring me in the face, The importance of the vow is 
being more and more borne in npon me. Life without 
brahmacharya appears to me to be insipid and animal-like. 
The brute by nature knows no self-restraint. Man is 
man becaure he is capsble of, and only in so far as he 
exercises, self-restraint. What formerly appsared to me 
to be extravagant praire of brahmacharya in our religious 
books seems now, with increasing clearness every day, 
to be absolutely proper snd fourded on experience. 

I saw that brahmacharya, which is full of that wonder- 
fal potency, can by no means be an easy affair, and 
certainly not a mere matter cf the body. Brahmacharya 
begins with bodily restraint, but it does not end there, 
The perfection of brahmacharya precludes even an impure 
thought. A true brahmachari will not even dream of 
satisfying fleshly appetite, and until he is in that 
condition, he has a great deal of ground to cover. 

For me the observance of even bodily brahmacharya 
has been foll of difficulties. Tc-day I may say that I feel 
myself fairly safe, but I have yet to achieve complete 
mastery over thought which is so essential. Not that 
the will or effort is lacking, but it is yet a problem to 
me wherefrom undesirable thoughts spring their insidious 
invasions. I have no donbt that man possesses the key 
to lock out undesirable thoughts, but every one has to 
fird it ont for himself. Saints and seers have left their 
experiences for us, bat they have given us no infallible 
and universal prescriptions. For psrfection or freedom 
from error ccmes only out of grace and so seekers 
after God have left us mantras, such as Ramanama, 
hallowed by their own anusterities and charged. with 
their purity. Without an cnreserved surrender to His 
grace, complete mastery over thought is impossible. 
This is the teaching of every great book of religion, 
and I am realising the truth of it every moment of my 
striving after that perfect brahmacharya. 

But part of the history of that striving and struggle 
will be told in chapters io follow. I shall conclude this 
chapter with an indication of how I set to the task, 
In the first flush of enthusiasm, I found the observance 
very easy. The very first change I made in my mode 
of life was that I stopped sharing the same bed with 
my wife or seeking privacy with her. 

Thus brahmacharya which I had been observing 
willy-nilly since 1900 was sealed with a vow in the 
middle of 1906. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Exberiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12~0 for packing and postage: Rs. 6-8-0 
by V.P.P. Price for foreign countries 10s. or $3 post free. 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 

ers. 
= Copies can also be had in Bombay from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 
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Health Hints 
[There is much that is full of wisdom and 
commonserse in that slender little volume by the 


Countess of Asquith— Lay Sermons. I cull a few 

acute observations on the preservation of healih, based 

as they are on experience, and the experience of cne 

who has suffered from most of the ailments of the 

rich. M. D.] 
Work-Cure 


“Most of the minor ailments — particularly among 
women—debility, anaemia, nerves, vapours and indigestion 
come from lack of occupatior. This was noticeable 
during the War, when females who had never been 
tired of discussing their symptoms worked like beavers, 
and what with little sleep and less food added 50 per 
cent. to their general health. . . . 

“Tf doctors had the wits to suggest work instead 
of rest, their recommendations would have immediate 
results. Unfortunately, it is the fashion among medical 
men to-day +0 fay we are all overworked, and their 
mistaken guidance finds many a feol to follow them. 
From my own observation I can truly say, few, if 
any, normal beings that I have ever known have been 
hurt by too much work.” 


Starvation-Cure 

“Most men and women eat, drink and sleep too 
much to keep their minds active or their bodies healthy. 
Children are ‘seldom as greedy as grown-up people, and 
know with greater precision when they have eaten 
enough. I am amszed by observing how much time 
people spend of their lives in eating and drinking, and 
how careless they are as to what they swallow. They 
will pile their plates with bright green peas and India- 
rubber mushrooms ont of tins with a courage that 
deserves the Victoria Cress, and are surprised when 
their stomachs or their complexions become like 
BOlitaire boards. 

“It is an undisputed fact that the more you eat 
the more you want to eat, and sfarvation—theugh not 
recognired by doctors—is a safe cure for half the 
maladies that aitack mankind. I do not think there 
are many sccieties to prevent people from Over-eating, 
but it is high time that some of the enthusiastic 


fanaticism levelled against alcohol could be enlisted 
against meat, 


“The rich and vain, finding themselves growing fat, 
empty their stomachs once a year in Germany, but 
having thus ealved their conscience and diminished 
their weight, they return to the same way of livirg 
as they did before, and I have hardly a friend or a 
contemporary who has preserved an active and elastic 
figure. 

“In this country you can write, talk and Fpeak in 
public about birth-control, upnatural vices, and venereal 


diseases—almost any eschewed subject—but 


: ae you may not 
mention constipation, 


and yet no one of my experience 
will deny that most of our bodily sufferings come from 
insufficient drainage, and poisoned intestineg, 
evade, elude or fight shy of this proposition, but sooner 
or later you will have to face it, The aversge person 
in my class ( whatever that may be) has three, if not 
four meals a day—breakfast,. lunch, tea and dinner; some 
have no tea and some have late Supper instead of 
dinner; be that as it may, they fill their stomachs 


You may 
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three times a day, and think themselves injured if 
they do not spend at least eight hours in bed, whether 
asleep or awake. In spite of this, whether from lack 
of care or culpable ignorance, Nature is solicited 
capriciously, with the most disastrous consequences. 
Busy men and lazy women are urable to take enough 
exercise to open the pores of their skins, and an 
unobserved but steady process of poisonirg sets in 
which is the starting point of many of the maladies 
which prove fatal in later life. 

“When you hear of cancer-houses, you ask about 
the drains; but it would be more to the purpose to 
ask about the drainage of the victims than of the 
building. We may be on the eve of a great scientific 
discovery in connection with cancer, but in the mean- 
time little is known about it. It is a step forward to 
learn in what part of the world certain intestinal 
afflictions seldom occur, and it is possible that, if people 
were more observant and at an early age of cancer 
could be influenced to tell men of science as much as 
they could of their dict and habits, it would be more 
valuable than all the experiments made upon rats and 


rabbits. 

“After the age of forty nO one needs as. much 
food, drink or sleep as they did in their youth. It is 
a platitude to ray they are exceptions; but when 
middle-aged people tell me they could not live without 
eight or nine hours’ sleep, I answer they should be 
grateful if they can get six, and seven is enough for 
the majority of mankind. Bad nerves are not so much 
rejuvenated by sleep as by fresh air ahd a kind of 
repose that—though difficalt—can be cultivated. Some 
of the strongest people I have known have been bad 
sleepers, and nothirg conduces so much to healthy 
sleep as well-regulated bowels. 

‘‘The Lord Mayor of Cork lived from the 12th of 
August 1920 till the 25th of October cf the same year 
without food, but he was kept warm in -bed, ard his 
dectors gave him mild aperients. Reading this made 
me realise for the first time that if eating nothing 
could accumulate poison, how much more danger there 
must be in overfeeding ! 

‘“ Holy men in monasteries live to a ripe old age 
and spend most of their nights in prayer or meditation, 
and some of them are highly intelligent, whereas 
animals are asleep for longer hours than ‘they are 
awake. Althcugh sleeping too much cannot be said to 
be a danger, it is a diradvantage. . . . Sleep, like 
everything else, is a matter of habit, and although 
one can lay down no fixed rules, the mere you 


accustom yourself {0 do withont it the more alert 
you will be. 


‘Christian science has arrogated to itself powers of 
healing which are contradictory to commonsense. 

“Hyver since the world was inhabited men have 
interpreted God differently —- one may fay, without 
irreverence, that God has been made in the image of 
man—but the Christian scientists have made Him in 
the imsge of woman. You might have supposed that 
not being gifted with the highest kicd of imagination, 
women could have armed themselves with penetrating 
logic, but Christian science undeceives you. Pushed 
to its logi¢al corclution, you can jump off a roof 
withont being hurt. The practice of it never makes 
you sensible and seldom makes you kind. In my owa 
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experience I have scen it Separate the dying from 
their parents, the loving from their loved; and by 
ignoring the discoveries that have inspired generations 
of Scientific men for the alleviution of suffering, it has 
irritated ihe living, impesed upon the dying and 
shortened life, I hope I sm tolerant of all creeds and 
faiths, and I do not suppose the Almighty cares by 
which 10ad we come to Him as lopg as we come; 
nevertheless, there is a fine sourd in the words: ‘Thou 
Phalt have none other gods but Me;* and we need 
not presume that because God is good He is good- 
natured. i 

“ Bat ceither Faith-cures, Gold-cures, Rest-cures, cures 
in Germary, sanatorium, suggestion, or doctors will 
ensure health. Nor can anything avail the nerves, 
the mind, or the body when tempers have been arznsed. 
There is only one form of suggestion that never fails, 
and ibat is cmbcdicd in my text which forbids you 
to withhold forgiveness —‘ Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.’ ” 


Collections in South India 

Collections made during Gendhiji’s tour in Tamil 

Nad, Kerala and South Kanara: 
Chettinad 

Karaikudi, Rs. 6,524-—9-7; Devakotta, Res. 4,218-13-4; 
Paganeri, Rs. 4,120-1C-3; Kottayrur, Rs. 2,532; 
Kanadukathan, Rs. 2,416-9-6; Kadiapaitti, Rv.1,267-11-6; 
Amarayatipudur, Rs. 1,186-6-1; Siravayal, Rs. 1,099-11-9; 
Kothamangalam, Rs. 701-4; Pallathur, Rs. 601; 
Nachiyapuram, Rs. 505; Nemathanpatti, Res. 501; 
Kulivarai, Rs. 401; Nachandupatti, Rs. 301; Laksh- 
mipurem, Rs. 250; Virachilai, Rs. 121; Panayapatti, 
Rs. 101; Jayakondapuram, Rs. 101; Manachai, Rs, 100; 
Mahanagari, Rs. 13; Total Rs. 27,062-12-0, 


Madras City 
Total Rs, 21,772-9-4, 
Madura 
Madura, Rs. 13,472-7-6; Tirnmangalam, Rs.782-13-8; 
Teyaram and Gudalur, Rs. 1438-0-7; Kombai, Rs. 100; 
Total Rs. 14,498-5-9. 
Coimbatore 
Coimbatore, Rs. 4,720-15-9; Tiruppur, Rs. 3,117-2-6; 
Pollechi, Rs.2,204-3-6; Gobichettipalayam, Rs.1,231-15-11; 
Erasanampatti, Re. 270; Vellekoil, Rs.100; Kinattukadavu, 
Rs. 100; Avinasi, Rs. 34-11-9; Cheyur, Rs. 13-4-0; Total 
Rs. 11,802-5-5. 
Trichinopeoly 
Trichinopoly, Rs. 8,182-12-11; Srirangam, Rs. 113-9-2; 
Lalgadi, Rs.1,957-13-3; Karur, Rs. 896-10-3; Manacha- 
nallur, Rs. 151: Total Rg. 11,251-13-7. 
Tanjore 
Mayavaram, Ri. 3,282-3-2; Mannargudi, Rs.3,040-14-11; 
Kumbakonam, Rs. 2,923-10-11; Tanjore, Rs. 1,041-7-10; 
Rajapayan Chavaci, Ry. 288-12-0; Valangimap, Re. 201; 
Necdamangalam, Rs. 104; Tirnyadamarudur, Rs, 79-12-0; 


Papanasam, Rs. 23; Morupatti Ry. 15; Miscellaneous, 
Rs. 5; Total Rs. 11,004-12-10. 
Tinnevelly 
Tinnevelly, Rs. 3,165-6-0; Tuticorin, Rs, 2,616-5-4; 


Koilpatti, Rs. 1,416-11-1; Srivaikuntam, Rs. 1,016-4-0; 
Napguneri, Rs. 654-1-6; Panagudi, Tisayanvilai, Selva- 
marudur etc., Ks. 484-18-6; Sivagiri, Rs. 530-9-5; 
Sankarankoil, Rs. 227-14-0; Kalladakurichi, Rs, 142-6-11; 
Sivakasi, Rs. 79-8-0; Tentiruperai, Rs. 51; Kalugumalai, 


Rs. 51; Kariyalur, Rs. 34-8-0; Mudukamindam, Rs, 31; 
Sankarankoil, Rs. 16; Total Rs. 10,467-7-9. 
British Malabar 
Calicut, Rs. 4,113-9-4; Palghat, Rs. 2,286-2-7; 
Oitapalam and Shoranur, Rs. 1,205-15-0; Aguatitera, 
Rs. 314-1-9; Taliparamba, Rs. 1U1; Ponnani, Re.69-15-0; 
Badagara, Rs. 542-5-6; Miscellaneous, Rs.11; Total 
Rs. 8,594-1-2. 
Ramnad 
Rajapalayam, Rs. 3,642; Virdunagar, Rs. 1,882-14-6; 
Paramakndi, Rs. 1,179-7~8; Sattur, Rs. 516-9-3; Tiru- 
patur, R3. 481-15-6; Srivalliputtur, Rs. 66-8-6; Total 
Rs. 7,669-7-5. 
North Arcot 
Vellore, Rs. 2,626-11-11; Arni, Rs. 2,178,10-5; 
Gudiyatham, Rs. 1,312-4-2; Arcot, Rs. 626-15-3; 
Pallikondan, Rs. 76-2-6; Tiruvannamalai, Ry. 50; Total 
Rs. 6,870-12-3, 
Travancore 
Trivandrum, Rs. 2,389-4-9; Nagercoil, Rs. 1,253-2-1; 
Alleppey, Rs. 974-9-0; Quilon, Rs. 858 2-9; Haripad, 
Rs. 835; Karuvatta, Rs. 313-0-3; Kartigapalli, 
Rs. 285-5-3; Kayangulam, Rs, 105; Changannur, 
Rs. 111; Karanagapalli, Ochara, Ayagarampur, Tottapali, 
Rs. 80-2-3; Total Ry. 6,654-10-4. 
Cochin 
Ernakulam, Rs. 2,519-0-1; Trichur, Rs. 1,898-11-5; 
Cochin, Rs. 900; Ollur, Res. 885-13-0; Tirupanthura, 
Rs. 272-5-6; Machad, Rs. 18-8-0; Total Rs. 6,489-6-0, 
South Arcot 
Cuddalore, Rs. 3,087-12-7; Chidambaram, Rs.1,965-7-6; 
Tindivanam, Rs. 260; Total Rs. 5,813-4-1. 
Chingleput 
Conjeevaram, Rs. 1,410-13-9; Adambakkam, 
Rs. 1,219-9-3; Tirnvalluar, Rs. 775-13-5; Poonamallee, 
Ra, 3869-3-4; Sripermbudar, Rs. 56-7-6; Total Rs.3,831-15-3. 


Salem 
Krishnagiri, Rs. 2,201-1-7; Hosur and Shoo!agiri, 
Re. 705-10-0; Paduppalayam, Rs. 205-6-0; Total 
Rs. 3,112-1-7. 
Pudukkotta 


Total Rs. 1,156-11-0. 

Miscellaneous, Rs. 299-5—d. 

Grard tetal: Tamil Nad and Kerala, Rs. 1,57,851-13-0. 

Karnatak 

South Kanara ard Miscellaneous, Rs. 5,944—6-5. 

Received for Gujarat Flood Relief, Rs. 130; Total 
Receipis Rs. 1,63,926-3-5. 

Less Bank expenses, Rs. 20-13-8, Rs. 1,63,905-5-9.° 

In Urban Bank, Mylapore, Rs. 1,54,777-13-9; in 
Tiruppur Khadi Vastralaya, Rs,5,810-5-0; in A. IS. A, 
Erode, Rs. 3,317-3-0; Total Rs. 1,63,905-5-9. 
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Pasi canal naw SS ESS! 
But he said: “Take thy chariot out of the way, O 
charioteer! In this chariot sitteth the Lord over the 
kingdom of Benares, the great King Brahmadatta. 
Yet the other replied: ‘In this chariot, O chario- 
teer, sitteth the Lord over the kingdom of Kosala, the 
great King Mallika. Take thy carriage out of the ways 
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Which is the Nobler Part? 

[The following is Professor T. W. Rhys Davids 
translation of one of the finest, if not the finest, of the 
Buddhist Jatakas, called Rajovada Jataka or ° A lesson 
for Kings.’ I omit the last two paragraphs which are 


not only inconsequential but aso spoil the beanty of 
the conclusion. V.G.D.] 

Oace upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning 
in Benares, the fature Buddha returned to life in the 
womb of his chief queen; and after the conception 
ceremony had been performed, he was safely born. 
And when the day came for choosing a uame, they 
called him Prirce Brahmadatta. He grew up in due 
course; and when he was sixteen years old, went to 
Takshashila, and became secccmplished in all arts. And 
after his father died he ascended the throne, and ruled 
the kingdom with righteousners and equity. He gave 
judgments) without partiality, hatred, ignorance, or 
fear. Since he thus reigned with justice, with justice 
also his ministers administered the law. Law suits 
being thus decided with justice, there were none who 
brovght false cares. And as these ceased, the noire 
and tumult cf litigation ceared in the King’s court. 
Though the judges rat all day in the court, they hed 
to leave withont any one coming for justice. 
to this, that the 
closed ! 

Then the fature Buddha thought: ‘From my 
reignirg with rightecusners there are rone who come 
for judgment; the bustle has ceased, and tha Hall of 
Justice will have to be clcsed. It behoves me, 
therefore, now to examine into my cwn fanlts; ard if 
I find that enything is wrorg in me, to put that away, 
and practice only virtue.’ 

Thenceforth he seonght for some one to tell him 
his faults ; bni amorg thore arcund him he found no one 
who would tell him of any favlt, but heard only his 
own praise. 

Then he thought: “It is from fear cf me that 
these men speak only good things, and not evil things,” 
and he sought ameng those people who lived ontside 
the palace. Ard findirg no fanlt-finder there, he sought 
among thcse who lived outside the city, in the suburbs, 
at the four gates. And there tco findixg no one to 
find fault, and hearing only his own praise, he 
determined to search the country places. 

So he made over his kingdom to his ministers, 
and mounted his chariot ; and taking cnly his charicteer 
left the city in disguise. And searching the country 
throvgh, up to the very boundary, he found no fanlt- 
finder, and heard only of his cwn virtue; and so he turned 
back from the outermost bouudary, and returned by 
the high rcad towards the city. 

Now at that time the King of Kosals, Mallika by 
name, was also ruling his kingdom with rig hteoueress; 
and when seeking for some fault in himself, he elso 
found no fault-finder in the palace, but only heard of his 
own virtue! So seeking in country places, he too came 
to that very spot. And these two came face to face in 
a low cart treck with precipitous sides, where there was 
no space for a chariot to get out of the way | 

Then the charioteer of Mallika the King said io the 


charioteer of the King of Benares; “Tako thy chariot 
out of the way!” 


It came 
Hall of Justice would have to be 


and make room for the chariot of our King!” 

Then the charioteer of the King of Benares thought: 
‘They say then that he too is a king! Wkat is now to 
ba done?’ After scme consideration, he said to himself, 
‘7 know a way. I'll find out how old he is, and then 
I'll let the chariot of the younger be got out of the 
way, and so make room for the elder.’ 


And when he arrived at that conclusion, he asked 
that charioteer what the age of the King of Kosala 
was. But on inquiry he found that the ages of both 
were equal. Then he inquired about the extent of 
his kingdom and about his army, and his wealth, and 
his renown, and about the covntry he lived ip, and 
his caste and tribe and family. Ard he found that 
poth were Lords cf a kingdom three hurdred leagues 
in extent; and that in respect of army ard wealth 
and renown, and the countries in which they lived 
and their.caste and their tribe and their family, they 
were just on a par! 


Then he thought: “I will make way for the most 
righteous.” And he asked: “ What kind of righteousness 
bas this King of yours?” 

And the other saying: “Such and such is our 
King’s righteousness,” and so proclaiming his King’s 
wickedness as goodness, uttered the first stanza: 

“The strong he overthrows by strength, 
The mild by mildness, Mallika; 
The good by goodness he o’ercomes, 
The wicked by the wicked too. 
Such is the nature of this King! 
Move out of the way, O charioteer !” 

But the charioteer of the Kirg of Benares asked 
him : 

“ Well, have you told all the virtues of your King ?” 

‘“Yer,”’ said the other. 

‘© If these are his virtues where are then his faults ?” 
replied he. 

The other said: ‘ Well, for the nonce, they shall 


be faults, if you like! But pray, then, what is the kind 
of goodness your King has?” 


Aud then the charioteer of the King of Benares 


called unto him to hearkep, and uttered the seccnd 
stanza: . 


“ Anger he conquers by non-anger, 
By goodness he conquers what is not good; 
The stingy he conquers by giving gifts, 
By. truth he meets the speaker of lies. 
Such is the nature of this King! 
Move ont of the way, O charioteer !”’ 


And when he had thus spoken, both Mallika the King 
and his charioteer alighted from their chariot. Aid they 
took out the horses, and removed their chariot and 
made way for the King of Benares. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER xxvI 


The Birth of Satyagraha 


Events were so shaping themselves in Johannesburg, 
that this self-purification on my part was, as it were, 
“@ preliminary to Satyagrahe. I can now see that all 
the principal events of my life culminating in the vow 
of brahmacharya were secretly preparing me for it. 


The principle called Satyagraha ceme into beirg 
before that name was invented. Indeed when it was 
born, I myself could not say what it was. In Gojarati 
also‘we used the English phrase ‘ passive resistance’ to 
describe it. When in a meeting of Haropeans I found 
that the term ‘passive resistarce’ was too narrowly 
construed, that it was supposed to be a weapon of the 
weak, that it could be characterised by hatred and 
that it could finally manifest itself as violence, { had 
to demur to all these statements and explain the real 
mature of the Indian movement. It was clear that a 
new word must be coined by the Indians to denote 
their struggle. 


But I could not for the life of me find out a new 
name, and therefore offered a nominal prize through 
Indian Opinion to the reader who made the best 
suggestion on the point. As a result Maganlal Gandhi 
coined the word ‘Sadagraha’ (Sat=troth, Agraha=firm- 
ness) and won the prize. But in order to make it clearer I 
charged the word to ‘Satyagraha’ which has since 
become current in Gujarati as a derignaiion for the 
struggle. 


The history of this struggle is for all practical 
purposes a history of my life in South Africa and 
especially of my experiments with troth in that 
gnb-continent. I wrote the major portion of this history 
jn Yeravda jail and finished it after I was released. 
It was published in Navajivan and _ subsequently 
issued in book form. Sjt. Valji Govirdji Desai has 
been translating it into English for Current Thought, 
but I am now arranging to have the English translation 
published in book form at an early date, so that thoze 
who will may be able to familiarise themselves with my 


most important experiments in South Africa. I should 
recommend a parutal of my history of Satyegraha in 
South Africa to such Gujarati readers ag have not seen 
it already. I will not repeat what I have put down 
there but will in the next few chapters deal only with 
a few personal incidents of my life in South Africa 
which have not been covered by that history, And 
when I have done with these last, I will at once 
proceed to give the reader some idea of my experi- 
ments in India. Therefore any one who wishes to 
consider these experiments in their strict chronological 
order will now do well to keep the histcry of Satya- 
greha in South Africa before him. 


(Translated from Navajivan ) 
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A Cotton Quotation 
[ Mr. Richard Gregg, with whose name the reader 


of Young India is familiar as the joint author of the . 


booklet on Takli Spinning, sends the following usefal 
old quotation which he has unearthed in the course of 
his researches. M. K. G.] 

Quotation from A Voyage to the Hast Indies by Fra 
Paolino da San Bartolomeo, Member cf the Academy 
of Velitti and formerly Professor of Oriente] Langueges 
in the Propaganda at Rome. From obtervatiors made 
during a residence of thirteen years, between 1776 and 
1789 in Districts little frequented by Hurcpeans. Printed 
in Rome originally in 1796. Translated into German in 
1798. Translated from German into English by William 
Johnston, London, 1800. 

Pages 396 to 400. 

“Cotton, in Portuguese Algodao and in Latin 
Gossipium, is, in the Malabar language, called Cerupagni. 
A coarser sort, produced by the tree Ilava, is called, 
by the natives of Malabar, Pagni. The Ilavais a large 
lofty tree, and the cotton it yields is employed only 
for mattresses and bolsterr. That which grows on the 
shrab Paruiti is much finer. Both kinds are contained 
in an oval capsulo divided into different small cells, and 
called by the French La Ccque. The best cotton grows 
in Bengal avd on the coast of Coromandel]; and hence 
it happens that the cotton articles procured from these 
districts are the finest. The next in quality are those 
manufactured in the provinces of Madura, Marava, and 
on the coasts of Pescaria and Malabar. The gradation 
proceeds thus to Canara, where the coiton is not spun 
80 fine, and the articles consequently are much coarser. 


“The shrub Parutti, which prodcceg the finer kind 
of cotton, requires in India little cultivation or care; and 
the tree Ilava requires none at all. The fo:mer thrives 
best on the high monuntainons dis‘rictr; the latter in 
the flat open country. When the cotton has been 
gathered, it is thrown upon a floor and threshed, in 
order that it may be separated from the black seeds 
and the bushes which served it as a covering. It is 
then put into bags, or tied up in bales, containing 
from 300 to 320 Aratel, or pounds of fifteen ounces 
each. After it bas been carded, it is spun out into 
Buch delicate threads that a piece of cotton cloth 
twenty yards in length may slmost be concealed in the 
hollow of both hands. Most of these pieces of cloth 
are twice washed; others remain as they come from 
the loom, and are dipped in coco-nnt oil, in order that 
they may be longer preserved. It is customary also 
to draw them through Cangi, or rice-water, that they 
may acquire more smoothness and body. The Cangi is 
sometimes applied to cotton articles in so ingenious a 
manner that purchasars are often deceived, and imagine 
the cloth to be much stronger than it really is; for, 
as s00n as it is washed, the Cangi vanishes, and the 
cloth appears quite slight ard thin. 

“There are reckoned to be no less than twenty-two 
different kinds of cotton articles manufactured in Tndia, 
without including muslin or coloured stuffs. The latter 
are n0t, as in Europe, printed by meens of wooden blocks, 
but painted with a brush made of the fibres of the 
rind of the coconut, which, when beat, spproaches 
near to horse-hair; becomes very elastic, acd oan be formed 


- name of Organdi. 


into any shape the painter chooses. The 
employed are indigo, Indaco, Anil, or Coachan, all 
appellations borrowed from foreign languages; and which 
sigaify not a shrub a3 some have erroneously aseerted, 
but a plant which grows in great abundance big 
the district of Agra, and in other places of India. 
The stem ard leaves of this plant yield that beautifal 
dark blue with which the Indian chintzes, coverlets, 
tappisendis and cther articles are painted, and which 
never loses the fmallest shade of its beauty. Also 
terra merita, called Curcuma or Indian eaffrop, a plant 
which dyes yellow; avd, in the last place, gumlec, 
together with stdme flowers, roots and fruits, which are 
used to dye red. With these few pigments, which are 
applied sometimes sirgly and sometimes mixed, the 
Indians produce on their.cotton cloths that admirable 
end beautifal painting which exceeds everything of the 
kind exhibited in Europe. 

“The French, Erglish and Dutch have endeavoured 
to imitate thse articles; but, notwithstanding all their 
labour and art, they have never yet been able either 
to produce these colours from the Vegetable Kingdom, 
or to attain to the same fineness in their cloth. No 
person in Turkey, Persia or Europe bas yet imi‘ated 
the Boetille,* made at Masulipatan and ‘own under the 
The manvfacturing of this cloth, 
which wag known in the time of Job, the painting of 
it, and the preparation of the colours, give employment 
in India to male and female, young and oid. 

“It may with truth be asserted, that in spinning, 
weaving, and dying the Indians excel all other nations 
in the world. A great deal of cotton is brought from. 
Arabia ard Persie, and mixed with that of India. The 
principal places where it is manufactured are: Bengal, 
Masulipatan, Paleacote, Madras, Sadaras, Pondicherri, 
Naur, Magapatneam, Paleamcotta, Tutticuri, Manapar, and 
Tirnvaveoda. The Indians work slowly and unwillingly; 
a fault which is of great benefit to the Huropeanr. 
Were they more active and industrious, they would 
ipnundate our quarter of the world with their mer- 
chandize, and draw from us the little money still in 
circulation. We clothe ourselves in their stuffs, while . 
our woolen cloths are to them unnecessary. On the 
contrary, we must pay money for all the goods which 
we prccure from India and China; so that these two 
countries may be compared to two pits, in which we 
stand with both feet and still sink deeper. Pliny in 
ancient times complained of the luxury of his country- 
mep,{ who procured similar articles from the island of 
Taprobane, now called Ceylon; but what would he say 
were he now alive and beheld our extravagance? Wo 
to the people who are not contented with the productions 
of their native couutry !” 

In the preface to the German translation of this 
book, the translator wrote: ‘It is the more valuable, 
as the anthor understood the Tamulie or common 
Maiabar language; and what is of more importance, was 
so well acquainted with the Samscred, (a language 
exceedingly difficnlt,) as to be able to write a grammar 
of it, which was published at Rome in 1790. It appears 
from some of his quotations, that he understood also 
Esglish and French.” 


* A certain kind of white East Indian chintz. 
{ Lib, VI. Cap. 17 et 22, 
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Yoke of Foreign Medium 

A friehd sends me the foll 
from Mr, 
in 1905: 
“The Almora boys show Sreat readiness in acquiring 
koorledge, and for several years have passed the 
examinations well and taken high places in the lists. 
The proficiency is no doubt due to the hill climate, 
which ought to give them guperior energy. As an 
Indian educationist of some experience, I can testify 
that the Indian student is nowise lacking in mental 
powers. There are causes which go far to explain the 
Bomewhat ansatisfactory resulta of Anglo-Vernacular 
education in the country, and they are causes mere 
clearly visible to the practical workers in the field than 
to the theorists whose opinions are mostly heard on 
the subject. The attempt to make the students do his 
thinking in a foreign langasge has naturally the effect 
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of repressing originality and encouraging metheds of 


cram which is still farther fostered by the hard and 
fast rules of the Education Department, which prescribes 
‘courses ‘ and attempts to lay down the whole scheme 
of school teaching with the mirntest particalarit y- This 
may be a help to indifferent or to incompotent teaching, 
but hampers the real teacher. . . Great numbor 
of students are very pcor. It is the poor, in fact, who 
seek knowledge in order to make a living. Insafficienily 
fed ard clothed and lodged, the body Janguishes 
and the brain misses the nourishment that is essen‘ial 
to healthy and vigorous thinking. Yet, with all these 
adverse conditions, the achievments of Indian students 
often strike one with admiration. Scotland herself cannos 
show greater marvels of dogged persistence and patient 
heroism than the story of many an obscure Indian 
scholar. It is a common charge against Indian edu- 
caticn that there is no‘ pursuit of kaowledge for its own 
Bake. This phrase has iodced become almost too 
familiar. It may be asked how mary Earozean ctndenis, 
who have a living to make, with perhaps reveral help!ess 
beings dependent on them, and a difficult foreiga 
language to master before they can even begin to ¢eo 
their goal in sight, would bs found to cherish this 
wonderfcl but exceedirgly rare ‘love of knowledge for 
its own sake.’ Education not being compulsory in 
India, most students are struggling youths who have 
to make their living. The rich either do not 
study, or pursue knowledge in their own way and 
in accordance with their native tastes, as might 
naturally be expected. The imp sition of a foreign 
language as the medium of all higher education has 
cast somewhat of a blight on the national genius. 
Had the native languages been allowed a fair charce, 
they would in all likelihood by this time have developed 
some worthy literature and scientific phrareslegy of their 
own, instead of remaining in their undeveloped condition. 
A farther result of ‘Eoglish’ education in India is 
that it has led to an idea that the aim of school and 
college life is to get Government service —cnly that 
and nothing more. This notion has been fostered, 
indeed created, by Government itself making school 
and university examinations the test and qualificaticn 
for its service. The result is that English education 
is regarded simply a8 a means of obtairing employment 
in some Government office, and there is almost a total 
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absence of the much desiderated ‘love of knowledge 
for its own fake’ ia connection with our schools and 
colleges. A still further result is the growth. of a class 
of Eoglish-educated men whose numbers are vastly in 
excess of the requirements of Government, yet who have 
worked only with the cbject of winning a post under 
Government and consequently consider themselves ill- 
treated and deceived if they cannot succeed in their 
Object, pursued often, ai it hai bees, under such 
discouraging citcam3tances and with such amazing 
persistence. An official in Kumaon recently declared 
that he coald not leave his house without finding an 
‘Entrance pass’ standing under every tree along the 
road, with a petition in his hand for employment 
in a Government Office. 

“Ii is too late in the day now to attempt to reverse — 
entirely the policy of Haglish education adopted half a 
century ago under Macaulay's influence. For good and 
ill ig must remain and the best must be made of it, as 
indeed Lord Cuzon’s Government is seeking to do by its 
careful inqniry into the conditions of secondary training, 
and by its recent University Act. But still the convic- 
tion remains with many of us that education conducted 
generally in a foreiga tcngue must fail to bring out the 
best that is in the scholars, aud must remain more of 
a formula than areal eliciting of the natural powers of 
the mind. The difficulty in the way of employing the 
native largaages for purposes of instruction is the very 
practical one that the Government and its Education 
Department is aforeiga importation, and the im possi- 
bility of obtaining officors and teachers of the best Western 
training who are at the same time proficient in those 
languages. Rut it, appears reasonable enough to hore that 
in course of time these conditions will remedy themselves, 
through the growch of a body of native savants of patriotic 
spirit who will make modern knowledge a common 
possession of the Indians, instead of a monopoly of the 
‘Krgiish-educated.” When this knowledge is led to 
flow ia its na‘ural channels, as a part of the speech of 
ihe pople, it will be much more widely diffused, and 
will become the source of a real national progress. 
Then, if ever, there will be the love of knowledge for 
its own sake, and the confusion which has led to edu- 
cation boing regarded as merely a purveyor of bread will 
become a thing of the past. The love of knowledge 
was once strong enough in India, and may be so again. 
The anxiety to obtain Government service will no 
doabs be modified in tims, as other openings for the 
employment of talent are fouad. It is a mistake, 
however, tO suppose, as many Earopeans do, that 
crowds of youths are being educated by the 
Government end the missionaries almost in spite 
of themselves and taken oni of their natural 
hereditary rank and calling. The boys who attend 
high schorls and secure English education § are 
aftar all only a small percentage of the population, and 
are mostly the sons of Brahmins, Kayasths etc., who 
are really dependent on clerical and official work for a 
means of livelihood. The remedy for the Surplusage 
of educated menin India is rot to restrict education, 
which no civilised Government can do, but to 
develop and revive the trade, resources, and 
manufactures of the country so as to furnish other 
and varied avenues of employment for all the available 
ability in the land, ” 
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There is nothing new in the above extract for the 
readers of these pages. But it comes a8 & fresh 
reminder of how the foreign medium has stunted the 
growth of the youth of the country a8 the foreiga 
rule has stunted the growth of the nation. 

M. K. G. 
| 


Young India 


Varnashrama and its Distortion 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The reader will find in another colamn Sjt. Nadkarzi’s 
interesting letter on the Brahman non-Brahmin question. 
I gladly respond to his invitation to explain my views 
on varnashrama more fully than I have done in my 
speeches during the recent Tamil Nad tour, which 
have been more or less fully reproduced in these 
columns. 

Let me clear the issue by dismissing from 
consideration the celebrated story of a Shudra said to 
have had his head cut off by Rama by reason of his 
having dared to become a Sannyasi. I do not read 
Shastras literally, certainly not as history. The story 
of the decapitation of Shambuka is not in keeping with 
the general character of Rama. And whatever may 
be said in the-various Ramayavas, I hold my Rama 
to be incapable of having decapitated a Shudra or for 
that matter any one else. The story of Shambuka, if it 
proves anything, proves that in the days when 
the story arose it was held to be a capital crime 
for Shudras to perform certain rites. We are in the dark 
as to the meaning of the word Shudra here. I have 
heard even an allegorical meaning given to the whole 
version. But that would not alter the fact of certain 
unreasonable prohibitions operating against the Shudras 
at some stage in the evolution of Hinduism. Only I 
do not need to join Sjt. Nadkarni in doing penance 
for the alleged decapitation of Shambuka, for I do not 
believe in a historical person by that name having been 
decapitated by a historical person called Rama. For 
the general persecution of the so-called lower orders of 
Hinduism, espscially the so-called untouchables, I am as 
a Hindu doing penance every moment of my life. In my 
opinion illustrations like that of Shambuka have no place 
in a religious consideration of the question of varnda- 
shrama. I propose therefore merely to say what I 
believe to be varnashrama, and I should not hesitate to 
reject the institution if it way proved to me that the 
interprctation put upon it by me has no warrent in 
Hinduism. Varna and ashrama are, as Sjt. Nadkarni says, 
two different words. The institution of four ashramas 
enables one the better to fulfil the purpose of life for 
which the law of varna is a necessity. The law of 
varna prescribes that a person should, for his living, 
follow the lawful occupation of his forefathers. I hold 
this to be a universal law governing the human family. 
Its breach entails as it has entailed serious consequence 
for us But the vast majority of men unwittingly 
follow the hereditary occupation of their fathers, 
Hinduism rendered a great service to mankind by the 
discovery of and conscious obedience to this law. If 
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to kmow God, it follows that he must not devote the 
chief part of his life to making experiments in finding 
out what occupation will best suit him for earning his 
livelihood. On the contrary, he will recognise that it 
is best for him to follow his father’s occupation, and 
devote his spare time and talent to qualifying himeelf 
for the task to which mankind is called. 

Here then the difficulty suggested by my corres 
pondent uoes not arise. For no one is precluded from 
rendering multitudinous acts of voluntary service and 
qualifying oneself for it. Thus Sjt. Nadkarni born of 
Brahman parents and I born of Vaishya parents may 
consistently with the law of varna certainly serve 
as honorary national volunteers Or a8 honorary 
nurses or honorary scavengers in times of need, 
though in obedience to that law he as a Brahman would 
depend for his bread on the charity of his neighbours 
and I asa Vaishya would be earning my bread by seliing 
drugs or groceries. Every 020 is free to render any usefal 
service s0 long as he does not claim reward for it. 

In this conception of the law of varna no one is 
superior to any other. All occupations are equal and 
honourable in so far as they are not in conflict with 
morals private or public. A scavenger has the same 
status as a Brahman. Was it not Max Muller who said 
that it was in Hinduism more than in any other religion 
that life was no more and no less than Duty? 

There is no doubt that at some stages of its evolution 
Hinduism suffered corruption, and the canker of 
superiority and inferiority entered and vitiated it. But 
this notion of inequality seems to me to be wholly 
against the spirit of sacrifice which dominates every 
thing in Hinduism, There is no room for arrogation 
of superiority by one class over another in a echeme 
of life based on ahimsa whose active form is undefiled 
love for all life. 

Let it not be said egainst this law of varna that 
it makes life dull and robs it of all ambition. In my 
opinion the law of varna alone makes life livable by 
all and restores +o ambition the only object worthy 
of it, namely self-realisation, To-day we seem to think 
of and strive for material pursuits ‘which are in their 
very nature transitory, and we do this almost to the 
exclusion of the one thing needfal. 

If Il am told that the interpretation put by me 
upon varna is not supported by anything to be 
found in the Smritis which are codified Hindu 
conduct, my answer is that the codes of conduct based 
upon fandamental invariable maxims of life vary from 
time to time as we gain fresh experience and make 
fresh observations. It is possible to show many rules 
of the Smritis which we no longer recognise as binding 
or even worthy of obseryarce. Invariable maxims are 
few and common to all religions. The latter vary in 
their application. And no religion has exhausted the 
varieties of all possible applications. They must expand 
with the expansion of ideas and knowledge of new 
facts. Indeed I believe that the contents of words grow 
with the growth of human experience. The conrotation 
of the vords sacrifice, truth, non-violence, varnashrama 
&c. is infinitely richer to-day than it was durirg the 
known historic past. Applying this princip'e to the 
word varnad, we need not be bound, it would be foolish 
and wrong to be bound, by the current interpretation, 
assuming that it is inconsistent with the requirements 
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of the age or with our notions of morals. To do other- 
Wise will be suicide, 

Varna considered in the mauner above indicated 
has nothing in common with caste as we know it 
to-day, nor is prohibition as to interdining and 
intermarriage an essential part of the recognition of 
the law of varna. That these prohibitions were 
intreduced for the conservation of varnas is possible. 
Restrictions against promiscuous marriage are necefsary 
mm any scheme of life based on self-restraint. 
Restraints on promiscuous dining arise either from 
Sanitary considerations or differences in habits. But 
disregard of these restrictions formerly carried, or what 
ig more, shonld now carry no social or legal 
punishment or forfeiture of one’s varna. 


Varnas were originally four. It was an intelligent 
and intelligible division. But the number is no part 
of the law of varna. A tailor for instance may not 
become a blacksmith although both may be and should 
be classed as Vaishyas. 


The most forcible objection I heard raisedin Tamil 
Nad was, that however good and innocuous varnas 
might appear under my interpretation, they must either 
be worked urder a different name or destroyed altogether 
by reason of the evil odour that surrounded them. 
The objectors feared that my interpretation would be 
ignored and yet my authority would be freely quoted 
for supporting under cover of varna the hideous 
inequalities and tyrannies practised at the present day 
in Hinduism. They further cbserved that in the popular 
estimation caste and varna were mere synonymous 
terms and that the restraint of varna wa8 nowhere 
practised, but the tyranny of caste was rampant every- 
where. All these objections have no doubt much force 
in them. But they are objections such as can be 
adyarced against many corrupted institutions that once 
were good. A reformer’s business is to examine the 
institution itself and to set about reforming it, if its 
abuses can be separated form it. Varna is however 
not a mere institution made by man but it is a law 
discovered by him. It cannot therefore be set 
aside; its hidden meaning and potentialities should 
be explored and utilised for the good of society. We 
have seen that the evil is not in the law or the 
institution itself, but it lies in the doctrine of superiority 
and inferiority which are superadded to it. 


The quertion too arises how the law is to be worked 
in these days when all the four varnas or sub-varnas 
break asunder all the restrictions, eeeking by all means 
lawful and otherwise to advance their material welfare, 
and when some arrogate superiority over others who in 
their turn are rightly challenging the. claim. The law 
will work itself ont even if we ignore it. Bat that 
will be the way of punishment. If we will escape 
destruction, we will submit to it. And seoing that we 
are just ncw engaged in applying to ourselves the 
sub-human rale of survival of the fittest meaning the 
strongest (physically), it would be well to recognise 
ourselves as one varna, viz. Shudras, even though some 
may be teaching and seme may be soldiering and 
some others may be engaged in commercial pursuits. 
I remember in 1915 the Chairman at the Social 
Conference in Nellore suggesting that formerly all 
were Brahmans, and that now too all should he 
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recognised as such and that the other varnas 
Bhould be abolished. It appeared to be then, 28 
it appears to me now, as a weird suggestion. It 


is the so-called superior that has to descend from 
his heights, if the reform is to be peaceful. Those 
who for ages have been trained to consider themselves 
as the lowest in the social scale cannot suddenly have 
the equipment of the so-called higher classes. They can 
therefore rise 10 power only by bloodshed, in other 
words by destroying society itself. In the scheme of 
reconstruction I bave in view, no mention has been 
made of the untouchables, for I find no place for 
untouchability in the law of varna or otherwise in 
Hinduism. They in common with the rest will be 
absorbed in the Shudras. Out of these the other 
three varnas will gradually emerge purified and 
equal in status though differing in occupations. The 
Brahmans will be very few. Fewer still will be the 
soldier class wh? will not be the hirelings or the un- 
restrained rulers of to-day, but real protectors and trustees 
of the nation laying down their lives for its service. 
The fewest will be the Shudras for in a well-ordered society 
a minimum amount of labour will be taken from fellow- 
men. The most numerous will be the Vaishyas — a 
varna that would include all professions — the 
agriculturists, the traders, the artisans &«, This scheme 
may «ound utopian. I however prefer to live in this 
utopia of my imagination to trying to live up to the 
unbridled licence of a society that I see tottering to 
its disroption. It is surely given to individuals to live 
their own utopias even though they may not be able 
to cee them accepted by society. Every reform has 
made its beginning with the individual, and that which 
had inherent vitality and the backing of a stout soul 
was accepted by the society in whose midst the 
reformer lived. 


Ready made Khadi Clothes 
A Parsi friend makes somé suggestions about ready 
made Khadi clothes which I expand as follows: 


“ Just as we have ready made Khadi caps on 
the market, why not Khadi vests and shirts both 
after the Indian and European styles? Surely our 
Khedi shopkeepers should be resourceful enough 
to find the different varieties of clothes that are 
sold ready made and to haye them made of Khadi.” 
The suggestion is worthy of consideration by Khadi 

stops. It will be one method of cheapening Khadi 
and providing remunerative employment for the town 
dweller. If the Khadi tailor has patriotism enough to 
take a trifle less than the market wage the saving 
can go to reduce the price of Khadi required for the 
articles. Miss Mithuben Petit has found ont ingenious 
patterns which she works on Khadi and charges prices 
which her chosen customers gladly pay for the know- 
ledge that they are not only supporting Khadi but 
also girls who might otherwise have been without such 
a clean method of earning livelihood as Khadi work 
provides for them. In Bihar and Tamil Nad, I saw 
tailors who were working exclusively on Khadi. There 
is no reason why even educated Indians should not go 
in for tailoring with a view of serving Khadi at the 
same time that they may be serving themselves. 


M. K. G. 
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A Chinese Philosopher 


[Unity for 22nd August, 1927, has an article by 
Mr. Harry Kingman on Moh Tih, a Chinese philosopher 
who lived about the same period (500 B.C.) as and 
to about the same age (80 years) as Buddha. The 
following extracts provide interesting illastrations of 
the teachings of Mohism. Vv. G. D) 


‘Leaders who wish to assume the responsibility of 
ruling the country should seek the prime source of unrest. 
It is Jack of mutual love. Robbers love their owa homes 
but not the homes of others, so they rob other homes 
in order to benefit their own. Daokes love their own 
dominions but not those of others, so they disturb the 
others for the benefit of their own. Kings love their 
own countries, but cot others’, and therefore fight with 
other countries for the sake of their own. The source 
of all this evil action is lack of mutual love. If all 
through the whole world will regard the families of 
others as their own, who will then rob, steal or disturb ? 
If kings regard other countries as their own, who will 
fight? When there is mutual love there is peace; 
when there is mutual hatred there is war.’ 

‘Any principle which can elevate conduct should be 
perpetuated. That which cannot elevate conduct should 
be discarded.’ 

‘Of all sins attacking a country in war is the 
greatest. If people talk of morality and high virtues 
but do not try to abolish war, they are concerning 
themselves with comparatively small things, not with 
essentials. 

‘Here is a man who enters his neighbour’s orchard 
and steals some peaches and plums therefiom. When 
this is known, ke is condemned by the public, and 
when caught will be fined by the Givernment. Why? 
Because he has injured his neighbours to profit 
himself. And if he steals from his neighbour a dog, 
@ pig, or a chicken, he commits a wrorg greater than 
the stealing of peaches and plams, Why? Because he 
has done a greater injury to another man; and the 
greater injury he does, the greater the wrong and 
severer shall be his punishment. And if he goes so far 
as to waylay an innocent man, take away his far coat 
and cloak, and stab him with a sword, then his. crime 
is still greater. Why? Because he has done thereby 
a greater injury. And the greater the injury a man 
does another, the greater is his crime and the severer 
shall be his punishment. In all these cases the 
gentlemen of the world agree to condemn this man 
and declare that he is wrong. 

“But there is the greatest of all crimes—the in- 
vasion of one nation by another. Bat the gentlemen of 
the world not only refuse to condemn it, but even 
praise it and declare that it is right. Shall we say 
that these gentlemen know the distinction between 
right and wrong? Killing one man constitutes a crime 
and is punishable by death. Applying the same prin- 
ciple, the killing of ten men makes the crime ten times 
Greater and ten times as pavishable; similarly the 
killing of a hundred men increases the crime a huvdred- 
fold and makes it that many times as punishable, All 
this the gentlemen of the world unanimously condemn 
and pronounce to be wrong. But when they come to 
judge the greatest of all wrong?,—the invasion of one 
State by another (which is a hundred thousand times 


more criminal than the killing of one innocent man),— 
they cannot see that they should condemn it. On the 
contrary they praise it and call it right. Indeed they 
do not know it is wrong. . . . Here is a world 
which condemns a petty wrong and praises the grea‘est 
of all wrongs, the attack of one nation upon another, 
and calls it right. Can we say that the world knows 
the distinction between right and wrong?’ 


‘Brahman and Non-Brahman ’ 


Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni writes under the 
above headiog: 

“I have been following with diligent interest all your 
utterances on the Brahman non-Brahman question, and 
especially those during your present tour of the 
Southern Presidency. As such ard also as one who 
has studied the question on his own, I venture to 
present you my doubts and difficulties with regard to 
your treatment of this question. 

“TJ agree with you in treating the Brahman non- 
Brahman question as a Jive issue or aspect of the 
institution of varnashrama. Only we ought really to 
say varna instead of varnashrama: for there is no 
question of ashrama here. Bat in conducting such 
discussions it has been the usual practice both in the 
press and on the platform for so many years row to 
tag ashrama to varna, that it seems, we need not 
mind the unnecessary conjunction at this stage. 

“TI take your speeches on the subject as reported in 
Young India of the 22nd and 29th September. In ycur 
speech at Tanjore, your latest on the eubject, it is to 
be regretted that you cut short your expcsition of the 
‘true varnashrama dharma’ most tantalizingly, sayirg: 
‘Bat I must not go deeper into the subject before a 
large audience of this kind.’ J wish this letter may 
provoke you to do so before your Young India audience. 
In that speech, referring to the ‘original’, ‘ idealistic’ 
varnashrama you said: ‘As a matter of fact the world 
has not anywhere been able to fight against this law;’ 
and similarly at Cuddalore you said: ‘The nations of 
the West and Islam itself unwittingly are cbliged to 
follow that law.’ 

‘Well, if these declarations of yours had stcod by 
themselves, no sensible opponent of caste ( or varna ) 
—even though he were a ‘ whole-hcgger’ in his oppo- 
eition to it — would have had cause to quarrel with that 
view of caste, the name notwithstanding. Because, 
in so declaring, yon seem to mean by varna no more 
than the natural law which operates in other lands 
and other religious communities than ours, end directs 
‘the division of Jabour’ largely (and only largely ) along 
hereditary lines. If our varna had been that, then 
no Brahman non-Brahman question or Teouckable 
Untouchable tangle would have had to be faced in India. 
But our varna is not that. What varna nearly always 
has been is the artificially maintained, hard-and-fast 
division, otherwise called ‘caste.’ Be it fourfold, as 
it was ‘once upon a time,’ or forty-thonsandfo'd, as it 
is to day, it is in essence the same. It is a system 
of monopolies and restraints distributed according to 
mere birth. 

“For an illustration, let us go back to the days of 
King Rama of Ayodhya. You know how this revered 
Kshatriya monarch of yore was indaced on the complaint 
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of a hysterical Brahman subject of his own to decapitate 
One of his Shudra subjects for having trenched 
Oa the ‘spiritual ’ monopoly of the Brahmans — viz. 
the religious exercises proper to the fourth ashrama 
which itself is denied to the fourth varna! You chanuk 
allegorise away this dark episode in a bright story. It 
will not do to say that the episode may after all be 
an interpolation in the original Ramayav; for the fact 
remains that the story has been there, accepted for 
long centuries without demur. Without trying to 
palliate it in any way, we mast frankly admit it as 
a blot on varnashrama, even ‘ the original, idealistic’ 
varnashrama by which you profess to stand. Now, 
Mahatmaji, if you and I will be true Hindus, and not 
‘Vaishya’ and ‘Brahman’ only, — for I own to ‘Brahman’ 
parentage, — then wa are bound to worship the memory 
of Shambuka, the ‘Shudra’ ascetic of Rama's days, 
as the oldest asserter of religious freedom we know, 
end the first martyr on record in India or perhaps the 
whole world. Mahatmsji, are you prepared to do that 
with me? Thus only may the sting be taken cut of 
the anti-Brahman agitation, aud a united Hinduism 
arise Out of the ashes cf this age-old struggle. I say, 
let Shambuka be vindicated, if Hinduism is to live yet 
and prosper. 


“While you present varna as though it were no more 
than the operation of a natural law in human society, 
you add almost in the same breath, as you did at 
Tanjore: ‘I believe that just as every one inherits a 
particular form, so does he inherit the particular 
characteristics and qualities of his progenitors, and to 
make this admission is to couserve one’s energy. That 
frank admissior, if he (? we) will act up to it, would 
put a legitimate curb upon oar material ambitions, and 
thereby our energy is set free for extending the field 
of spiritual research and spiritual evolution.” If it 
were 80, all Gandhbis should stick to grocery and Rama- 
nama, and never — never —take to social and political 
reform of their country, unless perhaps, after finishing 
the householder’s life, they have formally entered upon 
the fourth ashrama at the prescribed age. Else, it 
would be trenching upon the ‘the spiritual preserve’ 
of Brahmans and Kehatriyas for a Vaishya to take 
to politics! Bunt would it be a salutary rule? And 
how stands thé law of heredity ? 


“ If we but thiok over it, it will be clear as daylight 
that we have overdore the principle of heredity by invest- 
ing it with tyranrons rancticns in the name of religion. 
History shows us hew it has playcd Hindus false on many 
a critical cccasion in the past. Early in Akbar’s reign 
Hemu’s mest daring and almost successfol attempt to 
restore Hindu sovereignty over Hindustan was foiled, if 1 
remember right, because his following was prevailed upon 
to desert him on the ground of his ‘low’ nor-martial 
parentage. It is shameful to think how in Makarashtra, 
the land of Shivaji the Great and Bajirao the Elder, the 
Brahman non-Brahman feud originated in the refusal 
of some Brahman leaders to recognize the Kshatriya 
status cf even the ruling non-Brahman Maratha families, 
a status which involves the right of having their 
religions ceremonies conducted with Vedic mantras. 
You may urge, ¢8 you did at Tanjore, that ‘varnashrama 
as at present understood and practised is a monstrous 
parddy of the original.’ Now if we go back even to 
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Manu, we find how the ‘original’ four yarnas had 
already multiplied into some 40 through mixed 
marriages and otherwise. Though interdining and 
intermarriages had not yet come to be forbidden, still 
intermarrieges seem to have become in that age 
exceptional enough or disfayoured enough to force the 
offspring of such marriages to form new castes by 
themselves. (This raises the query, to which of the 
‘criginal four’ you would assign the Kayasthas, e. g., 
of today.) And even in those times the law was hard 
on the fourth varna. The Shudras were forbidden the 
use of the precious metals, and they were liable to 
have their ears filled with molten lead if they ever 
chanced to hear Vedic mantras chanted. Of course 
you would discard these features of even the ‘original’ 
varnashrama, a3 gcing against Truth and Non-violence. 
But anyhow, there you have the antecedents of our 
present varnashrama, the ‘monstrous parody of the 
origina],’ as yon choose to call it. 

“So then, whether we have four castes or forty- 
thougard (as today ), they have this feature in common:= 
Professions must be hereditary preserves. If a 
Brahman’s son turns out a bad priest but promises to 
be a good mechanic, he must be a priest and never a 
mechanic on pain of degradation from caste; and 
on the contrary, if a non-Brahman’s son seem 
apter as a priest than as a mechanic, he may 
never, never aspire to serve society as a priest. In 
other communities than the Hindu, the son of a priest 
may serve society in any one or more ways Open to 
his talents, and is not bound to carry on as a priest, 
good, bad or indifferent; and on the other hand, the 
son of a soldier or mechanic may shine as a theologian. 
In fact, mest of the geniuses of history have had very 
humble origins; and the children of geniuses have most 
often been amoag the average. Soldiers have begotten 
mathematicians, acd mathematicians have produced 
novelists and rorentities. Thus heredity is not all, 
‘environment’ and a number cf other things, 
as well as heredity, conspire to make & man or a 
woman what he or she is, atd determine his or her 
place in ard the nature cf his or her service to 
scciety. 

“So here is the conclusion I have arrived on the 
Brahman non-Brahman question. Just as you of 
Veishya parentage hold the Vaishyas a8 a class 
responsible for the economic downfall of India, so I 
who happen to be Brahman by birth have no 
hesitation in declaring that the Brahmans as a class 
are responsible for the enslavement, both spiritual and 
economic, of all India. From those to whom much 
was given, much was expected. But alas, a narrow 
bigoiry born of a short-sighted selfishness stood in 
the way of their giving of their best to the comn unity, 
Avd great has been the fall of all Brahmanists, and 
with them of the Brahmans.” 

PERE ani ic a eR IE ad SEVEN 
Ashram Bhajanavali 

6th revised ard enlarged edition of the Book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
Ashram. Packing and postage, 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


We publish below the 8th list of contributions received 
by the Secretary, the Gujarat Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee in aid of Gujarat Flood Relief: 

81-10-27 


Exchange of 1,399 dollars sent by the Indian 
Merchants’ Association (through Abidalli), Singapore, 
Rs. 2,159-11-3; details of which are as under: 
Messrs. Ranchhoddas Purushottam, $ 201; Messrs. M. S. E. 
Sengalia & Co., 1265; R. Jumabhai, 125; Messrs, Vaghaji 
Lakshmidas & Co., 101; Messrs. Sorabji Navroji & Co., 
101; Messrs. Janakidas Shivanarayah & Oo., 101; Shivalal 
Dayaram, 101; Gokulchand Radharam, 101; Govindji Ratan- 
ji, 51; Messrs. Chandulel & Co. 51; Messrs. Chimanlal 
Hiralal & Co., 51; Chimanlal Chunilal, 51; Messrs. M. 
Jumabhai & Co., 51; The Lianki Trading Co., 50; J.P. 
Narayandas, 31; I. I. Mudaliar Nagalingam, 25; Adam Haji 
Pir Mohamed Isak, 25; Divan Haji Pir Mchamed Isak, 25;. 
Haji Tar Mohamed Ayub, 15; Hussein Kasam Dada, 10; 
Ganpatrao Vishvanath Bhatt, 5; Tar Mohamed Shakur, 2; 
Total 1,399 dollars. — Bombay—A Jain gentleman, Rs. 70; 
The Cutch Halapur Sangh (through Ladhabhai Mayji), 
51; Narandas Bhavan, 1. 


1-11-27 


Indians, Chinese, Europeans and others, Jeselton 
(North Borrea), Rs, 1,000; details of which are as under: 
M. K. Patel, Rs. 85-8-0; Seng Huat, 75; K, J, Patel, 60; 
B. M. Patel, 60; V. K. S. Iyer, 45; Messrs. Sang Heng 
& Co., 37-8 -0; G. S. Patel, 37-8-0; S. W. Russels, 22-8.0; 
Tay Mai Hiong, 22-8-0; P. B. Patel, 19-8~0; Contributing 
Rs. 15 each: Subedar Labsingh; G. D. Cruz; Messra, Kong 
Hiap Hin Co.; Messrs. Tay Bee Yong Bros,; Messrs Ban 
Gaun & Oo.; H. Read; R, B. Lmtter; Hoe Seng; G. OG; 
Irving; C. F, A. Pryke; Contributing Rs. 7-8-0 each: 
J, G. Rowan; Messrs, Swilly & Co.; Messra. Chuan Kee 
Chan & Co.; Chow Ah Qai; D, G. Thomson; Wm. Riddel; 
J. D. Bray; F. R. H. Carew; 0. A. Wales; Yap Wing Chan; 
Dr. E. Cochrane; F, G. L. Chester; B. Martin; 
Poh, E. Keng; Messrs, Jin Cha Siew; Messrs. Lee Tine 
Messrs. Hui Hoe; Messrs. Yaw Lam Hin; Wee Bhee Seng; 
H, M. Moideen; Aral Pillay; Voo Fhyen Fatt; Rakim 
Tan Peng Tiam; Lim Yong; C. A. Dowan; Yong Sin Hav 
Tay Gio Chin; Pan Cheong; V. K. Naidu; Vir iogke 
A. Rayman; J. N. Lee; Contributing Rs. 4-8-0 each: M. H. 
Desai; Yap Tsin Khong; Cheng Kwee Yu; Shim Wee Tek: 
Liew Su En; Sulaimsn Banjer; Yong Tin Jook; Sane 
Fazel Ali; Contributing Rs 3 each: Voon Yin Chong; Arjan 
Singh; Dist Mohamed; Fang Wee Kong; Chaa Hong Tek: 
Goi Keng Mui; Goi Mui Keng; Goi Keng Kun; Lee Gishy 
San; Wong Poh Chong; Sin Ha Woo; Tan Tak Pan: 
Tio Kin Chen; Japer; Pairan; Amat Klasi; Ali Peau 
Kerto Viryo; Thomas Long;. Yassin; Chin Fook; Wong 
Fook; Kumbang; Sap Nyee; Lee Bee; Samidin- Sijan: 
is Sang; Kartokjo; Autat; Teo Teoeng; fae. Shah 

usin, 1~8-0; Chong Seon ~12-0; 
Ng. Hock Joo, 6. a as ae aad re 


2-11-27 


maanaries Trikamji (through Lakshmidas Rayji 
Tersi ), Panchgani, Rs, 7,500; Through Lakshmidas 


Ravji 
Torsi, Panchgani, 582-12-7, 
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3-11-27 


Exchange of 100 dollars sent by the Rev. J.H. Holmes, 
New York, Rs. 275; Residents of Madh, through the 
Sub-Judge (through the Bombay Central Flood Relief Fund), 
Medh, 193-3-0; Residents of Madh, through the Sub- 
Judge (through the Bombay Central Flood Relief Fund ), 
193-3-0; A sister (through Manibahen Patel) Ahmeda- 
bad, 30; In holy memory by Najamw S. Jagus 
( through the ‘ Parsi Sansar’ ), Karachi, 7; The Tiruvadi 
Flood Relief Committee (through Ramachandra lyer ), 
Tiruvadi, 6-8-0; Narmadabai Balvantrai, Ahmedabad, 2, 

4—11-27 

Through the Bombay Central Flood Relief Fand, 
Bombay, Rs. 1,000; The Honorary Secretary, the G.I P. 
Railway Indian Institute, Dhond, 60. 

5-11-27 

Collections by ladies (through Shirinbai Behramji ), 
Nagpur, Rs.516; Sheth Raghunathdas Madangopal 
Gangapurvala (through the Bombay Central Flood Relief 
Fand ), Ahmednagar, 400; Collections (through Trikamlal 
M. Shah), Cambridge, 137; details of which are a8 
follow: Dharmananda Kosambi, $21; Nandlal Shah, 10; 
Trikamlal Shah, 10; Damodar Kosambi 5; A gentleman 
2; B, L. Shah 1; Jethanand Divan 1; total $50, 

6-11-27 

Andarji Ghelabhai Patel, Sarapdad, Rs. 101; The Modh 
Champaneri Yuvak Club (through Shivlal Manilal ), 
Ahmedabad, 34. 

7-11-27 

Collections by ladies’ sub-committee (through S. D. 
Dey ), Poona, Rs. 100. 

Total of the 8th List, Rs. 14,409-5-10. 


The Navajivan Office acknowledges the following: 
Collections by Mrs. Bhatt and Sitabai Kote ( through 
B. D. Kote ), Devagar Bhandara, Rs, 14—9-0; Indians 
residing in Bakova ( through Ambalal V. Patel), 266-3-3; 
C. R. Patél, Paris, 125-8-0; Gordhandas Chetarbhuj 
Sampat, Cutch-Mandvi, 2; Nanubhsi Manibhai Sheth, 
Karamsad, 1; Dharamdas T., Shikarpur, 5; C. S, Krishna- 
swami, Hyderabad (Deccan), 4; Karsandas Jethabhai, 
Jamnsgar, 5-8-0; Collections by the Mysore Association, 
Bombay, Rs. 97-12-0; details of which sre as 
under: Rao Saheb K. Rimaswami, 20; 8S, Krishnapps, 
U. Subrahmaniom, R. T. Ramachandra, H, C. Rameswami, 
B. V. Sundara Rajiengar, D. Ramama, G. N. Veukate 
Rao, D. S, Naidu and Y. G. Krisnappa, Seach; C. 8. 
Narayana Rao, 3; R. Chakravarti, B. Ohidambira Rao, 
K. Venkataraman, S. Raghavendra Rao, K. Narayena Rao, 
R. Shama Rao, P. G. Naidu, K.S, K.Iyer and B.M. 
Ramachandra Rao, 2 each; K. I. N. Iyengar, 1-12-0; C. 8. 
Moorty, 1-8-0; BP. Narasimiah, B.K. Venkataramiah, 
H, V. Rangiah, T. K, Moorty, O, Sheshan, M. R. B Reo 
and M. Singa Iyengar, 1 each; Small amounts, 1-8-0. 
Total of the Navajivan List, Rs. 521-8~3, 


Total of the 8th List, Rs. 14,409-5-10; Total of 
the Navajivan List, Rs. 521-8-3; Previous Tctal 
Rs. 4,41,882-3-8; Grand Total, Rs. 4,56,813-1-9. 


The Gujarat Provinoial Congress Committee have 
received Rs, 5,95,716-6-5 up to 15th Novembar, 1927. 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XxviI 


More Experiments in Dietetics 

I was anxious to observe brahmacharya in thought, 
word and deed, and I wag equally anxious to devote 
the maximum of time to the Satyagraha struggle and 
fit myself for it by cultivating purity. I was therefore 
led to make further changes ahd to impose greater 
restraints upon myself in the matter of food. Again 
while the motive for the previous changes was largely 
hygienic, the new experiments were made from a 
religious standpoint. 

Fasting and restriction in diet now played a more 
important part in my life. Passion in man is generally 
co-existent with a hankering after the pleasures of the 
palate. And so it was with me. I have encountered 
many difficulties in trying to control passion as well as 
taste, and I cannot claim even now to have brought 
them under complete subjection. I have considered 
myself to be a heavy eater. What friends have 
thorght to be my restraint has never appeared to me 
in that light. If I had failed to develop restraint to 
the extent that I have, I would have descended lower 
than beasts and met my docm lorg ago. However, as 
I had adequately realized my shortcomings, I, made 
great efforts to get rid of them, and thanks to this 
endeavour I have all these years pulled on with my 
body and put in my bit of work with it. 

Being conscious of my weakness and unexpectedly 
coming in contact with congenial company, I began to 
take an exclusive fruit diet or to fast on the Ekadashi 
day, and also to observe Janmashtami and similar 
holidays. I begen with a fruit diet, but from the 
standpoint of restraint I did not find much to chcose 
between a fruit diet ond a diet of ford grains. I 
observed that the same indulgence of taste is possible 
with the former as with the laiter, acd even more, 
when we get accustomed to-it. I therefore came to 
attach greater importance to fasting or having only 
one meal a day on holidays. Moreover if there was 
some occasion for penance or the like, I was glad to 
utilise it too for the parpose of fasting. 

I also saw, that the body being now drained more 
effectively, the focd yielded greater relish and the appetite 
grew keener. It dawned upon me that fasting can be 
made as powerful a weapon of indulgence as of restraint. 
Many similar later experiences of mine a3 well as of 


others can be adduced as evidencejof this startling fact. 
I wanted to improve and train my body, but as my 
chief object now was to achieve restraint and a conquest 
of the palate, I selected now one food and then another, 
and at the same time resirioted the smount. But the 
relish was after me, as it were. As I gaye up one 
thing and tvok up another, this latter afforded me a 
fresher and greater relish than its predecessor | 


In making these experiments I had several 
ecmpanions, the chief of whom was Hermann Kallenbach. 
I have already written about this friend in the History 
of Satyagraha in South Africa, and will not therefore 
here go over ‘the same ground. But Mr. Kallenbach 
was always with me whether in fasting or in dietetic 
charges. I lived with him at his own place when the 
Satyagraha struggle was at its height. We discussed 
our changes in food ard derived more pleasure from 
the new diet than from the old. Talk of this rature 
sounded quite pleasant in those days, erd did not 
strike me as at all improper. Experience has taught me, 
h-wever, that it was wrong to have dwelt upon the 
relich of food. One should eat not in arder to please 
the palate but just to keep the body going. When 
each organ of sense subserves the body and throogh 
the body the soul, i’s special relish disappears, and 
then alone does it begin to function in the way nature 
intended it to do. . 

Any number of experiments is too small and no 
sacrifice is too great for attaining this symphony with 
nature. But unfortunately the current is now-a-days 
flewing strongly in the oppesite direction. We are 
not ashamed {o seccifice a multitude of cther lives in 
decorating the perishable bedy ard trying to prolong 
its existerce for a few fleeting moments, with the 
re:ult that we kill ourselves, both bocéy and soul. In 
tryirg to cure one old disease, we give rise to a 
hundred new ones; in trying to enjoy the pleasures 
cf fense, we lose in the end even cur capacity for 
enjoyment. All this is passing before Gur very eyes, 
but there is none so blind as those who wilh not see. 


Having thus set forth their cbject and the train 
of ideas which led up io them, I now propose to 
describe the dietetic experiments at some length. 


( Translated from Navajiven ) 
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Brahman Non-Brahman Question 
( A Catechism ) 

[ During Gandhiji’s tour in South India non-Brahman 
friends in various places. sought interviews with him, 
and discussed the various sspects of the Brahman non- 
Brahman question. The asme questicns were often asked 
at various places, but the socpe of the answers depended 
on the receptivity of the questioners at each piace. I 
have brought all of them together, and arracged them 
in the form of a catecbirm. This cavers all the tslks 
in Tanjore, Chettinad, Viradhunagar and Tinnevelly. I 
was not prerent during the conversations at Madura, bat 
I think the collected talks will cover the topics 
discusred therc also. I cmit, of couree, the references 
to the question in public speeches at Cuddalore, Tarjore 
and Coimbatore which I have already given in there 
pages, ard I omit also talks already summariced, as for 
instence tho one at Tirupur on superiority and 
inferiority. M. D. | 


—— 


Clear the Issue 


Gandhiji— I want you to make your position clear 
to me, as I do not want to be told that I refuse to 
try to anderstand or sympathise with your view-poipt. 
The impression left on my mird is that the real cause 
of the movement is political. 

Non-Brahman friend—The movement is older than 
the exponents of its political aspect. There is the 
seoial and the religions aapcot as well. 

A Chuiatian friend The rise of the Justice party 
is due to the fecling that the Brehmans have a 
monopolising tendescy ard hence cannot be trusted. 
T am epeakivg in reference only to the Senth Indian 
RBrshmans of to-day. 

{ At this stage there were swift questions and answers. 
T summarise below Gandhiji’s replies oply. M. D.] 

Gandhiji— But should you not in considering the 
question consider the conzse that Brahmsnism hes taken 
in North India? In North Irdia whatever status a 
Brahman enjoys has been given him by the nen- 
Brehmans. He has no independent siatur. In fact the 
consideration in North and West Ipdia is not 
whether a particular leader is a Brahman or a non- 
Brahman, but whether he can lead. In the Punjab Lalaji, 
a non-Brahman, is supreme af a leader. In the U. P. 
there.is Malayiyaji,a Brahman. In Bengal Surecdranath 
Barerji, a Brahman, was as much respected by the non- 
Brehmans as by Brahmans. In Gujarat the Patel Brothers, 
non-brabmang, are a8 mech retpected by the Brahmans 
as by non-Brahmane. 

In South. India you seem to have divided Hinduism. 
not only into two campr, bnt divided India into 
Brahmans apd nor-Brahmans, which term may include 
Mugalmens ard Christiens as well. Now I want ycu to 
have a clear-cut crystallised notion of your cwn aim 
and ideals. 

Supposivog yqur aims to be merely politics], and 
of destroying the alleged Brahman monopoly cf places 
of power, I can perhaps understand your inclusive 
definition of the term non-Brahman, though even here 
I see many difficulties. 

But if you aim also at reform, or the removal of 
religious and social disabilities, I should find it difficult 
to follow your definition of ‘non-Brahman’ so as to include 
non-Hindus. There is the question of untoychability 
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or temple entry, for instance. With the best of motives 
in the world, how can a non-Hindn effectively interfere? | 
May a nor-Muslim dictate the reform of Islam? I fear 
that all nor-Hindu interference in the matter of religion 
will ke looked upon with the gravest euspicion. 

I want you therefore to havo the issue as clear-cut 
ag possible. So far as your disabilities are concerned, 
there can be no question about them. They are there, 
and for their removal you have to cffer stubborn battle. 
But have no illusicns sbout the dissbilities either. As 
to places of power, if I had any choice iu the matter, 
I should strongly advise all Brahmans to leave them 
all for you, but when you raise the cry of Brahman 
monopoly in Khadi eervice I simply cannot understard 
it. The whole movement gerves primarily the non 
Brabman mas¢es, prectically all members of the executive 
committee of the A. I. 8S. A. are non-Brahmars. In 
South India can you in fairners contend that the 
Brahmans who are in Khadi service have joined it for 
material gain? Ard so far eas voluntary service is 
concerned, is it at all proper to raise the ory of 
monopoly ? Bnt even there, give me nor-Brahmans 
who will satisfy my requirements, and I promise that 
all Brahmans will vacate their places. So fares I know, 
the majority are there at considerable sacrifice. 


The Law of Varna 

Q. We do not understend your emphasis on verna- 
dharma. Cen you justify the present caste system? 
What is your definition of varna ? 

A. ‘Varna’ means pre-determination of the ehoice 
of man’s profession. The law of varna is. that.a man 
shall follow the professien of his ancestors for earning. his 
livelihood. Every child naturally follows the ‘colour’ 
of his father, or chooses his father’s profession. Varna 
therefore is in a. way the law of heredity. Varna is not 
a thing that is snperimposed on Hindus, but. men.who 
were trustees for their welfare diccovered the Jaw for 
them. It is not a human invention, but an immatable 
Jaw of nature — the statement of a tendency that is ever 
present and at work like Newton’s Jaw of gravitation. 
Just as the law of gravitation existed even before it was 
discovered £0 did the law of varna. It was given 
to the Hindus to disccver that law. By their diseovery 
and application of certain Jaws cf nature, the peoples of 
the West have easily increased their material pcesessiors. 
Similarly, Hindus by their discovery of this irresistible 
social terdency have been able to achieve in the spiritual 
field what no other ration in the world has schieved. 

Varna. has nothing to do with caste. Caste is an 
exerescence, just like untouchability, upen Hinduism. 
All the excrescerces that are emphasised tc-day were 
never patt of Hinduism. But don’t you find similar 
ngly excrescences in Christianity and Islam also? 

Fight them as much es you like. Down with the 
monster of caste that masqnerades. in the guise of varna. 
It is this travesty of varna that. has degraded Hindnism 
and India, Oar failure to follow the law of varna 
is largely responsible both for our economic and spiritual 
ruin. It is one capse of unemplpyment.and impoyerish- 
ment, and it is respensikle for untouchability and 
defections: from our faith. 

Bat in-quarrelling with the present.monstrous form, 
and monstrous practices to which the original Jaw has 
been reduced, do not fight the law itself. 
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Q. How many vérnas are there? 
A, Four varnas, though it is not 
inherent in varng itse 
experiment and 


a rigid division 
If, The Rishis after incessatt 
= research arrived at this fourfold 
division — the four ways of earning one's livelihood. 

Q. Logically, therefore, there -are as many varias 
a8 there are professions ? 


¥ ay Oh copeeaes The different professions can 
Be ioSiiel ut a eee the fotr’ main: divisions — that 
tiesiat ue efentling, of wealth-producing, and cf 
eee am So far a8 the world is concerned, the 
aia. ae is the wealth-prodecing, just as 
Ee le ig the most dominant amorgst all 
The ponte aishys is the keynote among the virnas. 

18 not wanted if there is no wealth and 
Property. The first two and the fonrth are necestary 
tae of the third. The first will always be very 
ua i ie Severe discipline required for it; the 
Re reey ew ina wellordered soviéty, and so 
Q. Ifa man practises a profession whieh does rot 
org to him by birth, what varna dods he belong to? 

A. According to the Hindu belief he belongs to 
the varne@ in which he: is born, but by not living up 
to it he will be doing violence to himself and becomes 
& degraded being —a satita, 

Q. A Shudra does an aot which belongs to a 
Brahmar by birth. Does hé become a patita? 

A. A Shudra has as much right to knowledge 
48a Braman, bat he falls from his estate if he tries 
to gain’ his livelihood through teaching. In arcient 
times there were automatic trade guilds, and it was an 
unwritten law to Bupport all the members of the 
profession. A hundred: yea"s ago, a carpenter's son 
never wanted to beccme a lawyer. To-day he does, 
because he’ finds the profession the easiest way to steal 
money. The lawyer thinks that he must charge 
Rs. 15,000 as fees for the exercise of his braid, and a 
physician like Hakim Saheb thinks that he’ must charge 
Rs. 1,000 a day for his: medical advice 

Q But may not a man follow a profession after 
his ‘heart ? 

A. But the only profession after his heart should 
be the profession of his fathers. There is nothing wrong 
in choositg that profession, on the contrary it is 
noble. What we find to-day are freaks, and that is 
why there is vidlence and disruption of society. Let 
us not confound-ourselves by superficial illustrations, 
There are thousands of carpenters’ sons following their 
fathéta calling, but not even a hundred carpenters’ 
sons who are lawyers. In ages gone by there was not 
thé ambition of excroaching on others’ profession and 
amassing wealth. In Cicero’s time, for instance, the 
lawyer's was ap honorary profession. And it would be 
quite right for any brainy carpenter to become a 
lawyer for cervice, not for money. Later ambition for 
fame and wealth crept in. Physicians served the so¢iety 
aud rested content with what it gave them, buat now 
they have: become traders and even a danger to society. 
The medical and the legal professions were deservedly 
called liberal when the motive was purely philanthropic, 

Q. All that is under ideal conditions. But what 
do you propose to-day when every one is hankering 
after paying professions ? 


bel 
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A. It is a sweeping generalisation. Put together 
the number of boys studying in schools and colleges 
and determine the percentage of bys going in for the 
the learned professions. Highway robbery is not opén 
to every one. The present-seems to beto be an agitation 
for highway robbery. How many cat become lawyers 
and Government servants? Those whocan be legitimately 
Occupied in earning wealth are Vaishyas. ven there, 
when their profession becomes a highway robbery, it 18 
hateful. There cannot be millions of millionaires. 

Q. So far as Tamil Nad is ccncerned, all none 
Brahmans want to take up profetsions to which’ they 
were not bern. 

A. I reject your claint to speak on behdlf of-the 
22 million Tamilians. I give you a formula — 
Let us not want to be what every one else cannot be. 
And you can work out this proposition only of the 
basis of varnd as’I have défined it. 

Q. You have beer saying that the law of varna 
curbs our tyorldly ambition. How? 

A. When I follow my father’s profession, I néed 
not eve go to a school to learn it, and my metital 
energy is set free for spiritual pursuits, because my 
métey or rather livelihood is ensured. Varia’ is the 
best form of insurande for happiness and for real 
religious pursuit. When I coricentrate my energy on 
other pursuits, I sell away my powers of self-realisacion 
or sell my &cul for a mess of pottage. 

Q. You talk of releasing the energies for spiritual 
pursnits. To-day those who follow their father’s pro- 
fessions have no spiritual culiure at ali — their very 
varna unfits them for it. 

A. We are talking with crooked notions of varna. 
When varna was really practised, we had enough 
leisure for spiritual training. Even now, you go to 
distant villages and see what spiritual culture villagers 
have aS compared to the tcwn-dwellers. These kaow no 
self-conti ol, 

But-you have spotted the mischief of the age. Let 
us not try to be what others cannot be. I would: not 
even learn the Gita if-every one who wished conld- not 
doit. That is why my whole: soul rises against learning 
Eaglish for making money. We have to rearravge 
our lives:so that we ensure to-the milidne the leiture 
that a fraction of us have to-d@ay, and-we cannot do it 
unless we follow the law of varna. 


Q. You will excuse us, if we go back to the same 
question over and Over agsin. We wart to tnderstand 
it properly. What is the varna-of a mar prac ising 
different professions at different’ times’? 

A. It may not make'any differerice in his tarna 
so long as he gains his livelihood by followin# ‘his 
father’s profession: He may do anythitig he likes so 
long as he does it for love of service, But he who 
chapges profession ‘from time to time-for the sake of 
gaining wealth degrades hitiiself and falls ‘from varna. 

Q. A Shadra may have all the qualitiva of a 
Brahman and ‘yet may nos be called a Brahtitaa 2? 

A. He may not be called a Brahmay in this birth, 
And it is a good thing for hit not to arrovate a 
varna to which he is not bora. It is a siga of true 
hunility. 


(Continued on page 395) 


Message to Buddhists 


The following is the text of the speech delivered 
by Gandhiji at Vidyodaya College, Colombo, in reply 
to an address presented to him by the All-Ceylon 
Congress of Buddhist Associations : 


Disputes about Temples 

“J thank you very sincerely for the address that you 
have given to me. I appreciate the courtesy, in that 
you have supplied me with a translation of your 
address in advance. I am equally grateful to His Holi- 
ness and the priests for the banediction that they have 
pronounced just now. I shall always esteem it a8 a 
great privilege that I have received this benediction 
this afternoon, and I can give His Holiness and the 
priests in the presence of this assembly the assurance 
that I shall always strive to deserve that benediction. 
Your address mentions it and His Holiness also just 
now mentioned the fact about the Buddha Gaya temple 
which is situated in India. I have been interesting 
myself in this great institution for a long time, and 
when I presided over the deliberations of the Indian 
National Congress at Belgaum, I had the privilege of 
doing what was possible on behalf of the Congress in 
this connection. I had cent to me by some unkcown 
friend in Ceylon the controversy that took place in 
connection with what I did at the Congress in this 
matter. I did not think it proper to take part in 
that controversy nor do I desire even now to go into 
it. I can only give you my arsurance that everything 
that was humanly pcssible for me to do to advance 
your claim I did and I shall still do. I can only tell 
you, however, that the Congress dees not possess the 
influence that I would like it to poscess. There are 
Several difficulties raised in connection with the 
proprietary rights. There are technical legal difficulties 
also in the way. The Congress appointed a Committee 
of the best men that were at its disposal to go ixto 
this matter and if possible even to come to terms with 
the Mahant who is at the present moment in possession 
of the -temple. That Committee has already 
reported, and I take it that some of you have seen the 
report of that Committee. That Committee endeavoured 
to have an arbitration appointed, but it feiled in its 
efforts to do so, But there is absolutely no reason to 
lose hope. However, I can tell you that all my 
personal sympathies are absolutely with you, and if the 
rendering of its possession to you was in my giving 
you can have it to-day. In your address was mentioned 
another temple that is situated in Ceylon. I do not 
know abything about the controversy regarding this 
temple. I, therefore, like some of you to give me 
particulars about it, and tell me if there ig anything 
that I can do in connection with it whilst I am in 
your midst. You may take it for granted that I should 
take personal interest in it if I feel that there is 
anything that I can do, and I should do go not in 


order that I can oblige you, but in order to give 
myself satisfaction. 
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Am I a Buddhist ? 

“ For, you do not know perhaps that one of my 
sons, the eldest boy, accused me of being & follower 
of Buddha, and some of my Hindu countrymen also 
do not hesita‘e to accuse me cf spreading Buddhistic 
teaching under the guise of Sanatana Hinduism. I 
sympathise with my son's accusations ard the accusa- 
tions of my Hindu friends. And sometimes I feel 
even proud of beiag accused of being a follower of the 
Buddha, and I have no hesitation in declaring in the 
presence of this audience that I owe a great deal to 
the inspiration that I have derived from the life of 
the Enlightened One. Indeed, at an anniversary 
celebration in the new Buddha Temple that has 
been erected in Cslentta I gave expression to 
this view. The leader in that meetirg was Anagarika 
Dharmapala. He wes weeping over the fact that he 
was not receiving the response that he desired for the 
cause which was clore to his heart, and I remember 
having rebuked him for shedding tears. I told the 
audience that thoogh what passed under the name of 
Buddhism might have been driven out of India, the 
life of the Buddha ard his teachings were by no means 
driven out of India. This incident happened I think 
now three years ago, and I have seen nothing since to 
alter the view which I pronounced at that meeting. 
It is my deliberate opinion that the essential part of 
the teachings of the Buddha now forms an integral 
part of Hinduism. It is impossible for Hindu India 
tc-day to retrace her steps and go behind the great 
reformation that Gantama effected in Hinduism. By 
his immense sacrifice, by his great renunciation and 
by the immaculate purity of his life he left an indelible 
impress upon Hinduism, and Hinduism owes an eternal 
debt of gratiinde to that great teacker. And if you 
will forgive me for saying so, and if you will slso give 
me the permission to say s0, I would venture to tell 
you that what Hinduism did not assimilate of what 
passes as Buddhism tc-day was not an essential part of 
Buddha's life and his teachings. 

Hinduism and Buddhism 

“It is my fixed cpinion that Buddhism or rather the 
teaching of Buddha found its {nll fruition in India, 
and it could not be otherwise, for Gautama was himeelf 
a Hindu of Hindus. He was saturated with the best 
that was in Hinduism, and he gave life to some of the 
teachings that were buried in the Vedas and which 
were overgrown with weeds. His great Hindu spirit 
cunt its way through the forest of words, meaningless 
words, which had overlaid the golden truth that was 
in the Vedas. He made some of the words in the 
Vedas yield a meaning to which the men of his 
generation were utter stravgers, and he found in India 
the most corgenial soil. And wherever the Buddha 
went, he was followed by and surrounded not by non- 
Hindus but Hindus, those who were themeelves saturated 
with the Vedic law. But the Buddha's teaching like 
his heart was all-expanding and all-embracing and 80 
it has survived his own body and swept across the 
face of the earth. And at the risk of being called a 
follower of Buddha I claim this achievement as a triumph 
of Hinduism. Buddha never rejected Hinduism, but he 
broadened its base. He gave it a new life and a new 
interpretation. But here comes the point where I shall 
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need your forgiveness and your generosity, and I want 


to submit to you that the teaching of Buddha was not 
assimilated in its fulness whether it was in Ceylon, or 
= Burma, or in China or in Tibet. I know my own 
limitations. I lay no claim to scholarship in Buddhistic 
law. Probably, a Fifth Form boy from Nalanda 
Vidyalaya weuld pleugh me in a Buddhist catechism. 
I know that I fpeak in ihe presence of very learned 
priests and equally learned laymen, but I should be 
false to you and false to myself if I did not declare 
what my heart believes, 
The Belief in God 

“You and those who call themselves Buddhists cut- 
side India have no doubt taken in a very large measure 
the teaching of the Buddha, but when I examire your 
life end when I crost-question the friends from Ceylon, 
Burma, China or Tibet, I feel confonnded to find 
80 many inconsistencies between what I have come to 
undersiand as the central fact of Buddha’s life and 
your Own practice, and if I am not tiring you out, I 
would like hurriedly to run through three prominent 
poivts that just now cccarred to me. The first is the 
belief in an all-pervading Providence called God. I 
have heard it contended times without number and I 
have read in bocks also claiming to express the spirit 
of Buddhism that Buddha did not believe in God. In my 
humble opinicn scch a belief contradicts the very 
central fact of Buddha’s teaching. In my humble opinion 
the confusion has arisen over hig rejection and just 
rejection of all the base thivgs that passed in his 
Generation under the name of Gcd. Ha undcubtedly 
rejected the notion thata being called God was actnated 
by malice, could repent of his actions, and like the 
kings of the earth could possibly be Open to temptations 
and bribes and ccnld possible have fayourites, His whole 
_ soul rose in mighty indignation against the belief that 
a being called God required for his satisfaction the 
living blood of animals in order that he might be 
pleased, — animals who were his own creation. He, 
therefore, reinstated God in the right place and 
dethroned the usnrper who for the time being seemed 
to cceupy that White Threne. He emphasised and 
redeciared the eternal and unalterable existerce of the 
moral government of this univerre. He urhesitatingly 
said that the law was God Himself. 

What is Nirvana? 


‘““Ged’s Jaws ‘are eternal and unalterable and not 
Beparable from God Himself. It ig an indispensable 
condition of His very perfection. And hence the great 
confusion that Buddha dishelieved in God ard simply 
believed in the moral law, and because cf this confusion 
about God Himself, arose the confusion about the proper 
understanding of the great werd mirvana. Nirvana 
is undoubtedly not utter extinction. So far as I have 
been able to urderstand the central fact of Buddha’s 
life, nirvana is utter extinction of all that is base 
in us, all that is vicious in us, all that is corrupt and 
cortuptible in us. Nirvana ia rot like the black, 
dead peace ef the grave, but the living peace, the living 
kappiness of a soul which is conscions of itself, avd 
conscious of having found its own abode in the heart 
of the Eternal. 

Buddha’s Greatest Contribution 

* The third point is the low estimation in which the 

idea of sanctity of all life came to be held in its travels 
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Outside India. Great as Buddha's contribution to 
humanity was in restoring God to His eternal place, in 
my humble cpinion greater still was his contribution 
to humanity in his exacting regard fcr all life, be it 
ever 80 low. I am aware that his own India did not 
risa to the height that he would fain have seen India 
occupy. But the teaching ef Buddha, when it became 
Boddhism and travelled outside, cama to mean that 
facredness of animal life had not the sense that it had with 
an Ordinary man. I am not aware of the exact practice 
and belief of Ceylonese Buddhism in this matter, but 
I am aware what shape it has taken in Burma and 
China. In Burma especially the Burmese Buddhists 
will not kill a sivgle animal, but do not mind others 
killing the animals for them and dishing the carcases 
for them for their foed. Now, if there was any teacher 
in the world who insisted upon the inexorable law of 
cause and effect, it was inevitably Gautama, and yet my 
fciends, the Buddhists outside India, would, if they cculd, 
avoid the effects of their own acts. But I must not 
put an undue étrain upon your patience. I have but 
lightly touched upon some of the points which I think 
it my daty to bring to your notice, and in all earnestness 
and equal humility I present them for your serious 
consideration, 


Debt to Buddha’s Children 

“One thing more and I shall have done. Last night 
the members of the Reception Committee asked me to 
speak at one of these audiences of the connection 
Khadi had with Cosylen. I haye not left much time 
for myself to expand this message before you, but I 
shall try to summarise it in two sentences. One thing 
is that you who regard Buddha as the ruler of your 
hearts owe something to the lard cf his birth, where 
taillions of his descendants for whom he !aboured and 
for whom he died are to-day living a life of misery, 
living in a state of perpetnal semi-starvation. I venture, 
therefore, to suggest that Khadi enables you to establish 
a living bend between yourselves and the ruler of your 
hearts. If yeu will fellow the central fact of his 
teaching ard regrrd life as one of renutciation of 
all material things, all life being transitory, you will 
at once ceo the beauty of the message of Khadi’ which 
otherwise means simple livirg and high thinking. 
Taking these two thoughts with you, I suggest to 
every one of you to dot the i’s and cross the ¢’s and 
make out your own isterpretation of the message of 
Khadi. I thank you sgain for the great kindness that 
you have ehown, for the address and for the benediction, 
and I hope that you will receive the humble message 
that I have given to you in the same spirit in which 
it has been delivered. Regard it as a message not from 
a critic, but from a borom friend.” 
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Weekly Letter 


In Lanka 

Lanka, a name by which every Indian child knows 
Ceylon, Lanka which our first knowledge arsociates 
with Ravan, whose insolent might was humbled by 
Rama, Lavka which a krowlédge of history teaches 
every Indian to. connect indissolubly with Bharatavarsha, 
as the land where Lord Buddha's teaching spread and 
fructifiéd and still abides, Lanka which has ever been 
culturally one with India, inasmuch as it claims with 
India innumerable cultural traditions, Lanka, of which 
the people, in spite of the rather drastic social conquest 
by the West, still look like the Indians’ kith and kin, 
Lanka is a land which Gendhiji in his wanderings of 
over ten years has ever longed to visit— no Jess with 
the object of seeing the land whose ravishing beauty 
makes it ‘a pearl in the islands of the earth,’ than for 
studying living Buddhism at close quarters, no less 
with the object of étudying the life of a people whom 
Bishop Heber abused in his ignorance, whilst he 
admired ‘the noble island in all its natural riches,’ 
than with the object of sympathisirg with, erd if 
possible, guiding, a people, alike denationalised as his 
own, and alike ravaged as his own, by what passes 
as * Western civilisation,’ but which, in the language of 
an English historian, ‘with its witte and bread and 
saltpetre’ came as a Scburge upon the land. 

But the visit, when it has actually comé about, 
happens, as Gandhiji said to the Civic Fathers in 
Colombo with engaging candour, to be a ‘mercenary’ 
Visit. 

And yet the receptions and welcome that he has 
been having éver sirice his landing at Colombo on the 
evening of the 13th can cotipare favourably with the 
warmest and the most enthusiastic ones that he has 
received anywhere in India. The Mounicipslity, which 
ij more or less a Governtient body, presented a 
feliditonsly worded address which was read by the 
Chairman who is a member cf the Civil Service. 
H. E. the Governor offered Gandhiji a warm welcome 
through his Oolonial Secretary and invited him to a 
friendly meeting. For both of these Gandhiji was entirely 
unprepared. It was no wonder, then, that the people’s 
reception was something overwhelming in its spontaneity 
and enthusiasm. Thousands .iiconged the thoroughfares 
through which he was annourced to pass, and at most 
places crowding had to be controlled by regulating 
admission by tickets. The Buddhist and the Christian 
Ceylonese have vied with the Hindu Céylonese and 
Indians in according their tributes of welcome and tokens 
of sympathy for the cause that took Gandhiji to 
Ceylon. They have refused to regard the visit as a 
‘mercenary’ one, and understood it instead to be a 
humenitarian one. All alike have contributed their 
mite for Khadi fund, the Ceytonese no less than the 
Tamilians, Government servants no less than private 
individuals, Members of Council no less than the 
common shopkeepers, the students no less than their 
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parerits and guardians, and the clorks and the odoks 
and the barbers and the labourers claimed theit right 
to help in a catse which was as much their own 38 
of their more fortunate brethren. Part of the houte 
where we have been put up has been converted into a 
Khadi shop, and from morning until night the shop 
is invaded by customers drawn from all cections of the 
people. In giving Gandhiji this tremendous reception, 
the péople of Ceylon have claimed him as their own, 
and one of the many results of the visit may be to 
bind Ceylon into more indissoluble union, if postible, 
with ‘Mother India,’ an exprersién used in the labour 
address which touched Gandhiji to the depths. 
Meetings 

It were futile to attempt to give an idéa of the 
various meetings or a summary of the various speeches. 
I can but mention some of the salient features. Two 
Chettiar friends whose acquaintance we made in 
Chettinad — Sjts. Kashivishvanath Chettiar and 
Pichappa Subramanyam—had volunteered to precede us 
to Ceylon and orgavise the Chettiar merchants there. 
The Chettiars’ meeting, the first in Ceylon, was & 
triumph of their efforts, and their contributions—th ose 
of the clerks more than of their masters—were a credit 
to them. The students’ contributions were no less than 
those by students in different places in South India. 
The labour meeting,—a mammoth gathering,—which had 
to be addressed through two interpreters simultaneously, 
was a triumph of orderly arrangement and organisation, 
and their handsome purse and the quiet work of their 
volunteers were entirely the result of Sjt. Goonasinhe’s 
endeavours. In very few places in India does one find 
labour so well organised as here. The barbers—Marath- 
wakulas—only twenty or so in number came to Gandhiji’s 
residence with their handsome contribution of Rs. 400. 

Just as in Madras, the intellectuals in Colombo 
exacted from Gandhiji their toll of speeches, but it was 
inevitable. Those in Madras had no excuse havirg 
heard him frequently, but for the Ceylonese this was 
the first occasion. The reception by the Buddhist 
Congress was an impressive one —over five hundred 
priests in their yellow robes seated in the spacious hall 
of the Vidyodaya College to chant- their benedietion--on 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji’s reply contained in brief his tribute 
to the Enlightened One, and his conception of the 
ultimate unity of Buddhism and Hinduism. He tried 
to clear what in his opinion were the three miscon- 
ceptions about Buddhism, and in doing so summed up 
his message to the Buddhists. I reproduce the speech 


‘ yerbatim elsewhere. 


The speech at the Y. M. C. A. was not an address 
to the Ceylonese Christians, but to the Christians all 
over the world, delivered with a warmth and passion 
perhaps. never before reached during recent years. It 
was an appeal to each and all to turn the searchlight 
inwards, ‘to live the life, to live the religion and to 
let it speak for itself.’ It was a speech originally 
intended to enlist the sympathy of the audiercé in his 
search for truth, and also its sympathy for the cause 
for which he was living,-and for which he would love 
to die. But the discussion of the first became 80 
elaborate and intensive that he had no time left for 
dealing with the bearing of Jesus’ message on Khadi. 
I propose to give this address in the next issue. 


M. D. 
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(Continued from page 891) 

Q: Do you believe that qualities attaching to 
var#a are inherited and mot acquired? 

A. They oan be acquired. The inherited qualities 
= elways be strengthened .and new ones cultivated. 
Bot We matd mat, onght mot, to seek new avenues 
for gainisg wealth. We Should be satisfied with thase 
we have inherited from our forefathers 80 long as they 
are pnre. 

Q. Do yeu not find a man exhibiting qualities 
Opposed to his family character ? 

A. That is a difficult question. We do not know 
all our antecedents. But you and I do not need to 
&0 deeper into this question for understanding the law 
of varna a8 I have endeavoured to explain to you. 
If wy father is a tracer and I exhibit the qualities 
of a seldier, I may without reward serve my country 
as a soldier but must be content to earn my bread by 
tradivg. 

Q. Caste, as we see it te-day, consists only 
restridiens- about inter-dining and inter-marriage. Does 
preservation of varna then mean keeping these restric- 
tions ? 

A. No, not at all. 
be no restrictiens. 

Q. Oan they be omitted ? 

A. They can be, and varna is preserved even by 
marrying into other varnas. 

“ Q. Then the mother's varna will be affected. 

A. A wife follows the varna of her husband. 

Q. Is the doctrine of varnadharma, as you have 
expounded it, to be found in our Shastras, or is it 
your own? 

A. Not my own. 
Gita. 

Q. Do-you approve of the doctrine as given in 
Manusmriti ? 

A. “The principle is there. But the applications do 
not appeal to me fully. There are parts of the book 
which are open to grave objections. I hope that they 
are later interpolations. 

Q. Does not Manusmriti contain « lot of injustice ? 

A. Yes, a lot of injustice to women and the 
so-called lower castes.” All is not Shastra that goes 
by that name. The Shastras so called therefore need to 
be read with much caution. 

Q. But you go by the Bhagavad Gita. It says 
varna is according to guna and karma. How did you 
bring in birth ? 

A. I swear by the Bhagavad Gita because it is the 
only book in which I ficd nothipg to cavilat. It lays 
down principles and leaves you to find the application 
for yourself. The Gita does talk of varna being 
gcoording to guna and karma, but guna acd karma are 
inherited by birth. Lord Krishna seys, all varnas heye 
been created by me—aIgaa Hat DZAI—i. ¢., I suppose 
by ninth. The law of varua ig nothing, if not by birth. 

Q. Bat there is no superiority about. varna? 

A. No, not at aJl, thopgh I do say Brahmanism is 
the-colmination of other varnas, just as the: head is 
the chlmination of the: body. It means capacity for 
superior service, but no superior status. The moment 
superior status is arrogated, it becomes worthy of being 
trampled andes foot, 


In its purest state, there can 


I derive it from the Bhagavad 
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Q. Kural you know. Do you know that the adthor 
of that Tamil classio:says there is:mo caste by birth ? 
At birth, he Says, all life is equal. 

A. He gays it as an answer to the present-day 
exaggerations. When supériority was claimed by any 
varna, he had to raise his voice against it. But that 
does not cut at the root of varna by birth. It is only 
the reformer’s attempt to cut at the root of inequality. 

Q. The present practice is so distorted, that may 
it not be the best thing to give it up altogether and 
begin on a clean slate? 

A. Only if were creators, We cannot by a stroke 
of the pen alter Hindu nature. We can find ont a 
method of working the law, not destroying it. 

Q. When authors of Shastras created new sérutis, 
why not you? 

A. If I could create a new creation! My state 
then would be far worse than Vishvamitra’s and he 
was far greater than I. . 

Q- So long as you do not destroy varna, untouch- 
ability cannot be destroyed. 

A. I do not think so. ‘But if varnashrama goes 
to the dogs in the removal of untouchability, I shall 
not shed atear. But what bearing has varna as defined 
by me on untouchability ? 

Q. But'the opponents of reform quate you in support. 

A. That is the lot of every reformer. He will be 
misquoted by interested parties, but you also know that 
tome of them want me to relinquish Hinduism. Others 
would banish me if they could from the Hindu fold. 
I have gone nowhere to defend varnadharma, though 
for the removal of untouehability I went to Vykom. 
I am the author of a Congress resolution for propagation 
of Khadi, establishment of Hindu-Muslim unity, snd 
removal of untotcbability, the three pillars of Swaraj. 
But I have never placed establishment of varnashrama- 
dharma as the for h pillar. You cannot therefore 
accuse me of placing a wrong emphasis on varnashrama- 
dharma. 

Q- Do you know that many of your..followars 
distort your teaching ? 

A. Do I not know it? I know that I have many 
followers only so called. 

Q. Buddhism was driven ont of India becanse 
Brahmans dominated the organisation. Similarly they 
will drive Hinduism out, if it does not serve their end. 

A. Let them dare. Bot I am certain that 
Baddhism hes not gone o: of India. India is the 
country that imbibed most cf the. spirit:of the Buddha. 
Buddhism must be distinguished from the spirit of the 
Buddha as well as Christianity from the spirit of the 
Christ. They were succegsful in driving out’ Buddhiem, 
because they had assimilated the central tesching of 
the Buddha. 

Q. The same Brahman who assimilated the: good 
things of Buddhism has committed the worst crimes, 
worse than the Amritsar wrong, by not allowing 


untouchables entry into temples and imposing on them 
cruel disabilities. 


A. You are right to a certain extent. 
are wrong in fixipg the guilt on Brahmans. It is the 
whole of Hinduism that ‘s e3ponsibie. Varnadharma 
having become distorted gave rise to untouchability. 
There was no deliberate wickedness, but the result was 
a human tragedy. 


Bat you 
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Q. But so long as you use the word ‘ varnashrama- 
dharma,’ it brings in with it the evil asscciations of 
to-day. lees 

A. The moral is, destroy the evil association and 
restore virnadharma to its parity. 

My Programme for You 
Q. There is an utter state of confusion. 


shall yx: go back? 
A. All I have to say to you is, do not destroy 


the foundation, let us try to purify. Instead you are 
trying to deliver a new religion to receive which po 
one ig prepared. Brahmanism is synonymous with 
Hinduism. That is to say, tke only term we had for 
Hinduism was Brahmapism, 7. ¢., Brahma Vidya, and 
in trying to destroy that you are trying to destroy 
Hinduism. Fight the Brahman inch by inch, when he 
ercroaches on your rights and try to reform him. 
But it is no use blackguarding every Brahman. There 
are Brahmans and Brahmans. Oae is an ont and ont 
reformer, the other is an opponent of reform. You 
must range the best of the reformer Brahmans on your 
side, and with their help carry ont the constructive 
part of your programme, Which can bring about the 
salvation both of Brahmans and non-Brahmans. 

Fight the opponents of reform and and tell them, 
‘We shall not call you Brahmans if yau pursue wealth 
and power, and if you are not learned and are not able 
to teach us the true religion.’ Then you will not evoke 
any opposition from them. You will carry on a fierce 
agitation to bring about reform, you will boycott the 
schools ard temples which distinguish against any non- 
Brahmans. You will insist upon priests of pure character, 
of learning and without worldly ambition. You may 


build new temples if the old ones refuse to admit the 
sc-called untouchables. 


Then there is the question of inter-dining. I should 
not make that o ground for quarrel with anybody. 
Bat I should boycott a function where there was a 
dividing line, 

Then I would fraternigé with untouchables and try 
to deal by them as I should w: h a blood brother, and 
break to pieces all litile castes and rections. And 
therefore when I marry my boy I will go out of my 
Way and seek a girl from other sub-zections. We are 
really so hide-bound to-day by wretched custom that 
you will rot give me a girl to Cccmicile in Gujarat, and 


you will not take a girl from Gujarat to settle in 
Tamil Nad. 


Then I would give the untouct ables religious education, 
& grounding in the principle of Hinduism and morality. 
They are leading a purely animal life tc-day. I would 
induce them to refrain from eating forbidden food and 
live 4 pure and clean life. You can easily expand these 
questicns ard work out a big ccnstructive programme. 
What Has Hinduism Done for Us 
Q. We see youswear by Hinduism. May we know 


How 


what Hinduism has dene for us? Is it not a legacy 
of ogly superstitions and practices ? 
A. I thought I had made it clear already. 


Varnashramadharma itself is a unique contribution of 
Hinduism to the world. Hinduiim has saved us from 
bhaya, i. ¢., peril. If Hicduism had not come to my 
rescue the only course for me would have been suicide. 
I remain a Hiodu because Hinduism is a Jeaven which 
makes the world worth living i9. From Hindnuism 
was born Buddhism. What we gee to-day is not pure 
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Hinduism, but often a parody of it. Otherwise it 
would require no pleading from me in its behalf, but 
would speak for itself, even as if I was absolutely pure 
I would not need to speak to you. God does not speak 
with His tongue, avd man in tbe measure that he 
comes near God becomes like God. Hinduism teaches 
me that my body is a limitation of the power of the 
soul within. 

Just as in the West they have made wonderfal 
discoveries in things material, similarly Hinduiem bas 
made still more marvellous discoveries in things of 
religion, of the spirit, of the seul. But we have no 
eye for these great and fine discoveries. We are dazzled 
by the material progress that Western science has 
made. JI am not enamoured of that progress. In fact, 
it almost seems as though God in His wisdom had 
prevented India from progressing along those lines, s0 
that it might fulfil its special mission of resisting the 
onrush of materialism. After all, there is something 
in Hinduism that has kept it alive up till now. It has 
witnessed the fall of Babylonian, Syrian, Persian and 
Egyptian civilisation. Cast a look round you. Where 
is Rome and where is Greece? Cau you find to-day 
anywhere the Italy of Gibbon, or rather the ancient 


Rome, for Rome was Italy? Go to Greece. Where 
is the world-fameus Attic civilisation ? Then 
come to India, let one go through the most 


ancient records and then look round ycu and you 
would bo constrained to say, ‘Yes, I see here ancient 
India still living.’ True, there are dungheaps, tco, here 
and there, but there are rich treasures buried under 
them. And the reason why it has survived is that the 


end which Hinduism set before it was not development 
along material but spiritual lines. 


Among its many contributions the idea of man’s 
identity with the dumb creation is a unique one. To 
me cow worship is a great idea which is capable of 
expansion. Its freedom from the modern proselytisation 
is also to me a precious thing. It needs no preaching. 
It says, ‘Live the life.’ It is my business, it is your 
business to live the life, sand then we will leaye its 
influence on ages. Then take its contribution in men; 
Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Ramekrishna, not to speak of 
the more modern names, have left their impress on 


Hinduism. Hinduism is by no means a spent force or 
a dead religion. 


Then there is the contribution ef t 
again a unique conribution. There is nothing like itin 
the whole world. The Catholics have the order of 
celibates corresponding to brahamacharis, but not as 
an institution, whereas in India every boy had to go 
through the first ashrama. What a grand conception 
it was! ‘c-day our eyes are dirty, thoughts dirtier end 
bodies diriiest of all, becarse we are denyizg Hindnism. 

There is yet another thing 1 have not mentioned. 
Max Maller said forty years ago that it was dawning 
cn Knurope that transmigration is not a theory, but a 
fact. Well, it is entirely the coatribution of Hinduism. 

To-day varnashramadharma and Hinduism are 
misrepresented and denied by its votaries. The remedy 
is not destruction, but correction. Let us reproduce 


in ourselves the true Hindn spirit, and then ask whether 
it satisfies the soul or not. 


four ashramas, 
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Gujarat Flood Relief 


8=11+27 
Through Satyagrahashrama, Sabarmati 
Ramapur, Rs. 25; Second instalment by 
Ames Tova, 19=1-0; §, N, Sahay, 
R. Perri, 5=7-0; Lakshmibahen, 
Gadanvar, Yeotmal, 5; Lakshman 
P. H. R. Naida, Natal, 3-5-0 
Society, South Africa, Rs. 201-9-4; details of which are 
as under ; Messrs. G. Morar and Sons, £ 3-10-0; Motia 
Ramaji, 1-2-6; Soma Nana, 1-2-6; Gopal Narsinh, 
0-10-6; Chhiba Kesha, 0-5-3; Kala Bhana, (0-5-3 
Contributing £ 1-1-0 each: G. Devan; 
Ranchhod Purashottam; Durlabh Ranga; 
Maga Kesha; Uga Maga; Budbia Bhana, 
9-11-27 
Received by Gandhiji at Madras from Sjt. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, Tiruchengod, Rs. 130; Collections by Gorakh- 
pur Scouts { through Dr, R. K. Naidu ), Pecna, 4=4~0, 
10-11-27 
K. M. Shreff (through the Bombay Central Flood 
Relief Fand ), -Bombay, Rs. 25, 
11-11-27 
Collestiong in Vasai Taluka (through Govindrao 
Dharmaji ), Virar, Rs. 428. 
12-11-27 
Collections by the Gujarati (through its 
Manila! I. Desai ), Bombay, Rs. 2,000, 
13-11-27 
Collections by the Hindu Society (through its 
Secretary ), Wellington (New Zealand ), Rs. 805-2-2; 
details of which are »s under: Anonymons £ 5; Kachhia 
Co., 2-10-0; Anonymous, 2-10-0; Chhotalal Nagindas 
Kadodkar, 2-10-0; Bhanabhai Keshavji Kadiporker, 
2-2-6; Ravjibhai Hirabhai Kadiporkar, 2; Ramabhai 
Paragji Paradikar, 2; Lalbhai Kikabhai 
1-10-0; Chhimabhai Fakirbhai Veravalkar, 
Ganeshbhai Sukhabhai Karadikar, 1-10-0; Nanabhai 
Fanchiabhai Karadikar, 1-5-0; Lakhubhai Jasmatbhoi 
Segarakar, 1-2-6; Keshavbhai Porushottambhai Matvadkar, 
1-2-6; Sukhabhai Ravjibbai Matvadkar, 1-2-6; Dahyabhai 
Gopalji Kadiporkar, 1-1-6; Paragbhai Nanabhai Sagarakar, 


: L, Maherchand, 


Khagaul, 10; Samual 
Baruagadhi, 5; V. I, 
Prasadji, Biharipur, 4; 
; The East London Hindu 


: 
M. Ranga; 
M. B. Patel; 


Vditor 


Tavadikar, 
1-10-0; 


1-1-3;  Parushottam Chhanebhai Kasbakar, 1-1-0; 
Dayalbhai Nanabhai Karadikar, 1-1-0; Narsinhbhai 
Govindji Kadiporkar, 1-0-3; Bhavanbhai Nagarbhai 


Mansadkar, 0-15-0; Ukabhai Morarji Matvadkar, 0-7-6; 
Morarbhai Ranchhod Tavadikar, 0-2-0; Miccellaneous, 
0-1-6; Contributing £1 each: Dayalbhai Vallabhbhai 
Patadikar; Kanjibhai Bhulabhai Tavadikar; Dajibhai 
Paragbhai Karadikar; Dahyabhai Darlabhbhai Tavadikar; 
Dahyabhai Chhibabhai Tavadikar; Govindji Naranbhai 
Kaliavadikar; Nanabhai Raghabhai Kadiporkar; Dayalbhai 
Makanji Tavadikar; Dhanjibhai Bhagabhai Bheshvalkar; 
Sukkabhai Chhibabhai Sabarkamtho; Contributing 0-10-6 
each : Dajibhai Purushottambhai Tavadikar; Ranchhodbhai 
Nan«bha Veravalkar; Vaghabhai Lalbhai Sagarakar; 
Bhanabhai Narsinbbhai Delvadaka1; Paragbhai Ranchhod- 
bhai Kothamdikar; Gopalbhai Lalabhai Bodalikar; Somabhai 
Durlabhbhai Karadikar; Govindbhai Chhibabhai Matvadkar; 
Contributing 0-10-0 each: Ramabhai Kanjibhai Karadikar; 
Vallabhbhai Paragji Navasarikar; Parbhubhai Darlabhbhai 
Kothamdiker; Ravji Ramajibhai Chhaparakar; Chhikabhai 
Jogibhai Machhadkar; Morarbbai Khushalbbai Akhadak:ir; 
Dahyabbai Vallebhbhai Tavadikar; Babarbhai Galalji 
Paradikar; Naranbhei Makanji Mstvadksr, Messrs, Sisodra- 


Indian students, 


vala & Co.; Ranchhodbhai Purushoftambhai Karadikar; 
Dayalbhai Ohhibabhai Otamkar; Dahyabhai  Nichhabhai 
Sisodrakar; Nemabhai Dayalbhai Kothamdikar; Contributing 
0-5-0 each: Kanjibhai Bhulabhai Kasbakar; Manibhai 
Gopalbhai; Ranchhodbhai Lalabhai Delyadakar; Ranchhod- 
bhai Lakhubhai Delvadakar; Becharbhai Chhibabhai 
Chhaparakar; Gulabbhai Ukabhai Tavadikar; Somabhai 
Lalabhai Tavadikar; Balabhai YVallabhbhai Tavadikar; 
Vasanji Bhikhabhai Tavadikar; Ravjibhai Dhediabhai 
Sagarakar; Parbhubhai Makanji Matvadkar; Panchabhai 
Ukabhai Veravalkar; Nathubhai Dahyabhai Kasbakar; 
Lalbhai Kunvarji Veravalkar; Budhiabhai Jerambhai 
Chhaparakar; Hansjibhai Dahyabhai Chhaparakar; Man- 
shhabhai Darlabhbhai Munsadkar; Ranchhodji Lallubhai 
Amarikar; Jhinabhai Nanabhai Kothamdikar; Ramabhai 
Durlabhbhai Munsadkar; total £ 60-10-0, 
14-11227 

The Gujarat Flood Retief Fund (through 8B. M. Patel), 
Jaselton (British North Borneo), Rs. 1,100; Premsagar 
Bhartiya, Hardoi, 10; S. Antheni (through Satyagrah- 
ashrama, Sabarmati), Jamalpur, 5. 

15-11-27 

The Surat District Congress Committee (through 
Jamnadas Chonilal), Surat, Rs, 557; V. R. Kodgali, 
likal, 15; G. V. Pattabhirama, Sikandarabad, 5, Total of 
the 9th List, Rs. 5,362-12-6. 

Total of the 9th List, Rs. 5,362—-12-6; Previous Total, 
Rs. 4,56,818-1-9; Grand Total, Rs. 4,62,175-14-3. 
10-9-27 {Sues below Rs. 10) 

Dolatram Overseer, Rohtak Town, Rs. 9-14-0; 
Shankar Vaman Josli; Jabolpore, 9-14-0; Sisff cf the 
B. M. Coliege, Barisal, 7-8-0; L. Deshraj Master, Purjsb, 5; 
Naranji Atmaram Viidya, Amalsad, 5; Brij Biharilal Vak:}, 
Azamgadh, 5; —- Ahmedabad— Kisanchand Cheliram, 5; 
B. N. Banerji, 5; Ambalal Haribhai, 5; Skerimarden 
Acharatlal Sheth, 5; Chhotalal Madhulhai Patel, 5; Nara- 
harilal C. Lakhia, 4; Shivalal Mobanle! Joshi, 4; Dabyabhei 
Dvarkadas, 4; Saheboddin Nuruddin, 2; Ratilal Chimanlal, 2; 
Kalidas Ashabhai, 2; Purushottardas Gcrdhandas; Hiralal 
Dyarkedas; Menilal Someshvar, Moti Jesa, Chhagan Nathr, 
Rasulmiya Jcsamiya, Msrgaldas Gengersm, Lalji Nera- 
singh, Gunat Maskam end Vithelrai Ishvar each coriri- 
buting Re. 1; Ghamir Kala, Mohamed Shubhabhan; Moti 
Govind; Mana Jana, Baba Kala, Hathi Ranchbcd, Vegh ji 
Chhagan snd Chhotu Kashi each coniributirg As. 8; — 


~ Delhi—Harikisandasji, 1; Manraram Khaja, 5; Jaynara- 


yanji, 2; Bala Sitaramji, ?; — Dharvad — B, A. Parikh, 
Second and Third Scouts’ Trocps, N. G. Vaidys, 
M. Ramabrahma, M. A, K. Iyengar, V. V. Kemat ard 
K. M, Thatti each ¢cniributirg Re, 1; Fourth Scouts’ 
Troops, 0-11-6; Miss Baptista, 2; Bavsaheb Pratiridhi, 2; 
B. T. Char, 2; — Kurur — Jnanaprabhasam, 1; 
S. Ranganathan, 1; K. L. Parameshvara, 1; Aronymcus, 
2; J. Pathusapan, 2; Mulasinh, 4; 8S. 8. Shastri, 3; M. R. 
Namyar, 3; B,G. Krishnsn, 3; — Coluran Bri¢ge— 
Chhimkhabhai Khapa, 5; Collections on Krishna Janma- 
shtami, 2-12-0; Dajtbhai Harsji, 2-1-0. Total Rs.159-13-6. 
12-9-27 (Sums below Rs. 10) 

R. Agovah, Rangoon, Rs. 5; Collections by ladics 
(through Chintaman Bhaskar Naik), Arnali, 5; Mahen- 
mohan Sircar, Buranpore, 1; Total Rs. 1C-0-0. 

14-9-27 (Sums below Rs. 5) 

Contributing Rs, 4 each: Chash — Shivarem Sardar- 

malji; Chataraji Badhaji; Ganpa‘ram Kacheshvar Galanikar; 


Narayan Vaman Astikar; — Savai Madbaypar == i 
Sheth; Govindlal Chunilal Deputy Station Masterj— : 
Sadadi—B. Dinkar Gangadhar Gore; Pyarohandji ee 
Sowars of Jahajpur, Rs, 3-6-6. Contributing Rs. 3 sch: 
Hakim Saheb Motilalji, Ohhoti Sadadi;—Chash—Valchaad 
Shirchand; Balchand Keshavchand; Khushalchand Heshav- 
chand; Shamrao Gopal Vadekar; — Saval Madhavaur— 
Shivalal Ramenarayan; Ramakumar Surajbaksh, Contri- 
buting Rs. 2 each: Shivabaksh Jamadar, Savai Madhavpur; 
—Chash — Joitaram Tuljaram Raval; Sadashiva Narayan; 
Narayan Sadashiva Rahalkar; Keshavlal Balkrishna Pathek; 
Sadashiva Chhotubhai Joshi; Vishnu Bhaskar Kulkarni; 
Lakshman Martand Bibikar; Balaji Sinduji Tike; Govind- 
rama Anakuji; Tukaram Madhavji; — Chhoti Sadadi — 
Thandar Saheb Ratnasinhji; Lakshmanpuriji Ahalmad; 
Chandmalji Sajjanmalji Daga; Bhirulalji Nahar; Bihari- 
lalji Agraval; Manmalji -‘Chaval; Nandaramji Sunar; 
Mangalchand Lakshminarayanji; Lakshmichandji Nagori; 
Harnarayanji Maheshvari; Gotamlalji Agraval; Ramasinh- 
lalji Agraval; Dedrsj Mahadev; Omkarlal Folchand; 
Dhanraj Omkarlal; Sukhalal Muralidhar; Nandaramji 
Soni; Chandmalji ‘Nahar; Babrubhai Tejavat; Dani Saheb 
Bhavarlalji Mcgra; Through Bola Panchayat; Through 
Jatiya Panchayat. A gentleman, Rangoon, Rs. 1-10-0; 
Ramadulare, Savyai Madhavpur, 1-1-0. Contributing Re. 1 
each: Patsnyala Munim of the Bombay Pearl Merchant, 
Bombay; Jalamchand Bapuna Vakil, Jodhpur; Megan- 
chandji, Jodhpur; Sheth Chandmalji, Sagar; — Chhoti 
Sadadi — Pandit Chothmalji Shastri; Bibarilalji Ahalmad; 
Benimadhavji; Motilalji Namedar; Lskehmilalji Treasurer; 
Gambhirsinhji Mehta; Indralalji Abalmsd; Nathmalji 
Nahar; Kalulalji Nsgori; Mohamed Feralli Amin; 
Hefizolla Vakil; Gitirajjidasji; Chunilalji Head Master; 
Subedar Shabzid Mirkhanji; Mandiramji Compounder; 
Hiralalji Guruji; Fakirchandji Sindhavi; Ranglalji Kothsri; 
Motilalji Kataris; Gonmalji Mandit; Narsinhji Raylon; 
Gotilalji Vaya; Kisanji Tsilor,; Laduram Sunar; Omkarlal 
Sunar; Folchandji Tejavat; Mulchandji Soni; Chamanlalji 


Kothari; Bhuralal Sunar; Murankhanji Jamadar; 
Khemraj Chhogalal; Bherulal Sunar;. Hajurimalji 
Agraval; Chothmalji Agravale; Bhuralalji Chhajeth; 


Rapji Porvad; Mohamedalli Vors; Gulamalli Vora; {smail 
Tajkhan; Abmedalli Vora; Fulchandji Sinduria; Mangilal 
Gopilal; Bijayrem Kala]; Jorji Patel; Surajmalji Saravagi; 
Khyatiramji Agrayel; Kaniyalalji Kandoi; Kisanji Suter; 
Remoji Teli; Nanima Shethani; Dolibai Shethani; Wife of 
Fulchand Godavat; Wife of Kaluramji Nagori; Wife of 
Chunilalji Nagori; Wife of Mangilalji Kalia; Wife of Rati- 
chandji Godavat; Wife of Fakirchandji Sindbavi; Wife of 
Omkearlalji Nahar; Wife of Javadvai; Wife of Birdichandji 
Nahar; Wife of Bherulalji Nahar; Wife of Madhavlalji 
Kasma; Nathu'al Nagori; Ramapratapji Mahajan; Kesari- 
malji Mshajan; Chatmbbuj Gautamlal Nagori; Birdichandji 
Pambaria; Pyarchandji Karanpuris; Meghrsjji Vaya; 
Bhavaniremji Dor garva); Pratapji Dek; Vamanrao Amrit 
Vaidya; Bhamvarlalji Govadie; Lakshminarayanji Chatur- 
‘vedi; Gopilialji Shethia; Madkaylalji Gurnji; Shaligramji 
Brahman; Mozfaralli © Saiyed; — Chash — Narchand 
Chhaganla}; Rupchand Vithaldas, Kiratmal Bhikandas; 
Shankar Govind; Govind Limbaji; 
Damodar Trysn:bak; Shivars 
Lakshman Shridhar; 


Dattatreya Ramj'; 
Vasudevy; Yashvant Gopal; 
Govind Sitaram; Kesar Marnti 


Kasar; Hari Mahada Teli; Najibai Kajerayala; Fakir-. 


chandji_ Agrayala; Marlilalji Dalal; Sitaram Savaleri m; 
Govind Lakshbuan Tel‘; Heriba Baloji Patil; Bol: ji Vithalji 
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Napare; Dagada Panda Chashkar; Kokaji Lalaji; Maruti 
Manaji; Vithu Govind. Contributing As. 8 each: Chash — 
Pandu Vithasha; Vishnu Balkrishna; Tryambak Prabhakar; 
Sadashiva Keshav; Sadashiva Vishyanath; Dattatreya 
Dhoriba, Total Rs. 236-4-6, 

16-9-27 ( Sums below Rs. 5 ) 

Contributing Rs. 4-4-9 each: Sikandarbad — Vrajlal 
Gokuldas; Pralhadji Dalsukhram; Messrs. C. Mulchend & 
Co.; Saiyed Ahmed Contractor; Kupswami Mudaliar; 
Haribhai Vakhatram; Haji Daud Haji Jakaria; Messrs. G. 
Narayan & Co,; Kavasji Thanavala; Madhayrao; Dahyabhai 
Vakhatram; Messrs. Sheikh Modit & Sons; Mohamed Vazir 
Saheb; Ratanlal Balaram; Messrs. Chandiram Bros.; Madan 
Gopal; The Deecan Dairy Farm; Harmansinh; F. F. Hirji 
Khurshed; Goppalli Rajnarsinhappa; Kumar Velu; Chanilal 
Lalji; A. T. Davar; Dr. B. M. Frasis; S. N. Medi; P. J. 
Kanga; A, Sadgopal; Shrivallabh Malani; Muralidas Kisandas; 
Jetha Kalyanji; Ratanji Premji; A Gentleman; A Jarthosthi, 
Police, Chhoti Sadadi, Ks, 4-1-0; — Ahmedabad — 
Dahyabhai Govindbhai, 4; Jethalal Bhaishankar, 2; 
Anantram Ratilal, 2; Dilbaskhan Husseinkhan, 1, Shah 
Ratilal Vekhatchand, Morak, 1; Thakkar Ambaram 
Khengar, Bandara, 2. Total Rs. 157-13-9. 

23-9-27 ( Sums below Rs. 10 ) 

Ramanlal Vithaldas, Ahmedabad, 5;— Aime, Burma— 
Narayan Devshankar Vyas, 5; ‘Chheganlal Khushalbhai 
Patel, 5; Gurudas Panjabi, 5; Babu Nagerdas, 5; Pandit 
Ramalayak, 2; Pandit Ramudin, 2; Darshan Dudlivala, 2; 
Shankar N, Vyas, 2; Nayub Nathu, 2; Patel Rarhadas, 2; 
Mounishvar Panvala, 1. Total Rs. 38-—0-0. 

Details of ‘Sums below Rs. 25’ entered in our issue 
cf 22-9-27 are as under: Head Master, Patkul, Rs. 21; 
Sundarsinh, Mandale, 2¢; Prajapatis, Gcdhara, 16-8-0; 
Secretary, Homanita:in League, Punameli, 15; Motiram 
Shivaram Gokhale, Belepat, 13; Sympathisers, Mandale, 
12; High School Students, Khandava, 11; A Tankarvala, 
Bombay, 11; Secretary, Youth League, Bombay, 11; 
Sarmukhsinh. Shikh, Layalpur, 10; Some friends ( through 
Bishanchand Bhoella ), Julendar, 10; J. S. Sen, Silchar, 
10; Shivanath Prasad Tandon, Lucknow, 10; Ambalal 
Jivanji Naik Navysarivala, Karachi, 10; A gentleman, 
Benares, 10; Some friends (through Lala Kundanlal 
Shah, Nainital, 10; Parikh Lilachand Ranchhoddas, Indore, 
10; Jaduram Prabhashankar, Karachi, 10;.M. R, Venkat- 
ray, Marcakotai, 9-12—0; Local Board Primary School, 
Mandya, 8-14-0; Somchand Sankalehand Shah, Ahmeda- 
bad (Rs. 5 by Somchand+Re, 1 in memory of Kamala 
by Somchand), 6; Railwsy Staff Telhari, 6. Contributing 
Rs. 5 each: Ramachandralal, Bosadak; J. P. Manchnaik, 
Colombo; A. K. Sundareshier, Simla; Nanalal G. Shukla, 
Khadsupa; Apabhsi B. Patel, Khiva; N. K. Rajagopalachari, 
Tarnkusupillai; Motiram Hirachand Prajapati, Ahmedabad; 
Bhimabhai Ukabhai Master, Pretoria; Garbaddas Nagardas- 
Prajapati, Ahmedabad; Jasodabahen Somnath, Codhara; 
Bai. Dhani, widow of Durlabh Odhavjj, Kadod; Desai, 
Bombay. Trikamdas- Negardas Parikh, Danta Bhavan- 
gadb, Re. 4; A Jarthosthi, Bombay, 3; A gentleman, 
-2~15-0; Virbhadrasinb, Birsinhpur, 2; Ramagulam Mistri, 
Bilaspur, 2; Maheshvari Prasad, Vovanu Duar and Baha- 
durlal Chauri, 2; Shkivaprasadsingh and Mannath Bagan, 1: 
Kunvarji Rambhaj, Megam, 1; Nilkanth M. Karpurak, 
Daman, 1; Sitabahien, Khadsnpa, 1; Shankar Anant 
Mirguade, 1; B, N. Mazmundar, Calentta, C-15-0; Risbya- 
nath Gupta, Phirozpar, 0-14-0; H. D. Suthekar, Belgaum, 
0-1-0; Gulabbhai Haribhai Vas}, Vanj, 5; P. K. Madhavam 
Mencn, Port Switonhalm, 9-12-0. Total R 331-11-+9. 
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Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 


17th N ovember—Karanagole, Rs. 2,521; Puitalam 
and Kalpitiya clerks Rs. 35; Dandigama 
avd Hellipola, Re. 112; Negombo, Ry. 1,812; 
Kochukadava, Rs. 432; Paliyagoda National 
League, Rs. 72.72; Chilaw, Rs. 1,530. 82; 
Nammamadama, Rs.128. 06; Matale Maruthu 
Kula Sangha, Rs. 55; Buddhist School, Rs.25; 
General purse, Matale, Re. 1,093.20; Mis- 
cellaneous Rs. 401.41. 

18th N ovember—Kandy: General purge, Rs. 4,500; 
Indian Association- Rs. 1,187.50; Dharma- 
raja College, Rs. 111; Katugosta Shri Rahula 
Schocl, Rs. 91; Miscellaneons Rs.270 . 50. 

19th November—Pandaravela, 601. 63;Diyatalawa 
Rs, 103; Hapntale town, Rs. 351. 50; Bedulla, 
General purse, Rs. 4,000; Badulla meeting, 
Rs. 289; Lunagala Young Men’s Club, Rs. 215; 
Miscellaneous Rs. 35. 60. 

20th November—Dikoya Dumbold Estate Indian 
labourers and staf Rs. 135; Talewakale 


Rs. 315; Nenuwaya, Re. 150; Wellimada, 
Rs. 222; Tikavela, Rs. 500; Carf labourers 
Rs. 100; Castlereagh labourers Res. 135; 


Nuwara Eliya: General purse, Rs. 4,097. 15; 
Meeting collections, Rs. 555 . 31; Pinigatawa, 
Rs. 194.20; Halton Kanganis, Rs. 2,500; 
Hatton bazar, Rs. 558; Dambarai Res. 34; 
Miscellaneous R3. 176; Wattawale Rs. 240.50; 
Kuduganchebri Estate Rvs. 45; Nawalpitiys; 
Genoxal purse Rs. 1,322-30/12; Miscellaneous 
Rs. 77.90; Gampola: General, Rs. 1,750; 
Students Rs. 51; Cooks Rs. 41; Marnthu Kula 
Sangha Rs, 41; Miscellaneons Rs. 266. 34. 

21st Monday 

22nd November — Yekka Siyam Madallaha 
Janasabha, Re. 364; Kaduganwa: General, 
Rs. 864.14; Kegalla: General, Rs. 762 . 40; 
Miscellaneous, Rs. 140.17; Attangella, Rs,210; 
Miecellaneous Ry. 162.68}. 

More Colombo Collections — Zahira College, 
Rs. 400; Ceylon Tamil Women’s Union, 
Rs. 1,455; Sinhalese Ladies’ Union, Rs. 1,000; 
Young Men’s Hindu Association Rs. 101; 
Tami! Ladies’ Uniop, Rs. 1,251.50; Parsis, 
Rs. 1,001; Dramatic Performance by Vinoda- 
sabha, Rs. 629.20; Miscellaneous Re. 109, 

Total up to 22nd November Rs. 58,223.3. 


Ahmedabad: Thursday, December 1, 1927 


Edited by M. K. Gandhi 
No. 47 


The Enchanted Isle 

I wrote my last letter from Colombo, when we 
had just finished a few fonctions at the place. Beyond 
the besutiful harbour, which in the matter of tonnage 
ranks sixth in the world, with its 20 million tonnage 
of mercantile versels entering and leaving the port, 
and beyond some of the parts of the town which 
remind one of parts of Mylapore and Chowringhee, I 
had tken seen rothing of Ceylon. And in modern 
towns what can one expect to find but a sort of dull 
drab uniformity of huge piles of buildings and of a 
superficial culture? And Colombo, where the ‘ unifying’ 
agent; of the Western civilisation kas been perhaps 
busier than elsewhere, has the look of apy other 
modern town. But as you ga into the interior, — or as 
the Ceylonese say ‘Upcountry,’— you begin to have 
the smell cf Ceylon’s ‘spicy breezes. We motored 
along the coast nerth up to Chilaw and thence entered 
the hill districts near Karunegala, reaching Kandy, 
having taken numerous places on the way. It is through 
a msgvificent road with forests of huge rubber and 
cinnamen trees, with tea and coffee and cocita in 
between, that one reaches the beantiful city encircled 
by an amphitheatre of hills. But the proud Kandyan 
tells you, as you begin going into raptures over the 
Ecevery around yeu, that you have seen nothing yet. 
I realised the trath of the remark when we went next 
day to the central district of Badulla, and from Badulla 
to Nuwara Eliya, and thence to Hatton and other tea 
plantations and back to Kandy, and then again from 
Kandy to Colombo. European travellers haye written 
pages upon pages on the exquisitely lovely scenery of 
this natural park of the world, and have tried to desorihe 
the kaleidoreopic vision that passes before one’s eyes 
aS One moves from ecene to scene. Some of them rest 
content with ccmparing the boldness of Ecenery around 
Nuwara Eliya with that of Snowdon, whilst others find 
in the neighbourhood of Badulla something more 
charming than the Sussex downs. The whole prospect, 
another exclaims, is ‘more like enchantment or a 
dream of fairyland, than sober reality.” The truth of 
the matter is, that en euch vast Subjects as these 
great works of Nature, as the Countess of Oxford says, 
“even the superb vocabulary cf a Ruskin will probably 
not be more illuminating than what the schoolboy 
writes in the visitor’s book at Niagara, ‘Uncle and all 
very much pleased.’” Better perhaps than attempting 
the impossible, is the at:itude of thore who stard in 
silent and prayerful awe, because they ‘cannot find 
utterance to expres their sense of the might, majesty 
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and glory of the Almighty’s works, and the humiliating 
feeling of their own littleness. ° 

To Gandhiji, as to Wordsworth, ‘ there was not 4 
nook within that solemn grove, but were an apt con- 
fessional,’ and he wondered why man was unable to satisfy 
himself with these imposing temples that Nature had 
reared befere him, and sought to find his God in brick 
and mortar which he called a temple! He concluded 
his long speech at Badulla with this reference to the 
curse of drink: As I was coming to-day from Kandy 
to this place, I passed through some of the finest bits 
of scenery I have ever witnessed in my life. Where 
Nature has been so beneficent and where Nature pro 
vides for you such innocent and ennobling intoxication, 
and gives you invigorating air to breathe, it is criminal 
for man or woman to seek intoxication from that 
sparkling bot deadly liquor.” 

Something about the People 

Bat that brings me to the people of this enchanted 
isle. Ont of a total population of 4.5 million people, 
2.9 millions are Sinhalese, and 1 million Tamilians, out 
of whom over half a million are working as labourers on 
the tesa, rubber and other estates. Ceylon has before it 
therefore not only the problem of the harmonious 
relationship between the Sinhalese and the Tamilian, 
but also of the conditions of labour on the estates. The 
bulk of the population which is agricultural finds its 
livelihood from the paddy and cocoanut crops, which 
latter covers a million out of the total four million 
acres under cultivation. The tea industry which has 
grown to stupendous proportions—17 crores of pounds of 
tea being exported every year—ie principally in the hands 
of the European planter. Rubber, of which the area 
planted has increased sixteen times of what it was in 
1904, is another principal industry, 12} percent. of the 
world’s production being claimed by Ceylon. That also 
belongs largely to the European planter. Among 
minerals the graphite industry is substantial, providing 
empleyment for about 1,00,000 Sinhalese men and 
women. But the bulk of the labour in the Island — 
whether on the plantations or on the plains and rcads — 
is drawn from Tamil Nad in India, No donbt the 
immigrant comes to Ceylon because he cannot make 
both ends meet in Tamil Nad, parts of which are 
subject to years of successive famines. But there is 
no donbt also that the Tamilian is necessarily more 
industrious than the Sinhalese and is usually preferred 
by the estate msnagers. This disinclination to work 
ig no doubt due to Nature’s bounties. Even Knox, the 
English captive, in 1681 found the Sinhalese ‘ not Jaborious 
and industrious,’ incapable of utilising the ‘plenty of 
cotton growing in their own grounds, sufficient to make 
them good and strong cloth for their own use.’ 

The Buddhists have still retained not only the caste- 
system of Hindvism, but even untouchability, In spite 
of the first command of Lord Buddha they eat meat 
and even beef, in spite of the fifth command the 
' civilised ’ ones think it respectable to drink liquor, and 
in spite of the last commard they have enshrined what 
they regard as a genuine tooth relic of the Buddha 
in fine cases of gold, two of them being inlaid with 
rubies! In an article written some time ago Anagarika 
Dharmapala thus bewailed the lot of his co-religionists: 
‘The flower of the land, the rising generation of 
Ginhales> youth, has come under the influence of 
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Christian propagandists. . . . Practices which were a0 
abomivation to the ancient noble Sinhslesce have to-day 
become tolerated under the influence of Semitic gociology- 
. . . In the days of Sinhalese kings no liquor was 
sold, no animals were slaughtered,’ ‘Apes of the 
West,’ ‘more denatioralised than any other people’ 
‘strangers in their own land’ are some Of ihe epithets 


that Ceylonese writers themseives have given t0 
the present generation, Inglish-educated men and 
women. 


And what will one say of the Government which, 
though it bas more than doubled its revenue during the 
last ten years, derives 11 millions of rupees from 
arrack, rum and toddy, ont of a total revenue of 126 
millions! So long ago as 1872 s conscientious Governer 
of the Island, Sir William Gregory, sounded this note of 
warning which is yet unheard: ‘‘ Knglish rale has given 
to Ceylon many blessings which the inhabitants are 
ever ready to ackcowledge. . . - but we have at the 
same time extended a curse throughout the island which 
weighs heavily in the other scale, namely drunkennese. 
Some years ago a drunken Kandyan would Lave been 
disgraced in ihe eyes of his fellows. Now the occurrence 
is s0 common that ihe disgrace has passed away. - + 
I have had some remarkable petitions on the subject. 
They say, ‘ restrict the places of sale, and thus dis- 
courage intoxication and diminish the great moral and 
social evils that flow from it.’ In these recommendations 
I warmly concurred. In restriciing the eale of inioxi- 
cating liquor, some diminution cf revenve was to be 
expected, bot, in the words of the petitioners, any 
decrease urder that head would be more than cempen- 
rated by an improvement in the general well-heing of 
the community and in the reduced cost of establishment 
for the suppression of crime.” Here are words of wisdom 
by a Governor who knew his duty, which a Government 
claiming to have conscience should jay to heart. 


The Response 

But whatever may be the failings of the Sinhalese, 
he has a big heart, ard wherever we have gone we 
have met with nothing but large-heariedners. During 
our tour we occasionally come across pleces, like those 
in Travancore for instance, where pcople, however 
wealthy, have yet to learn to give. But the Ceylonese 
seem to have learnt to give. The total collections 
while I am writing are in the neighbourhood cf 60,000 
rupees, and we may easily reach about a lakh by the 
time we leave the Islard. This Ks. 60,000 includes 
purses fiom. wayside places and from places like Kandy 
and Badnuila, purses from students, and indiyidual 
contributions. The mention of ‘studenis’ reminds me 
of the students of the Dharmaraja Coliege whose Parsi 
Principal collected a puree from his siudents for 
presentation to Gandhiji, and of the Zahira College — an 
institution for Musalman boys. The specch of the 
Principal of this College, wherein he referred to 
Gandhiji’s services io the Muslims in South Africa, — 
with a touching reference to Mir Alam’s murderous 
attack on Gandhiji,—and to his services in the cange 
of Islam in India, was particularly felicitous ard the 
purse of Rs. 400 quite handscme. The collections include 
those from the Tamil Unieon—gentlemen and ladies — 
in Colombo, as also from the Parsi community jin the 
city. These latter had given their contributions io 
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the ponoral purse, but they felt that as a community 
they must invite Gandhiji in their midst and offer a 
Special purse. The brief gpeech that Gandhiji eddressed 
to them was one paean of praise for the sacrifice and 
large-heartedress of the Parsis and a warm acknowledg- 
ment of the debt he owed to them. The presence of the 
Parsis always makes Gendhiji feel completely st home, 
and when once he starts talking to them he finds it 
difficult to stop, 
The Backbone 

But I must come to the response which I prize 
much more than sny other, and which leaves in the mind 
a feeling of regret that Gardhiji could not give more 
of his time to the humble labourers. I referred in my 
previous letter to the mammoth gatherirg of the 
labourers in Colombo. During this week we saw maby 
more such gatherings on the tea estates about Badulla, 
Nuwara Eliya end Hatton. What faith and yet what 
ignorance! I met groups of them as they were vainly 
trying to get a glimpse of Gandhiji above the vast rea 
of human heads surgirg before them. 

‘Why have you come here?’ [I asked. 

A woman who was angered at the absurdity of the 
questicn answered with a counier question: ‘Tell me 
why you have come!’ 

Another meanwhile took up the conversation and 
Said: Don’t you kuaow? We have come to see cur 
ged!’ 

‘Your gad!’ I asked. 

© Of course, Gandhi.’ 

‘Have you paid anything for the purse?’ 

‘Certainly, a day’s wage, 45 cents.’ . 

‘Do you know what use he is going to make of 
your morey ?’ 

‘No. But surely he must haye some good thirg 
in view.’ 

We explained to him the purpose of the Khadi 
collections. 

‘Do you know what he advises you people?’ I said. 
‘He asks you to realise the dignity of labour, to lead 
clean and straight lives, refuse to accept conditions 
which force you into unelean and immoral lives, and 
abcyve alt tells you that the drink habit is worse than 
a snake-bite, while the one kijls the body ihe other 
poisons and corrupis the soul, snd so he wants yon 
to fly from ihe curse as you do from a hissing snake.’ 


‘Do you know him ?’ 


But they were inatientive. We had unnecessarily 
distracted their attention. They had come to see 
Gardhiraja! And as we left them, we came across a few 
stragglers still showirg the effects of drink, and one 
dancing in great glee with ‘Mahatma Gandhiji-ki jai’ 
on his lips! 

This was at Hatten. Let uot the reader, however, 
run away with the impression that this was the case 
everywhere. At Badulla there «as a wonderfully quiet 
meeting which Gandhiji addressed for upwards of three 
quarters of ap hour, aud ¢s he appealed to those who 
had not yet given their mite, money poured in like rain 
and ss gently as rain, whilst the speech was goirg on. 
It wos an unforgettable scene, rearly three hundred 
rupees keing thus collected on ihe spot. At Nuwara 
Eliya ibe same thing happened; over and above the 
purse of Res. 4,097 the meeting collections were about 


Rs. 500, 


And no one was more pained than Gandhiji at the 
thought that he could not give more time to these 
simple folk, see them in their homes,—squalid even in 
a garden cf Eden like Nuwara Eliye,—share and ‘sup’ 
their sorrows, and show them how to avoid digeases like 
heokworm, s0 common amongst them even on these 
health rescris! He would have loved to meet the 
planters and the Kapganis ( agents ), and. moot proposals 
with them for the improvement of the labourers’ lot, 
but it could net be. He could only leave for them the 
message of purity and abstinence. One can only hope 
and pray that it will reach them and their employers 
soa that they may no longer allow this backbone of the 
Tslend labour to go to rack and ruin. It is their 
backbone as well, and they will remain straight and 
strong only so long as the backbone is straight and 
strong. 

A Sacred Episode 

In the numerous speeches that Gandhiji has had to 
make during these busy days he has never, as usual, failed 
to strike an informa! and intimate note. Ore of the 
meni at cne place asked if Kasturbai was Gandhiji’s 
mother, and an old Kuropean lady walked along their 
car with the same impression. With amused joy Gandhiji 
said, ‘ Yes, she is my mother.’ The next morning at 
a public meeting which she did not atterd, people 
missed her and inquired why ‘mother’ had not come. 
Gandhiji said: “A gentleman did last night mistake her 
for my mother, and for me as for her it is not only 
a pardonable mistake, but a welcome mistake. For 
years past she has ceased to be my wife by mutual 
consent. Now nearly 40 years ago, I became an orphan 
and for nearly thirty years she has filled the place of 
my mother. She has been my mother, nurse, cook, 
bottle-washer snd all these things. Ifin the early 
mornipg of the dsy she had come with me to divide 
the honours, I should have gone without my feod, and 
no one would have looked after my clothing and 
creature ccemforts. So we have ccme to a reasonable 
understarding that I should have all the honours and 
she should have all the drudgery. I assure yon that 
some cf my co-workers will duly irform her of all the 
kind things you have said about her, and I hope the 
explanaticn I haye given will be accepted by yon ag 
enfficient excuse for her absence. 

“You will forgive me for having taken vp your time 
over a flimsy personal explanation. But if the men in 
front of me and especially the women, will understand the 
serious side cf the explanation and appreciate the secret 
of it, we shall all be the happier for it. For I bave 
no doubt that it is not necessary for me to explain to 
a ‘people inspired by the spirtt of Buddha’s life, that 
life is not a burdle of epjoymenis, but a bundle of duties, 
That which separates man from beast ig essentially 
man’s recognition of the necessity of putting a series 
of restraints op wordly erjoyment.” And that led on 
to the curee of drink, which makes him burn into a 
flame in every one of the speeches that he has made. 

But I must close. There was the meeting with 
the Sinhalese ladies of which I should like to take 
note in this connection. But space forbids it this week. 
The speech at the Ceylon National Congress was a 
weighty one, and I reproduce it elsewhere in extenso. 


M. D. 
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To Subscribers whose Subscriptions expire by 
the end of December, 1927 ae 
We earnestly request you to renew your subscription 
in good time in order that the mailing of your copy may 
not be stopped on actual expiry. The best way for doing 
so is to renew it before the end of the current monta 
or to instruct this office without fail to send you a 
V. P. P. for Re. 5—4—0 at the beginning of the next 
month so as to enable us to realise your next year's 
subscription in time to allow your copy to continue 
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Hindu Muslim Unity 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Dr. Ansari told me when I was recently in Dolhi, 
that he heard in Calcutta from reliable mon that I had lost 
faith and interest in Hindu Muslim unity, and that I was 
avoiding Musalman friends such as the Ali Brothers. 
Dr. Ansari therefore proposed that in order to dispel 
apy illusion and ditarm ‘suspicion, I should make a 
declaration cf my faith before a public meeting is Delhi. 
I could not accept the proposal if only becanse the old 
Delhi of Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and Swami Shrad- 
dhanandji had become the new Delhi of hooligans where 
it was difficult for me to stay and much more so to 
address public meetings. I however promised Dr. Ansari 
that I would cléar my position as early as I could 
through these pages. This I do now. 

My interest and faith in Hindu Muslim unity ard 
unity among all the communities remain as stropg as 
ever. My method of approach hss changed. Whereas 
formerly I tried to achieve it by addressing meetings, 
joining in promoting and passing resolutions, now I 
have no faith in there devices. We have no atmosphere 
for them. In an aimosphere which is surcharged with 
distrust, fear and hopelessness, in my opinion these 
devices rather hinder than help heart unity. I there- 
fore rely upon prayer and such irdividual acts of friend- 
ship as are possible. Herce I have lost all desire to 
attend meetings held for achieving unity. This how- 
ever does not mean that I disapprove of such attempts. 
On the contrary, thore who have faith in such meet- 
ings must hold them. I should wish them all success, 

I am out of tune with the present temper of both 
the communities. From their own standpoint they are 
perhaps entitled to say that my method has failed. 
I recognire that amorg those whose opinions count, I 
am in a hopeless minority. By my taking part in 
meetings and the like I could not rerder aby useful 
service. And as I have ro other interest but to see 
real unity established, where I cannot serve by my 
presence, I regard it as some service if I abstain, 

For me there is no hope save through truth and 
non-violence. I know that they will triumph when 
everything else has failed. Whether therefore I am 
in the minority of one or I have a majority, I must 
go along the course that God seems to have shown 
me. To-day non-violence as 


toed, It answors well as a policy when there are no 
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active forces working egainst it in your own omy 
But when you have to reckon with those who believe 
in violence as a creed to be enforced under given 
circumstances the expedience of non-violence breaks 
down. Then is the time for the out and out apes 
in non-violence to test his creed. Both my creed an 
I are therefore on our trial. And if we do not as 
to succeed, let the critic or the oplooker blame no 
the creed but me. I know I am _ often estore‘ 
struggle against myself, I heve not become mere = 
as yet of violence in thought at least. Bat 
striving with all the might God has given me. 

Now perhaps the reader understands why I am a 
found in the company of the Ali Brothers as often 
was before. They still hold me in their pockets. 
They are still as dear to me as blood brothers, I - 
not sorry for having thrown in my lot with the 
Musalmans in the hour of their need. I should do 
so again if the occasion arose. But though we have 
a common cause we have not common methods to-day. 
They would have had me at Simla and Calcutta. 
Since the Kohat riots we have not been able to agree 
as to the reading of facis. But friendship thet insists 
upon agreement on all matters is not worth the name. 
Friendship to be real must ever sustain the weight of 


honest differences, however sherp ihey may be. I 


regard our differences to be honest, and therefore let 
those who suspect a breach or even coolness between 
us know, that my friendship with the Ali Brothers and 
other Musalman friends whom the reader can easily 
name remains as firm as ever. 


Help from America 

Owing to continuous travelling I have rot been 
able to publish earlier the following letter from ihe 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes: 

“When the news came to me of the terrible 
floods which swept throvgh your country in Augnst, 
I published the story at once in Unity. I have followed 
this up now with a public appeal in cooperation 
with Prof. Hairy Wed, for contrikutions io what 
we are calling a ‘Gandhi Relief Fund.’ We are 
printing our sppeal in ysricus religious newspapers 
and liberal magazines, and I hcpe for some good 
results. 

‘ Meanwhile, Usity has established its own Fund, 
acd I am sending you herewith a money order 
representing exchanga on the initial giftof 100.00. 
We will send along other funds as fast as they 
come in. 

“ May I express to you my profound sympathy 
over this great disester Which has befsllen you and 
your people? I sm particularly distrersed that. 
Ahmedabad should have suffered so terribly and 
that the Ashrem should have been in the midst of 
the calamity. Any further information you can 
send me may be of grest help in raising farther 
fonds.” 

I am sure the reader will not look at the amount 
received from America, We have no right perhaps to 
expect any help from distant lsnds in onr local 
calamities, such as the recent flocds in Gujarat. It is 
therefore the motive behind the ‘unsolicited and 
unexpected American contribution that connts. 


M. : G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
{ By M. K, Gandhi j 
PART IV—CHAPTER xxvIII 


Thrice in Sahota Seles 
es ies =e Gandhi narrowly escaped 
Hee aa ness. The cure was due to 
see remedies. At the time of the first of these 
ee ae Satyagraha was going on or was about to 
ee nee. She had frequent haemorrhage. A medical 
Tiend advised a surgical operation, to which she agreed 
after some hesitation. She was extremely emaciated 
and the doctor had to perform the operation iho 
chloroform. It was successful, but she had to suffer 
much pain. She however went through it with 
wonderful bravery. The doctor and his wife who nursed 
her were all attention. This was in Darban. The 
doctor gave me leave to go Johannesburg, and told me 
not to have any anxiety about the patient. 

In a few days however I received a letter to the 
effect that Kasturbai was worse, too weak to sit up in 
bed, and had once become unconscious. The doctor 
knew that he mignt not, without my consent, give her 
Wires or meat. So he ’phoned to me at Johannesburg 
for permission to give her beef tea. I ‘phoned back 
Saying I could not grant the permission, but that if she 
was in a condition to express her wish in the matter 
she might be consulted, and she was free to do as she 


liked. ‘But,’ said the doctor, ‘I refuse to consult the 
patient’s wishes in the matter. You must come 
yourself. If you do not leave me free to prescribe 


whatever diet I like, I will not hold myself responsible 
for your wife's life.’ 

I took the train for Durban the same day, and met 
the doctor who quietly broke this news to me: ‘I had 
already given Mrs. Gandhi beef tea when I ’phoned to 
you.’ 

* Now, doctor, I cail this a fraud,’ said I. 

‘No question cof fraud in prescribing medicine or 
diet for a patient. In fact we doctors consider it a 
virtue to deceive patients or their reJatives, if thereby 
we can save our patients,’ said the doctor with 
determination. 

I was deeply pained, but kept cool. The doctor 
was a good man and a personal friend. He and his 
wife had laid me tnder a debt of gratitude, but I was 
not prepared to put up with his medical morals. 

‘Doctor, tell me what you propose to do now. I 
would never allow my wife to be given meat or beef, 
even if it means her death, unless of course she desires 
to take it.’ 

‘You are welccme to your philosophy. I tell you 
that so long as you keep your wife under my treatment, 
I should have the option to give her anything I like. 
If you don’t like this, I must regretfully ask you to 
remove her. I can’t see her die under my roof.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that 1 must remove her at 


once?’ 

‘Whenever did I ask you to removo her? I only 
want to be left entirely free. If you do 50, my wife 
and I will do all that is possible for her, and you 
may go without the least anxiety on her score. But if 
you will not understand this simple thing, you compel 
me to ask you to remove your wife from my place,’ 


I think one of my sons was with me. He entirely 
agreed with me, and gaid Kasturbai should not be 
given beef tea. I next spoke to my wife. She was 
really too weak to be consulted in this matter. But | 
thought it my painful duty to do so. I told her what 
had passed between the doctor and myself. She gave 
a resolute repl,; ‘I will not take beef tea. It. is a 
rare thing in this world to be born as a human being, 
and I would far rather die in your arms than pollute 
my bedy with such abominations.’ 

I pleaded with her. I told her that she was not 
bound to follow me. I cited to her the instances of 
Hindu friends and acquaintances who had no scruples 
about taking meat or wine as medicine. But she was 
adamant. ‘No,’ said she, ‘pray remove me at once.’ 

I was delighted. Not without some agitation, I 
decided to remove her. I informed tho dcctor of her 
resolve. He exclaimed in a rage: ‘ What a callous 
man you are! You should have been ashamed to 
broach the matter tc her in her present condition. I 
tell you your wife is not in a fit state to be removed. 
She cannot stard the least little hustling. I shouldn't 
be surprised if she died on the way. But if you must 
persist, you are free to do so. If you will not give 
hor beef tea, I will not take the risk of keeping her 
under my roof even for a sivgle day.’ 

So we decided to leave the place at once. It was 
drizzling and the station was some distance. We had 
to take the train from Durban for Phoenix, whence 
our settlement was reached by a road of two miles 
and a half. I was undoubtedly taking a very great 
risk, bat I trusted in God, and proceeded with my task. 
I sent a messevger to Phosix in advance, with a 
message to West to receive us at the station with a 
hammcck, a botile of hot milk and cre oft het water, 
ard six men to carry Mrs.Gandhi in the hammock. 
I got a rickshaw to enable me to take Mrs. Gandhi by 
ihe next available train, put her into it in that 
dangerous condition, and marched away. 

Mrs. Gaudhi needed no cheering up. On the 
contrary, she comforted me, saying: ‘Nothing will 
happen to me. Don’t worry.’ 

She was mere skin and bone, having had no 
nourishment for days. The station platform was very 
large, and as the rickshaw could not be taken inside, 
one had to walk some distance before one could reach 
the train. So I carried her in my arms ard put her 
into the train. From Pkonix we carried her in the 
hammock, and ihere she slowly picked up strength 
under hydropathic treatment. 

In two or three days of our arrival at Phoonix a 
Swami came to our place. He lad heard of the 
resolute way in which we had rejected the doctor’s 
advice, and ho had out of sympathy come to plead 
with us. My second and third sons Manilal and 
Ramdas were, so far as I can recollect, present when 
the Swami came. He held forth on the religious 
harmlessness of taking. meat, citing authorities from 
Manu. I did not like his carrying on this disputation 
in the presence of my wife, but I suffered him to do 


so out of courtesy. I knew the verses from the 
Manusmriti, I did not need them for my conviction. 
I know also that there was a school which regarded 
these verses as apceryphal, but even if they were not, 
I held my views on vegetarianism independently of 
religious texts, and Kasturbai’s faith was upshakeable. 
The scriptural texts were a sealed book to her, but 
the traditional religion of her forefathers was enovgh 
for her. The children swore by their father’s creed 
snd so they made light of the Swami’s diccourse. But 
Kasturbai put an end to the dialcgne at once. 
' Swamiji,’ she said, ‘whatever you may say, I do not 
want to recover by means of beef tea. Pray don't 
worry me any more. You may discuss the thing with 
my husband and children if you like, But my mind 
has been made up.’ 
( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Message to Ceylon Congress 

[ The Ceylon National Congress received Gandhiji 

at the Pablic Hall on November 22nd. Gandhiji in 
reply to the President’s welcome delivered a speech 
which is given below. M. D. ] 
I thank you for the words that you have spoken 
about myself, ard I thank you also for the pleasant 
reminder that you have given me cf the ancient times 
when the connection between India ard Ceylon was 
established. I do not propose however to take up your 
time by giving my own views upon what that connection 
means to India, means to ycu, and shall I say to the 
world. But I will say this: that in my opinion the 
teaching of Gautama Buddha was not a new religion, 
In so far as I have been able to study those lofty 
teachings, I have come to the conclusion—and that 
conclusion I arrived long before now—that Gautama 
was one of the greatest of Hindu reformers, and that 
he left upon the people of his own time and upon the 
future generations an indelible impress of that reforma- 
tion. But it would be wrong on my part to take up 
your time and my own, limited as it is, to consider 
that very fascinating subject. I therefore come to 

mundane matters relating to the Congress. 
The Foundations of the Congress 

The Congress is a word in India to conjure with. 

It is an association with an unbroken record of over 40 
years. And it enjoys to-day a seputation which no 
other political association in India enjoys, and that is 
in spite of the many ups and downs which the Congress 
in common with all worldly institutions and asscciations 
has gone through. I therefore take it for granted 
that in adopting this name you are also, as far as may 
be, and is necessary, following the traditions of the parent 
body if I may call the National Congress of India by 
that name. And on that assumption I venture this 
afternoon to place before you my views of what a 
Congress should be, or how the National Congress 
in India has been able to build up its reputation. 
I know that after all my connection with the 
Congress in India does not stretch over a period 
Jonger than 10 years—or I may now Say, more 
aveutately speaking, 12 years. But as you are aware 
that 12 years’ asscciation is so close, and I have been 
80 much identified with the Congress that probably 
what I may say might be taken with some degree of 
authority, But in one way my association with the 
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parent body is nearly 30 years old now. It was in 
South Africa in the year 1893 when I went there that 
I dreamt about the Congress. I knew something about 
its activities, thovgh I had never atterded single 
ore of the annual sessions of thet great institution. 
Just like you, as a youngster, I took my proper share 
in foundirg en asscciation called the Natol Indian 
Congress after the fashion of the Indian National 
Congress, makirg «uch changes as were recessary tO 
cuit the lecal corditions. I shall therefore be able to 
give you the results of my experience of public life in 
copnection with such institutions dating back from 1893. 
And what I learnt even so early as 1894 was that apy 
such association, to be really serviceable, to deserve the 
name of being called ‘national,’ requires @ fair 
measure—I was going to eay a great measure — of 
self-sacrifice on the part of the principal workers. I 
have no hesitation in confessirg to you, that that ideal 
I found to be very difficult to put into practice even 
in that little community, because we were after all a 
very small body of men and women in Natal, which is 
ibe emallest provirce of South Africa, where we had a 
population of nearly 60 thonsand Indians ef whom the 
vast majority had no vote in the deliberations of the 
Corgress. The Congress however was a representative 
institution and fully representative of things that 
interested the people, because it constituted itself the 
trustee of the welfare of those men. Bot I must not 
linger over the history of that institution. Even in 
that small body we found bickerings and a desire 
more for power than for service, a desire more for 
self-aggrandisement than for self-efiacement, aud I 
have found during my 12 years’ asseciation with 
the parent body also, that there is a continuous 
desire for self-seeking and _ self-aggrandisemeut; and 
for you as for us who are still striving to find our 
feet, who have still to make good the claims for self- 
expression and self-government, self-sacrifice,  self- 
effacement. and self-suppression are really absolutely 
necessary and indispensable for our existence and for 
Our prog ress. 


Meaning of Self-Government 


Ido not profess to have studied your politics during 
the brief stay that I have made kere, I do noi know 
the internal wcrking ot this organisation, I do not know 
how strong it is, and how popular it is. I oniy hope 
it is strong and is popular. I hope you are free from 
the blemishes that I have just mentioned. It is, I know, 
a pleasurable pastime (and I have indulged in it 


sufficiently as you know ), to strive against the powers 


that be, and to wrestle with the Government of the 
day, especially when that Government happens to be a 
foreign Government and a Government under which 
we rightly feel we have not that scope which we 
should have, avd which we desire, for expansion and 
fullest self-expression, But I have also come to the 
conclusion that self-expression and self-government are 
not things which may be either taken from us by 
anybody or which can be given us by anybody. Ii is 
quite true that if those who happen to hold our 
destinies, or seem to held our destinies in their hands, 
are favourably disposed, are sympathetic, understand 
Our aspirations, no doubt it is then easier for us to 
expand. But after all self-government depends entirely 
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upon Our own internal strength, 
fight egainst the heaviest odds, Indeed, self-government 
which does not require that continuous Striving to 
attain it and to sustain it is not worth the name. I 
have therefore endeavoured to show both in word ard 
in deed, that political self-government — that is self- 
8overnment for a large number of men and women, — is 
no better than individual self-government, and therefore 
16 13 to bo attained by precisely the same means that 
are required fer individual self-government or self-rule, 
and so as you know also, I have striven in India to 
Place this ideal bsfore the people in season and out of 
Season, very often much to the disgust of these who 
are politically minded merely. 

Spiritualise your Politics 

I belong to that body of political thought which 
Was dominated by Gokhale. I have called him my 
political Garu: not that everything that he said or did 
I accepted or accept today, bunt just because the 
moving force of his life (as I who came in the closest 
touch with him came io understand ) was bis intense 
desire to ‘spiritualise politics. This was his own 
expression in the preamble to the prospectus of the 
Servants of India Society, of which he was the founder 
and the first president. He mukes the deliberate 
statement that he founded that Society in order to 
introduce spirituality into politics. He had studied the 
polities not only around him in his cwn country but 
had been a close and careful student of history. He 
had studied the politics of all the countries of the 
world and having been keenly disappointed to seo a 
complete divorce between politics and spirituality, he 
endeavoured to the best of his ability, and not without 
fome success—I was almost going to say not without 
considerable success—-to introduce that element into 
politics. And so it was that he adopted the name of 
the Servants of India for his Society, which is now 
Berving India in a variety of ways. I do not know 
whether what I am saying commends itsel{ to you 
or not, but if I am to’ show my gratitude for all 
the kindness that you have lavishly showered upon 
me during my brief visit to this beautiful country, if 
I am to show it in truth, I can only tell you what I 
feel and not what will probably please you or tickle 
you. You know that this particular thing—truth— 
is an integral part of our Congress creed. And we 
haye therefore in the creed the attainment of Swaraj 
by legitimate and non-violent means. 

You will find that I haye not been tired of insist- 
ing upon truth at any cost, and non-violence at any 
cost. Given these two conditions in my humble opinion, 
you can hurl defiance at the mightiest power on 
earth— and still come away not only yourselves 
unscathed but you will leave your so-called adversary 
also uninjured and uvhurt. Yor the timo being he 
may misunderstand the non-violent blows that you 
deal, he may misrepresent you also, but you don’t need 
to consult his feelings or his opinions so lopg as you 


aro fulfilling these two absolute conditions. Then 
it is well with you, and you cap march forward 


with groater speed than otherwise. The way may 
appear to be long, but if you take my experience extending 
over a period of 380 years uninterruptedly, without 
exception, I giye you my assurance that it is the shortest 
cut to success. I have known no shorter road. I know 
that it yery ofcea requires great faith and immense 


upon our ability to 
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patience, but if this one thing is fixed on our minds, 
then there is ro other way open toa politician, if he 
is to serve not himself, but the whole nation, If once 
that determination ig made, then comes faith and with 
that faith comes also patience, because you know that 
there is no betier or shorter road. 
The Blight of Communalism 

I am afraid as we sre in India, so are you cat 
up into groups and commobnities. I read casually 
only to-day something in praise of communalism. 
In India also we have this blight— we call it a 
blight we don’t praise it. Even those who believe 
in communelism ray fraukly that it is a necessary 
evil to be got rid of at the earliest possible moment. 
In India we have te deal with 300 million people. But you 
have to deal with such asmall mags of men and women 
that it isa matter for pain and surprise for me to find 
a defence— an cnergetic defence — of this communalism. 
But I know that it ig totally opposed {o nationalism. 
And you want, as you must want, Swaraj. Itis net 
the birthright of one country only; Swaraj is 
the birthright of all countries, — 1 feel constrained 
to gay, the birthright even of the savage as of 
the most civilized man,— how much more of people 
who have got a culture second to none in the world, a 
people who have got all that Nature can give you, have 
got resources in men and money and in natural gifts, 
who have everything that goes to make you a powerful 
nation on this globe of ours, yet at the present moment 
you seem to be for away from it. I don't suppose 
that any of you flatters himself or herself with 
the belief that you have at the present ‘moment 
anything like what I should consider self-government. 
And that self-government you will not have —I was 
geirg to cay you cannot have-—unless you speak with 
the voice of one nation and not with the voice of 
Christians, Musslmens, Buddhists, Hindus, Europeans, 
Sinhalese, Tamils and Malays. I can’t understand that. 

Whole Time Workers Essential 

As you, sir, seid in your remarks that you represent all 
races and religions, I congratulate you upon that, and 
if you are really capable of vindicating that claim, all 
honour to you, and not only ihe Coxgress bat you then 


deserve to ba copied by us. We an older institution are 


not able to vindicate that claim. We are striving; we 
are groping in the dark; we are trying to suppress 
provincialism; we are tryin to suppress recialism; ve 
ure trying to suppress religionisin, if I may coin a 
word; we aro trying to express nationalism in its fullest 
form, but I am ashamed to confess to you that we are 
still far from it. But it is given to you to onistrip 
us and seb us an example, It is easy for you, nruch 
easier for you than for us, but a condition indispensable 
for that is, that some of you at least will have to give 
your whole time to this and not only your whole time 
but your whole solves and you will have to suppress 
yourselves. As Gokhale said, politics had degenerated 
into a sort of game for leisure houra, whereas he desired 
that for some at least politics should ba a wholetime 
cecupation, it shoald engross the attention of somo of 
the ablest men of the country. It is only when truth, 
fearlessness and nonyioleace are dominant factors that 


a person can devote himself unselfishly to the service 
of the nation. 


I hope that in your Congress you have such a body 
of men and women, bevause woman must play her part 
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“Gide by side with man. As I said in India, our one limb 
is paralysed. Women have got to come up to the level 
of map. As I said to the ladies at a meeting to-day, 
they may not copy man in all the wildness of his 
nature, but they must come to the level of man in all 
that is best in him. Then in this Island you will have 
a beautifal blend, then you will be worthy of what 
Nature has 80 profusely showered on you. 

Wipe the Double Shame 

Ag I travelled from Candy to Colombo this morning, 
I asked myself what was the Congress going to do in 
order to save Osylon, whom God had blessed with 
enough natural intoxication, from the intoxication ef 
that fiery liquid. I make a humble suggestion to you. 
If the Congress is to be fully national, it cannot leave 
this fandamental social question. In this temperate 
climate, where no artificial stimulant is necessary, it is 
a shame that a substantial part of your izcome should 
be derived from liquor. You may not know what is 
happening to the labourers whose trustees you are, 
whose will is only once expréssed when they cast their 
yotes in your fayour. I saw thousands upon thousands 
of them at Hatton. I have lost all sense of ‘mell, 
but a friend told me that some of them were stinking 
with liquor. They had gone mad over the fact that 
one of their own was going in their midst, and 
had broken the bounds of restraint. Well, I know 
what you will say. You will say it was the result of 
excess and that it is not bad to drink in moderation. 
Well, I tell you, I have found so many making that 
claim and ultimately provirg dismal failures. I have 
come from cities of Sonth Africa where I have seen 
Africans, Europeans, Indians rolling in gutters under 
the influence of drink, I have seen prectors, advocates 
and barristers rolling in gutters aud then the policemen 
taking them away in order to hide their shame. I 
have seen captains mad with drink leaving their cabin 
to the chief officer, or defiling the cabin where they 
were supposed to keep guard over the safety of their 
pasrengers. Claiming, as you do, allegiance to India, 
and endorsing, a8 you do, your connection with the 
story of Ramayana, you should bo satisfied with nothing 
but Rama Raj which includes Swaraj, When the evil 
stalks from corner to corner of this enchanting fairy land, 
you must take up the question in right earnest and 
save the nation from ruin. 

Then there is the other thing, untouchability. 
You consider the Rodiyas as untouchables and their 
women are not allowed to corer their upper 
parts. It is high timo for the Congress to 
take up the question of the Rodiyas, make them their 
own and enrol them as volsuoteers in their work. 
Democracy is an impossible thing until the power is 
Shared by all, but let not democracy degenerate into 
mobocracy. Even a pariah, a labourer, who makes it 
possible for you to earn your living, will have his share 
ns self-government. But you will have to touch their 
ives, go to them, see their hovels where they live 
packed like sardines. It is up to you to look after 
ete thasarig( It is possible for you to make 

mar their lives, The Indian National 
Congress deals with both of these questions. They are 
liviog planks in our programme. I arge upon you, if 
you want to make your Congress truly national and 
truly representative of the poorest add meanest people 
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of Ceylon, you will add these items to your 
programme, if you have not already added them, and 
introduce a full measure of spirituality into your politics 
and everything else will follow; self-government 
which is your birthright will drop in your hand like a 
fully ripe froit feom a laden tree. May this message 
produce its due effect and penetrate your hearts. 
Khadi Economics 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I have two pamphlets before me, one called 
Economics of Khadi by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad of Bihar, 
to be had of Bihar Charkha Sangha office, Muzzaffarpar, 
for 3 annas. This pamphlet is the first of a series to be 
issued by the Bihar Branch of the Charkha Sangha. 
The other is the report and accounts of the Gandhi 
Ashram, Tirachengodu, conducted under the direction of 
Sjt. C. Rajagopslachari. This can be had from the 
Secretary, Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengoda (8. India ), 
for one anna postege stamp. 

The first is a sustained argument put in a popular 
style and in a brief manner so as to enable the average 
busy reader to understand the economics of Khadi. 
I must not attempt to resummarise the argument 
which is itself a summary of the case for the spinning 
wheel. But it may be stated that after examining all 
the arguments for and against, Rajendra Babu has 
shown that only the spinning wheel can successfully 
displace foreign cloth, and only the spinning wheel can 
give a supplementary occupation to the twenty-two 
crores and forty lakhs of agriculturists of India who 
without the wheel are livirg, and must continue to live, 
in a condition of semi-staryation because they are and 
must be in a condition of unemployment at least for 


120 days in the year. 

Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s report is a scientific study 
in facts and figures, and seems entirely to illustrate and 
fortify Rajendra Babu’s argument. The reader will be 
interested to learn that 855, of the expenditure of the 
Ashram goes to the spinners and weavers, 95% to 
the workers, and 549, for other establishment charges. 
The report contains instructive and illustrative tables 
showing the earnings of spinners and weavers and 
dhobis, all of whom probably ard the spinners certainly, 
but for the advent of the charkha, would not be gettiog 
the income they are receivirg tc-day. The report 
contains also a certified account of the income and 
expenditure of ihe Ashram activity. It devotes a page 
to show how the price ono pays for Khadi is distributed. 
Here are the figures: 


Cotton grower 37 pe & 

Spinners and weavers 54 p. ¢: 

Workers 6 pe CG 

Other expenses 3 p. c. 
and it says: 


“ Dress you must have, but if you choose to buy 
Khadi, you help the reconstruction of rural India.” 

This Ashram alone has disiributed within 25 years 
Rs. 1,24,586 among the poorest villagers. surrounding it, 
and thai not by way of charity but against work done 
in their own homes. The Ashram maintains a free 
dispensary, which during the past 11 months attended 
to 10,245 patients. 148 operations were performed 


duriog the period, The patients included the so-called 
* untouchables. ’ 


Printed and Published by Swami Anand at Navajivan 
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Weekly Letter 
Diary for the Week: 

Previous total Rs. 58,216.28 cents, 

Ambalangoda Rs. 280.58; Balpitiya 600.00; Dadun: 
dawa 55.65; Tiranagama 129.21; Telawala School 11.34; 
Moratuwa 588.90; Kelutara 1695.85; Horapna 472.93; 
Galle 2040.55; Matara 1839.90; Godagama 150.00; 
Akmimana 250.00; Ambalawatta 21.60. 

Colombo: Vivekananda Society (farther collections) 
Rs. 150.00; Reddiar Mahajana Sangam 3001.60; Gandbi- 
sangham 75.00; Slave Island 1101.00; Young Bharata 
League 110.11; Manava Community $815.00; Ceylon 
Indian Asrociation 1801.00; Yourg Lenka League 60.00: 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association 615,45; Law College 
820.00; Colombo Malayalis 260.00; proprietors of Rice 
and Corry shops 1250.00; Kanakupillais of Rice 
and Curry shops 550.00; Ceylon National Corgress 
600.00; Colombo General 64(8,00; auction amount 
325.00; miscellaneous and individual collections 691.00; 
Panadurai 1810.00; Ganemulla 200.54; Trincomalee 
892.00; anction 10.00; Palai 20.51; Nathandiya 45.50. 

Jaffna: General 1926.73, Depressed Class Service 
Lesgune 180.00; Village Committees 709.75; meetirg 
collections 32.49; Parameshwara College 536.60; Manipai 
Hindu College 501.00; Maleghu subscribers and staff 
through The Hindu Organ 852.50; Chumorkam 651.46; 
Jaffna Hindu College 707.00; Kandaraodai Sckoul 223.59; 
Indians in Jaffna 1301.25; Vishwakarma Co-operation 
Society 115.46; Chunnakam Depressed Class Schcol 
foundation 10.00; Indian meeting collections 47.00; 
Chavahcheri 213.50; Koppai 144.00; Tondamaarn 400.00; 
Vijayamateru Temple Nattar 90,81; Valuvettiturai 470.25; 
auction 6.00; Pt. Pedro 1014.49; Jaffna Urban Coarcil 
Secretary 62.42; Chivateru 259.57; Jsffoa Labourers 
694.98; Hindu meeting collections 48.95}; Colcmbo 
farther collections 285.00; Jaffna Chennar Sireet 107.00; 
Boys St. John’s College 170.00; Girls St. John’s College 
88.00; Central College 276.00; Ramanathan’s Girls’ 
College 1111.08; Malakan English Sclicol 101.00; Telli- 
palai 617.20; Chulipurant Chapkanai 209.00; Victoria 
College 280.00; Sittankarai School 105.00; Vaddukkoddai 
village 35.00; Jaffna College 600.00; Kariaragar 538.4(; 
Moolag and Tholapuram 280.40; Islard Kayti 640.03; 
Pandaterupn English School 31.32; hospital nurees cf 
Jaffna 10.00; Jaffna Railway Station collections 129.60; 
miscellaneous and individual collections 279.68; auction 
1157.00; Vavuniya 125.00; miscellaneous 28.00; Cclombo 
miscellaneous 100.50; Madavachi 106.75. 

Total Rs. 1,04,608. 24} cents, 

The Haunting Memory 
The scene changes. From those vast expanses of 
uniform green, whether on the hill or in the valley, 
from those scenes of glorious foresis and luxuriant 
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vegotaticn and from the mountain sides denuded of their 
forests, we return to the south. The whole railroad 
from Colombo to Galle and Matara—the southernmost 
points of Ceylon—runs along the palm-fringed coast of ~ 
the Indian ocean, sometimes scarcely a dozen yards 
from the surging sea. 

But the scene continues to haunt you not only 
because of the wonderful scenery you have left behind, 
brt also because of the mepy seas of humanity you 
faw on those meuntain sides, come from their distant 
homes in South India in the hope of a happier day. 
‘Ard does the Tamil labourer find in Ceylon a happier 
day?’ is the question that continues to occur to you. 
Edward Carpenter who was here 25 years ago was 
shocked at the odious commercialism which drives 
these gangs to there parts and sighed for the Tamil 
ccolie who comes “as a slave and must remain so to 
the end of his days. That is not very long, however; 
for poor focd ard thin clothing, and the mists and the 
c3el airs cf the mountains soon bring on lang diseases, 
of which the slight-bodied Tamil easily dies.” 

“I dare say 3d. a day seems a very small wage 
to you,” said a planter youth to Edward Carpenter, 


“but it is really surprising how little these fellows 
will live on.” 


“It is surprising, indeed, when you see their thin 
frames, that they live on,” said Edward Carpenter. 
“ Ah,” rejoined the youth, “ but they are much worse 


off at hcme; you should cee them when they come 
from India.” 


Ard Edward Carpenter exclaims in indignation: 
“This is how our tea, which we set so much store by, 
is produced in Ceylon and elsewhere. Commercialism 
somehow has a way of destroying all natural beauty in 
those regions where it dwells. Here the mountain sides 
are torn up, the immense and beautiful forests ravaged 
from base to summit, and the shaly escarpments, that 
rema‘n, planted in geometrical lines with tea-shrubs..... 
It is curious, when one comes to think of it, that sach 
huge spaces of the earth are devastated, such vast 
amounts of human toil expended, in the production of 
two thipgs—tea ard wize—which, to say the least, are 
not necersaries and which certainly in the quantities 
commonly consumed are actually baneful. If their pro- 
duction simply ceated, what a gain it might seem!” 

Well, the picture, so far as the ravages on the 
mountain sides are concerned, is naturally worse teday, 
and so far as the labourers are concerncd perhaps not 
much batier. In 1924 over 18,700 deaths were regis- 
tered in a population of something over six lakhs, and 
the principal causes of the deaths were pheumonia, 
bronchitis and dysentry, the victims beirg residents 
of the most healthy districts of the Island — Kandy 
and Nuwara Eliya. And this in spite of the improvement 
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in the wages, and the reports of the Labour Commission, 
and governmert regulations about the housing of 


labourers! And as to production, it will not cease #0 
long as consumption does not cease. 
To the South 

Bat I must pass on. Moratnwa, Pavadura, Horanna, 
Kalatura, Baiapitiya and many more places on the way 
to Gelle were reedy with their purses and addresses. 
There are very few Tamils in these low-country regions, 
but even the enthusiasm of the common Sinhalese 
villager who perhaps heard of Gandhiji for the first 
time in his life was as unbounded as of the Tamil. 
One wonders at the spontaneity and the exuberance of 
the receptions all round. There were a number of 
addresses and purses at Kalutara. Here at a wayside 
place the Salvation Army people waylay him, there at 
another small place not on the programme some 
Buddhist ladies stop the car and refure to let it 
zo. The Tiranagama Women’s Buddhist Association 
has a purse and an address which Gandhiji dare 
not refuse! “ After the lapse of centuries the touch 
of your faintly feet has ennobled the soil of this fair 
Isle of Lanka”—that is how the address begins, 
and records with joy the “ happy memory of this visit 
of yours with the message of Khadi and the beggirg 
bowl on behalf of the suffering brothers in our common 
motherland.” At Balapitiya Gandhiji was presented 
with a beantiful little address on palm-leaf encased ‘in 
a pretty little dagoba-shaped silver casket, ‘The 
permanent population of the Island have ever recognised 
and have never forgotten the kinship that exists between 
them and your countrymen,’ raid the address and 
wondered why the latter still refuse the Buddhists’ 
claims on Buddha Gaya. At Galle the reception was 
practically in the hands of students, and at Matara 
the Chanffeurs’ Union got the better cf the other 
residentr, monopolised the reception, organised a perthara 
( procession ) cf about a hundred fantastically decorated 
motor cars, read an address and presented a purse. 
The wife of the Indian District Judge, Mr. Prasad, 
cflered her hospitality and the Reception Committee 
reccgnised her right to invite Gandhiji and his party. 
At Akmimava Gandhiji- was requested to lay the founda- 
ticn etone of a weaving school for girls, and little 
villages between Matara ard Galle had their little 
purses to offer. 

A Bit of his Mind 

From south we returned again +0 Colombo, the 
headquarters. It had yet many meetings in store for 
Gandhiji, and many purses too, and yet no mass 
meeting in the real sense of the term. I may say 
that excepting labour meetings, mass meetings are 
unknown in there parts. The educated aristocracy 
liye in rigid isolation from the masses and J have en 
impregsion that if the Reception Committee had tried 
to organise the masses too, the resulis, great as they 
Were would have been greater. In Kandy, for instance, 
I was told that the purse of Rs. 4,000 was from a few 
individuals, and the masses had not been approached at 
ali. These remarks beccme a fitting preamble to an 
account of what was advertised as a public meeting of 
ths Sivhalese. ladies in Colombo. Gandhiji had locked 
forward to a meeting like one of those women’s 
meetings in Sovth India attended by thcusands, But 
ingéad there was a meeting of little more than a 
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dozen ladies in the drawing room of a stately palace. 
It was a misnomer to call it a public meeting. ‘I am 
used to ladies’ meetings where thousands of sisters come 
in their naturalness,’ ssid Gandbiji, ‘and there the 
hearts meet. I do not think I can say that about 
this stiff meeting.” And stiff it was and a perfect 
study in contrasts —Gandbiji in his simple loin-cloth, 
in all his ease, and grace and absences cf self-conscivus- 
ness, inquiring where the simple women he wanted to 
meet could be, and finding ius'ead a fashionable 
drawing room meeting. For a moment it looked as 
though he would say nothing and go on to the next 
fynction on his programme. But he saw that the ladies 
were not to blame, they were what they were, and 
received their guest in the only way they could. So 
he gave them a talk, and I do not think the friends 
had ever had in their lives a more uncomfortable half 
hour. For he went for them with all the fervour and 
fire that he could command. 

He gave them a picture of ‘the starving millions, 
and said. ‘When Mahendra came to Ceylon the children 
of the motherland were not starvirg either materially or 
spiritually, oar star wasin the ascendent and you partook 


of the glory. The children are starving to-day and it is 


on their behalf that I havecome with the begging bowl, 
and if you do not disown kinship with them, but take 
some pride in it, then you must give me not only your 
money but your jewellery as sisters in s0 mapy other 
places have done. My hungry eyes rest upon the 
ornaments of sisters, whenever I see them heavily 
bedecked. There is an ulterior motiye too in asking 
for ornaments viz., to wean the ladies from the craze 
for ornaments and jewellery. And if I may take the 
liberty that I do with other sisters, may I ask yeu 
what it is that makes woman deck herself more than 
man? I am told by feminine friends that she does so 
for pleasing man Well, I tell you if you want to play 
your part in the world’s affairs, you must refuse to deck 
yourselves for pleasing men. If { was born a woman, I 
would rise in rebollicn against any pretension on the part 
of man that woman is born to be his plaything. Ihave 
mentally become a woman in order to steal into her hearts, 
I could not steal into my wife’s heart until I decided 
io treat her differently than I used to do, and so I 
restored to her all herrights by dispossessing myself of 
all my so-called rights as her husband. And you see 
her today as simple as myself. You find no necklaces, 
no fineries cn her. I want you tobe like that. Refuse 
to be the slaves of your own whims ard fancies, and 
the slaves of men. Refuse to decorate yourselves, don’t 
go in for scents and lavender waters; if ycu want to give 
cut the proper scent, it must come out cf your heart, 
and then you will captivate not man, but humanity. It 
is your birthright. Man is born of woman, he is flesh 
of her flesh and bone of her bone, Come to your own 
and deliver your message again.’ And he cited for 
them the example of Sita defiant in her purity, and 
Miss Schlesin who with her defiant purity and innate 
fearlessness commanded in Sonth Africa the adoration of 
thonsands including amongst them fierce Pathaus, robbers 
and questionable characters, and rounded off by telling 
them wherein trae honour lies: “D> ycu know the 
hideous condition of your sisters on plantations? Treat 
them as your sisters, go amongst them and serve them 
with, your better koowledge of sanitation and your 
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there not aa. pt thee A Modeestis 
nearer home ? 
So 
them as fearless] a8 oe a pos 
ae wi : Some of those Salvation Army 
e dens of thieves and gamblers 
and drunkards, fall on their necks and at their feet, 
and bring them round. ‘That service will deck you 
more than the finsrieg that you are wearing. I will 
then be a trustee for the money that you will save and 
distribute it amongst the poor. JI pray that the 
rambling messege that I have given you may fird a 
lodgment in your hearts.” 
Golden Rule for Foreigners 

There were as I said numerous meetings and 
numerous purses on the last day, every little association 
trying to beat the other. Gandhiji thanked them for 
their overflowing enthusiasm, and left a message for all 
the Indians in Ceylon, which was so compact that I 
must reproduce it verbatim for the benefit of all living 
in a foreign country: 

“The one maxim of conduct that should guide us 
in life is, thet we who come from another country must 
throw in our lot entirely with the people of the country 
of our adoption. Their welfare must be our primary 
concern. Our own must be subservient to theirs. 
That seems to be the only line consistent with dignity, 
and it follows along the lines of the great teaching 
that we should do unto others as we wish that they 
should do unto us. Thinking alorg these lines, as you 
know, I have repeatedly suggested to Englishmen in 
India that they should subordinate their own interests 
to those of the people amongst whom they are living, 
and nobody has questioned the propriety of this state- 


There are men who 


ment, There carnot be ore law to govern the 
relations between ourselves and the governorg who 
come to cur lard and another for us when 


we go to another land. And though I consider that 
Ceylon is not a foreign lavd ard though it has given 
me great pleasure to hear it owned by the Sinhalese that 
India is their motherland, it is much better to regar 
Oursetves as foreigners when we wish to regulate ou 
relations with them. The fafest rule of conduct is to 
claim kinship when we want to do service, and not to 
insist on kinship when want to assert a right. Indeed 
I have applied this rule of life, which I call the golden 
rule cf conduct, even for inier-provincial relations in 
Indio. For instance, whenever I have gore to Bengal 
orto the Punjab or to any other province outside Gujarat, 
I have not hesitated to suggest to the Gojaratis 
that they shold consider the welfare of the provinces to 
which they go as superior to theirs. I know no other 
method of preserving sweet relations in human affairs 
and I am fortified in my conclusicn by an experience 
extending over a long period of years that wherever there 
is an interruption in the observance of this golden rule, 
there have been bickerings, quarrels and even breaking of 
heads, and I have no doubt whatsoever that if you will 
govern your conduct according to that rule, you will cover 
yourselves with honour and glory, and your conduct will 
redourd to the credit of the country from which we 
ecme and whose deliverance we are seeking with all 


our power.” 
And again at another meeting: “I would ask you 


to live sugar lives in milk, Hyen as a cup of milk, 
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which is fal] up to the brim, does not overflew when 
sugar is added to it but the sngar acenmmnnstes itself 
to the milk and enriches its taste, even s0 would I like 
you tc live in this Island, so as not to become interlopers, 
and s0 as.to enrich the life of the psople amongst 
whom you are living. Take care that none of the vices 
we have in India are brought with you in order to 
poison the life; nor must we bring with us to these 
shores the curse of untouchability.” 
In Jaffna 

But I must hurry on. Not that I have finished 
Colombo. There are two more big items —the meeting 
of the Young Men’s Buddhist Association and the farewell 
meeting. I propese to give separately the speech at 
the Y. M. B. A., and part of the speech at the farewell 
meeting at the end of this letter, for the parting 
message refers to the whole of Ceylon. 

We went straight to Jaffna from Colombo, much:to 
the disappointment of the Eastern province, and not 
without regret that we could not see the ancient cities 
of Anuradhapura, the capital of Sinhalese kings for 
thousand. years, and the place of the sacred Bo-tree 
reputed to be 2,250 years old and having some of the 
finest dagobas built by Sinhalese kings, Pollanarnwa 
which succeeded it as the capital and still reveals 
the glory of the great. Parakramabahu, Mahintale the 
sacred spot where kind Devanampriya Tishya with his 
people accepted the message of non-violence from 
Mahendra, and Sigiriya with its ancient Buddhist 
frescoes. ‘I shall see all there places by deputy, 
said Gandhiji, and sent Kakasaheb, who has been for 
some time with us, to go and study the ancient 
monuments, not with the eyes of the curious, but with 
the eyes of a devotee and an antiquarian. 

Friends from Trincomalee, however, 
Aruradhapura station at 
Ganchiji and presented their purse! 


came all the 
night, woke vp 


To Jaffna at last. If I were to do full justice to 
Jaffna, it would require a separate letter by itself, but 
I must content myself with a very brief eccount. 


Jaffna students, it will be remembered, Were the first to 
invite Ganchiji, and then the other  iends tock up 
the proporal. In more respects than one the Jaffna 
peninsula stands apart from Ceylon. Being almost 
exclusively populated by the Tamils, it is a bit of South 
Indis. As one of the addresses 
to Mother India than even tke people of South Iudia 
itself.” The writer of wAncient Jaffna describes in 
much detail the fame of ancient Jaffna as the centre 
of a great wesving industry. ‘The Nagas,” he gays, 
“ were so skilled in the -art of weaving that the cotton 
‘stuffs menufactured by them have been compared to the 
‘sloughs of serpents,’ to ‘woven wind,’ and to ‘ vapour of 
milk,’ and they are generally described as of such fine 
texture that the eye could not make out its warp and 
woof.” And even today the young men of Jaffna bid 
fair to make Jaffoa a centre of activity from which 
the other parts may draw inspiration. There is a Hinda 
Beard of Kducation which has considerably interested 
itself in the welfare of the ‘suppressed’ classes and the 
young men have made Jaffna ‘dry.* They are making 
a laudable effort to revive the ancient village communities, 
ani unlike Colombo aad other parts, the Jaffaa parsa 
represents collections from the poorest villager in the 
Continued on page 415) 
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Distortion of Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A correspondent has been endeavouring with the 
help of the head master of a High School to introduce 
the teaching of the Gita among its boys. But at a 
recent meeting convened to organise Gita readings a 
Bank Manager got up and distmbed the even tenor of 
the preceedirgs by saying that studonts had not the 
adhikara ‘qualification’ for studying the Gite; it was 
not a plaything to be placed before students. The 
correspondent sends me a long and argued letter abont 

the incident and sends in support of his contention 
‘some apt sayings from Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
from which I cull the the following: 


“Boys and youths should be encouraged to seek 
God. They are like unpecked fruits, being totally 
untainted by worldly desires. Once such desires 
have entered their minds, it is very difficult to make 
them tread the path to salvation. 


“Why dol love yourg mensomuch? Because 
they are masters of the whole (16 annas) of their 
minds, which get divided and sub-divided as they 
grow up. One half of the mind of a married man 
goes to his wife. When a child is born it takes 
away one-fourth (4 annas), and the remaining one- 
fourth (4 avpas) is scattered over parents, worldy 
honours, dress etc. Therefore a young mird can 


easily know God. It is very difficult for old people 
to do so. 


“The parrot cannot be taught to sing if the 
membrane of its throat becomes hardened with age. 
It must be taught while it is young. Similarly, in 
old age it is difficult for the mind to be fixed on 
Gcd. It can be easily dore so in youth. 


“ If a seer of adulterated milk contains a chhatank 
( sixteenth part of a seer) of water, it can be thick- 
ered into kshira (condensed milk ) with very little 
labour end consumption of fuel, But should there 
be three poas (} seer) of water in a seer, the milk 
cannot be eatily thickened ard a large ecnsumption 
cf faei will be required. A young mind, being but 
slightly adulterated with worldly desires can be 
easily turned towards God; this Cannot be done with 
_the minds of old people which are highly adulterated 
with such desires. 

“The tecder bamboo can be eatily bent, but 
the full-grown bambeo breaks when an attempt is 
made to bend it. It is easy to bend yourg hearts 


towards Ged, but the heart of the old escapes the 
hold when so drawn. 


“The human mind is like a package’of mustard 
seed. As it is-very difficult to gather the ceeds 
that escape ont of a torn package and are scatiered 
in all directions, so when the human mind runs in 
diverse directions and is cccupied with many worldly 
thirgr, it is not a very easy tesk to collect and 
concentrate it. The mind of a youth, not ranning 
ip diverse directions, can be easily fixed on any thing; 


eater 
but the mind of an old man being totally occupied 
with worldly things, it is very hard for him to 
draw it away from them and fix it on God.” 

I had heard of adhikara in connection with the 
Vedas, but I never knew that the Gita required the 
qualifications that the Bank Manager had in mind. 
It would have been better if he had stated the 
pature of the qualifications he required. The Gita 
clearly states that it is meant for all but sccffers. If 
Hiada students may not read the Gita they may not 
read any religious works at all. Indeed the original 
conception in Hinduism is that the student life is the 
life of a brahmachari who should begin it with a 
knowledge of religion coupled with practice 80 that he 
msy digest what he learns and weave religious conduct 
into his life. The student of cld began to live his 
religion before he knew what it was, and this conduct 
was followed by due enlightenmeht, so that he might 
knew the reason for the conduct prescribed for him. 


Adhikara then there certainly was. But it was 
the adhikara of right conduct known as the five 
yamas or cardinal restraints, ahimsa (innocence ) 
satya (truth), asteya (non-stealing), aparigraha (non- 
possession), and brahmacharya ( celibacy). These were 
the rules that had to be observed by anybody who 
wished to study religion. He may not go to religious 
books for proving the necessity of these fundementals 
of religion. 


Bat today the word adhikara like many such potent 
words has suffered distortion, and a dissolute man, simply 
because he is calied a brahman, has adhikara to read 
and expound Shastras to us, whereas a man, if ‘he is 
labelled an untouchable because cf his birth in a 
particular state, no matter how virtuous he may be, 
may not read them. 


But the author of the Mahabharata of which the Gita 
is a part wrote his great work for the purpose of meeting 
this insare objection, and made it accessible to all 
irrespective of the so-called caste, provided, I presume, 
that he complied with the observances I have described. 
I add the qualifying expression ‘I presume’ for at the 
time of writing I do not recall the obrervarce of the 
yamas 98 a condition precedent to a person studying 
the Mahabharata. Experience however shows that the 
purity of heart and the devctional frame of mind are 
necessary for a proper understarding of religious books. 

The priniing age has broken down all barriers and 
scoffers read religious books with the fame freedom 
(if not greater ) that the religiously mirded have. 
Bat we are here discussing the propriety of students 
reading the Gita as art of religious instrnction and 
devotional exercise. Here I cannot imagine any class 
of persons more emenable to tke restreints ard thus 
more filted than students for stch instruction. Unfor- 
innately it is to be admitted that neither the students 
nor the instructors in the majority of cases think 
anything of the real adhikara of the five restraints. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
6th revised and enlarged edition of the Book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
Ashram. Price 2 Annas. Packing and _ postage, 
1} anna, 


Manager, Y. I. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XxIx 


Domestic Satyagraha 

My first experience of jail life was in 1908. I saw 
that rome of the regulations that the prisoners had to 
observe were such as thould be voluntarily observed by 
a brahmachart, one desiring to practice relf-restraint. 
Such, for instarce, was the regulation requiring the 
last meal to be finished before sunset. Neither the 
Indian ner the African prisopers were allowed tea or 
ecfiee. They could add salt to the cooked fcod if they 
wanted, but they might not have anytbing for the 
mere satisfaction of the palate. When I asked the jail 
medical cfficer to give us curry powder, and to let us 
edd salt to the ford whilst it was cooking, he said: 
‘You are not here for satisfying your palate. From 
the point cf view of health, curry powder is not 
becessary, ard it makes no difference whether you add 
salt during or after cooking.’ 


Ultimately these restrictions were modified, though 
not withovt much difficulty, bot both were wholesome 
roles cf self-restraint. Inhibiticns imposed from witbout 
varely succeed, bat when they are self-imp-red they 
have a decidedly salutary effect. So, immediately after 
yeleare from jail, I imposed on myself the two roles. 
I stopped taking tea as ‘ar as possible and finished my 
last meal before sunset also so far as posible. Both 
these new require no effort in the cbservance. 


There came, however, an occasion which compelled 
me to give up salt altogether which I did for an 
unbroken period of ten years. I had read in some 
books on vegetarianism that salt was not a necessary 
article of diet for man, that on the contrary saltless 
diet was better for the health. I had deduced that a 
brahmachari benefited by a efaltlers diet. I hed read 
and realised that the werk-bodied should avoid pulses. 
I was very fond of them. Now it happened that 
Kasturbai, who had a brief respite after that cperation, 
had again began getting haemorrhage ard the malady 
seemed to be obstinate. Hydrepathic treatment by 
itself did not apswer. Kasturbai had net munch .faith 
in my remedies though she did not resist them. She 
certainly did not ask for outside help. So when all 
my remedies had failed, I entreated her to give up 
salt and pulses. She would not agree, however mnch 
I pleaded with her, supporting myrelf with authorities. 
At last she challenged me saying that even I could 
not give up these articles if I was advised to do so. 
I was pained and equally delighted, delighted: in that 
I got an opportunity to shower my love on her. I 
said to her: ‘You are mistaken. If I was ailing and 
the doctor advised me to give ep there or any other 
articles, I should unvhesitatingly do so. But there! 
Without any medical advice, I give up salt and pulses 
for one year, whether you do 80 or not.’ 

She was rudely shocked and exclaimed in deep 
“Pray forgive me. Knowing yoo, I should 
not have provoked you. I promise to abstain from 
these things, bat for heaven’s sake take back your 
vow. This is too hard on me.’ 


sorrow : 


‘It is very gocd for you to give up these articles. 
I have not the slightest doubt that you will be all 
the better without them. As for me, I cannot retract 
& vow seriously taken. And it is sure to benefit me, 
for all restraint, whatever prompts it, is wholesome for 
man. You will therefore leave me alone. It will be 
a test for me, and a moral support to you in carrying 
out your resolve.’ 


So she gave me up. ‘Ycu are too obstinate. You 
will listen to none,’ she said, and sought relief in 
tears. 


I would like to covnt this incident as an instance 
of Satyagraha, and as one of the aweetest recollections 
of my life. 

After this Kasturbai began to pick up quickly— 
whether as a result of the ealtless and pulseless diet 
or of the other consequent changes in it, whether as a 
result of my strict vigilance in exacting observance of 
the other rules of life, or as an effect of the mental 
exhilaration produced by the ircident, and if so to 
what extent, I cannot ray. But she rallied quickly, 
haemorrhage completely stopped, and I added somewhat 
to my reputation as a quack. 


As for me, I was all the better for the rew denials. 
I never craved for the things I had left, the year sped 
sway, ard I found the senses to be more subdued than 
ever. The experiment stimulated the incliration for 
self-restraint, ard I continued the abstention from the 
articles until lorg after I returned to Irdia. Only cnce 
I happened to take both the articles whilst I was in 
Lordon in 1914, But of that occssion, and as to how 
I resumed bcth, I shall speak in a later chapter. 


I have tried the experiment of a saltless and pulseless 
diet on meny of my co-workers, and with good results 
in South Africa. Medically there may be two opinions 
as to the valne of a saltless and pulseless diet, but 
morally I have no dovbt that all self-denial is good for 
the soul. The diet of a man of self-restraint must be 
different from that of a man of pleasure just as their 
ways of lifeace different. Aspirants after brahmacharya 
often defeat their own erd by adopting courses suited 
to a life of pleasure. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My UExperinents with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontirpiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12—0 for p»cking-and -postage.: Rs. 6-8-0) 
by V.P.P. Price for foreign countries 10s. or $3 
post free. 

Readers are particularly requested. to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 
letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay, from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 

Manager. Young India 
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Plea For: Buddhistic Revival 


addressed a large gathering of Buddhist 
eir association on the 


re ie 


Gandhiji 
young men on the premises of th 
25th November. 

At the outset Gandhiji pleaded for toleration. He 
did not claim to be a scholar in any sente of the term. 
His first introduction to any religious study wee 
throogh a single book, viz. Sir Edwin Arnold's Liat 
of Asia, which fascinated and engrossed ‘him. Ever 
since, the spirit of Buddha had haunted him, 60 much 
so that he had been accused of being Buddhist in 
disguise. And as he had said on a previous occasion 
he accepted the accusation as a compliment thongh he 
knew that if he made any such claim it would be 
summarily rejected by orthcdox Buddhists. As one 
however who had imbibed the spirit of Buddhism be 
would reassert in all humility, buat anhesitatingly, if in 
a different langu»ge, what he raid on the previous 
occasion. 

Conditions of Study 


“There are some conditions,” he said, “laid down in 
Hinduism for a proper prayerful study of religion®. They 
are of a universal character. Remember also that Gautama 
was a Hindu of Hindus. He-was saturated with the 
spirit of Hinduism, with the Vedic spirit, he was born and 


bred up in those exhilarating surroundingr,—exbilarating 


for the spirit,— aud so far a3 I am _ aware, be never 
rejected Hinduism, or the mesrage of the Vedas. What 
he did was therefore to introduce a living reformaticn in 
the petrified faith that surrounded him. I venture to 
suggest to you that your study of Buddhism will be 
incomplete unless you study the original sources from 
‘which the Master derived his inspiration, that is, 
unless you study Sanskrit and the Sanskrit seriptures. 
But yoor duty, if yoa are to understand the spirit of 
the Buddha and not the letter of Buddhism, dces not 
end there. That study has-those conditions which I 
am about to describe 10 you. Thuse conditions are 
that a man or a woman who approaches a study of 
religion has first cf all to observe what are called the 
five yamas. They are the five rules of eelf-restraint 
and | will repeat them before you. Firstly, Brahama- 
charya, celibacy; the second is Satya, truth; the third 
is Ahimsa, ab.olute innccence, not even hurting a fly; 
the next condition is Asteya, non-stealipg, not merely 
not stealing in the ordinary sense in which the 
word is understced, but if you appropriate or even 
cast your greedy eyes on anything that is not your 
own, it becomes stealing. Lastly, Aparigraha —a man, 
who wants to possess worldly riches or other things, 
won't be fit really to understand the spirit of the 
Buddhas. These are the indispensable conditions. There 


are other corditions, but I am _ going  jnto 
these, bécatse these are the fundamental ones, 
and Gautama before he attained his knowledge 
had copformed to all these rules, and con- 


formed, a8 few of his contemporaries had ever done, 
to the spirit of thore rules. I humbly snggest to you 
that you will not understand the spirit of the Buddha 
unless you have also yourselves conformed to these 
roles and then prayerfully tried to ascertain what the 
Master meant. It makes no difference that you know 
of him throngh all the books that have been written, 
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but even these very beoks, I make bold to assure yOu, 
you will understand and you will interpret with a new 
light, immediately you have gone, firet of all, through 
these preliminary observances. Look what many critics 
of Islam have done—how they have torn the very book, 
that millions of Musalmans sweer by, to pieces and 
held up the teachings of Islam to scorn. They were 
not dishonest ren who wrote this criticism, they were 
honest men, they were not men who were not trying 
to search the tivth, but they did not know the 
conditions that they had to fulfil before they could make 
apy religions study. Again look at what the critics 
of Hinduism have done. I read many of thore 
criticisms, iryirg to enter inte the epirit of the 
critics but ceme to the conclusion that they did not 
know the A. B.C of Hinduism and that they were 
grcssly misinterpreting Hinduism. Take Christianity 
itrelf. Mavy Hirdus have misinterpreted Christianity. 
They approch the Bikle, the Old Testament and the 
New Testament in a carping rpirit, wi h preconceived 
notions. But why talk of the Hindus? Have I not 
read books written by Englishmen who, pretending to 
copsider themselves stheists, have turned the Bible 
upside down, and put all the fiery writings into the 
hands of innecent men and women aud thereby done 
grave injary {o the simple people who read them? I 
have laid these points before the young men of this 
association, because I am anxious that you should be 
ithe pioneers of presenting Ceylon, and through Ceylon 
the world, with a real Buddhistic revival, that ‘you 
should be the pioneers in presenting a living faith to the 
world, and not the dead bones of a traditional faith 
which the world will not grasp. 


“The priests,” Gandbiji went on to say, “whem he 
had seen by deputy said they could not argue but that 
they ceuld only say that the Master tavght. It is 
all right, but to-day the spirit of enquiry is abroad. 
We have gct to deal with that epirit. The world is 
trying to seek the truth, and thirsting for fesce in 
the midst of this terrible strife. There is a':o the 
desire for knowing the truth, buat as I have ventored 
to suggest to you, those, who made a scientific study 
of religion and thore who gave their lives for arriving at 
the trath and those with whose bones the snows of 
the Himalayas are whitened, have left these treasures 
not merely for 38CO millions of India, but they have 
left those treasures for every one who cares to 
understand them, and they have said, ‘ We cannot 
deliver the truth to you.’ It is incapable of being 
delivered through writings, it is incapable of being 
delivered with the lips, it is capable of being delivered 
cnly throvgh life. It transcends reason. But it is not 
past experience. So they ssid, ‘We tell you that such and 
such is the fact, but you will have to test it for yourselves. 
You will apply your reason, we do not want you to 
deaden your reason, but you yourselves, even a8 we, will 
come to the conclusion that reason which Ged has 
gvep is after all a limited thing, and that which is a 
limited thing will not be able io resch the limitless. 
Therefore, go through these preliminary conditions, 
even as when you want to study geomentry or 
algebra, you have to go through preliminary processes, 
however trying and tiresome. Observe them and then 
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An lilusiration 
“T want to take you through only one illastration as 
to how the teaching of Buddha is now not being 
obrerved. I have retained this part of my talk up to 
almost the very last moment except that I hinted at 
it in my speech at the Vidyodaya College. 


“Yon believe that Gautama taught the world to treat 
even the lowest creatures equal to himself. He held 
the life of even the crawling things of the earth as 
precious as his own. It is an arrogant assimption to 
say that human beings are lords and masters of the 
lower creation. On the contrary, being endowed with 
greater things in life, they are trustees of the lower 
animal kingdom. And the great sage lived that truth 
in his own life. I read as a mere youngster the passage 
in the Light of Asta describing how the Mester took 
the lamb on his shoulders in face of the arrogant and 
ignorant Brahmans who thought that by offering the 
blocd of these innocent lambs they were pleasing Ged. 
avd he dared them to sacrifice a single one of them. 
His very presence softened the stony hearts of the 
Brabmars. They looked up to the Master, they threw 
away their deadly knives ond every one of those animals 
Was saved. Was this message given to the world in 
order to falsify it, as it is beirg falsified here? I feel 
that you who are the repositories of this great faith are 
not true to the epirit of the Master’s teachings so long 
as yOu do not regard all enimal creation as sacred, and 
you cannot do so, 80 lopg as you‘do not abstain from 
meat ard delude yourselves into the belief that you 
are not guilty of the crime of that slaughter because 
some one else killed the animals for you. You entrench 
yourselves behind the wall of traditions. You say that 
the Master never prohibited meat-eating. I do not 
think so. If yon would approach the teachings of the 
Master in the spirit indicated by me, and rub in the 
spirit of tradition, you will have a different vision end 
a d-fferent meaning. You will find that when the 
Mester said, I do not prohibit you from meat-eating,’ 
he was preaching to a people who were in Christian 
parlance hard of hearts. It was because he wanted to 
make sllowance for their weskness tbat he allowed 
them to eat it, and not because he did not know the 
logic of his own teaching. If animals could not be 
racrificed to tbe gods above, how cou'd they be 
sacrificed to the epicure in us? When he prohibited 
sacrifice he knew what he was sayivg. Did he not 
kpow that the animals were -sacrificed to be ultimately 
eaten? Why do they sacrifice thousands of sheep and 
goats to the Goddess Kali in Cvlcutta, be it said to 
their discredit and the discredit of Hindvirm in spite 
of having received this mersege from the Hindu of 
Hindus — Gautama? Do they throw the carcases away 
in the Hooghly ? No, they eat every bit of the meat with 
the greatest delight, thinkirg that it has been 
sanctified because of the presentation to Kali. So the 
Buddha said, if you want to do apy facrifice, sacrifice 
yourself, your lust, all your material ambition, all 
worldly ambition. That will be an ernobling sacrifice. 
May the spirit of the Buddha brood over this meeting 
and enable you to measure and assimilate ihe meaning 
of the words that I have spoken to you.” 
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Report of the Andhra Branch 


of the A.I. S.A. 
for 1926-27 
Period of Report 


This is the second report presented by the Andhra 
Bravch. It relates to the work done during the 12 
months ending with 30th September 1927. 

Up to 1st October 1926 there were 15 institutions 
working directly under this Branch: 10 sale depots 
and 5 production centres. The number of the institu- 
tions now under our control is 14. 


Extent of Business 

This has to be considered under two heads: 

The first relates to the work done by the central 
office directly, and the second to the institutions under 
its management. 

(a) The trading account of the last period shows 
that Khadi was sold for Rs.6,051-0-11 and the 
purchases amcunted to Rs. 9,970-13-9. From this year’s 
tradirg account it will be seen that the Khadi 
purchases came up to Rs. 1,03,905-8-9 ard the sale 
amounts to Rs. 83,597-11-7. The yarn purchase during 
the first period was only Re. 674-15-3, while this year 
it came up to Rs. 13,603-12-10. Lest year there was 
no cotton purcbare at all, while this year cotton was 
purchased for Re.6,375-9-3. The vast improvement is 
the result of centralisation initiated last year and pursued 
steadily tbhroughont. 

(b) Our production centres produced in al! 
Rs. 59 295-4-6 worth of Khadi. The prceduction of 
last year was Re, 34,243 and the irciease is 73%. The 
preduction in Sistla Centre and Tupi has increased by 
leaps and bourds. Kanupur became famcus throughout 
the provirce for its strong and uviform hand-spun yarn. 
The great possibilities at Kylasspatnsm are not yet 
explored. Now there is a demand for Negalapuram 
yarn. 

The sale depots have sold Khadi worth Ra. 141909-10-4 
Last year their total rale amovnted to Re. 1,36,227, 
and the ircrease is Rs. 5682-10-4. Of these the Gunotar 
rale depot increared its rales by 103%. Nellore ard 
Nidadavole depots have also ircreased the sale while the 
others show a consicérable decline. On the whcele 
increase is 4%. 


Audit 


The accounis of the official organisations have all 
been andited twice in the year. 

The preduction centres have worked at a profit and 
the sale depots except at Tadyzatri have ircurred a 
small loss which is covered by the profits from the 
production centres. 

There are in all 52 paid empleyees in the sgency 
atid. the connected icstituticns and 1be average monthly 
salary is Rs,vO per head, ard this remuneration is 
rather low, considering the quolifications and the 
sacrifices made by the workers concerned. 

The total production in the province both official 
and private is Rr. 383037-2-10 and the net sales 
come to Rs. 403737-1-0. The local sales are for 
Rs. 277941-1-10, Compared with the figures for the 
last year under these heads, the following changes 
are noticeable: 1. The prcduction has increased by 
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Rs. 32936-14-9; 2 
by Rs. 11867-6-4. 
As in last year 
Bonthalakudurn represents 
Output. Last year it was Rs. f nae 
it i 7.4 2-3 it means a 
‘ear it is Rs. 1,27,7b8-2-9 and} ; 
a Re. 9,454-10-0. The other Khadi production 18 
y Ld ro) rr 
Rs. 2,42,584-1-2 ard shows a 138e of Rs. 10,787. 


Prices of Khadi 


The cotton market is usteady as it 
flactuations abroad, and thus variaticns often affect the 
Khadi production. But it is ratisfactory to note that 
prices of our Khadi are steadily falling. Most of the 
institutions report a reduction of cre anna per yard for 
the ordinary Khadi aod a decrease of 2 to 4 anbad for 
the fine Khadi. A yard of Khadi 50” wide which mas 
sold at Re.1-6-0 in 1922 was selling at Rs. (-14-0 ard this 
year its price is Rs. 0-12-0 which means a considerable 
fall. This is achieved by the improvement in the 
Fystem of work and is in spite of the marked improve- 
ment in the quality. The quality of yarn is better acd 
greater punjam is insisted upon in the warp ard weft. 
The weaving charges are gradually reduced avdi weges in 
different districts are made to approximate to each other. 

Frem the study of the pricos of Khadi made at 
the Bangelore Khadi Exhibition, it became clear tbat 
ordivary unbleached Andhra Khadi at its prodocticn 
centre is cheaper than the Tamil Nadu cloth 
thongh a Jittle dearer than the Kenvada cloth. The 
facilities for bleaching, dyeing and p inting are wanting 
in Andfira and the charges for the same are somewhat 
higher than in Tamil Nadu. Arrargements are now 
being made to b.ing down these charges. If dyeing 
departments are opened both at Tuni and the central 
Cflice as p'oposed in the budget, en appreciable reduciion 
in these charges can be easily «fected. 


Khadi Exhibitions 

The central cffice and seme other Khedi concerns 
took part lest year in 3 Khadi Exhibitions; the 
‘provincial one at Ellore, the South Irdia Exhibition at 
Bangalore and the Dasarah Exhibition ot Mysore. 
Eyerywhere the sales were tatisfactory. In Bangalore 
Andbra Kbadi accounted ‘for half the total sales in the 
Exhibition and the Avdhras won several prizes in the 
competitions. Jn Mysore celebrations the Kapnada, 
Tamil Nadu avd Andhra cloths were exbibited, and the 


only prize for Khadi, the silver medal, was awarded to 
the Andhras. 


The local sales have also increased 


the fine Khadi of Pondur and 
a Jarge share of our total 
1,18,253-8-3, while this 
increase 


responds to 


Poor People Benefited 

Rs. 48,022, were distributed by the ficial organi¢a- 
tions by way of wages to ginners, carders and spinners, 
weavers, dyers, printeys ard others for their Jabonr. 
Of all the institutions the work at Virapra Kapupur is 
adrmiarble as the cost of distribution is very small, 
only Re. 0-1-2 being spent as estsblithment for every 
rupee distributed amongst the poor. The cost of cvtton 
represents practically a third of the cost of Kbadi, and 
about two thirds represents the wsges and incidental 


charges. The ccst of disposing of the- cloth through 


Our depots is Re. 0-1-3 per rupee, 
A Class Members 


‘It is regrettable that there is a-great fall in the 
number of. the A class members of the Ais tae ees 


oa the increase. 
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Last year the number was 457 and this year it is ae? 
In all 68 membsra sent ir their fall subscriptions 
whereas last year it was 96. Andhras occupy the third 
place in the list, Gujarat ard Bengal being at the top. 


Hawking 

Ninety-three hawkers submitted 437 bills and earned 
Rs. 6224-12-11 as commission. The total valae of 
Khadi hawked in the towns snd villeges came to 
Rs. 79 985-10-10. This branch of the work shows 
distinct improvement. Last year the hawkers were 76 in 
number and their toal sales come to Rs. 59,768-8-9. 
The urban hawking was then Rs. 14,405-7-4 and now 
it is Rs. 21,279-1-6. The village hawkiog during this 
year is Rs..58,706-9-4, -whereas last year it stood at 
Re. 45,363-1-5. The amount of Khadi hawked in the 
villages this year is almost equal to the whole of last 
years hawkirg both urban and rural. Tbe hawking 
figures indicate that our townsmen are a8 keen about cur 
Khadi movement as the villagers. In fact it appeara that 
the Kbadi movement is regaining its popnlarity amongst 
the townspeople. The improvement in town hawking i3 
48% while in the village hawking it is only 30%. The 
iccrease on the whole is 34%. The hawking is steadily 
In 1924-1925 the monthly aversge 
was Rs. 3,560; in 1925-1926 it was Rs. 4,980; ard this 
year it is Rs. 6,655. The average menthly earning of 
the best village hawker is Rs. 28 and that of the 
best urban hawker is R3. 8-4-9. 


Khadi as Famine Relief 


Last year there was failure of rains in the 
Oogole Taluk in the Gontur district. No crops 
could be raised. There was fodder apd water 


ecarcity, and the people had to leave their ancient 
homes and fields far work elsewhere. The Government 
also recogni-ed the acutenesa of the distress ard 
postponed collection of taxes for some time. Oar 
agent ard our treasurer who had sll along been 
acquainted with the scope and possibilities cf the 
charkha decided upon cpering a centre in the Ongole 
Taluk for famine relief. The centre was opened in 
April last under the supervision of éne cf our best and 
mest trusted workers. The centre hss afforded great 
relief to the families ef the distressed people in and 
around Gnuravareddipslayam, and our leaders prepose 
to contibue it and make it a permanent organisation. 
Guravareddipslayam is well-known to all as affording 
great possibilities for extensive Khadi work. 


Self-Spinning 
Self-spinnirg is organised in Tirupati. Several lead- 
ig members of the bar avd merchants spin their 
own yarn and have cloth made out of the same. 


Yarn Testing z 

One of the Khadi inspectors went round the coas‘al 
districts and tested 286 ramples of yarn at Kanupnr, 
Brahmanakeka, Guravareddipalayam, Tuni, Kailasapatnam, 
Pondur and Bortalakoduiu. The samples terted were 
of all qualities from 10 ta 150 counts. There is a 
large quantity of yarn, especially that prodoced in the 
area round Bentalakodurn and Pondar, which surparses 
the mill yarn in tensility and ouniformity. The best 
yarn tested was that of a young girl at Boentalakodurn. 
The count was 150, uniformity was 100% and tensility 
159%. 
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Gandhiji at Colombo Y.M.C.A, 


Addressing a huge gathering in the hall of 
¥. M. ©. A., Colombo, Gandhiji welcomed the occasion 
as one more instance of the close touch, he was daily 
wach himself iv, of Christians throvghout the world. 

There are some who will not even take my flat denial 
when I tell them that I am not a Christian,’ said 
Gandhiji, and in trying to explain his own attitude to 
Christianity, gave in his own humble Way a mestage to 
the whcle of the Christian world. 

True Proselytisation 

“The message of Jesus, as I understand it, is contained 
in his Sermon on the Mount unadulterated and taken 
as a whole, and even in connection with the Sermon 
on the Mount, my own humble interpretation of the 
Message is in many respects different from the orthodox. 
The message, to my mind, has suffered distortion in the 
West, It may be presumptuous for me to Bay 80, but 
as a devotee of truth, I should not hesitate to fay what 
I feel. I know that the world is not waiting to know 
my opinion on Christianity. 


‘“*One’s own religion is after all a matter between 
oneself snd one’s Maker and no oneelse’s, but if I 
feel impelled to share my thoughts with you this 
evening, it is because I want to enlist your sympathy 
in my search for truth and because go many Christian 
friends are interested in my thoughts on the teachings 
of Jesos. If then I had to face only the Sermon 
en the Mount and my own interpretation of it, I should 
not kesitate to ssy, ‘Oh yes, Iam a Christisn.’ But 
I know that at the present mcment if I said any such 
thing I would lay myself open to the gravest mis- 
interpretation. I chould lay myself open to frandulent 
claims because I would have then to tell you what my 
own meaning of Christianity is, and I have no desire 
myself to give you my cwn view of Christianity. But 
negatively I can tell you that in my humble opinion, 
much of what passes as Christianity is a negation of 
the Serxmon on the Mount, And please mark my words. 
I am not at ithe present moment rpeaking of Christian 
corduct. I am speaking of the Christian belief, of 
Christianity as it is understocd in the West. I am 
painfully aware of the fect that conduct everywhere 
fells far short cf belief. But I don’t say this by way 
of criticism. I know from the treasures of my cwn 
experierce that althcugh I am eyery moment of my 
life trying to live up io my professions, my conduct 
falls short cf there profersionr. Far therefore be it 
frcm me to, fay this in a spirit cf criticiem. But I 
sm placing before you my fundamental difficulties. 
When I began as a prayerful student to study the 
Christian literaiure in Scuth Africa in 1893, I asked 
myself ‘Is this Christianity,? and have always got 
the Vedic answer, ‘Neti Neti’ (not this, not this). 
Ard the deepest in me tells me that I am right. 

« I claim to be a man of faith and prayer, and even 
if I was cut to pieces, God would give me the strength 
not to deny Him and to assert that Ho is. The Muslim 
says He is and there is no ore else, The Christian 
says the same thing and so the Hindv, and if I may 
say sc, even the Buddhist says the rame thing, if in 
different words. We may each of us be putting our 
own interpretation on the word Gcd, — God who embraces 
not only this tiny globe of ours, bat millions and 
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billions of such globes. How can we, little crawling 
creatures, so utterly helpless as He has mads us, how 
could we possibly measure His greatness, His boundless 
love, His infinite compassion, such that He allows man 
insolently to deny Him, wrangle about Him, and 
cut tle threat of his fellowman? How can we measure 
the greatness of God who is so forgiving, so divine? 
Thus though we may utter the same words they have 
not the same meaning for us all. And hence I say 
tbat we do not need to proselytise or do shuddhi or 
tabligh through our speech or writing. We can only 
do it really with our lives. Let them be open books 
for all to study. Would that I could persuade the 
missionary friends to take this view of their mission, 
Then there will be no distrust, no suspicion, no jealousy 
and no dissensions.” 


A Lesson From China 
Gandhiji then took the case of modern China as 
a case in point. His heart, he said, went out to Young 
China in the throes of a great national upheaval, and 
he referred to the anti-Christian movement in China, 
about which he had occasion to read in a pamphlet 
received by him from the students’ department of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China. The writers had 
put their own interpretation upon the anti-Christian 
movement, but there was no doubt that Yourg China 
regarded Christian movements as beirg opposed to 
hinese self-expression. To Gandhiji the moral of this 
anti-Christian manifestation was clear. He said: “Don’t 
let your Christian propaganda be anti-national, say 
these young Chinese. And even their Christian 
friends have come to distrust the Christian endeavour 
that had come from the West. I present the thought 
to you that these essays written by young men have 
a deep meaning, a deep truth, because they were 
themselves trying to justify their Christian conduct 
in so far as they had been able to live up to the life 
it had taught them and at the same time find a basis 
for that oppositior. The deduction I would like you 
all to draw from this manifestation is that you 
Ceylonese should not be torn from your moorings, and 
those from the West should not consciously or uncon- 
sciously Jay viclent hends upon the mannere, customs 
and habits of the Ceylonese in co far as they are not 
repugnant to fundamental ethics and morality. Confuse 
not Jesus’ teaching with what passes as modern civili- 
saticn, and pray do not do urconscions violerce to the 
people among whom you cast your lot. It is no part 
of that cal], I assure you, to tear the lives of the people 
of the East by its roots. Tolerate whatever is good 
in them and do not hastily, with your precorceived 
notions, judge them, Do not judge lest you be judged 
yourselves. In spite of your belief in the greatness 
of Western civilisation and in spite of your pride in all 
your achievements, I plead with you for humility, and 
ask you to leave some. little room for doubt, in which 
as Tennyson sang, there was more trath, though by 
‘doubt’ he no doubt meant a different thing. Let us 
each one live our life, and if ours is the right life, 
where is the cause for hurry? It will react of 
iteelf. ” 
To the Young Ceylonese 
The Y. M, C. A. has among its members Buddhists 
also, and the president had specially asked Gandhiji to 
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say a word of advice to the Christin and Buddhist 
youth. He gave them the followirg message: 

“To you, young Ceylonese friends, I say: Dont be 
dazzled by the splendour that comes to you from the 
West. Do not be thrown off your feet by this pasting 
show. The Enlightened One has told you in never-to-be 
forgotten words that this little span of life is but a 
passing shadow, a fleeting thing, and if you realise the 
nothingness of 9)] that appears bafore your eyes, the 
nothingness of this material case that we see before us 
ever changing. then indeed there are treasures for you 
up above, and there is peace for you down here, paace 
which passeth all understanding, and happiness to which 
we are utter strargers. It requires an smazing fsith, a 
divine faith and surrender of all that we see before 
as. What did Buddha dc, and Christ do, and also 
Mahomed? Theirs were lives of self-sacrifice and 
renunciation. Buddha renounced every worldly happiness, 
because he wanted to share with the whole world his 
happiness which was to be had by men who sacrificed 
and suffered in search for truth. If it was a gocd 
thing to scale the heights of Mt. Everest, sacrificing 
precious lives in order to be able to go there and 
make gome slight observations, if it was a glorious thing 
to give up life after life in planting a flag in the 
uttermost extremities of the earth, how much more 
glorious would it be to give not one life, surrender not 
‘a million lives but a billion lives in search of the potent 
and imperishable truth? So be not lifted off your 
feet, do not be drawn away from the simplicity of your 
ancestors. A time is coming when those, who are in the 
mad rush to-day of multiplying their wants, vainly 
thinking that they add to the real substance, real 
knowledge of the world, will retrace their steps 
ard say: ‘What have we done?’ Civilisations have 
come and gone, and in spite of all our vaunted progress 
Iam tempted to ask again and again ‘To what 
Purpose?’ Wallace, a contemporary of Darwin, has 
Said the same thing. Fifty years of brilliant inventions 
and discoveries, he has said, has not added one inch 
to the moral height of markind. So said a dreamer 
and visionary if you will, Tolstoy. So said Jesus, 
and Buddha, and Mahomed, whose religion is being 
denied and falsified in my own eountry to-day. 

“By all means drink deep of the fountains that are 
given to you in the Sermon on the Mount, but then 
yon will have to take sackcloth and ashes. The teach- 
ing cf the Sermon was meant for eech and every ore 
of us. You cannot serve both God ard Mammon. God 
the Compassionate and the Merciful, Tolerance iccarnate, 
allows Mammon to have his nine days’ wonder. But I 
Bay to you, youths of Ceylon, fly from that self- 
destroying but destructive show cf Mammon.” 

God’s Temples = — 

Here in Ceylon where I am writing for Young India 
amid surroundings where Nature has bountifally poured 
her richest treasures, I recall a letter written by a 
posticaily inclined friend from sitnilar scenes. I share 
with the reader a paragraph from that letter. 

“A lovely morning! Cool and cloudy, with a 
drowsy tun whose TayS are as soft as velvet. It is 
® strangiy quiet morning — there is a hush upon it, 
ag Of prayer. And the mists are like incense, ard 
the trecs worshippers in a trance, ard the birds end 
inseots pilgrims come to chant bhajans. Oh! how 


I wish one covld learn true abandonment from 
Nature! We seem to have forgotten onr birth-right 
to worship where and when and how we please. We 
build temples end mosques and churebes to keep 
our worship safe from prying eyes apd away from 
outside influences, but we forget that walla have 
eyes and ears, and the roofs might be swarmir¢ with 
ghosts — who knows! é 
“ Good Grecious, I shali find myself preachiag 
next ! How foolish, or a lovely morning like this? 
A little child in the garden edjoining is singing a8 
unconscicusly apd joyously asa bird. I feel inclined 
to go and take the dust of its litile feet. And tince 
I cannot pour out my heart in sound 88 simply as 
that little one, my only refoge is in silence ! ” 
Churches, mosques ard temples, which cover 80 
much hypocrisy and humbug and shut the poorest out 
of them, seem but a mockery of God ard His worship, 
when one sees the eternally renewed temple of wort hip 
under the vast blue canopy inviting every ose of us to 
real worship, instead of abusing His name by quarrelling 
in the name of religion. M. K. G. 


The Triple Message 


In the course cf his speech at the public meeting, 
Badulla, Gandhiji said : 

“A friend came to me and asked me what message 
had the spinning wheel for the people of Ceylon. He 
told me that there were men and wemen ir this island 
who also needed work, and in apswer to my _ cross- 
questicn he told me also that he wanted me to show a 
way whereby the people of this fair island could ke 
weaned from hasty ard irditcriminste imitation of the 
West. And another friend writes mea letter, which also 
came to my hands to-day, faying that all the beautiful 
garments that I see about some of ihe women of Ceylon 
and all the feultlers European styles about so many 
young men must net be taken by me to be an indication 
of the pcessessicn of wealth by the wearers. My 
correspordent tells me that many cf these slavishly 
dressed men often find themselves in the hards of 
Chetties and Pathan money-lendezs. Well, the spinning 
wheel has a message for all this class of people. To 
the man or woman who has no other work possible for 
him or her to do, the spinning wheel says: ‘ Spin 
me, ard you can find a crust of bread for yourself.’ 

“That is its economical message. But it has algo a 
Cultural message. What is the cultural message of the 
spinning wheel? It says to you and to me: ‘There 
are millions on the fece of this ea:th who are not 
sufficiently provided, and since I am the only instrement 
that can be placed in the hands of millions of people 
withont taking work away from a ‘irgle man, will you 
not spin me torthe sake of these millions, ard predrce 
an atmosphere of honest industry, self-reliance and hcpe 
for all on God's earth?’ That is the cultural messege 
the spinning wheel addresges to all peoples of the earth, 
ro matter to what country, religion or race they belong, 
And I b:g to inform you tkat slowly but surely this 
cultoral arpeal cf the spinning wheel is finding a lodg. | 
ment in the remotest ccrners of the earth. I know | 
Englishmen, Austrians, Germans, Poles, who have already 
accepted this appeal of the spinning wheel, and I assure 
the well-to-do men and wemen of Ceylon, that if 
they will accept this cultural message of the spinning 
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Wheel and try to make at least some part of their 


clothes for themselves, they will find themselves much 
taller then they are to-day. 


“The spinning wheel bas a third messsge which is 
metaphorical. It stands for simple life and high think- 
ing. It is a Standing rebuke against the modern mad 
rush for adding material comfort upon comfort aud making 
life s0 complicated as to make one doubly unfit for 
knowing oneself or one’s God. It fays appealingly every 
minate of our lives to you and to me: ‘ Use me and if you 
unitedly make use of me, small and insigaificant though I 
may appear, you will find in the end that I will become 
an irresistible force against the mad indiscriminate worship 
of the curse called machinery.’ The spinning wheel is 
a standing rebuke to the men and women of Ceylen who 
go in all kirds of fashions and styles, and it tells them: 
‘Den’t for the sake of ycur country ape the masners 
and the custcms of others which can only do harm to 
you, and for Heaven’s sake do not wish to be what 
every One of the people of Ceylon cannot be.’” 


(Continued from page 407 ) 


fevinsula, ‘I went from yillaga to village,’ said 
Perinbanayagam of the Jiffna College who first invited 
Gandhiji, ‘and have collec'ed smaN cents from hundreds 
of these villagers whe know Gandhiji and his work.’ 
Acd though the programme at Jaffza_ was mercilessly 
heavy, Gardhiji, thank God, stood it all, borne up, 80 
to tay, by the overflowing enthusiasm of tha workers. 
The Students’ Congress was a grand affair ard worthy 
of Jeffaa with its numerous educational institutions. 
Gandhiji’s message for the revival of ancient calture, 
with ckarkha as the central symbol of nox-violexce which 
refuses tO accept or desire what all the others cannot 
have, was rather too heavy for the studenis, but it 
was an independent contribution in the direction, and 
I propese to put it in next week. After the public 
meetizrgs were done, Gardhiji was taken round to all 
the educational institutions,—about « dozen in number,— 
and thcugh he was not expected to speak to the boys 
he gave them brief messages on the educaticn of the 
heat, on the combined cnuliure of the mind, the 
body, and the heart and the meaning of the charkha. 
Avd well did they deserve it, Jouking to the fact that 
the bulk of the Jaffna purse came from the studenis, 
some of whom had given Ks.5 each. ‘he members of 
the Shaiva Mansgayar Sabai, all old girls of the 
Ramanathan College, managed by Lady Ramanathan, 
gave a splendid purco cf Ry. 1,111 and a st'll better 
address, containicg as it did a precicus promise; ‘We 
shall never forget this day,’ it said, ‘when we have had the 
privilege cf seeing ycu. Your preterce here is a great 
inspivation to us and we wish to commemorate it by 
inavgerating a new women’s movement in Jaffna for 
the spread of Khadi aud ths inireduciion of the spinning 
wheel into every home. We also wish to keep the 
arnizversary of this day eacred to ke devoted to the 
collection of a contributicn for ihe spread of Khadi.’ 
A noble corception, nobly exprersed, and in keeping 
with ‘the exquisite taste and simplicity of the reeeption,’ 
which, said Gardhiji, ‘tauched him to the core.’ 

The labourers here as elsewhere showed the greatest 
enthusiasm, acd gave a generous puree, and the Indian 
‘eomtmunity also did not lag behind. Their moetizg was 
one of the Bést meetings we had, Mrs. Kantawala, 
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the wife of the District Judge and Lady Ramanathan 
fully sharing the popnlar enthusiasm and helping to 
make auctions fetch over Rs. 800. 

For Temperance Workers 

In hii public speech at Jaffaa Gandhiji spoke at 
length on right and wrong methods of carrying on 
temperance and prohibition campaigns. Thongh Jaffoa 
is technically dry, it is open to the wine-bibber to get 
as much foreign liquor as he wants from neighbouring 
districts, apart from the liquor vyerdor carrying on 
illicitly his nefarious profession. Only total prohibition 
can cure this state of things and the words that 
Gandhiji addressed to the workers were as necessary -a3 
they were timely: 

“Tt has given me the greatest joy to discover that 
you are very nearly on the point of becoming dry. 
Your closing of the pestilential taverns and liquor dens 
is a great step in the right direction. You deserve 
the heartiost congratulations of rot only the psople of 
this place, not only the people of Ceylon but of the 
motherland. It gives me additional joy to have your 
promise that you are determined to see that in the 
near future you have attained total prohibition. But I 
have discovered that you have internal difficuities ia 
your way in the attainment of total prohibition. A 
correspondent has sent me a communication enclosing 
a pamphlet which is evidently designed to counter-act 
the activities of those who are workisg for total 
prohibition. That pamphlet, I must confess, is ably 
written, and on the face of it, seems to contain, to my 
painful surprise, the support of some religious divines. 
In his eagerness to be witty, the author of that pamphlet 
has not, I am sorry to say, hesitated to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of those whose wish he has set about opposing. 
Ho does not hesitate to langh at the artistic plantein 
leaf oa which rica and curds are beantifully s'mply 
served. Nor dces he hesitate to laugh at the simple 
life of those who are satisfied with a mere dholt to 
cover themselves and to call them half-nude. In spite 
of all my desire to be fair and Gast to him, I have 
not been abie to discover the slightest connection 
between the sericus subject of prohibition and this 
light-hearted laugh at the simplicity of his own country: 
men, if the author of the pamphlet is an Indian. But 
whether your difficuliies are internal or external, I hope 
you will persist in your effort to bring about total 
prohibition. 

‘But as I always believe in giving the critics their 
due and believe in learning from the critics what is 
worth learning, I woeld like to make two suggestiuns 
which have been derived from this pamphlet. The 
first thing is 10 avoid the slightest shadow of 
compulsion or untruth. No reform worth the name 
has yes in my humble opinion been achieved by 
compulsion, For whilst compulsion may lead to 
apparent succeess, if yives rise to 60 many other evils 
which are worse than the original evil itself. But I 
must not be misusderstood. I do not regard legislation 
declaring total prohibilion as in any shape or form 
compulsion, And when there is honestly and clearly 
expressed public opinion in fayour of total prohibition, 
it is not only the right of the people, but it is the 
sacred duty of the people to declare that total 
prohibition by legislation and take all effective steps ta 
enforce that legislation. 
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Of instances of untrath cited by the author of this 
pamphlet, are examples, as he suggests, of paca 
part in prohibition meetings themselves being given , 
the drink habit. If there are many such hypocritica 
people working this prohibition campaign I have S 
doubt that it is doomed to fail. In a cause 60 = y 
noble and humane, I hope that you will take special 
precautions to keep yourselves free of hypocrites. 

«“ The second suggestion, which, it seems to me, I should 
place before you, is that having attained legislation you 
may not, you dare not sit still. The writer of that 
pamphlet insinuates that prohibition in America has 
been a failure. I happened to know better from 
Americans themselves. Difficult, almost impossible as 
prohibition for a big country like America may appear 
to us, it is not a failure, it is gradually succeeding. 
Compared to the difficulties the brave reformers of 
America haye to face, you have very little. But I 
would like you to take a leaf out of the book of those 
brave reformers. They are not only not rleepivg after 
the legislation which they have attained osfter an 
incessant struggle stretching over a long period, but 
they are doing great constructive work. For when the 
drink devil takes possession of a map, it is the most 
difficult thing to wean him. Americans are therefore 
devising all kinds of means to deal with this class of 
persons. With the drunkard, the drink-crave is a 
disease. And you will have to take him in hand as 
you will an ailing brother or an ailing sister of yours. 
In the place of taverns you will have to give them 
refreshment rooms and all kinds of innocent recreations ia 
order tc keep the drunkard busy at something in which 
he may bs interested. You have got all the facilities 
for uchieving this reform. And if you are fuccessfal, 
you will set a noble example to India. 

“Lastly, you will not be impatient or angry with 
the opponents who may be working against you. I do 
not know whether the same condition prevails ia Jaffna 
a8 prevails in India and other parts of the world. 
But I do know that in India, in England and in America, 
the Anti-Prohibitionists haye not only on their side 
able but unprincipled writers to help them, but they 
have also brewers’ money. But if you will follow the 
prescription of truth and non-violence, you will disarm 
all these clever writers with money at their back.” 

Farewell 

There were many more items of interest in Jaffna 
which I would fain notice here, but Space does not 
permit. The talk with the missionaries I hope to notice 
on a future occasion and the speech at the Conference 
of the Hindus deserves to be given separately. I shall 
therefore come to the farewell rcenes. 

Ceylon has given Gandhiji more than he had 
expected. When we left Colombo the figure of 
collections was Re. 86,000. We wore afraid Jaffna might 
not be able to finish a lakh. Bat it has done much more, 
Every one who has helped in the success of the tour 
deserves the warmest congratulations and hes earned the 
blessings of Daridranarayan. 

There Was nO special farewell meeting in Jaffna as there 
was in Colombo, but the parting from friends at both the 
places was as sad as it could be. ‘I assure you,’ he 
said, ‘I am leaving Ceylon not withoat a heavy heart, 
pod if I could at all have managed it I would have 
certainly stayed longer.’ He would have certainly loved 
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to give some time to the many workers this tour has 
brought in close touch with him, Dr. Ratnam, Sjts. Pert 
Sundaram, Somasundaram, Amarsekere of Colombo, 
Sjt. George DeSilva of Kandy, Sjts. Kumar Soorier beng 
Handy Perinbanayagam and his young friends of Ja na, 
if only for the furtherance of his cultural and humapi- 
tarian mission. He would have loved to know more of 
the leading men of Ceylon like Sjt.D. B. Jayatilaka, 
the Hon. W. A. DeSilva, and Sir P. Ramanathan, 
and of ladies like Mrs. DeSilva and Lady Ramanathan. 
He would certainly have loved to come in close contact 
with the priests some of whom promised to take 
his mission. But I am sure they will all take the wi 
for the deed. I am sure they all must appreciate the 
cultural message of truth and non-violence with its 
practical application in the shape of Khadi. 
The triumph of his tour was, as Sjt. D. B. Jayatilaka 
said, nothing but Ceylon’s homage to the ideals of truth, 
non-violence and self-sacrifice. Let us hope therefore 
that the parting message left by Gandhiji will abide and 
fructify in this lend of Buddhism. I omit the portion 
about the curse of untouchability and drink, both of 
which should be foreign to the soil. I reproduce the 
message of the spinning wheel: ; 
“JT know, and I am happy to know, that you in 
this land are strangers to the gnawing pauperism in 
India which staryes the millions of Iudia from day 
to day. The spinning wheel has therefore perhaps no 
economic importance for you. But I have no doubt 
ahout its great cultural value for this fair land. Its 
living message of simplicity is applicable to all lands, 
and you will admit that if your boys and your girls 
and even grown-up men and women gave about an 
hour a day to eelf-spinning and became self-contained 
regarding their clothing requirements, it would 
do no harm to you, bat would give dignity 
and self-confidence to this nation. I have been 
watching not without considerable anxiety the craze for 
fashion which has now seized the young men belonging 
to. the higher classes. Little do they know how by 
being slaves to this hypnotic dazzle from the West they 
are isolating themselves from their poorest countrymen 
who can never adopt those fashions. I cannot help. 
thinking that it would be a great national catastrophe, 
@ great national tragedy, if. you were to barter away 
your simplicity for this tinsel splendour. Bat whether 
you appreciate this cultural side of the spinning wheel 
or not, you have from many a platform voluntarily 
declared yoar allegiance to India by affectionately 
calling her Mother India. You have by your generous 
purses given tangible evidence of that allegiance. May 
I appeal to you to forge this link stronger and make it 
a living thing by finding in your wardrobes ample room 
for Khadi. I have no power in me to make any the 
slightest return for the lavish kindness you have 
showered on me. But I have no doubt that the dumb 
and the starving millions on whose behalf you have 
opened your purse strings will bless you for the help 
you have rendered them, and as a_ self-appointed 
representative of these millions I can but pray to the 
Almighty that he may bless you and endow you with 
all the blessings that yon may deserve.” M. D. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER xxx 


Towards Self-Restraint 

I have described in the last chapter how Kasturbai’s 
illness was instrumental in brirging about some changes 
in my diet. At a later stage more changes were intro- 
duced for the cake of supporting brahmacharya. 

The first of these was the giving up of milk. It 
wa3 from Raychardbhai that I first learnt that milk 
Stimulated animal passion. Books on vegetarianism 
Strengthered the idea, but so long as I had not taken 
the brahmacharya vow I could not make up my mind 
to give up milk. I kad leng realised that milk was 
not necessary for keepirg the body, but it was not 
easy to give it up. As the necessity for avoiding milk 
in the interests of self-restraint was growirg ovpon me, 
I happened to come across some literature from Calcutta 
describing the toriures to which cows and bnffalces 
were subjected by their keepors. This had a wonderful 
effect on me. I discussed it with Mr. Kallenbach. 

Though I have introduced Mr. Kallenbach to the 
readers of the History of Satyagraha in South Africa, 
and referred to him in a previous chapter, I think it 
necessary {0 say scmething more about him 
We met quite by accident. He was a_ friend of 
Mr. Khan’s, and as the latter had discovered a vein of 
other-worldliness deep down in him, he introduced him 
to me. When I came to know him I was startled at 
his love of luxury and extravagence. But at our yery 
first meeting, he asked searchirg questiens concerning 
matters of religion. We incidentally talked of Gautama 
Baddha’s renunciation. Oar acquaintance soon ripened 
into very close friendship, s0 much so that we thought 
alike, and he was convinced that he must carry ont 
in his life the changes I was makirg in mine. When 
we met he was single, and was expendirg Rs. 1,200 
monthly on himself, over and above house rent. Now 
he reduced himself to such simplicity that his expenses 
came to R:.120 per month. Since the breaking up of 
my household and my first release from jail, wo began 
to live together. It was a fairly hard life that we led. 

It was during this time that we had the discassion 
about milk. Mr. Kellenbsch said, ‘We conatantly 
talk about the harmful effects of milk. Why then do 
not we give it up? It is certainly not necessary.’ I 
was agreeably surprised at the suggestion which I 
warmly welcomed, and boih of us pledged ourselves to 
abjure milk there and then. This was in Tolstoy 
Farm in the year 1912. 


here. 


But this denial was not enough to satisfy me. 
Soon after this I decided to live on a_ purely fruit 
diet, end that too composed of tho cheapest fruit 
Possible. Our ambition was to live the life of the 
poorest people. 

The truit diet turned out to be very convenient 
'co. Cocking was practically done away with. Raw 
groundnuts, bananas, dates, lime and olive oil composed 
Our usual diet. 

I must here utter a warning for the aspirants of 
brakhmacharya. Though I have made out an intimate 
connection between diet and brahmacharya, it is 
certain that mird is the principal thing. A mind 
consciously unclean cannot be cleansed by fasting. 
Modifications in diet have no effect on it. The 
concupiscence of the mind cannot be rooted out 
except by intense felf-examination, surrender to God, 
and lastly grace. But there is an intimate conuection 
between the mind and the body, and the carnal mind 
always lusts for delicacies and luxuries. To obviate 
this tendency dietetic restrictions and fasting would 
appear to be necessary. The carnal mind instead of 
controlling the senses becomes their slave, and there- 
fore the body always needs clean and the least 
stimulating foods and pericdical fasting. 


Ard therefore those who make light of dietetic 
restrictions and fasting are as much in error as those 
who stake their ell on them. My experience teaches 
me that for those whose minds are working towards 
self-restraint dietetic restrictions ard fasting are very 
helpful. In fact without their help conevpiscence 
cannot be completely rooted ont of the mind. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photcgraph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for pscking and postage. Rs. 6-8-0 
by V.P.P. Price for foreign countries 10s.. or $3 
post free. 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 
letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bonibay from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Sireet, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 
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Duty of Ceylon Hindus 

(Gandhiji’s speech at @ meeting of the Hindus 

of Jaffna) 
My Credentials 

This is the last of a series of many meetings, whose 
number even I cannot now remember, that I have been 
addressing today. Precion3 as all of them have been, 
this to me is the most precious, because you have 
conceived a meeting of Hindus specially to be addressed 
by me. This I take to mean that I must speak to you 
Hindus asa Hindu. And it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to have been invited to do so, As you know, 
thengh my claim has not been accepted by those who 
call themselves orthodox Hindus I persist in calling 
myself an orthodox Hindu. But by making that claim 
I, a votary of Truth, mu3t not mislead you in any 
way whatsoever. If orthodox Hinduism consists in 
dining or not dining with this man or that man, and 
touching this man and not touching that man, or in 
quarrelling with Mnuralmans and Christians, then I am 
certainly not an orthodox Hindu. But if orthodox 
Hinduism can mean an incessant search after what 
Hinduism possibly can be, if orthodox Hinduism can 
mean an incessant striving to live Hinduism to the 
best of one’s lights, then I do claim to be an orthodcx 
Hindu. I am also an orthodox Hindn in the sense in 
which the author of the Mahabharata, the great 
Vyasa, would have it. He has said somewhere in the 
Mahabharata to this :ffect: Pnt-Trath in one scale 
and all sacrifices whatever in the other; that scale which 
contains Truth will outweigh the one that contains all 
the sacrifices put together, not excluding Rajasuya and 
Ashvamedha Yajna. And if the Mahabharata may be 
accepted as the fifth Veda, then I can claim to he 
rn orthodox Hindu, because every moment of the twenty 
four hours of my life I am endeavouring to follow 
truth counting no cost as too great. 


Live Broadened Hinduism 

Having thus registered my claim in the presence 
of this audience, I now wish to tell you as an orthodox 
Hindu what in my humble opinion your duty is in 
Jafina, and in Ceylon. First of all I want to speak 
to you about your duty towards the predominant 
popuiation in this Island. And I wish to suggest to 
you that they are your co-religionists. They will, if 
they choose to, repudiate the claim. For they will 
say that Buddhism is not Hinduism and they will be 
partly right. Many Hindus certainly repudiate the 
claim cf Buddhism to be part and parcel of Hinduism. 
Ono the contrary they delight in saying that they 
successfully drove Buddhism ont of India. Bat I tell 
you that they did nothing of the kind, Buddha him- 
self was a Hindu. He endeavoured to reform Hinduism. 
And he succeeded in his attempt to a very great 
extent and what Hindvism did at that time was to 
assimilate and absorb all that was good and best in 
the teachings of the Buddha. And on that account I 
venture to say that Hinduism became brcadened, and 
having assimilated ihe best of Buddhism, it is true 
that Hinduism drove ont from India what might be 
termed the excrescences that had gathered round the 
teachings of Gantama. And the way in which you 
can demonstrate this to the Buddhists of Ceylon is by 
living the broadened Hinduism in their midst. The 
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one thing that the Buddha showed India was that God 
was not a God who can be appessed by sacrificing 
innccent animals. Oa the contrary, he held that those 
who sacrificed animals in the hope of pleasing Ged 
were guilty of a double sin. So if you will be true to 
Hinduism, you will take care that you will not defile 
a single temple of yours by indulging in snimal 
sacrifice. I am prepared to declare against the whole 
of Hindu India that it is wrong, sinful, and criminal 
to sacrifice a single animal for the purpose of gaining 
any end whatsoever, or for the purpose of propitiating 
God. 


Varna gives life, Caste kills 


The second thing that Gautama taught was that all 
that caste means today —as it meant in his time also 
—was wholly wrorg. That is to say, he abolished 
every distinction of superiority and inferiority that was 
even in his iime eating into the viials of Hinduism. 
But he did not abolish varnashrama dharma. Varna 
dharma is not caste. As I have said in so mapy 
speeches in South India, and as I have written fairly 
exhaustively on varna dharma in Young India, I hold that 
there is nothing in commen between caste and varna. 
Whilst varna gives life, caste kills it, and untouchability 
is the hatefalest expression cf caste. You will therefore 
banish untouchability from your midst. I make kold 
to say that there is no warrant whatsceyer in Hinduism 
for untouchability as it is practised today. If therefore 
you want to live your Hinduism in its purity in the 
midst of Buddhist countrymen, you will take care that 
yeu will not consider a single human being as en 
untouchable. Unfortunately the Buddhisis in Ceylon 
have themselves borrowed this curse from Hindus. They 
who should never have had this institution of caste 
have caste in their midst. For heaven’s sake forget 
that come are high but others are low, remember that you 
are all Hindus—brothers in arms. 


Purify Temples 

I have a letter from a Jaffoa Hindu telling me 
that there are some temples in this place where you 
have dances by women of ill fame on certain occasions. 
If that information is correct, then let me tell you 
that you are converting temples of Ged into dens of 
prostitution. A temple, to be a house of worship, to 
be a temple of God, has got to conform to certain 
well-defined limitations. A prostitute has as much 
right to go to a house of worship as a saint. But 
she exercises that right when she enters the temple 
to purify herself. But when the trustees of a temple 
admit a prostitute under cover of religion or under 
cover of embellishing the worship of God, then they 
convert a house of God into one of prostitution. And 
if anybody no matter how high he may be comes to 
you and seeks to justify the admission of women of 
ill fame into your temples for dancing or avy such 
purpose, reject him and egree {to the proposal that I 
have made to you. If you want to be gocd Hindus, 
if you want to worship God, and if you are wise, you 
will fling the doors of all your temples open to the 
so-called untouchables. God makes no ,distinction 
between his worshippers. He sccepts the worship of 
these untouchables just as well and as much as that 


of the sc-called touchables, provided it comes from the 
bottom of the heart, 
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heen oe to Other Faiths 
attention. Yon ha ae things that demand your 
® world: which ae er ive at the present moment in 
Simevauisies owning’ ¢ one end Musalmans, great 
& very small ieee mi = ene 
three per cent. The Christi ans eee bara alee 
EP have is: Seedies! popalation as 10 per cent. 
ahr ees, te your life in the midst of these 
ee cont. And 
Ses aoe aright, Hinduism is nothing if it 
a. Generous to every other faith. And 
9y are also as much inhabitants of this peninsula 
and this Island as yon it is your duty to regard them 
as your brothers. Unless you do so, you will never 
evolve the truly national epirit that is recefsary, and 
therefore you will not evolve the necessary Hindu and 
the humanitarian spirit. You have a right to control 
the education of your own children, and I am glad that 
you have got your own board of education. I would like 
you to strengthen that board in the right spirit as 
much as you can, but that shculd mean no jar 
whatsoever with the rival institutions of the Christian 
missicnaries. If yon have got an ably manned staff of 
educationists and provide the necessary facilities for the 
Hindu children, naturally all the Hindu children will 
come to your institutions. And I can see no reason 
whatscever for mutual jealousies in the matter of 
education as I understand there is somewhat. I was 
delighted to find that only up to recent times, Hindus, 
Christians, and Mnusalmans were living in absolute 
friendship. A jar has been created only recently as 
between the Christiens ard yourselves. And seeing 
that you are in a vast majority, it is up to you to 
make advances and settle all your disputes. And if 
you will get rid of the wretched csste-spirit which has 
erept into Hinduism, you will find that all the difficulties 
will disappear. 
Encourage Sanskrit Studies 
And remember that since you are in a vast majority, 
the responsibility rests on your shoulders to make 
Jeffna, and through Jaffna, Ceylon also perfectly dry. 
Hinduism does not permit you diink, And if the 
beard of education will do its duty, you will ercousege 
Sanskrit study in your schools. I regard the education 
of any Hindu child as incomplete unless he has scme 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Ard so far as I have been able 
to see we have in Hindnism no bock £0 c(mpact srd 
£0 acceptable all rourd as the Bhagavad Gita. If ycu 
will therefore gaturate ycur children ard ycurtelves 
with the spirit of Hindnism, you will erdeayour to 


understand the spirit of the teachings of the Gita. 


You should also culiivete a common kucwledge of the 
Mabebbarata and Ramayasna. 

Las ly I know no golution of the many difficulties 
that face the whole cf the brmen family except the 
two thirgs that I am rayirg everywhere. S;eak the 
truth and remain non-viclent slso at apy cost. I know 
as certainly as 1 know that i am sitting in front of 
you and speaking to you, that if I cculd but persuade 
you to understacd the spirit of these two things and 
act up to them, every one of cur difficulties will 
disappear like straws before wind, and God will descend 
from His Great White Throne and live in your midst 
and He will say ‘ You Hindus have done well,’ 
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Report ofthe Bengal Khadi Pratishthan 
1926-27 
Quality of Khadi 

This year special attention was directed by the 
Pratishthan towards the improvement of the quality of 
yarn and of weaving. As a result the Prati:hthan had 
to meet with opposition from epinners and weavers and 
the production {o a cextain ex!ent was sffected thereby. 
Bat the result of the effort was obvicus afer only a 
few months. At the time of report the Pratishthan 
Khadi is a very much superior article to what it was 
six months ago. The counts cf average gocds now is 
12 to 14 and tensility cf yarn 45 to 65%. Price also 
has been considerably lowered. 

The quantity cf Khsdi produced in the iwelve 
months from October 1926 to September 1927 is 853 
mde. 388 seers. Converted into money value it will be 
Rs. 1,11,130. The sales for the year amount to 
Re. 2,32,988-12-6. There are now 12 centres of 
predaction and 18 centres of sale. 

The spinners’ register is kept at three of the produc- 
tion centres. The number of spirners registered at the 
three centres is 1,383. There are also 5,417 unregistered 
spinners calculated on prceduction makirg a total of 
6,800 spinners. 

There are altogether 160 workers under the Pratishthay. 

Technical Department 

The Sodepur Kalashala was opened by Ganchiji on 
January 2,1927. From that time onward the Technical 
Department of the Pratishthan has been also making 
rapid progress. 

Dyeing 

In the direction of dyeirg considerable progress has 
been made so that a ravge of fire and lasting shades 
are new given to yarn and fabric. 

Chrome Khaki 

Eyen Chreme Khaki dyeing is bsing successfully 
condtcted now, the special plant requisite for the work 
having been installed. 

Students are taken in the Technical D. partment. 
At present one apprentice from Utkal is going through 
a course of training in dyeing. 

Lantern Lectures & Exhibitions 

Lantern lectnyes were given for prepeganda ard for 
effecting sale. Special Exhibiiicns were held durirg 
the Poja ard in winter, and hawking parties were sent 
throughout the disiricts for calee An Exhibition was 
cpered at Calcutta curing the Agrawal Corference. 
The Pratishtban also sent their exbibits to the following. 
places outside Bengal: 

1. Gauhati Exhibition (Assam). 


29. Hardwar Exhibition during Kumbba Mela. 
(U.P. ) 

8. Bangalore Exhibition opened by Gaxdhiji 
( Mysore ) 


Special Slides 
Special lantern slides are prepared cn the following 
subjects suitable for Khadi Propaganda: 
1. Bergal & Khadi series containing 112 slides. 
2. The South African Satyagraha series containirg 


114 slides, 
8. The Jallianwalla Bagh ceries containing 23 slides, 
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Young India 


Indictment 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


Do you agree that it is the primary duty of 
an ideal Government and more so cf a Great Soul 
to put dowa the wicked ard to protect the righteous ? 
If sc, may we know how your political philosophy 
is consistent with this age-long dictum? Was not 
this the keynote of Shri Krishna’s preaching to 
Arjana on the battle-field of Kurukshetra? 

“ Was this rot the skrewd policy of the Avataras, 
that brought about the dethronement of the renowred 
Bali, the destruction of Vali, and the annihilation 
of Jarasandha ? 


“How can you expect ordinary mottels, and that 
tco large numbers at a time, to withstand the 
attacks of unscropulons enemies without retaliation ? 
In yiew of the above, are we not justified in 
considering your emotional preachings and teachings 
as imprecticable end not within the realisation of 
Ordinary persons? Your temporary and piecemeal 
success in South Africa had been exaggerated greatly 
by your admirers, and the Indians of average 
intelligence, innocently (sheep-like ) following your 
Jead, have been entangled in difficulties, not realising 
that the parallel of South Africa does not hold 
good in the case of a vast country of different 
languages and religions sections like India. Have 
you not yourself realiced, at the ocst of the life- 
interests of a large number of young patriots, that 
all your talk of ‘Swaraj within a year’ has proved 
vain-glorious? Don’t you admit that your suxmersault 
in the Bardoli affair eaused much hayce to the 
people of Guntur who boldly and manfolly withheld 
payment of taxes for a considerable period, in 
pursuance of your programme ? 

“May we know the net result of your parti- 
cipation in the. Khilafat agitation and the ecngequent 
playing of the Congress into the bands of a few 
fanatical Musalmans? Has not the Hindu-Mcslem 
unity of which you spoke and wrote so much, ard 
in the name of which you appealed to ell Hindus to 
join their Muhammadan brethrep, in the hour of 
their irial, proved a veritable castle of cards, the 
moment the need of the Muhammadans was over? 
Can you ever expect by your pious teachings to 
bring tbout any real unity between the bigoted and 
brave Muhammadans ard caste-ridden and timid 
Hindus? Have you ever realised the fect that the 
communal feuds are increasing all the more, ever 
since you came into prominence in the Congress 
by virtue of your creed of Non-violence ? 


‘* Will you not admit that Pandit Malaviya, 
C. R. Das, Lala Lajpat Rai, Vijayaraghavachariar, 
Kelkar, Dr. Moonje and other All-India leaders were 
disgusted with your folitical philosophy, however 
much it might be garbed ia the language of Dharma ? 

“Have yon not recognised the leadership 
of that great soul Tilak at least at the beginning ? 
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But how is it, you are today raking up intricate 
controversies cf a social and religious character, to 
the detriment of the national cause? Do you not 
realise that these tend only to accentuate dissepsi008 
all the more among the docile Hindus? Are you 
not thereby igdirectly playing into the hands of 
the enemies of our cause, whose one argament 
against us is that we are socially unfit for political 
freedom ? 

“Is it worthy on your part to set up and encour- 
age Panchamas to enter the holy temples of caste 
Hindus for whom and by whom they were built 
exclusively ? Do you consider yourself to be & 
Trinetra (God Rudra) to set at naught those time- 
honoured customs at one stroke? Recently, we are 
surprised to note that you have taken up the cause 
of widows and boldly advised immature youths to 
marry widows. Don’t you ccnsider that Swami 
Vivekananda ard others were prudent enough not 
to advocate widow marriege as they realised tke 
difficulties which confront us even in the case of the 
marrieges of maids, as they are taking place to-day ? 
May we know how far it will help to create harmony 
by mixirg up such highly controversial problems 
with the question of ‘Swaraj’ which is parely 
political and on which all of us are expected to 
make a united stand ? 

“Your charkha cannot be popularised in this 
advanced age of science. Don’t you think that you 
will do well, in the light of practical experience, 
to confine your activities to the field of labour 
organisations ? 

“ Ag a real believer in Ahimsa Dharma, is it not 
your clear duty to refuse addresses from municipalities, 
which are harbouring slaughter-houses ?” 


The foregoing is a condensation of a letter sent to 
me by a correspondent while 1 was in Berhampor. As 
I have reason to thick that the correspondent has 
boldly voiced what many are harbouring in their breasts, 
I feel that the indictment deserves an answer. 


It is hardly necessary to answer the questions in 
detail. Many of us meke the very serious mistake cf 
takirg literally what is accepted as scriptures, forgetting 
that the letter killeth and the spirit giveth life. The 
Mahabharata and the Puranas are neither history nor 
simple religious maxims. Vhey appear to me to be 
wonderfully designed to illostrate the religious history 
of man in a variety of ways. The heroes described 
therein are all imperfect mortals, even as we are—the 
difference being one of degree only. Their alleged 
actions are not infallible guides for us. The Mahabharata . 
sums up its teechirgs by declaring emphatically that 
truth outweighs everything else on earth. 


But I do got seek to justify everything written 
under the name of scriptures. I take, as ail to be true 
must take, the sum total of the effect produced on me 
by a prayerfol reading of such books. Thus I hold 
that my belief in truth and non-violerce is derived from 
and based on the scriptural teaching of the very books. 
from which the correspendent presenta me with conun- 
drums. Nay more, my belief today having become 
part of my fundamental being is capable of standing 
independent of these books or apy other. Surely there 


December 15, 1927 
(Se 
must come a time in the life of a very religiously 
minded man when his faith must be self-sustained. 
Whatever therefore the ‘Avataras’ may be proved to 
have done or not done is of little moment to me. My 
experience daily growing stronger and richer tells me 
that there is no peace for individuals or for nations 
Without practising trath and non-violence to the uttermost 
extent possible for man. The policy of retaliation has 
never Succeeded. We must not be confounded by the 
isolated illustrations of retaliation, including frauds ard 
force, having attained temporary and seeming success. 
The world lives because there is more love than hate, 
more truth than untruth in it. This is a proposition 
capable of beiog verified by every one who will take 
the trouble to think. Fraud and force are diseases, 
truth and non-violence is health, The fact that the 
world has not perished is an ocular demonstration of the 
fact that there is more health than disease in it. Let ns, 
ther, who realise this, live up to the rules of health 
even in the midst of circumstances the most adverse. 

My preachirg and teaching are not emotional or 
nopractical, for I teach what is ancient and strive to 
practice what I preach. And I claim that what 
I practise is capable of being practised by all, because 
Tama very ordinary mortal open to the same temptations 


and liable to the same weaknesses as the least 
among us. 


The success in South Africa was complete according 
to the standard then aimed at. And what is true of 
small groups must be true of larger groups with 
correspondingly larger effort of the same type. 


I have faith enough in my method to be able to 
prophesy that posterity will consider the years 1920 
and 1921 as among the most brilliant in the peges of 
India’s history, and among them the Bardoli ‘ somergavlt ’ 
the most brilliant of all. The Bardoli decision bas 
enabled India to look the world square in the face and 
to hold up her head. With her creed in the Congress 
ccnstitution, it was the oply correct, bold and honour- 
able course for the nation to take. The battle for 
Swaraj was ro camouflage. And if any soffered involun- 
tarily, they tuffered because they played with fire. 

The participaticn in the Khilafat agitation has made 
both the parties strong end has resulted in a mass 
awakening which would have otherwise taken ager. If 
real unity is to come, it will come only by a due 
adherence to my tedchirgs. The present Hirdu-Murlim 
feuds ard inter-Hindu feuds and even inter-Muslim 
feuds are a sign cf the mass awakening. What we see 
happening today is nothing but the ccming of dirt to 
the surface in the process of purification. Let the 
corretpondent watch the process going on in a sugar 
refinery, and he will understand my meaning. This 
froth in the shape of feuds has come to the surface 
only to be thrown out in the end. 


I am unaware of the fact that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyaji and the other leaders mentioned by the 
correspondent are disgusted with my political philosephy. 
Of some at least I know to the contrary. But even if 
they are disgusted I hope that my faith will stand the 
strain of the disgust of all the friends whose opinion 
I have learnt to value and cherish. 

The correspondent betrays his ignorarce of the 
Lokamapya when he imputes to him policies which I 
know he wes never guilty of. I know that there were 
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fundamental differences between us but not what the 
correspondent imagines. What we should learn from 
our heroes is not a slavish imitation of their actions 
which we may not know or understand. We need to 
astimilate their bravery, their great self-sacrifice, their 
equally great industry, their love of their country and 
a steady pursuit of their own ideals. We make fatal 
blunders when without relevance or, without adequate 
knowledge we copy their isolated actions. 


I hold that without the social reforms that I am 
advccating, thank God, in common with many of our 
distinguisbed countrymen, Hinduism is in darger -cf 
perishing. 

The charkha is making steady progress in spite cf 
the correrpondent’s unbelief. The charkha work is my 
contribution to the ocean of labour. 

When I receive addrestes from municipalities, I 
claim to remain untouched by the slaughter in the 
municipal slaughter-houses. Oa the contrary their 
addresses give me an opportunity of preaching my 
doctrines to them, and I am happy to say that they 
never resent them and some of them even adopt the 
suggestions I humbly place before them. 


One Thousand Rupees Prize 


It has now been decided to reapnounce the Reva- 
shankar Jagjivan Jhaveri prize of Rupees one thousand for 
the best essay on cow protection, which will be awarded 
subject to the following conditions: 


The essay should be delivered at Satyagraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati to the Secretary All-India Cow Protéction 
Association on or before 30th June 1928. It may be 
in English, Sanskrit or Hindi. It should deal with the 
origin, meaning, and implications of cow protection 
quoting texts in support. It thonld contain an examina- 
tion of the Shastras from the broad historical and not 
from the dry and profitless dialectic standpoint and find 
whether there is any prohibition in the Shastras for 
conducting dairies and tanneries by associations interested 
in cow protection. It should trace the history of cow 
protection in India and metheds adopted to achieve it 
from time to time. It thould contain statistics giving 
the number of cattle in India and examine the question 
of pasture land and the effect of the Government policy 
about pasture land in India and euggest remedy to be: 
adopted for securing cow protection. Acharya Ananda- 
shankar Bapubhai Dhruva and Sjt.Chintamani Vinayak 
Vaidya have kindly consented to be the judges. 


No limit is set as to the length, which will depend 
upon the manner of treatment. But generally, the 
shorter the ersay the better it wou'd be. It need 
hardly be raid that the judges will not in any way be 
influenced by the mere length of an essay. Each 
competitor will therefore ure his own discretion, carefully 
revise his composition and prone it down wherever 
necessary. . 

The essays should be written (1) on ore side of the 
paper only, (2) in legible, clear, bold hand in ink, ard 
(3) on stout paper well-bourd, giving {ull name and 
addrzes of the competitor. 

Rejected essays will not be returned. Those therefore 
who desire «opies should make and keep them before 


sending. ~Y. G. D, 


= —— 


eekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 

2nd December:—Collections during railway journey 
from Madras: Bezwada Rs. 166—3-11; Ellore 
9-15-9; Tadezalligudem 33-8-0; Nidadavola 
14-13-0; Kovvur 14-8-0; Godavari 10-3-3; 
Rajamahendry 55-10-0; Dwarapudi 4-14-0; 
Samalkot 61-12-1; Pithapurem 6-0-0; Tun 
35-13-8; Anakazalle 28-10-6; Dovvada 
2-0-0; Waltair 110-1-0; Vizagapatam 
26-3-9; Vizagayatam Maharaja's College 
students’ purse 97-9-0; Nellimarla 3-1-6; 
Chipurapalle 14-1-3; and Dusi 13-7-4 
Total Rs. 712-6-0. 

December — Chicacole Rs. 2164-9-103 ; 
villages from Chicacole to Tilaru 429-104; 
Tilarn 818-3-7; Saravakota 135-9-3; Parla- 
kimadi 670-15-10}; on the way to Pundi 
378-6-3; Pundi 1481-18-65 ircludiug Rs.1,001 
from Sjt. Varada Kameshwararao Naidu, 
M. L. C. 

4th December — Palaza Rs. 432-2-6; 
5389-11-54; Sampeta 226-0-0; 
421-9-2, 

5th and 6th December—Berhampur ladies 
Rs. 752-11-1;  Chhatrapur 2023-13-9; 
Berhampur students 305-0-9; Berhampur 
public 1520-15-3; on way to Aska 
8231-12-63; Aska 774-0-0; Gobra 170-2-}; 
Russelkonda 517-C-0; Belaguntha 116-C-0. 

7th December — Purushottampur Rs. 450-0-0; 
Boirani 1313-12-0; Pulasara 995-C-0; Kodala 
861-1-3; Khallikote 1500-3-0. 

8th December—Rambha Rs. 837-4-1; miscella- 
neous 2-0-}; 

Total collections up to date Rs. 20,159-10-6. 

Oh for that Faith! 

“« Why seekest thou rest, since thon art born to 
labour. Dispose thyself to patience rather than to 
comfort, and to the bearing of the Cross rather than 
to gladness,” says the Imitation of Christ. And 
without a moment's respite Gandhiji resumed bis 
peregrinations in India immediately on leaving Jaffna, 

Ramnad the first district we entered as we landed 
op the Indian shore had been dropped ont of the Tamil 
Nad programme and had registered its claim to be 


3rd 


Baruwa 
Ichapur 


visited when Gandhiji returned from Ceylon. Again the 
same devoted crowds, women more than men. There 
was a women’s meeting cn the programme. Bui before 


Gandhiji could reach his seat, the sisters and mothers 
surrounded him and pressed their coppers into his hands. 
lt was futile to try to speak to them. Each untied 
her copper and pressed towards Gandbiji, and as scon 
as every one had placed her offering they began to 
disperse | 

But those of ‘little faith’ had their proper public 
meeting, their addresses and their questions and asked 
Gandhiji to take a more effectivelead. Gandhiji desciibed 
to them the scene from which he had just come 
and said: 

“You will forgive me for saying, perhaps you will 
agree with me, that the pies and pices that they gave 
were greater gifts than the calculated gifts that the 
donors have put into the purse you have given, I have 
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Oy eee 
brought in this incident and this comparison, not in 
apy way 0 criticise or belittle your purse. I have 
brought it in as one among the hurdreds I have had 
the gocd fortune to witness in order to give a striking 
illustration of the fect that this is a movement on 
behalf of the pavpers of India. I have brought in 
this incident also to show that ovr wcmen are not to 
be despised, not to be considered as beneath notice of 
men, or as slaves or objects of lust. I have brought 
in this incident to ask you to fill yourselves with the 
immoveable faith of these sisters of ours. Lastly 
I have brovght in this ircident in answer to the open- 
ing paragraph of your address. You want me to take 
part in leading the political struggle and spiritualising 
it. As I said at Coimbatore, I feel that I am doing 
my humble best in the political struggle alse, in giving 
my whole time to the spinning wheel. But taking the 
word political in the sense that you are using it, spirituali- 
sation of politics is en impossibility unless you have 
the faith of these sisters. It is not faith that calculates, 
that fears, that hesitates. When a child nestles itself - 
in the b*som of its mother and feels itself absolutely 
gecure, it does not ask itself whether the mother is 
strong erongh to protect it or not. And if those of us 
who are politically minded, who are in the habit of 
attending meetings and speaking on platforms, had that 
wonderful faith in the destiny of India, if they had 
that simple faith in the message of the tiny charkha, 
I have no doubt that we should have had Swaraj long 
ago. Assuming that the charkha is not a solution of 
the econcmic problem of India, let it at least be a test 
of our faith. I have presented the matchless and 
irrefutable economics of the charkha to my calculating 
countrymen. But if we had faith, there should be no 
need for demonstration of the economics of the spinning 
wheel. It should be enough that it is a harmless 
thing for those who use it, that it gives some employ- 
ment to the millions for whom it is well that we 


‘stretched forth our hand of help and did something. 


It is easy enough for apy man or woman to see that 
if we millions can pin our faith to some such thirg as 
this, there is set free on the part of the nation a 
united energy such as would become irresistible. I have 
that faith in the charkha and am content to wait 
until there is that general awakening and faith on the 
part of the people of this great but distressed lend.” 
At Chicacole 

But we had to hasten to Orissa. The scenes at 
stations as we passed through the Krishna, Godavari 
and other cistricts of Andhra were reassuring. Crowds 
waited at every station. ‘Surely you have not come 
for empty demonstrations,’ said Gandhiji to them. ‘I 
mean business and vniess you have something to give for 
the cause of the poor you had better disperse. And 
they emptied their pckets. This was in the early 
morping at Bezwada, and it coatinned righ: up to 
Chicacole where we alighted in the evening. We found 
on counting the station collections that we had collected 
that day over Rs. 700. The list of the stations with 
the amounts collected there will speak for itself. 

The tour however did not begin in Orissa. Ganjam 
District, the northernmost district of the Madras 
Presidercy, has a mixed population of Telugus and 
Uriyas, and the Reception Committee, composed of both, 
arranged a tour throughout the district, comprising 
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the bilingual tracts. I had thought that Gandhiji 
Would have some rest that night at any rate. But the 
wemen spinners trom the neighbouring villages were 
there waitixg with all their paraphernalia of carding 
and spinnirg with which any one who has seen the 
South India Khadi Exhibitions is femilier, But one 
could bear to see that demonstration “for any number 
of times. These ladies sitting majestically on their 
stools and drawing their threads in Stately grace would 
have been perfect subjects for the best portrait painters 
in the world. Each had a fat sliver cf beantifully 
carded cottcn with a rupee wrapped up in a piece ¢f 
psper to present to Gandhiji. Gandhiji thought he 
might show them his own wheel ard the way in which 
he spun. But they were not the least anxious to see 
his syirning, and less to hear him. They had fine 
Audhra saris on their persons and gold ornaments too, 
and seemed to ke quite well-to-do. Fine Bpiuning is 
paying and they had come to lsy their offerings cf 
gratefulness at the feet cf him who had revived the 
dying industry. 

After they had finished, came two, looking quite 
unlike the rest, fair ard dignified, simply dressed and 
without any ornament, but with nothing like the light 
and free motion of the others. They presented a 
hundred rupees and some ornaments. Gandhiji said a 
word of tharks and asked them from where they came. 
There was a card accompanying their gift ard on it 
were a few lines in Telcogu meaning: ‘ We were born 
in a most sinful caste; we are worse than birds ard 
beasts; we solemnly swear that ve shall wear Khadi 
ard nothing else henceforth.’ Well, no one should 
have suspected who they were, until Gardhiji wis told 
that they had once follcwed, the profersion of dancing 
girls, but had gompletely given it up. 

The meeting ard other arrargements at Chicaccle 
were perfect, and the people presented a decent purse. 
Bat I must hurry on, for it wes a hurricane tour we 
were in for, and there was nothing like the quiet stay 
in the poor villeges of Orissa that Gandhiji had set 
his heart upon. 

Through Weavers’ Villages 


Tilarv, Parlakimedi, Baruwa and other places are 
villages where fine count spinning is still going on, 
and as one passes through the streets one notices the 
neatly built, tidy houses of the weavers. One would 
have loved to talk with these weavers and see 
something of their life, bat more really than the Ceylon 
tour, this one was a ‘ mercenary’ tour, and we simply 
hurried through space. At Paundi we halted for the 
night. It is a small place but the Zamindar of the 
place Sjt. Kameshwararao Naidu had specially arranged 
the meeting, haying contributed Rs. 1,001 and collected 
about four hundred from ithe villagers. That shows 
the way in which the Khadi movement is adding to 
its clientele every day. At Tilaru where we stopped 
for ter or fifteen minutes a purse cf Rs. 650 was 
presemted, and the ladies in the meeting responded s0 
pobly that a gold necklace and rings, cembined with 
a fine dhoti that was also presented, fetched when 
auctioned Rs. 340, 7. ¢, more than half the amount of 
the parse. 

Telugu and Uriya 

In most of the villages Gandhiji’s speech had to be 

translated both into Telugu and Uriya. At Chhatrapur 
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however, there was a predominantly Uriya element and 
the cry of ‘Uriys,’ ‘Uriys,’ was raised immediately 
the interpreter stood up to translate the epeech. The 
competition between the vernaculars in these bilingual 
areas often assumes poisonous proportions and promotes 
the growth of a narrow provincial spirit. In Chicacole, 
for instance, the youngsters sang the Poet's ‘ Janagana 
mana adhinayaka jaya he Bharatabhagyavidhata.’ The 
lines enumerating the provinces including Madras and 
Utkal were mutilated by some parochial Andhra who 
had dropped Utkal and added Andhra instead! The 
Chhatrapur meeting was the first quiet meeting we had 
after many noisy ones, and Gandhiji took an opportunity 
to animadvert upon this narrow spirit: 

“JT am pining for a day when all this unbealthy 
competition between sister languages of India will have 
ceased. Why should -we not love all of them equally, 
as a brother holding a number cf tfisters in the same 
affection? The result of the wretched competition has 
been that we forget our vernaculars and are jealous of 
others, and fondly believe that Englich would take the 
place cf the common language of Icdia, and even of 
the vernaculars. Indeed a suggestion had ccme to me 
to address the meeting here in English. Well, I take 
this as disaffection towards the daughter language of 
the mctherland, and an unhealthy effection for a foreign 
tongue. Not that I hate Exglish, but I love Hindi 
more. That is why I am _ beseeching the lettered 
classes of India to make Hindi their common larguage. 
It is through Hirdi that we can get into touch with 
and promote the growth of the other vernaculars of 
the provinces. Jf our intellects and hearts had not 
been atrophied owirg to our having to learn through 
a foreign medium, there would be no reason why we 
sheuld not all be knowing five cr six vernsculais. And 
my remarks regarding the cocrpetiticn between 
larguages apply also to our narrow provincialism. It 
is that provincialism that has prevented the full growih 
of nationalism in ug. The golden rule for the promotion 
of nationalism is that the stronger should help and 
sacrifice for the weaker as much as is possible. And 
now you will understand the rationale of Khadi, which 
is intended to promote a healthy nationalism, and 
which embraces within its fold the poor and the down- 
trodden. ” 

The Secretary of the Chhatrapur Reception Com- 
mittee has furnished me with details of the purse which 
I gladly set out here. Thcugh it is not the district head- 
quarters, most of the district cffices ate here, and 
considering that the bulk of the population are 
Government servants who were not allowed to pay, the 
purse of Rs. 760-2-2 from the public and Rs. 157-14-6 
was quite decent. I am teld that the latter amount 
includes a contribution of Rs.5 from a poor student 
who had resolved not to smcke, the amount representing 
the consequent sayings. Tho surrounding villages gave 
Rs. 1,043-10-15 and the collections at the meeting 
were Rs. 39-5-2). The expenses, I am _ glad to note, 
were Rs.138-11-0 excluding the contribution of Rs. 50 
to the District Reception Committee, all the moving 
about in the villages having been done on foot. 

A New Departure 

When away from the Ashram, the practice we have been 
observing is to have the morning prayer at 4 A.M., 
and the evening prayer some time bofore badtime, for 
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very often we are actually travelling at 7 P. M,,—the 
Ashram prayer hour,— and sometimes the whole party 
cannot gather together until bedtime. The result of 
this was, that one day, being completely exhausted, 
Gandbiji miesed the evening prayer and feJl off to sleep. 
But he woke up in the middle of the night greatly 
agitated and reproaching himself that we had misged the 
prayer. The next morning we had a discussion and it 
was decided to adhere to tke evening hour, wherever 
we were, each praying irdividually if necessary, 80 as {0 
ensure regular observance, and asociation in spirit wi#h 
the members of the Ashram who would also be prayirg 
at the same hour. The day on which we reached 
Berhampur from Chhatrapur, the students’ meetirg had 
been timed at 7 P.M. and co Gandhiji informed the 
organisers that he would begin the proceedings with 
prayer. Although we did not reach the meeting at 
seven, and had to have our prayers whilst in motion, 
Gandhiji decided to have the congregational prayer at 
the meeting. So we had it, the students keepiog 
pindrop silence. The prayer naturally became a fitting 
text for the speech which followed. Gandhiji explained 
the form of prayer we had adopted and said: 

“ As food is necessary for the body, prayer is 
necessary for the soul. A man may be able to do 
without food for a number of days,—as Macswinney did 
for over 70 days, — but believiog in God, man cannot, 
should not, live a moment withont prayer. You 
will say that we see lots of people living without 
prayer. I dare say they do, but it is the existence of 
the brute which, for man, is worse than death. I 
have not the shadow of a doubt that the Strife and 
quarrels with which our atmosphere is so full today are 
due to the absence of the spirit of true prayer. You 


will demur to the statement, I kncw, and contend 
that millions of Hindus, Musalmang, and Christians 


do offer their prayers. It is because I had thought 
you would raise this objection that I used the words 
‘true prayer. The fact is, we have been offering our 
prayers with the lips but hardly ever with our hearts, 
and it is to escape if possible the hypocrisy of the 
lip-prayer, that we in the Ashram repeat every evening 
the last verses of the second chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita. The condition of the ‘Equable in Spirit’ that 
is described in those verses, if we contemplate them 
daily, is bound slowly to turn our hearts towards God. 
If you students would base your education on the true 
foundation of a pure character and pure heart there 
is nothing so helpful as to offer your prayers every 
day truly aud religiously.” 

The women’s meeting organised by Mrs. Jogiah, 
cur hostess, at Berhampur yn splendid, thorgh ore 
wishes that the separate purses by the Uriya and the 
Telugu ladies could have been aycided and a common 
purse givep. Another item of note was the opening 
of a temple by Gandhiji. It is built by a pions man 
who raised money by collecting coppers from door to 
door and he has laid the doors of the temple open to 
the so-called ‘untouchables.’ The friend gave his Khadi 
offering to Gandhiji in the temple, cccasicning a 
remark that instead of offering anything to the deity 
Gandhiji was taking something away. ‘Yes,’ said 
Gandhiji smiling, ‘even the deity must give hig 
contribution knowing that I am a true representative 
of the Daridranarayan.’ 
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‘Dyspeptic’ Spinner 

Towards a ‘ak of the tour we entered the estate 
of the Raja of Khallikote who was kind exongh to look 
after our comforts during our two days’ tour through 
his villages. The programme unfortunately has sat 
so tightly packed that at Boirani where there 18 4 
preduction centre with 340 spinners we could not see 
the spinners. At Kodala however we could see some 
of the weavers. With the object of giving them a 
spinning demcnstraticn, while speaking to them. 
Gandhiji ssked for his spinnirg wheel. Sjt. Rajkrichna 
Bore who has been helpirg Sjt. Niranjan Patraik in 
organising this tour immediately went in and got the 
wheel. A ycung map, full of animal spirits, he cared 
less for efficiency than for quickness and put the wheel 
ready for Gandhiji improperly edjusted. ‘Who has 
made up the wheel?’ ssked Gendhiji. The friend 
turned vp. “Do yon fee that the wheel does rot 
move? If you did not know the thing, you should 
not have doze it, or should hsve learnt it from some 
cne who knows it. It is not editing the Star of 
Utkal!” gaid Gandhiji bantering him, and prcceeded to 
put the wheel right. It was a tardy proces3, and 
Sjt. Venkatappayya who was standing beside Gavdhiji 
said: ‘Thst is the trouble of complicated machinery ’ 
(the wheel was the folding charkha that Gandbiji ures). 

‘No,’ said Gandhiji, ‘It is the trouble of a man, 
who does not know the thing, meddlirg with it. Every 
moment I am having a demonstration of inefficiency.’ 

‘But why not leave it just now?’ ssid Sjt. Verkata- 
ppayya, seeing that the time was runnirg fast, 

‘Leave it ard do it when?’ 

‘Later, or get it done by some one else. You have 
more necessary things to look to and you have no time.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Gandhiji, ‘a man who has no time to 
waste on unnecessary things kas always time for 
recessary things,’ 

And he again turned to Sjt, Rajkrishna. 
you ever handled a wheel?’ 

‘Certainly, Mahatmaji, I have. 
mire is a different wheel.’ 

‘You do spin? How much every day?’ 

‘A quarter of an hour or half an hour, or some 
times an hour. Of course I am not spinning regularly.’ 

‘Do you eat regularly? I hope you do. Those 
who do not are dyspeptcs and an irregular spinner is 
a dyspeptic spinner. Is it not so?’ The wheel was by 
this time ready and it was now Sjt. Venkatappayya’s tarn 
to learn the lesson. Turning to him Gandhiji said: ‘Do 
you see now that if I had left the wheel I should not 
have learnt where it was wrong and how it could be 
mended?” Next he addressed himself to the weavers, 
inquired about their wages, and said to them that-if 
they were ready to go to Sabarmati, he was willing to 
take one or two of them for farther training, provided 
they promised to give the benefit of their training to 
the rest. They seemed to be a clean lot, not touching 
beef or liquor, and promised to avail themselves of 
Gandhiji’s suggestion. 

From Rambha, we drove through beavtiful avenues 
alorgside of the Chilka lake and entered official Orissa 


after a seven days’ taxing tcur following on Ceylon. 
But of Orissa in the next. M. D. 


‘ Have 


I do spin, buat 
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Ceylon Memories 
Things of the Spirit 

I propose to put together here some of the things 
I could not include in my weekly letters. It is generally 
known now that Christian missionaries everywhere eck 
Gandhiji out to have a talk with him on things of the 
spirit. But very rarely does one raise a question—like 
Mr. De Boer at Vellore did—as to what exactly 
Gandhiji means by ‘things cf the spirit,’ and why. 
Sometimes one gets an impression as thovgh they 
delighted in riddling him with questions like those 
that a Protestant might put to a Jesuit or vice versa, 
and as a result they get more confounded than ever. 
I cannot express my feeling in the matter better than 
a Karopean Jady did at the end of the Conference with 
the missionaries in Colombo. <I wanted,’ she said, 
‘to ask Gandhiji about the spiritual meaning of 
Khadi, and what he expects us Westerners to do in 
that behalf. Instead these friends asked questions 
which were hardly of immediate concern.’ All friends 
are aware by now that only ore missicn and one alone 
takes Gandhiji frem cxe end of the country to the 
other, and one would fee] thankful if they took a leaf 
out of this lady’s book. 

Bat to turn to some of the questicns. Just as a 
Protestant would ask a Jezuit as to what he meant by 
the doctrine cf obedience, a friend at the Ovlomko 
meeting asked what Gandhiji thought of the possibility 
of the forgiveness of sin. Gandbiji explained at length 
how there could be no forgiveness like the forgiveness 
that a criminal prays for and gets from an earthly 
king. It was a question of a change of heart brought 
about by true contrition and ceaseless striving for 
purification. In this connection Gandhiji referred to 
the case of the Plymouth Brother whom he has him- 
self made historic by a detailed reference in the 
Autobiography. ‘ But the Plymouth Brother I mat,” 
said Gandhiji, “ argued that there was no sech thing ag 
human effort. If you accept the fect of crucifixion, 
sinfulness would go altogether. I was astounded as 
I knew and was intimate with guite a number of 
Christian frierds who were makirg a definite effort. 
‘Don’t you fall?’ I asked him. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but 
my strength comes from the fact that Jesus intercedes 
for me aud washes my sins away.” Well, I tell yoo, 
fhe Quaker friend who had introduced me to the 
Plymouth Brother felt no less astounded. Asking for 
forgiveness means that we should not sin again, 
and the grant of forgiveness means that we would have 
power to resist all temp'aticn. It is only after a per- 
sistent, untiring effort that Goi com2s to our rescue 
as a wall of protection and there is a growing conscious: 
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ness that wo shall not sin. In a famous controversy 
With Hux'ey, I remember Gladstone haying faid that 
When the definite grace of God was pledged to ts we 
became incapable of sin. Jesus was incapable of sin 
from birth, Gladstone faid, but we could be fuch by 
constant striving. So long as there is a single evil 
thought coming to our mind, we must conclude that 
there is not complete forgiveness or grace.” 

Another friend wondered if Gacdhiji’s positien in 
matters of faith was not like living in a sort of half: 
way honuee. 

‘I certainly admire the friend who made that 
criticism,’ said Gandhiji, ‘but he may be eure that 
there is no half-way house for me. I have been 
described as an intolerable wholehcgger. I know that 
friends get confused when I say I em a Sanaianist 
Hindu and they fail to find in me things they associate 
with a man usually labelled as such. But that is 
because in spite of my being a staunch Hindu I find 
room in my faith for Christian and Islem‘c and 
Zorastrian teaching, and therefore my Hindvism seems 
to some to be a conglomeration and scmo have even 
dubbed me an eclectic. Well, to call a man eclectic 
is to fay that he has ro faith, bat mine is a broad 
faith which does rot cppose Chrisiiars,;— not even a 
Plymonth Brother—, not even the most fanatical 
Musalman. It is a faith based on the breadest possible 
toleration. I refuse to abusé a man for his fanatical 
deeds, because I try to see them from his point of 
view. It is that broad faith that sustains me. It is a 


somewhat embarrassing position, I krow,— but to others, 
not to me!’ 


At another meeting cf the missionaries (at Jafina) 
he developed this last thought, in reply to a question 
as to what he would wish India to be like in matters of 
religion. He reiterated his impatience with the 
missionary or the Musalman who thirks of getting 
held of the untouchable for the sake of increasing his 
flock, and said that like the Dewan of Mysore he 
would ask them all to strive to make the untouchables 
better Hindus if they could. ‘I should love,” he said, 
‘all the mep,— not only in India but in the world,— 
belongirg to the different faiths, to become better 
peop'e by contact with one ancther, and if that happens 
ihe world will be 1 much better pace to live in than 
it is today. I plead for the broadest toleration, and 
I am working to that end. I ask psople to examine 
every religion from the point of the religionists 
themselves. I do not expect the India of my dream 
to develop one religion, i.c¢., to be wholly ilindu, or 
wholly Christian, or wholly Muralman, but I want it 
to be wholly tolerant, with its religions working side 
by sido with one another. ” 


One of the missionary friends wanted to know how 


the Gita and the New Testament compared 9g sources 
of comfort so far a8 Gandhiji was concerned, and 
instead of giving a bald answer that he derived all the 
comfort that he needed from the Bhagavad Gita, he 
retold the story of the beginnings of his religions 
stndies in Eogland, with which the readers of the 
Autobiography aro in the main familiar. All 
tnissicnaries seem to forget that the men they approach 
with their gospel bave their cwn traditions and their 
own religion which sustain them from generation to 
generation. Gardhiji told there friends that when he 
read the Sermon on the Movnt he. read nothing new, 
but found in it, vividly told, what he had learnt in his 
childhood : ‘ There is nothirg much in givirg a cup of 
water to cne who gave you acup Of water, or saluting 
one who salutes you, but there is scme virtue in doirg 
a good turn to one who has done you a bad turn. ’ 
“J have not been able to see,” he said, “any difference 
between the Sermon on the Mount ard the Bhagavad 
Gita. What the Sermon dercribes in a graphic manner, 
the Bhagavad Gita reduces to a scientific formule. It 
may not be a Scientific book in the accepted sense of 
the term, but it has argued out the law cf love—the 
law of abandon as I wonld ca!l it—in a ecientific manner. 
The Sermon on the Mount gives the same law in 
wonderful language. The New Testament gave me 
comfort and boundless joy, a’ it came afier the 
repulsion that parts of the Old had given me. Today 
supposing I was deprived of the Gita and forgot all 
its contents but had a copy of the Sermon, I shonld 
derive the same joy frem it as I do from the Gita.” 

And as though summing up the argument with a 
great warning, he seid, ‘You know there is one thing 
in me,-and that is that I love to see the bright side of 
things and not the seany side, and so I can derive 
comfort and ixspiration from any great book of any 
great religion. I may not be able to reproduce a single 
yerse from the Gita or the New Testament, a Hindu 
child or Christian child may be able to repeat the 
verses better, but those clever children cannot deprive 
me of the assimilation that is in me today of the 
Spirit of the two books.’ 

Splendid Hesitancy 

That I am afraid is a big dose and too heavy to ba 
included in a brief chapter of memories. I shall give 
lighter ores. In Colombo autograph-hunters, if I may 
call them 80, were aS numerous as in any other 
‘civilised’ part of the world, and Gandhiji had always 
his condition to present them with, though he relaxed 
the part about spinning. He was satisfied if friends in 
Ceylon promised to wear, Khadi habitually. Students 
in Jaffna, I may say to their credit, did not find it 
difficult to give the promise. But a lady in Colombo 
who was very anxious to have the autograph was rather 
taken aback when she heard of the condition. She 
pressed her case as well as she conld, then she 
presented her various difficulties—parties, official invita- 
tions, this thing and that thing. How could she wear 
Khadi on all occasions? Her husband tried to help 
her out of her supposed difficulties. But no, it was 
she who had to make the promise and not he. It 
was an awkward twenty minutes for her. Now she 
took the autograph book in her haad, again she placed 
it bafore Gandhiji, and repeated the process for a 
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number of times. But her love of truth ultimately 
prevailed, and she said, ‘I will remain without the 
autograph, bat will not hastily make promise 1 may 
fail to keep.’ 

Mrs. DeSilva 


The lady I have talked of was & Christian lady, 
thongh I forget her name. I now give an instance 
where the friend who made the premise was 
better than her word. Mrs. DeSilva, wife of the 
Hon. W. A. DeSilva, came one fine morning with her 
contributicn for Khadi, acd pressed Gandhiji to ‘step 
into her house’ one day. ‘ Yes,’ said Gandhiji, ‘if you 
will do some business with me. I can go to your place 
only as a Khadi bawker.’ She smiled assent, and sealed 
her promise with an immediate purchase cf over & 
hundred rupees worth of Khadi from our shop on the 
premises. The day on which Gandhiji fulfilled his part 
of the contract she was ready with seme gurprices tO 
spring on him. Gandhiji had seme Ktadi with him. 
As tho mother and the daughters inspected the stuff 
Ganchiji said, ‘1 hope you will take the whole lot.’ 
Well, she tock net enly the whole Ict, but gave 
a blank cheque so to say for all the Khadi, coarte 
and fine, that we had left at home, promised to 
popnlarice it in all the charitable institutions for which 
her husband’s charity is responsible and promised also 
to send more orders in future. 

Lady Ramanathan 

I have already introduced Lady Ramanathan to the 
readers of Young India in my last weekly letter. She 
is an American by natiozality, and a Ceylonese Indian, 
if I may say £0, by marriage with Sir P. Ramasatbap, 
an entirely self-made mar, 4 philanthropist and a 
prominent figure in the public life of Ceylon. Gentle- 
ress itself, Lady Ramanathan hates to obtrade herself 
en you. The arrangements she made for Gandhiji’s 
reception at the Ramanathan Girls’ Cellege were 
a reficction no less of her gentleness than of her 
refinement, and cne could not fail to noiice her 
unobtrusive hand in the wonderful address that was 
presented at the College. But she was not eatisfied 
with that. She came to see Gandhiji off at the 
station, with fruit and milk and what not, and of 
course with an additional ccllection made by the girls, 
One could almost read the wrench on her face as she 
got ready to part, and then the actual parting! It 
will ever abide in the memory. 

Jayaramdas Jayavardhana 

Very few people in Ceylon know Jsyavardhana, 
pessibly many Buddhists will wonder that there could 
be a Jayavardhana with Jayaramdas as his name. But 
however much he may avoid publicity he will have to 
face it, inasmuch as he has promised to spread the 
gospel of the-charkha and Khadion a more extensive 
ccale than he has hitherto been sble to do 
Sjt. Jayavardhana was in Ceylon Railway service and a 
keen student of Young India befyre he went to the 
Sabarmati Ashram to take a course in all the processes 
preliminary to weaving. He and the youngsters that 
accompanied him became members of the Ashram family 
for the time being, going through all the details of the 
dei'y routine of Ashram life, and retarned home after 
having finished the course, Today he and his family 
are perhaps the only people in Ceylon who are wearing 
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of their own yarn, and Sjt. Jayavardhana 
hes promised t 


0 Gandhiji not to hide his light under 
® bushel but to get into touch with friends who would 
be interested in the werk, and have a sort of production 
centre in Ceylon. He has pat himself in touch with 
Some of the Buddhist Bhikkhus who have promised to 
Spread the cult of tho charkhs, ard of nor-violence 
and temperance more actively than before, and we may 
hope that, God Willing, the grain of mustard seed 
may, in days to ceme, grow into a big tree. 


At the Maligawa 

Two pictures of commonfolk. Daring the riots of 
1915 there was a good deal of firing and bloodshed, 
and over and above the actual bloodshed, quite an 
amount of wounding of the feelings of the people and 
laceration of hearts, The story goes that some one 
noticed that the sacred Tree at Anuradhapura had 
begua to wither away, presumably because of the wicked 
way in which the Word of the Enlightened One wes 
being violated. And crowds upon crowds wert to the 
Bo-Tree with pots full of milk, and poured it at the 
roots of the tree in poignant devoticn. I should not 
have believed the story if I had not witnessed a similar 
example of devotion. Ou the day Gandhiji visited the 
Dalada Maligawa or the Temple of the Tooth ag it is 
called, there was evidently a great rush. It is not an 
easy thing for the common people to have a sight of 
the ‘sacred tooth. The tcoth, the genuineness of 
which has often been questioned, is kept in several 
gold cases one over another, and some of them studded 
with jewels. How can humble folk see it, when the 
whole thing is kept under heavy and double or triple 
locks and keys? And so a pious woman kad come 
that day to have herchance. The Chief in charge of the 
relic was showing everything in a most detailed manner, 
and mapy had their chance to have a full satisfactory 
look at it. But the poor woman who could not possibly 
stand in front of the crowds had to keep back, and the 
consequence was that she could not fulfil her heart’s 
desire as the relic was put under lock and key as soon 
as Gandhiji had finished seeing it. Imagine the 
disappointment and distress of the poor woman as she 
stared at the crowd who had had a sight of the tcoth 
whilst she had been kept away. Almost with tears 
in her eyes she entreeted Gendhiji to somehow enable 
her to see the relic. Gandhiji had already spent a lot 
of time there, snd had no more time to lose. But no. 
He requested the Chief to repeat the prccers of exhibition, 
if not for the poor woman, at least out of consideration 
for his sympathy for her. It was done, Gandhiji again 
witnessing the ceremony, and the pocr woman's joy 
knew ro bounds! One may be sure that she felt that day 
as though she had the darshan of the Buddha himself. 


‘Gandhi a Sport !’ 

Here is a picture cf another variety also taken 
from the crowds. A European, an advertising agent 
of some cigaretie or tea company, I forget which, 
was one of the ercwd that throrged the 10ads on the 
day Gandhiji spoke to the Yourg Men's Buddhist 
Asscciation. He had with great difficulty scrambled 
to Gandhiji’s car, perhaps succeeded in excharging a 
word with him, or shaking hards with him —I do 
not quite know. But there at the gate If fourd him, 
jumping about and shoutirg in great exhilaration, 
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‘Gandhi 7s a sport,’ ‘Gardhi is a sport!’ I am gure 
if Gandhiji had heard this he would haye appreciated 
this compliment so ‘rponianecusly given more than 
many others that aro day in and day cut being 
showered on him. 


How to Spiritualise the Prefession 

Having given these liitle bits, I propose to sandwich 
them between the first heavy item and the ore which 
follows. While in Colombo we had a pretty little 
ercounter with the law students. They had promised 
to go to Gandhiji’s residence to present their purse to 
him. Later it seems they got jealous of the smaller 
institutions that Gandhiji was visiting, changed their 
mind, and gave a sort of notice to the Reception 
Committee that they should either bring Gandhiji to 
their college or sacrifice a ‘substantial purse’! The 
threat however was lost on the Ccmmittee, and the 
students thought it discreet to keep their previous 
promise. So they came, but ledged their complaint 
against the Reception Committee for taking Gandhiji 
to private houses and to minor educational institutions 
and ignoring the Law Ccllege! But they bad counted 
without their host. Gandhiji twitted them first with 
inaccuracy about facts, in that they hed stated that 
Gandhiji had visited private houses, — whereas he had 
called only on Mrs. DeSilva and that as a hawker, 
—and with their inability to understand that Gandhiji 
should naturally give preference to those who were yet 
children and fathers of tomorrow over those who in 
all probability were fathers of today. The joke was 
enough to put them in proper humour, and they made 
amends by recognising the difficulty of the Reception 
Committee, acd prcceeded to turn the little time they 
had with Gendhiji to good account. ‘ How to spiritualise 
the legal profersion’ was the point on which they 
sought advice which Gandhiji readily gave them: 


“T am glad you have put this question, For I may 
say that if I cannot spesk on this subject with authority, 
no one else can. For throughout iny career at the bur 
I never once departed frem the strictest truth ard 
honesty. Well, then the first thing which you must 
always bear in mind, if you would spiritualise the 
practice of law, is not to make your profession sub- 
servient to the interests of your purée, as is unfortunately 
but too often the case at present, but to use your 
prefession for the service cf your country. There are 
instances of eminent lawyers in all countries who led a 
life of relf-sactifice, who devoted their brilliant legal 
talents entirely to the service of their country although 
it spelt almost pavperism to them. In India yon have 
the instance of the late Man Mohan Ghose. He took 
up the fight against the irdigo planters and served 
his poor clients at. the cost of his health, even 
at the risk of his life, without chargirg them a single 
pie for his lebours.. He wes a most brillient lawyer, 
yet he was a great philenthropist. That is an example 
that yon should have before you. Or better still you 
can follow Ruskins’ precept given in his took Unto 
this Last. ‘Why should a lawyer charge fifteen 
pounds for his work,’ he asks, ‘whilst a carpenter for 
insience hardly gets as meny shillings for his werk?’ 
The fees charged by lawyers are unccnscicnable every: 
where. I confers, 1 myself have eharged what I 
would now call high fees. But even whilst I was 
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engaged in my practice, let me tell you I never 
Jet my profestion stand in the way of my public 
service. 

« And there is another thing which I would like 
to warn you against. In Hogland, in South Africa, 
almost everywhere, I have fcund thatin the practice cf 
their profession lawyers are consciously or unecneciously 
led into untruth for the cake of their cliente. An 
eminent English lawyer has gone so far as to fay that 
it may even be the duty of a lawyer to defend a client 
whom he knows to be guilty. There I disegree, The 
duty of a lawyer is always to place Lefore the judges, 
and to help them to artive at, the truth, never to 
prove the guilty as innocent. It is up to you to maintain 
the dignity of your profession. If you fail in your duty 
what shall become of the other professions? You, 
young men, claiming as you have just done to be the 
fathers of tomorrow, should be the salt of the nation. 
If the salt lose its savour wherewith shall it be 
salted?” 


M. D, 
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Our Shame and Their Shame 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The long deterred Orissa visit has come to fill 
the bitter cup of sorrow and humiliation, It was at 
Bolgarh, thirty-one miles from the nearest railway 
station, that whilst I was sitting end talking with 
Dinabandhu Andrews on the 1lth instant, a man 
with a half-bent back wearing only a dirty loin cloth 
came crouching in front of us. He picked up a straw 
and put it in his mouth and then lay flat on his face 
with arms outstretched and then raised himself, folded 
his hands, bowed, took out the straw, arranged it in 
his hair and was abcut to leave. I was writhing in 
agopy whilst I witressed the scene. Immediately 
the performarce was finished, I shouted for an inter- 
preter, atked the friend to ccme near erd began to 
talk to him. He was an ‘untouchable’ living in a 
village six miles away, end being in Bolgarh for the 
sale of his load of faggots and having heard of me 
had come to see me. Arked why he should have 
taken the straw in his month, he said that was to 
honour me. I hung my head in skame. The price of 
honour seemed to me to be too great to hear. My 
Hindu spirit was deeply wounded. I asked him for a 
gift. He searched for a copper about his waist. ‘I 
do not want your copper, but I want you to give me 
something better,’ I caid. ‘I will give it,’ he replied. 
I had ascertained from him that he drank ard ate 
carrion because it was custcm. 


‘The gift I want you to give me is a promise 
never again to take the straw in your mouth for any 
person on earth, it is beneath man’s dignity to do s0; 
never again to drink because it reduces man to the 
condition of a beast, and never again to eat carrion, for 
it is against Hindoiem and no givilised person would 
fyer gat carrion,’ 
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‘Bat my people will excommunicate me, if I do 
not drink and eat carrion,’ the pcor man éajid. 


‘Then soffer excommunication and if need be leave 
the village,’ 

This down-tredden humble man made the promise. 
If he kecps it, his threefold gift is more precicus than 
the rupees that generous countrymen entrust to my 
care. 

This untouchability is our greatest shame. The 
humiliation of it is sinking deeper. 

But this neyer-to-be-forgotten incident was only part 
of the shame ard sorrow. Neyer since the days of 
Champaran (in 1916) have I witnessed such death-like 
quist as I did on entering political Orissa through 
Banpur. Ard I fear that the quiet of Orissa is 
worse than that of Chemparen. There was spirit in 
the ryois of Champaran after a few days’ stay in their 
midst. I doubt if the Orissa ryot would respond so 
quickly. I was told that the Zamindars, the Rejas and 
the local police had conspired to frighten the ryots 
out of coming near me. I had began to flatter myself 
with the belief that the Rejas, the Zamindars and the 
pettiest police officials had ceased to distrust er fear 
me. The experiences of Orissa have chastened me. 
Being too weak to go about much, I sent my friends 
among the people and atcertained the cause. They 
brougbt the news that people were told, cn pain of 
punishment, not to come near me or to take part in 
any demonstration in my honour. Such warnings have 
been issued before and in other provinces, but they 
have had little or no effect in normal times such as 
these. The ryots in Orisa, however, seemed to me to 
be living in a perpetual state of fear and liable to be 
acted upon by the slightest attempt. 


This is a shame both we and the foreign rulers have 
to share. It is true that the Rajas and Zamindars 
and the petty cfficials are our own kith and kin. But 
the primary source of fright is in the rulers. Their 
system is based on ‘frightfulness.’ In the name of 
prestige they have compelled somehow or other the 
tallest among us to bend low ‘They have intensified, 
where they have not created, demoralisation. They 
have known the existence of abject fear among the 
ryots. But they have done nothirg to remove it and 
the causes, where they have not hugged the condition 
of things in the alleged interest of their rule. Whilst 
therefore they may not be directly responsible for the 
pathetic scenes I witnessed, they cannot be acquitted 
of a considerable share of responsibility for them. 


But cur shame is greater. If we were strong, 
self-respecting and not susceptible to frightfalness, the 
foreign rulers would have been powerless for mischief. 
Those only who are sutceptible to fear are frightened 
by others. And it has to be confessed that long before 
the British advent we were habituated to fear by our 
own Zamindars and Rejas, The present rulers have but 
reduced +o a science what was in existence before in a 
more or lesa crude shape. The workers in Ocissa have 
therefore to teach the ryct to shed the oppressive 
nervous timidity bordering on cowardice. And this 
they will not do by swearing at the Zamindar, the Raja 
or the police officiale. These latter become dccile and 
even friendly when they find that the ryot has unlearned 
the unmanly habit, ; 
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Weekly Letter 
Diary for the Week : 
8th December-—Banpur, Re. 225-1-{1}. 
10th and 11th December—Bolgarh, Rs, 65-13-3. 
12th December—Khurda, Rs. 125-0-0; Jatni, 
Rs. 148-12-3; total Rs. 273-12-3. 
13th December—Sakhigopal, Rs. 157-12-3; Pari 
Bengalis, Rs. 60-4-6; meeting collections, 
Rs. 16-6-4}; total. Rs, 234-9-1 4. 
14th December—Balasore; Marwadis and Guja- 
ratis, Rs. 575-2-0; Jallesore, Rs. 225-0-0; 
meeting collections, Rg. 113-0-10}; ladieg, 
Re, 61-4-6; total Rs. 974-9-11}. 
Total for the week Res. 1,778-9-114. 
Peace of the Grave 
‘Iam glad the address has been taken as read. 
I wish the speech also was taken as made, though not 
the purse taken as given,’ remarked Gendhiji humorously 
at a meeting where he had gone thoroughly exhausted. 
I do not think the people abont him ard in front of 
him realised the deep pathos underlying the remark. 
If Gandhiji could help it, he would not only wish that 
his speeches were taken ag made, but that all his tours 
also were taken as made. But we are still slow of 
urderttardin . 


The friends in charge of the present tour realised 
at last that they should go slow if they wanted 
Gandhiji to go through at least a part of his Orisca 
tour, an the programme was cut down. But just as 
we were preparing to go to Bolgarh where it was 
decided » give Gandhiji some rest, friends from 
‘Banpur — the first place in Puri district, as we enter 
from the South—-came saying that the people there 
were being intimidated by the police, that all sorts cf 
threats were being offered them, if they attended 
Gandhiji’s meetings. and that unless Gardhiji went to 
the place and hearttened them, the police wonld get 
the better of them ard they would be cowed down. 
There was no alternative. We went. We kad seen the 
Uriyas in Ganjam district, had cften fourd the crowds 
unmanageable and their shouts and noises unbearable. 
These too were Uriyas, but they seemed to belong to 
‘a different land. The meeting was worderfully peaceful, 
there was no noise, no scramble for darshan or 
touching the feet! Babu Godavaris Misra, an M. L. C., 
with a fine record of service, had organised the 
meeting, and read the address, but one missed in the 
atmosphere around the echo of the sentiments expressed 
in the address. And even those sentiments were not 
free from a feeling of helplecsness one would not wish 
to hear from the lips of a tribune of the people. 

‘Why should you fear?’ said Gandhiji. ‘A man who 
is innocent of crime need not fear. And remember that 
there would be no one to frighten you if you refused to 
be afraid. After all the policemen are our kith and kin. 
When they come to intimidate you, askthem what they 
want to achitve thereby. If they take youto jail do not 
resist them. If they abuse you don’t ebnse them but 
laugh away. If they belebour you don’t return blow 
for blow, but go and report the matter to the nearest 
representative of the people. I would warn you against 
going to law for after all we do not want the police to 
be punished but to repent, But if you feel that you 
must go to law you may. Do not in avy case be cowed 


down. For fear is worse than disease. The man who 
fears man falls from the estate of man. Fear God 
slone. Iam here ontil two o’clock to-mdrrow. You 
can come and tell me all you have to gay.’ 

Bat no ene came, 

The next day we went to Bolgarh, a Khadi 
prodection centre of the A. I. S. A. The same peace 
of the grave. There were people, but no one had the 
courage t0 come and speak out to Gandhiji. The District 
Board bungalow we stayed in for a coupla of days was, 
we were told, procured on hire not without difficulty. 

At Banpur Sjt. Godavaris Misra had managéd to 
collect a little purse, at Bolgarh no purse could be 
thought of. But we had collections at both tke 
meetings and coppers were freely given. At Banpur 
the Kandhs —the aborigines —and the untouchables 
had brought a few gourds and brisjals as gifts for 
Gandhiji. They were auctioned. The comparative 
poverty of the area can be imagined from the fact that 
except two people who gave a rupee for a brinjal or a 
gourd the rest went for two to three annas each, 7. é, 
just their market price. 

A Peep into the Villages 

The two or three days’ enforced rest that Gardbiji 
had to take gave us an opportunity to go out into the 
villages of the district and to know the people more 
intimately. We saw three or four villages. These were 
not villages where one might see samples of those 
starving millions that Gandhiji has made his mission 
to plead for, One of these was a Brahman village,—not 
the Brahman Sdsqan, ag it is called, situated in beautiful 
spots, and beautifully medelled,—but just an ordinary 
village. The houses were ell low, built on mud platforms, 
with walls of wattle and mud, a number of small rooms, 
with scarcely a window, a little shed for the cows and 
bullocks, and usnally a square courtyard in the middle, 
and having’ a double roof, one of wottle and mnd and 
the other of thatch overit. Many of them were models 
of cleanliness and the walls beautifully pairted with 
designs and figures in white clay. Except in one house 
it was impossible to induce tho wcmen to come out of 
their purdah, theugh they were quite ready to welcome 
Shrimati Miraben and talk to her. The cattle, all under: 
sized, were the poorest specimens you can find in the 
country. Dr. Honter in his Orissa talks of ‘ cows 
giving four pounds of milk daily fetching about £ 1 
each,’ but the cows we faw were said to yield not more 
than half a pound daily! ‘Don’t you give them any 
grain or cottonseed ?” we inquired. ‘ Grain and cotton- 
seed! We do not get enough to fill our bellies,’ was 
the reply. This was said by a Brahman who owned 
about 20 acres of land, two pairs of bullocks and ten 
cows. ‘How much paddy do you have from an acre 
of land ?’ * Rs. 40 worth,’ he said. ‘ Soyou have Rs. 800 
worth of paddy in a good year?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And still 
you say you are starved for part of the year? Are 
you indebted ?’ ‘No.’ 


No wonder Dr. Hunter says, ‘The people are poor, 
and appear even poorer than they are.’ 

The other village was a spinning village. Every 
house had its charkha exhibited on the verandah, for 
Gandhiji was coming. The A. I. 8S. A. gives the 
women one pound and ahalf of cotton in exchange for 
a pound of yarn, half a pound of cotton being their wage. 
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See ee ee on aac ene nen e 
It is a gratifying thing tha rather than ccnvert their 
cotton-wage into money, they spin it and have it 
woven for their cloth, In fact every house — 
Musalman and Hindu — had its Khadi made ont of 
the yarn spun from the cotton they had earned for 
their wage. Cotton spinning was goirg on here even 
before the present revival, ard we wero tcld that there 
are in the villages about Bolgath about 5,000 wheels. 
The wheels were the old cnes, the spindles hardly 
straight, and slivers done from indifferently carded cctton. 
* Why do not you have better wheels, and better carding 
bows ?’ we inquired. The women, we were told, were 
averse to. a change in their old methods and appliarces. 
We went to a third village much bigger, with better 
houses, and a model of c'eanliness. It is under an Indian 
state. The village community with all the representatives 
of the village crafts seemed to be still intact, without 
the spinner unfortunately. We met an old weaver, about 
eighty years of age, sitting at his loom. ‘ Twenty five 
years ago, we were quite happy. The mill yarn has 
killed us,’ he said. ‘How much do you earn?’ we asked 
him. ‘Four annas a day.’ ‘And how much did you 
earn 25 years ago?’ ‘Ten annas a day.’ Not that the wage 
was higher then, but as he explained, bis cloth was 
always in demand, so much 80 that he could not cope 
with it, whereas today no one cared for the cloth he 
wove out of mill yarn, as there were quantities of 
foreign stoff coming. We met the cobblers. They 
were carrying hides in their carts to Cuttack fora 
contractor who had purchased the right of skinning 
all dead cattle in the state for Rs. 10,000. The cattle, 
as soon as they are dead, cease to belong to their 
owners! They may not cnt even an inch cf hide for 
their own use. The system, we were told, obtains in 
all the states in these parts. There was an opium 
shop in the village, selling 45 to 50 rupees worth of 
opium a day! ‘Where do you get the opinm frem?’ 
we asked. ‘From the Treasury,’ he said, but turned 
away reluctant to answer farther questions. The village 
accountant was equally reluctant or afraid to furnish 
any information, now that the news had gone abroad 
that we were ‘Gandhi’s men.’ A man who kindly 
invited us to go into his house whispered into the 
ears of one of us that the people had been strictly 
warned not to go to see Gandhi. The village chowkidar 
whom we atked if he knew anything about Gandhiji 
said, ‘ When big people know nothing about him, what 
can I know?’ So even in a big prespercu3 village 
like this there was mortal fear of the police, and every 
one seemed to dread the very mention of Gandhiji. 
The Disease 
Everywhere you find the ‘let sleeping dogs lie’ 
attitude, engendered by fear which is the main disease. 
No wonder the people earned the certificate of beirg 
‘a non-agitating people’ from Curzon, and ‘ law-abiding 
citizens, not complaining and not turbulent’ from 
another representative of the ruling race. There wag no 
more incontestable case than that cf the claim of the 
Uriyasto be unified under one administraticn, but while the 
Bengal partition could be annulled by an ‘agitating’ people, 
the ery of the ‘nou-agitating’ Uriya has. gone urheard. 
‘Gojarat,’ said Mr. Ardriews, ‘raired because of its own 
resourcefulnegs, and its army of workers, such an agitation 
that it drew the attention of the Government and the 
Whole country towards its calamity, and had over two 
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crores of rupees for flood relief. Orissa, where the 
distrecs is certainly not lers then third of Gojarat, 
has bad no more then a paltry four or five lakhe.’ 
Hopeless incapacity of the people to help themselves, 
utter lack of initiative, paucity cf workers — all the 
result of fear which itself is the result of the wholesale 
process of emasculation that has gore on urder & 
foreign system—is the disease of Orissa, a disease more 
devastating than flocd or famine. 

‘Pear,’ said Gandhiji at B Igarb, ‘is a worse disease 
than malaria or kala azar; these diceases kill the bcedy, 
fear kills the soul. A fear-stricken man can never know 
God, and one who knows Ged will never fear a mortal 
man. Shake yourselves free cf fear which threatens 
your very existence.’ The words uttered from an agonised 
heart were, I am afraid, lost in the air. Nothing could 
be achieved in a day or a couple of days with these 
people. ‘I should stay here not three days, or three 
months, but three years,’ said Gandhiji. 

Sakhigopal 

Sakhigopal is the home of Sjt. Gopabandhu Das, 
one of the seasoned workers of Utkal, who is carrying 
on relief operations through Khadi production in the 
surrounding villages of the Pari District. It is un- 
fortunate that we could not go to the villages, bat the 
Khaddar depot was there containing all the varieties 
of Khaddar produced in the area. There are thtee 
centres at present, the number of spinners baing 648, 
covering over 37 villages. The wages earned by these 
range from Rs, 1-15-0 to Rs. 5-11-3 a month. There 
are 29 weavers, the highest monthly wage earned by 
them being Rs. 19. The depot ‘has fold Rs. 11,668 
worth of Khadi during the year ending November 1927. 

A small parse was presented at the public meeting, 
aud also by the ladies who in their brief address 
requested Gandhiji to advise the people to realise the 
necessity of growing cotton. 

The Tragedy of Puri 

Pari which gives storied Orissa the proud name of 
‘Sarvapapaharah deshah’ (a country which washes away 
all sins), and where the Lord of the Universe resides 
to make the high and the low one according to the 
traditional belief, is a place where Gandhiji had decided 
not to go, a8 it today serves but to shame and sicken you, 
He had teen told that the temple doors were not open 
to the untouchables and he had sent Kakasaheb to go 
and see things for himself. And Kakasaheb went there 
only to find squalor ond dirt and to be told by the 
man in charge that he did not mird who went ip, 60 
long as he was not told that he was an untouchable ! 
A ca‘alogue of the temple that Kakasaheb had secured 
contained a list of paople atteched to the temple 
(the temple parasites if 1 may call them), and it 
includes ‘ professional prostitutes who dance before the 
Lord and serve Him’! 


But a friend, a member of the Pari Municipality, 
came with a pressing invitation to Gandhiji. He had 
succeeded in the teeth of very strong opposition in 
voting an address to Gandhiji, and it wonld be a 
tragedy, he said, if Gandhiji did not go. ‘Is there 
anything that I can get there for Khadi, never mind 
my other objections?’ asked Gandhiji. He gave the 
assurance, and so Gandhiji agreed to address a meeting 
in Puri. The time for the meeting was 4 o'clock; 
there were scarcely a dozen people there when we 
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went. ‘They are coming,’ we were told. And when 
they came half an hour or more hence, they came with 
flowers, but no purse. ‘Surely,’ said Gandhiji, ‘there are 
Bengalis and Marwadis here, Cin’ they give anything 
for the Poor of Orissa?’ There was hardly any response. 
Gandhiji had carried a beautifully woven asan (seat) 
and a bedsheet, presented to him by the Pari Famine 
Relief Workers at Sakhigopal, to be sold to the highest 
bidder, bat there was no bidder forthocming | 

It was cnly when we come to Balasore that a 
Marwadi gentleman paid the reserved price of Rs. 100 


for the asan. The Gojarati : 
; Jaratis and the M 
also a decent collection. arwadis made 


Well, Orissa looks to the other provinces of India 
not only for money, but for workers prepared to bury 
themselves in the midst of her people to teach them the 
lessons of fearlessness, self-help, and self-reliance. M.D. 


Nothing too Small 


A friend sends me for publication a charkha dialogue. 
I am not printing it as I have discovered no plot 
about the story, but I gladly publish the following 
instructive verses the writer has quoted and put into 
the mouth of a little girl telling her little brother that 
they should begin to work the charkha for the sake 
of the poor even though they were youngsters: 
“Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, ‘I’m such a tiny flower, 
‘I'd better not grow up:’ 
How many a weary traveller 
Would m’‘ss its fragrant smell ? 
How many a little child would grieve 
To lose it from the dell? 


Suppose the glistening dewdrop 
Upon the grass should say, 

‘What can a liltle dewdrop do? 
‘I'd better rojl away.’ 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 

Without a drop to moisten it, 
Weuld wither in the sun. 


Sappose the little breezes, 
Upon a summor’s day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 
The traveller on his way: 
Who wenld not miss the smallest 
And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake 
If they were talking so? 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do; 
Although it has so little strength 
And little wisdom too. 
It wants a loving spirit, 
Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 
For others by his love.” 

These beautiful verses apply equally to many of 
us growc-up people who talk no better than the little 
children in the imaginary story. We may not excuse 
ourselves from sacrificial spinning on the flimsy excuse 
that it is too little to be of use. Not for us thus to 
argue ourselves into laz'ness, ours is but to do our little 
best and leave to God to use it as He wills M.K.G. 


» 
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Khadi Collections in Ceylon 


[ We give below a consolidated list of Khadi collections 
in Ceylon duriog Gandhiji’s tour. Donors and contribu- 
tors are requested to scrutinise the list and draw 
atteation to discrepancies or omissions, if any, 10 
Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu. 

M. D.] 


Colombo: Sea Street Chettiars, Rs. 4,001.00; Sea 
Street Clerks, Rs. 2,335.50; Sea Street Cooks, Rs. 103.25; 
Indian Youths’ Savgba, Ry. 101.00; Vivekananda Society, 
Rs. 2,050.00; Nalanda Vidyalaya, Re. 400.00; Ananda 
College, BR. 400.86; Kaili Merchants, Rs. 205.00; 
Maruthuvakala Sangha, R:. 401.00; Howavitarana Weaving 
School, Ra, 330.50; Sindhi Merchants, Rs. 1,754.50; 
Ceylon Labour Union, Rs. 2,726.71; Nedar Sangham, 
Rs 201.00; Sea Street Lodge, Rs. 102.00; Zahiria 
College, Rs. 400.00; Tamil Ladies’ Union, Rs. 1,445.00; 
Sinhalese Ladies, Rs. 1,000.00; Young Men’s Hirdua 
Asscciatiop, Rs. 10100; Colombo Tamil Union, 
Ri. 1,251.50; Parsis, R3. 1,001.00; Vidya Vinoda Sabha, 
R3. 629.20; Reddiyar Mahajana Sangham, R». 3,001.0; 
Gandhi Sangam, Rs.765.00; Slave Island General, 
Rs. 1,101.00; Yourg Bharatars’ League, Rs. 110.11; 
Marava community, Rz. 351.00; Ceylon Indian Associa- 
tion, Rs, 1,801.00; Young Lanka League, Rs. 60.00; 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association, Rs. 615.45; Law 
College, Rs. 320.00; Malayalis, Rs. 260.00; Proprietors 
of Rice and Curry Shops, Rs. 1,250.00; Clerks of Rice 
and Curry Shops, Rs. 550.00; Ceylon National Congress, 
Rs. 600.00; General Reception, Colombo, Rs. 6,408.00; 
Auctions, Rs. 350.00. 

Sjt. Velliappa Nadar, Rs. 76.00; Sjt. Phillipiah, 
Rs. 50.00; Mrs. H. C. Abeywardne, Rs, 50.00; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Fernando, Rs. 500.00; Mrs. W. A. DeSilva, 
Rs. 500.00; Dr. A. T. Kuriyan, -R3. 15.00; Sjt. B. V. 
Bhimiah Chettiar, Rs. 50.00; Mr. Billimoria, Rs. 25.00; 
Mr. K. S. Narayana Aiyar, Rs. 25.00; Mr. A. E. DeSilva, 
R3. 200.00; Mr. H. W. Periera, Rs. 100.00; Mr. Velayu- 
tham Pillai, R:. 51.00; Miss Bandaranayake and others, 
Rs. 110.00; other miscelianeous collections, Rs. 365.85; 
Farther collections general, Rs. 285.00; Total, Colombo, 
Rs. 40,195.43. 


Kurunagala: Chettiars 23. 1,021.00; General, 
Rs. 1,500.00; Pattalam and Kalpitiya Olerks, Rs. 35.00; 
Kandigama and Hellipola, Rs. 112.00. 


Negombo; Rs. 1,812.00; Kochukadawn, Rs. 432.00; 
Paligoda National League, Ra. 30.72. 


Chilaw; RB’. 1,530.82; Nainamadama, Re. 128.06. 


Matale: Maruthuwakula Sangham, Rs. 655.00; 
Buddhist School, R:. 25.00; General, Ry. 1,093.20; 
Mr. Ponriah, Rs. 150.00; School foundation, Rs. 261.41; 
Total, Re. 1,574.61. 


Kandy: Dbarmaraja College, Rs. 111.00; Shri Rahula 
School ete., Rs. 91.00; General, Rs. 4,500.00; Indian 
Yonths’ Sangham, R:. 71.16; Maruthuwakula Sangham, 
Ri. 141.00; Indian Asscciation, R+. 1,187.50; Mr. P. 8, 
Devadasu Pillai, Rs. 10.00; Miscellaneous, Re. 38.50; 
Total (Kandy ) Rs. 6,150.16. 

Pandarawela, Rs. 601.63; 
Hapniala, Rs. 351.50. 

Badulla: General, Rs. 4,000.00; Lunugala, Y. M.C, A,, 


Rs. 215.00; Meeting collections, R', 289.37; Miscellaneous, 
Rs, 35.60; Total, Rs, 4,539.97, 


Diyatalawa, Rs. 1038.00; 
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Dikoya, Rs. 135.00; Talawakale, Rs, 315.00; Nanuwaya, 
Ry. 150.00; Wellimada, Rs. 215.25; Dikavela, Rs. 500.00 

Nuwara Eliya: General, Rs. 4,097.15; Meeting 
collections, Rs. 555.31; Total Rs. 4,652.46, 


Hatton: Carfax Labourers etc., Rs. 100.00; Castlereagh 
Labourers, Rs. 135,00; Kanganis’ Association general 
purse, Rs, 2,500.00: Bazaat, Rs. 558,00; Miscellaneous, 
Rs. 210.00; Total Rs, 3,503.00. 

Prigatana, Rs. 194.20; Wattavela Rs. 280.50. 

Nawalapitiya: General, Rs, 1,322.39}; Y.M. M.A., 
Re, 39.61; Miscellaneous, Rs. 77.90; Total Rs. 1,489,904. 

Kadugancholai, Rs. 45.00. 

Gampola: General, Rs. 175.00; School, Rs. 51.00; 
Cooks, Re. 41.00; Maruthnvakula Sangam, Rs. 41 00; 
R. Letchmanan Chettiar, Rs. 250.00; Miscellaneous, 
Rs. 16.34; Total Rs, 2,149.34. 

Tekkala Mahajana Sabhe, Rs, 364.00; Kadegannawa, 
Rs. 864,14. 

Kegala : General, Rs. 762.40; Auction, Rs. 30.00, 
Meeting collections, Rs. 110.17; Total Rs. 902.57. 

Attanagalla, Ke. 210.00; Miscellaneous from Kandy 
to Colombo, Rs. 162.685. 

Ambalangoida : Tamils, Rs. 265.85 ; Miscellaneous, 
Rs. 14.73 ; Total Rs. 280.58. 

Balpitiva, Rs. 50.00; Dadunduwa, Rs. 55.65; Tirangama, 
Rs. 129.21; Telawala School, Rs. 11.30. 

Moratuwa, Rs. 588.90; Kalatura, Re. 1,695 85; 
Horanna, Rs. 472.93; Panadura, Rs. 1810.00. 

Galle: Udugama Kanganis, Rs. 200.00; Tamilians, 
Rs, 58.00; Mahajana Sabha, Rs. 180.45;  Chettiars, 
Rs. 501.00; Kanakopillais, R3. 351.00; Dramatic perfor- 
mance, Rs. 200.00; Mahinda College, Rs. 465.00; Auction, 
Rs. 20.00; Misccellanous, Rs. 16.00; Farther collect?ons 
gereral. Rs. 49.10; Total Rs. 2,040.55. 


_ Matara: General, Rs. 859.45; Chauffeurs’ Union, 
Rs. 100.00; School children, Rs. 100.00; Maruthuwakula 
Sangam, Rs. 60.45; Miscellaneous, Rs. 30.00; Individual 
gifts: Mrs. Prasad, Rs. 50.00; Mr. N. Gurasekara, 
Rs. 50.00; Mr. J. B. Cardozo, Rs 25.00; Mr. Sundaram 
Pillai, Rs. 25.00; Hon. Mr. Abeyasekhara, Rs. 500.00; 
Total Rs. 1,839.90. 

Godagama, Rs. 150.00; Akmimana, Res. 250.00; 
Ambalawatta, Re. 21.60; London Ceylonese Students by 
T. M. O., Ra. 53.00; another by M. O. Rs. 6.00; Gane- 
sOulla, Rs, 200.54. 


Tricomalee, Rs. 392.00; Auction, Rs. 10.00; Total 
Rs. 402.00. 
Palai, Re. 20.51; Nathandiya Estate, Rs. 45.50, 


Total for mofussil exclading Colombo and Jaffna: 
8. 46 529.54. 


Jaffna : General, Re. 1,957.10; Depressed Classes 
Service League, Rs. 180.00; Village Committees, 
Rs. 709.75; Meeting Collections, Rs. 82.49; Parameshwara 
College, Rs, 536.60; Manipari Hinda College, Rs,501.00; 
Malayan subscribers through Hindu Organ, Ra. 852.50; 
Chonnakam Rs, 651.46; Auction, Rs. 25.00, 

Hindu College, Rs. 707.00; Kandarodai School, 
Rs. 223.59; Indians in Jaffna, Rs. 1,301 25; Vishvakarma 
Co-operative Society, Re. 115.45; Chuppakam depressed 
class school foundation, Rs. 10.00; Indians’ meeting, 
Mts. 47.06; Auurdhapura individual, Rs, 30.00; Chavala- 
cheri, Re. 213 50; Koppai, Rs. 144.00; Tondamanaro, 
Rs, 400.00; Viyamagatunur temple, “Rs. 90.81. 

Valvettiturai, Res. 470.25; Auction Re. 6.00. 
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Pt. Pedro, Rs. 1,014.49; Through Secretary, Jeftaa 
Urban Council, Re. 52.42; Chivatern, Rs. 259.57; Jaffna 
labourers, Rs. 594,98; Meeting, Rs. 48.954; Chemma 
Street, Rs. 107.00; St. John’s College, Rs. 258.80; 
Central College, Rs. 276.00; Ramanathan Girls’ College, 
Rs. 1,111.08; Malakan English School, Rs, 101.00; 
Tellipalai, Rs. 617.20; Chulipuram and Chenkensi, 
Rs. 309.00; Victoria College, Rs. 280.00; Sithankaral 
School, Rs. 105.00; Vaddukkodai, Rs. 35 00; Jaffna 
College, Rs. 600.00; Karainagar, Rs. 538.40; Jaffoa 
Railway Station collections and through Lady Ramana- 
than, Re. 129.60; Morlay and Kolapuram, Rs. 280.40; 
Islands Kayts, Rs. 650.03; Pandateruvar English School, 
Re. 31.32; Hospital matron and nurses, Re. 10.00; 
Vayuniya, Rv. 125.00; Madavadri, Res. 106.75; Auction 
Ra. 1,147.00; Misceilaneous, Rs. 297.25; Total Jafina 
collections, Rs. 18,291.055. 

Grand Total 
Less deficit in value of 


Re. 1,05,016.02} 


sovereigns (54) at 7 cents 3.78 
Bad coins : 12.123 
Net Total 1,05,000.12 
=Rs. 1,05,C0-2-0 

Re. A. P. 


Deposited in the Bank (M.C.U.B.) 1,04,487 6 4 


Cash on hand 148 9 65 
Cheques awaiting realisation 

having been returned 

as irregular 864 3 3 


———— — 


Total 1,05,000 2° 0 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXxXI 


Fasting 

time when I gave up milk and 
cereals and started on the experiment of a fruit diet, 
I commenced fasting as a means of self-restraint. In 
this Mr. Kallenbach also joined me, I had been used 
to fasting now and again, but for purely health reasons. 
That fasting weg recessary for self-restraint I learnt 
from a friend. Having been born in a Vaishnav family 
and of a mother who was given to keeping all sorts 
of hard vows, I had observed, while in India, the 
Ekadashi * ard cther fasts, but in doing so I had 
merely copied my mother and sought to please the 
parents. At that time I did not understand nor did 
I believe in the efficacy of fasting. But seeing that 
the friend I have mentioned was observing it with 
benefit ard with tke hope cf Supporting the brahma- 
charya vcw, I followed his examplo and began keeping 
the Ekadashi fast. As a rule Hindus allow themselves 
milk and fruit cn a day of fast, but that fast I had 
been keeping daily. So now I began ccmplete fasting, 
allowing myself only water, 

When I started on this experiment, the Hindu 
month of Shravan and the Islam month of Ramzan 
happened to coinude. The Gandhis used to cbserve 
not only the Vaishnay but also the Shaivite vows, an 
visited tke Vaishnav as also the Shaiyite temples. 
Some of the mombers of the family used, to observe 
fradosh t in the whole of the month of Shravan. I 
also decided to do likewise. 

These important experiments were undertaken while 
we were at the Tolstoy Farm, where Mr. Kallanbach 
and I were staying with a few Satyagrahi families, 
incleding ycungsters and children. For these last we 
kad aschocl. Amorg them were four or five Musalmans. 
I always helped and ercouraged them in keeping all 
their religious observances. I took care to see that they 
offered their daily namaz. There were Christians and 
Parsi yourgsters too, whom I considered it my duty to 
encourage to follow their respective religious observances. 
Daring this month therefore I persuaded the Musalman 
youngsters to cbserve the ramzan fast. I had of 
course decided to cbserve pradosh, but I now asked 
the Hindu, Parsi and Christian youngsters to join me. 
I explained to them that it’ was always a good thing 
to participate with others in any matter of ecelf-denial. 
Many of the Farm irmates welcomed my proposal. 
The Hindu and the Parsi youngsters did not copy 
the Musalman ones in every detail; it was not 
necessary. The Musalmen youngsters had to wait for 
their breakfast until sunset, whereas the others did not 
do 80, and were thus able to prepare delicacies for the 
Musalman frierds and rerve them. Nor had the Hindu 
and other youngsters to keep the Mosalmans company 
when they had their last meal before sunrise next 
morning, and of course all except the Musalmans 
allowed themselves water. 

The result of these experiments was that all were 
convinced of the value of fasting and partial fasting, 


Just abont the 


* The eleventh day of the bright and dark halves of a' Hindu 
gmonth. 
+ Fasting until evening. 


and a splendid esprit de corps grew up among them. 
We were all vegetarians on the Tolstoy Farm, thanks, 
I must gratefully confess, to the readiness of all to 
respect my feelings. The Musaiman youngsiers, I dare 
Say, must have missed their meat during ramzan, but 
none of them ever let mo know that they did so. 
They delighted in and relished the vegetarian diet, 
and the Hindu youngsters often prepared vegetarian 
delicacies for them, in keeping with the simplicity 
the Farm, 

I have purpesely digressed in the midst of this 
chapter on fasting, as I could not have given these 
pleasant reminiscences anywhere else, and I have 
indirectly described a characteristic of mine, namely 
that 1 have always loved to have my coworkers with 
me in anythirg that has appealed to me as being good. 
They were quite new to fasting and partial fasting, but 
thanks to the pradosh and ramzan fasts, it was easy 
for me to interest them in fasting as a means of 
self-restraint. 

Thus an atmosphere of  self-restraint naturally 
Sprang up on the Farm. All the Farm inmates now 
began to join us in keeping partial and complete fasts, 
which I am gure was all to the good. I cannot 
definitely say how far this self-denial touched their 
hearts and helped them in their strivizgs to conquer 
the flesh. For my part, however, I am convinced 
that I greatly benefited by it both physically and 
morally. But I know that it does not necesfarily 
follow that fastiog and similar other disciplines would 
have the same effect for all. Fasting can help to 
curb enimal passion, only if it is undertaken with a 
view to self-restraint. Some of my friends have actually 
found their animal passion and palate stimulated as an 
after-effect of iasts. That is to say, fasting is fatile 
unless it is accompanied by an incessant longing for 
self-restraint. It is a mistake to think that mere 
physical fasting can by itself effect self-restraint. The 
famous verse from the second chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita is worth noting in this connection: 

‘For a man who is fasting his senses outwardly, 
the sense-objecis dicappear, leaving the yearning behind; 
but when he has seen the Highest, even the yearning 
disappears. ’ 

Fasting and similar discipline is therefore one of 
the means to the end cf self-restraint, but it is not all, 
and if physical festing, is not accompanied by mental 
fasting, it is bound to end in hypccrisy and consequent 
disaster. (Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The tory of My Exberiments with . 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octayo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus C-12-0 for pecking snd postage. Rs. G6—S—O 
by V.P.P. Price for foreign countries 10s. or <3 post free. 

Readers are farticularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 
aha can also be had in Bombay from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 
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Te aA ee ee Number of Number of 
A.J. S. A. Reports Pails 8 ihencie roomie 
Khadi Work in Tamil Nad A.1.8. A. Tiruppur 4,900 590 
a Velaikoil 1,462 31 
sshanaaed e Padiyur 1,150 35 
Preliminary »  Koilpalayam 1,098 40 
The year has been one of progrese all round though Fe Uttnkuli 912 41 
not so fast ag anticipated. There are now 67 Khadi - Erede 643 41 
organisations in Tamil Nad as against 64 last year. as Kallakuruchi 750 de 
Bat of these 33 are run directly by the A.1.S. A. as r Seyur 501 47 
against 25 last year. Six productioa and two sale A Avanasi 418 84 
centres have been opened during the year. Of the 4s Mathupet 400 19 
organisations under private management, the Gandhi Fe Puliamkuruchi 356 7, 
Ashram, ‘Tiruchengodu, and the Konga Company < Puliampetti 184 3 
have increased the extent of their activities. = Mannarknudi 31 9 
: is Gopichettypalayam 24 23 
Production 
Figures for production this year compare very Total 12,829 1,082 
favourably with those of the Jast two years. There Private organieations 
has been an appreciable increase of production in the Gandhi Ashram, Padupalayam 1,772 123 
Tirnppar area due mainly to the A.I.S. A. Vastralayas Rajapalayam Centre 1,243 92 
at Tirappar and in the neighbouring village centres. Gandhi Khaddar Alayam 700 70 
Fairly full advantage has been taken of the rpinnirg , T. A. Marugesa Mudaliar 900 85 
and weaving facilities available in the centres of Avanasi, Anangur 479 23 
Utiukuli, Padiyor, Poliampatti, and Vellakoil. It would Tisayanyalai 220 25 
be possible to produce still larger quantities of Khadi Kallakunichi 200 28 
from these very centres and increasing efforts are being 
made to secure the fullest advantage of the fecilities Total 5,514 1,608 
available. Of the private organisations, both the Gandhi Grand Tota! 18,343 1,608 


Ashram, 'firnchengodu and ihe Kongu Company have 
shown an increase of work. The production of ihe 
Gandhi Ashram for the year smounted to Rs. 1,27,161, 
while that of the Kongu Company was Rupees 1,56,702. 


Quantity of Khadi Produced 


Year A-1.S. A. Aided & Private Total 
1923-1924 2,90,148 1,82,216 4,72,364 
1924-1925 3,96,962 3,C8,826 7,05,788 
1925-1926 302,967 5,80,313 8,83,221 
1926-1927 3:72,826 7,24,201 10,97,027 

If we only compare figures of the A.1.S.A. 


production from April to September 1926, which saw 
the low water-mark of Khadi preducticn at Tiroppor 
through the agency of the A. 1.S.A., with that cf the 
similar period for 1927, it will eneble us to find ont 
the measure of increased work that has been turned 
out. In April 1926 the production of the A.I.S. A. 
agencies was Ks. 18,011, and showed only slight rises 
right up to September reaching the maximum in 
August which was Rs. 22,479. Figures for this year 
for the corresponding months show that the producticn 
has more than donbled. Figures from April show a 
rise from Rs, 22,538 to Rs. 54,132 in September. This 
is due to the working up of a number of yarn feeders 
for the Tiruppur Vastralaya and also increased effort to 
produce more Khadi in the village centres of Avanasi, 
Paliampatti, and Uttokuli by utilising local weaving 
facilities. The Konga Compsny and the Gandhi Ashram 
have also increased production by opening up new 
branches. ; 


An idea of the number of spinners and weavers 
maintained is given from the figures below in so far 
as they are available. It has not been possible to 
get full and accurate information from some of the 
private Tirappur organisations, 


Figures in some cases have had necessarily to be 
approximations because a spinners’ register is not easily 
kept in centres where yarn is offered for sale in open 
market. 


Khadi production has been an effective aid as 
furnishing a supplementary occupation to the poverty- 
stricken pecple of the Coimbatore and Salem districts, 
ecpecially during a pericd which has been one of trying 
femine conditions. The report just issued frem the 
Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu gives an idea of the 
actual relief afforded by that institution to its 
constituents. During 2} years of the work of the 
Ashram it has distributed over Rs. 1,22,929 as weges 
to its spinners, weavers avd washermen. [It has been 
found on an average that the spinners’ earnings vary 
between 2 and 3 rupees a month in that area. The 
A. I. 5. A. Vastralayas in Tamil Nad have distributed 
during the year under report Rs. 63,439, as spinning 
charges, Re. 90,584 as weaving charges and Rs.5,478 as 
wages for washermen. The spinning charges cover 
only a portion of the actual relief afforded to spinners 
through the A. I. S. A. Vastralayas. As some of the 
yarn and cloth in the Tiruppur area is produced through 
agents working for the Vastralaya it has not been 
possible to include the wages paid to such spinners and 
weavers aS are working under agents directly. But a 
rough idea may be gathered from the volume of such 
work turned cut. It may ke safely said that out of 
the 10 lakhs and more Khadi production which has 
been reached this year, more than 6 lakhs has 
reached the hands of the poorest villagers in distressed 
areas. 

Prices and Quality 

During the year, Tiruppur prices have had to be 

changed twice, both due to the fluctuations in the 
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price Of cotton. The result is 
Obtained bef re the year are row roling the market. 
Alongside of the quantitative increase in production, 
there has also been a noticaable improvement in quality. 
All the producing organisations are keeping pace with 
the A. J. S. A. branches in this matter. The value 
of Khad of higher connts produced this year in Tamil 
Nad represents Rs. 72,436 ag against Rs. 54 661 last 
‘Year. 


that the prices which 


Sales 

It is gratifying to see that the demand for Khadi 
has been steadily increasing in Tamil Nad ard as a 
result Khadi rales have shewn appreciable progress thin 
yeat. The new branch depots «fthe A.I.S.A. started 
towards the close of the previous year came to work 
in full swing and the results obtained have been 
Satisfactory. Enoouraged by the success of the 
A. I.8. A. depots, some of the private producers, notably 
Kongu Company and Shankarappa Chettiar, opened 
retail sele depots in Madras City and in Negpatam 
respectively. 


The sale figures are as follows: 


Year Sale in Rupces 
1924-1925 7,37,356 
1925-1926 8,77,629 
1926-1927 10,73,021 


Farther analysed the sales wiil be as follows: 


Retail sales of the A. I. S. A. Depots 4,15,559 
a of private organisations 1,29,586 
Sales to uncertified merchants in Tamilnad 1,13,506 
Sales to other provinces 3,79,535 
Sales to overseas merchants 34,835 
Grand total of sales 16,73,02} 


Over 60 % of the total sales in Tamil Nad repre- 
Sents the sale inside the proviace as against less than 40 of 
exported cutside, either overseas or to other provinces 
in India. Sales in the A. I. S. A. Depots in Tamil 
Nad are showing increasing progress. 


Every effort is beiog made to keep the branches 
fully stocked with a view to secure the maximum sales 
possible. The total amount of Khadi hawked by local 
hawkers attached to the various branches exceeds 
Rs. 64,000 worth this year as against Rs, 50,800 last year. 
The A. I. S. A. Department has began to operate a 
Dodge Motor Khadi sales van with a view to reach the 
vast numbers of consumers in tha villages and in Taluk 
towns where Khadi is not easily available. In the city 
of Madras some institutions have been organised on the 
chit system for the sale of Khadi. We may mention 
only one instance out of many, the Gandhi Club, 
Peramballur. It consists mostly of labourers, more 
than 200 of whom have combined into a chit paying 
as. 8 per head per month. They cast lots every month 
and to 20 persons every month Rs. 5/— worth of 
Khadi is secured. At the end of 10 months 
all the 200 members will have purchased Rs. 5/- worth 
of Khadi. This institation was also responsible for 
Presenting a small purse of Rs. 100 to Gandhiji daring 
his visit to Madras. It wonld be useful to try an 
extension of this method of purchase, if it were possible 
at, all, in smaller towns in tho presidency. 
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South India Khadi Exhibition 


Advantage was takea of Gandhiji’s presence in 
Bangalore to organise a South Iadia Khadi Exhibition 
and conference. An important feature of the Exhibition 
wes the attempt to make people realise the importance 
of spinning and the place of Khadi in national economy 
thorough demonstrations made by the spioners themselves 
who were brought from varions parts of South India 
to exhibit their art. Interesting charts and pictures 
were also exhibited with a visw to keep poople in touch 
with the extent of the progress achieved in Khadi 
propaganda. The A.I.8.A. Technical Department helped 
Eubstantially by demonstrating the ose of the latest 
implements ineinding rew model charkhas, testing 
machines and count quadrants. A collection of historic 
and self-spun exhibits was also secured showing the 
possibilities of spinning srd the production of fine 
Khadi, 


Collections for the Khadi Fund 


Gandhiji was to have meade a teur of Tamil 
Nad early in the year. But due to the break-down of 
his health it had to be postponed for several months till 
finally it came off in Augnst and was continued till the 
end of Octobar. It was not possible to cover all places 
in Tamil Nad and Kerala. Yet the collections for the 
Khadi furd in both these provinces resched a total 
of about R3. 1,63,000. 


Spinning in Schools and in other Institutions 


It has not been possible to keep in touch with the 
various municipalities and the Taluk Board schools where 
spinning had been introduced. In most places the 
work is of very meagre cheracter, dus chiefly to the 
want of trained workers, Here and there a school 
has been fairly well organised in this direction, like 
the Kulasekarapatnam school. Cloth mede out of 
the yarn spun in this school was presented to 
Gandhiji at Tinnevelly. The pupils of the institution 
all use taklis and the resnlts heve been go far 
satisfactory. It should be remembered that without 
the knowledge of carding among the staff who undertake 
the responsibility to keep spinning going in schocls, the 
activity is boand to suffer. Carding must be taught to 
some at least of the members of the staff in schoois 
where spinning is sought to be introduced, If only 
local boards and municipalities will get some trained 
Khadi workers who can teach both carding and 
spinning, the work will make appreciable progress io 
their institutious. 


The Madras Corporation, the Madura Municipal 
Council and other similar local bodies have helped 
Khadi by taking it for uniforms and other purposes. 
The Madras Corporation has recently taken Rs. 3,000 
worth of Khadi for The Beggars’ Home and other 
purposes. The A. I. S. A. will try to make all efforis 
to meet the demands that may bs made hereafter by 
municipal bodies in the province. We have to repeat 
the statement made last year that municipal institutions 
which have made up their minds to take to Khaat 
should not call for tenders bunt should place orders 
exclusively either with the A. S. A,, or its certified 
organisations in order not to be defrauded by those 
trading in spurious Khadi. 


Khadi Work in Bihar 
1926-87 

This report covers the period from October 1, 1926 
«0 September 30th 1927. The year opened with a 
large stock of Khadi in our stores which had reduced 
the liquid capital in our band ard necessitated the 
curtailment cf production, The first problem therefore 
was to clear the accumulation of the stcck. We were 
faced with another problem ard that was to pay out a 
part of our liquid capital in ronping the newly acquired 
prcducticn centre of Gandhi Kutir. The year has 
therefore been rot one of expansion 80 much as of 
consolidation. 

Gardhiji visited in Jonvary this year such parts 
of the province as he could not cover in his tour 
during the year 1925. The collections made for the 
Das Memorial Ford in his tcur amounted to Rs. 40,685. 
In the 1925 tour Rs. 36,651 hed been collected, so 
that altogether the collections smourted to Re. 77,336. 
The tour was remarkable also for the general sympathy 
for and interest in the Khadi movement that it created 
amorg classes which had kept themselves more Or less 
aloof from it, Ali classes of people,—Zamindars, educated 
middle claseer, businessmen end the peasantry, — 
joined in making the tcur a success. Gandhiji used 
not only 10 address the large gatherings that ured to 
asecmble on the utility of Khedi and the desirability 
of removirg untonchability ard other cognate subjects 
but also to hawk Khadi in tke public meetings. Needlers 
to ray that the demand of Khadi suddenly went up, 
and not oply was the accumulation of stock with 
which ihe year bad opened cleared but several of our 
depots have maintained since then a very much 
increased sale. 


During ihe first month of the year we had to 
curtail our prcduction for want of liquid capital. We 
hed pot calcvlated that the cflects of this temporary 
set-back would be as prolonged in their operation as 
they csme to be. We experienced difficulties in restart- 
ing the chaikha which had been stopped on acccunt 
of orr irability io take the yarn; and tbis difficulty 
was aggravated to a certain extent as a result of the 
Hirdt-Mushm jiots which had taken place in the 
previous year in the district of Da:bhanga in the area 
where our largest production centres are situated and 
where we got the bulk of our yarn. 


The figures for the province as a whole did not come 
up to our expectations, and although as compared with 
the previous year the production under the auspices of 
the A. I. S. A. brazch in the province showed a small 
increase from Rs. 1,47,803 to Rs. 1,58,011 in money 
value, there was a considerable decrease if the figures 
for the Gandhi Knuitir are also taken into account. 
When we saw the output of yarn very much diminished 
we tried to restimulate it by megic lantern propsganda 
in villages, and we are glad to say the results by the 
time the year closed were satisfectory. Turning to cur 
sales, it is a matter for gratification that in the year 
under report we were sbie not only to clear the 
accumulated stock of the previous year and consume 
ail Our provincial predvction but bad also to import 
from the Gandhi Ashrem at Benares, ard the Rajputana 
Brerch of the All-India Spinners’ Asecciation, Khadi 
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of the value of Rs. 23,839. The total sale from our 
bhandars in the year amounted to Rs. 2,283,934. It is 
one of the difficulties in the way of the spread of Khadi 
that while there may be a large stock lying in our 
depots which are necessarily mostly in the towns, there 
may be lovers of Khadi who on account of the distance 
from the depots are not able to get it. This difficulty 
can be met by holding periodical exhibitions in different 
places and hawking. The former was tried last year 
and to a smaller extent this year and was found very 
successfal. Hawking is being introduced and during 
the year we sold Khadi worth Rs. 5,273 through 
hawkers in villages and some towns. 


At the beginning of the year we reduced our prices 
generally by 10 per cent. Since then the price of 
cotton has gone up and we are still pulling through 
though apparently the prices are a bit higher owing +0 
larger number of threadg in the warp ard the weft. It 
may however become necessary in the course of the 
current year to put up the prices, if the cotton market 
continues to be as high as it has been for some months 


past. 


Under the direction of the A. J. S. A. an effort has been 
made in the course of the year to obtain accurate 
figures regarding the number cf carders, spinners and 
weavers employed by us. The difiiculty of obtaining 
accurate figures is great inasmuch as within this 
province also there are various systems for purchasing 
yarn. In some places cotton has to be supplied by our 
depot to the spinners, ¢. g., in most of the centres in 
the Darbhanga district. At these centres the spinners 
bring yarn which is exchanged for cotton by the depot. 
The great bulk of our yarn of medium counts—between 
8 and 15—is obtained in this way by exchange. Yarn 
of higher counts is purchased for cash at prices varying 
between Rs. 1/12 and 3/8 according to its quality. For 
kokti fine yarn higher prices, rising at times to Rs. 14 
per seer, are paid. At other centres yarn is purchased 
for cash. ‘This is the case for most of the centres 
outside the Darbhenga district. In some of these places 
no cotton is supplied by us and the spinners use their - 
own cotton. At other places egain yarn is purchased 
in village markets where spinners bring the production 
of their Jabour ard sell them to weavers. It has been 
possible to Obtain more or less accurate figures of 
spinners from centres where spinners come to our 
depots and supply yarn either for exchange or for 
money; but it has not been possible to get any figures 
which may be considered reliable of spinners who sell 
their yarn in market. As regards carders the figures. 
are these of one centre only, as in most of the other 
centres we do not engage carders at all, most of 
the carding being done by the spinners themselves. 
The number of weavers is accurate. 


Total Average Maximum 

Number earnings earnings (p.m.) earnings 

Carders 19 Rs. 277 2-14-6 12—0-0 
Spinners 14,944 ,, 41,664 0-3-73 6-4-0 
Weavers 540 ~——,, 45,498 3-7-1 46-14-0 


(To be concluded ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. EB. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXXII 


As Schoolmasier 

The reader will, I hope, bear in mind the fact that 
I am, in these chapters, describing things not mentioned, 
or only cursorily mentioned, in the History of Satyagraha 
in South Africa. If be does go, he will easily be able 
t6 see the connection between the recent chapters. 

As the Farm grew, it was found necessary to make 
s0me provision for the education cf its boys and 
girls. There were, amorg these, Hindu, Musalman, 
Parsi ard Christian boys and some Hindu girls. It 
was not possible, and I did not think it necessary, to 
engage special teachers for them. It was not possible, 
for qnalified Indian teachers were scarce, and even 
when available, none would be ready to go to a place 
21 miles distant from Durban on a small salary. Also 
we were certainly not overflowing with money. And 
I did not think it necessary to import teachers from 
Outside the Farm. I did not believe in the existing 
system of education, end I had a mind to find out by 
experience and experiment the true system. Oaly this 
much I knew, that, under ideal conditions, true edu- 
cation could be imparted only by the parents, and that 
then there should be the minimum of outside help, 
that Tolstoy Farm was a family, in which I occupied 
the place of the father, and that I should £0 far as 
possible shoulder the responsibility for the training of 
the young. 


The conception was no doubt not without its flaws. 
All the young people had not been with me since their 
childhood, they had been bvought up in different 
conditiors and environments, and they did not belong 
to the same religion. How could J do fall justice to 
the young people, thus circumstanced, even if I assumed 
the place of paterfamilias ? 


But I had always given the first place to the 
culture of the heart or the building of character, and 
as I felt confident that moral training could be given 
to all alike, no matter how different their ages and 
their upbringing, I decided to live amongst them all 
the twenty four hours of the day as their father. I 
regarded character building as the proper foundation 
for their education, and if tho foundation was firmly 
laid, I was sure that the children could learn sil 


the other things themselves or with the assistance 
of friends. 


Bui as I fully appreciated the necessity of a 
literary training in addition, I started some classes 
with the help of Messrs. Kallenbach and Pragji Desai. 
Nor did I underrate the building up of the bedy. 
This they got in the course of their daily routine, 
For there were no servants on the Farm, and all the 
work from ccoking down to the scavenging was done 
by the inmates. There were plenty of fruit trees. to be 
looked after, and enough gardening to be dene as well. 
Mr. Kallenbach was fond of gardening and had gained 
seme experience of this work in one of the Governmental 
model gardens. Jt was obligatory on all, young and 
old, who were not engaged in the kitchen, to give 
some time to gardenirg. The children had the lion’s 
share of this work, which included digging pits, fellirg 
timber and lifting loads. This gave them ample exercise. 
They took delight in this work, and so they did not 
generally need any other exercise or games. Of course 
some of them, and sometimes all cf them, malingered 
atd shirked. Sometimes I connived at their pranks, 
and often I was strict with them. I daresay they did 
not like the strictness but I do not recollect their 
having resisted it. Whenever I was strict, I would, by 
argument, convince them that it wes not right to play 
with one’s work. The conviction would however be 
short-lived, the next moment they would again leave 
their work and go to play. All the same we got along. 
Anyway they built up fine physiques. There was ccarcely 
any illness on the Farm, though it must be said that 
gocd sir and water and regular hours of food were 
not a little responsible for this. 


In this connection I would also say a word about 
vocational training. It was my intention to teach every 
one of the youvgsters some usefal manual vocation. 
For this purpose Mr. Kallenbach went to a Trappist 
monastery ard returned having learnt shoe-making. 
From him I learnt it, and taught the art to such as 
were ready to take it up. Mr.Kallenbach had some 
experience of carpentry, and there was another inmate 
who knew it, so we had a small class in carpentry. 
Ccoking almost all the youngsters knew, 
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All this was new for them. They had never even 
dreamt that they would have to learn these things 
some day. For generally the only training that Indian 
children received in South Africa was in the three Rs. 
On the Tolstoy Farm we had mede it a rule that the 
youngsters should not be asked to do what the teachers 
did not do, and therefore when they were asked to do 
any work, there was always a teacher co-operating and 
actually working with thom, Hence whatever the 
youngsters learnt, they learnt cheerfully. 

Of character building and literary training Jater. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Khadi Work in Bihar 


( Concluded from the last issue ) 


The revival of Khadi provides occupation for a 
number of workers engaged in subsidiary industries, 
e.g., washermen, dyers and printers. In tailoring work 
as well as in work such as hemistitching (for 
handkerchief, table cloth) there is a vast scops of 
providing work to poor and destitute widows of the 
middle classes who really starve without work. We 
began the work in the year under report, and at least 
% such widowed sisters were benefited by our works. 


Number Total earnings 
Embroiderer 1 Rs. 442-9-0 
Washermen 29 » 9,9384—0-0 
Dyers 5 » 9,373-0-0 
Printers 16 » 7,057-0-0 
Professional tailors 12 » 1,252-0-0 
Widowed sisters 7 = 106-5-0 


It may be mentiored here that we get all our dyeing 
done in our own workshop which we have started on 
a very modest scale. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that it is self-supporting. 


The number of workers engaged in supervision and 
organisation is 87. The total amount of salaries paid 
to all the workers in production, in retail sale shops, 
in the central office and in the inspection department 
amounted to Rs. 22,775 which works out at an average 
of Rs. 21-12-0 per month per worker. It may thus be 
noted that the overhead charges came to 5:9% on the 
work turned ont, viz., Rs.1,58,011 production and 
Rs. 2,23,933 sales (retail ), 


An interesting effort has been made to improve the 
quality of yarn. We appointed a trained worker with 
some assistants to devote themselves entirely to this 
work. The method adopted was payment of higher 
prices for better quality of yarn, personal attention 
paid to individual spinners and their charkhas and 
encouragement to spinners to spin better yarp. He found 
ag a result of the experiment that spinners who spun 


10 to 12 counts began to spin 20 to 24 counts in two 
months’ time. 


Similarly in the case of weaving some improvement 
has been made in the texture by more intensive 
inspection avd insistence on an increased nomber of threads 
being used in the warp and woof. But the greatest 


improvement has been effected in our dyeing and 
prioting. 


In the previous year we used to pnrchase cotton to a 
small extent at Maharajganjin the district of Saran and 
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Dalsigsari in the district of Darbhanga and the bulk of 
it at the Cawnpore market. In the year uuder report 
we have made an attempt to put onrselves in touch 
with the cotton growers themselves. We sent round some 
workers to the villages to purchase cotten from the 
cultivators in the district of Darbhanga and Saran and 
to distribute seeds in the district of Bhagalpore 
adjoining the Santal parganas. It bas been altogether 
a new experiment and we purchased cotion worth 
Rs. $1,142 in this way. Our short experience has 
revealed that direct contact with the cultivator will 
enable us not only to purchase cotton somewhat cheaper 
but to improve the quality of it by minimising chances 
of adulteration and insisting upon cleaner picking. We 
may also by this means succeed in course of time in 
introducing better staples where the soil is suitable, and 
restarting hand-ginning in the villages on a large 
scale, 


As a result of resolution passed in the provincial 
Legislative Council in favour of the introduction of the 
spinning into schools, most of the District and Manicipal 
Boards in the province started some works to popularise 
it. Many of them appointed spinning instructors to 
train their teachers and made provisions in the budgets 
for expenses. When it was discovered that efforts 
were being made by several of the Boards to give 
practical effect to the resolution in the Council, the 
Government issued circulars purporting to explain the 
Government intentions in accepting the resolution but 
in effect practically nullifying the resolution. In spite 
of this, however, several of the Boards, e. g., those of 
Muzaffarpore and Shahabad, did succeed in creating 
some interest among the teachers and pupils. Thus 
the Muzaffarpore Board has issued 2,000 taklis to the 
pupils in its schools and spinning competitions were 
held among the pupils in some of the schools. In the 
Shahabad district they are proceeding somewhat cautiously 
and have introduced spinning into a few of the echools 
enly. The same is being done in Palamu. In Hazari- 
bagh a larger proportion of the teachers was trained in 
spinning than in most other districts: But the work 
could not be carried further. Generally speaking the 
attempt to intrcduce spinning into schools has not been 
attended with the desired success on account of official 
interference. This interference of the authority and 
the lack of interest among the teachers most of whom 
were unwilling to undertake this additional burden on 
themselves are the factors responsible for the 
indifferent result of spinning in the schools. 


As regards the purchase of Khadi by local bodies, 
many of them have passed resolutions for making it 
desirable for their employees to wear Khadi and for 
purchasing it for use in hospitals and dak bungalows 
and in offices. In the district of Muzaffarpore Khadi 
is also used for bandages in hospitals. The Legislative 
Council has, against the opposition of the Government, 
passed a resolution recommending to it to purchase 
Khadi as far as practicable for its use. It remains to 
be seen whether the Government takes any step to 
give effect to it. 


Spinning is regarded as a compulsory subject in the 
province in all the rational schools for all students. 
But it has to be regretfully admitted that while in 
some of them it is done satisfactorily, others are not 
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equally well-equipped in this respect. It is a matter for 


Bome satisfaction however that the professors aud 
students of the Rashiriya Mahavidyalaya are all required 
to give 1,000 yards of yarn every month, and no 


student is allowed tO appear at its examinations who 
has not given his quota of yarn. 


We are trying gradually to extend our work to the 
districts and localities not 


We have opened new pro 
the district of Gaya and 


yet covered by our organisation. 
duction centres at Nabinagar in 
at Jagdishpore in the district 
of Bhagalpore. They have large possibilities, and 
Within the months that they worked they showed a 
production of Khadi of Rs. 2.263 ai Nabinsgar ( weaving 
for four months Cnly) and Rs. 242 at Jagdishpore 
( weaving in the last month Rs, 194 ). We also opened 
yarn centres at seme places the most 8uccessful among 
which is Kamtonl where we began with 14 maund a 
month and ended the year with about 30 maunds in the 
last month. Among our sale depots it is worth noting 
that a new depot which was Gpened at Jharia has been 
doing well and the local Congress Committee has 
guaranteed all loss to us. 


Swami Shraddhananda 


Reminiscences 
(By OC. F. Andrews) 
II* 


These reminiscences of Swami Shraddhananda will 
not be* as regular in the pages of Young India as 
I could wish. The exigencies of the work, in which 
I am now absorbed, will prevent this. It is not 
possible for me to write them hurriedly, or under the 
Bense of pressure, because I wish to give a true and 
life-like picture; and sensitiveness becomes blurred, if 
haste enters. At the same time, since these are 
detached memories rather than a consecttive narrative, 
any interval in the series is not likely to make them 
difficult to understand. 


Already the question has been asked me, in letters, 
whether I intended to write a fall biography. It 
would be a joy to me if I conld do so; but I am pain- 
fully aware that I have not the materials that would 
make this possible. It will be seen from what I write, 
how intense my love for Swami Shraddhananda was, 
and how deep my reverence for his greatness. But my 
days ard hours with him were very limited; and 
ihough our correspondence was very frequent, I have 
not kept his letters. Nevertheless, I have a sanguine 
hope that what I write in these reminiscences will help 
the author who is chosen to write his biography at 
last; and if I could persuade any of those who loved 
him te translate these reminiscences of mine into the 
mother largueges of India, it weuld give me great 
satisfaction. For every moment, while writing, I am 
painfully conscious of the fect, that the readers, who 
revered him most of all, and would therefore most wish 
to hear about him, are thoce simple-minded people who 
have never felt the necessity of learning English, It 
is almost needless to add that no permission from me 
is required, either to republish, or trarslate, what I am 
writing in the pages.of Young India. 


* The first instalment sppeared in our issue of 22nd 
September last, 
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Looking back over a period of more than twenty 
years, it is a pure delight to me to picture over and 
Over again my first impression of Mahatma Munshi Rama, 
as I saw him in the splendid vigour of his middle age. 
No one could have met him then without being im- 
mediately arrested by his dignity and bearing. With me, 
at that first meeting, there was something that I never 
afterwards lost whenever I met him afresh. It was 
love at first sight, as I have said, but it was something 
more. Let me try to analyse it as far as I am. able in 
the quiet of this early morning hour, while all is still 
around me, and the wisp of the waning moon is low 
vpox the horizon, with one glorions star above it. That 
morning star, 80 serene and pure, gives ma something 
of the image I wanted, but not the whole. At least, 
it has brought back to me the vision of him that 
I needed. Let me set down two or three things 
that have come to my mind, while the soul within 


is still clear like a mirror, ready to reflect its 
Chject. 


Fi tof ll, there was his magniticent manhood, 80 pure 
and serene in its conquest of self as he went on towards 
full middle age. Before he had met Swami Dayananda, 
and had been converted by him to the religious life, 
he had wasted this inner strength. He used to speak 
to me about those early days with an honesty and 
humility, which made me love him all the more deeply 
and sincerely in return. He was one of those saints 
of God, who cannot bear to conceal anything, or to 
leave anything in their own lives not laid bare before 
God,» also before their fellow-men. The depth of 
self-e ¢ement, with which he spoke to me about these 
thin,s, revealed to me the true Saint. He had ‘come 
Out of great tribulation.’ 


For truly one of the hardest things in the spiritual 
life is to be perfectly sincere in such a confession of 
past failure, when the time comes to speak abunt it. 
Hypocrisy, in such matters, is so easy to the average 
man. It is a form of self-indulgence, which deadens 
the gensitiveness of the soul. But hypocrisy, in any 
shape er form, was a thing which Mshatma Munshi 
Rama abhorred. He gave me therefore his confidence 
about these things withont any reservation. There 
were no secrets between us. 


The morning star is vanishing into the serene blue 
of heaven #8 I write. The dost and stir of the 
world is just abont to begin. This reminiscence, alas ! 
must be left only half-finished. For already the demand 
of the day’s busiress has pressed its way ir. But all 
throngh the turmoil of this crowded day, the music of 
Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ which I Jearnt by heart at school 
very nearly fifty years ago, as a child, will be haunting 
my inner mind; 


‘Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
So sinks the Day Star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morniug sky,” 
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Political Prisoners 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Lala Dunichand of Ambala has sent me a copy of 
the statement published by him in England about 
political prisoners who are undergoing incarceration in 
the various jails of India. The statement contains 
nothing new for the Indian public and might easily 
have been fuller and more precise for the purpose 
intended by the author. In a covering note he admini- 
sters to mea gentle rebuke for rarely mentioning 
these prisoners. If the absence of mention of these 
countrymen of ours means apathy or negligence on my 
part, the rebuke is well deserved. But I claim that I 
yield to no one in my desire to see these prisoners 
released. But the omission to mention these cases is 
deliberate. I hope that the pages of Young India do 
not contain many idle words. Whatever is written in 
these pages has a definite purpose. Time was when I 
used to analyse these cases and expose the injustice 
done in many of them. But that was when I had faith 
in the British system and when I used to take pride 
in its ultimate goodness. Having lost that faith, I have 
lost also the power of making an effective sppeal to 
the administrators of that system. I can no longer 
write about British fairplay and the British sense of 
justice. On the contrary, I feel that the administrators 
are precluded by their system from dealing cut fairplay 
or justice when their system is or seems to them 
to be in jeopardy. It is still possible, I admit, to 
secure justice from them when their system is not at 
stake in any shape or form. But when that system 
is or is felt by them to be in danger they lose not 
only their sense of justice and fairplay but they lose 
their balance and no means appear to them to be too 
dishorourable or despicable for adception to sustain it. 
Dyerism and O’dwyerism were no isolated phenomena. 
Only I was blind to them before Jallianwala. As a 
matter of fact, they have been resorted to in all 
climes and at all times whenever they have felt the 
need of them. 


I am satisfied that the political prisoners who are 
held under restraint with or without trial, decorous or 
farcical, sre so held in the interest of that system. 
The administrators would far rather discharge a murderer 
caught red-handed and found guilty of murder committed 
for private ends than discharge a political prisoner 
suspected of designs on their system, especially if he 
the suspect is believed to have violent means in 
view. 


It seems to me therefore to be waste of time and 
incontistent with self-respect to make any appeal to 
the administrators in behalf of the political prisoners 
Lala Dunichand has in view. And he has in mind the 
prisoners of the Gadr party, the Punjab Martial Law 
prisoners and the Bengal detenns. Nor need we 
be led astray by solitary discharges like that of 
Sjt. Subhas Bose. In spite of the agitation that was set on 
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foot he would in all probability not have been discharged 
if his precarious health had not come to the rescue. 
Indeed, have they not said in the plainest language 
possible that they were released purely on grounds of 
ill health? Has not Earl Winterton flatly declined to 
release the Bengal detenus in answer to the appeal to 
create a favourable atmosphere for their precious 
Statutory Commission ? 


Let. those who still have faith in the system by all 
means make an appeal to the Britikh sense of justice 
and fairpl 


My cou:se is clear. We have not yet paid anything 
like adeqv ‘e price for the freedom we would fain 
breathe. 1 therefore regard these imprisonments as 
only a small part of the price we have to pay if we 
would have the freedom which is the birthright of 
man. And we shall have to march as willing victims 
to the slaughter house and not helplessly like goats 
and sheep. We may do this violently or non-violently. 
The way of viclence can only lead us to a blind alley 
and must cause endless svffering to unwilling ignorant 
men and women who do not know what freedom is 
and who have no desire to buy the valuable article. 
The way of non-violence is the surest and the quickest 
way to freedom and causes the least suffering and that 
only to those who are prepared for it, indeed would 
gladly court it. But suffering, intense, extensive and 
agonising there must be in every case. What we 
have gone throngh is but a sample of whet is to 
come. 


Therefore the task before those, who share my views 
about the inherent evil of the system, is to cease to 
appeal to the administrators, snd ceaselessly and with 
unquenchable faith in our cause and the means to 
appeal to the nation. Not until the nation has 
‘developed enough strength to open the prison gates, 
can these prisoners be released with honour and dignity 
for it and them. Till then let us with becoming 
patience and courage submit to the imprisonments of 
the prisoners and ourselves prepare joyfully to share 
their fate. We shall certainly not. hasten the advent 
of freedom by appealing to deaf ears for meroy and 
thus unconsciously inducing in the people a mentality 
that would dread prisons and the gallows. Lovers of 
freedom have to learn to regard these as’ welcome 
friends and deliverers. 


Autobiography 
Volume I of The Story of My Experimenis with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy ectavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. Rs. 6-8-0 
by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. or $3 
post free. 


Readers are particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in capital 
letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our Branch 
Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi Bhandar. 


Manager, Young India 


December 29, 1997 
Weekly Letter 


Diary for the week: 


15th December—Balasore additional including 
auction proceeds and other contributions, 
Rs. 208-2-3; Saro contribution, Rs. 113-0-0; 
Kantapara, Rs. 50-0-0. 

16th December—Bhadrak meeting collections, 
Rs. 12-4-7}; Peerhat, Re. 14-0~-104. 

17th December—Charbatia collections, Rs.81-14-0; 
Baliapal purse by Kanika tenants, Rs. 25-0-0; 
Miscellaneous collections on way to Catiack, 
Rs. 47-13-14. 

18th to 20th December—Champapurhat collec- 
tions, Rs. 80-6-7; Cuttack: Local Board 
purse, Rs. 101-0-0; Municipal purse, 
Rs. 51-0-0; auction, Rs. 20-0-0; meeting 
collections, Rs.38-2-6; Gujaratis, Rs.324-0-0; 
ladies, Re. 249-0-0. 

Gapjam District, Rs. 20,159-10—6 


Puri District, Rs. 800—2—7 
Belasore District, Rs. 1,529-15-10} 
Cuttack District, Rs. 863—9—1 


Grand Total Rs. 23,353—6—04 


‘Why Seekest thou Rest ?’ 

The last week in Orissa was as much a reminder of 
the words from Thomas A Kempis as the first. But 
for this I can blame nothing but misfortune. The 
programme was considerably lightened, during the two 
days at Balasore there was nothing but a public meeting, 
and the couple of days with the villagers in the flooded 
area could not have been made more restful, by the 
people at any rate. In Cuttack where the blocd-pretsure 
was found to be very high all programme was 
practically cancelled, the visit to Champapurbhat where 
Sjt. Govind Misra had been preparing for the visit for 
months was cancelled at the instance of Govindbabu 
himself, and Sjt.Gopabhandhu Chaudhri would not 
brook the idea of Gandhiji going to his production 
centre at Jagatsingpur. 


And yet the days were full of stress and strain, 
In spite of efforts from every side, Gandhiji seems to 
have been eternally saying to himself, ‘Why seekest 
thou rest, for thou wert born to labour.” He comes 
to know that a worker has misunderstood one 
of his speeches, he gives him and other workers a 
most animated conversation. Having gone to 
Orissa, how can he ccme away withont having 
given of his best to them? He gives them a 
talk in spite of the dcctor’s advice, feels tired, postpones 
the talk to snother hour, when he tires himself more. 
Even this will not satisfy him. Perhaps he notices a 
blank stare in the eyes of some of them and feels that 
he should let himself go once again on the final day. 
He is aware that there is a Leper Asylum in the City 
for he had visited it two years ago. He must renew 
his acquaintance with the friends by sending them a 
bouquet of wonderfal chryranthemums that. a friend has 
sent to him from Calcutta. The Superintendent naturally 
desires that he should visit the Asylum again, and he 
does so with & basket of oranges that another friend 
has cent to him from Calcutta. He meets the friends, 
éheerg them up, but the Superintendent is anxious {0 
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Show him over the whole place and he agrees to his 
request. That means over half an hour's walk in the 
sun, a thing hig condition can hardly bear, and returns 
home exhausted. The doctor calls in the evening to 
find him engaged in another taxing conversation with 
the workers, that he had decided to give the day 
before. The sphygmomanometer registers 195 mm., 
and the doctor is surprised that the pressure should 
have risen so high since morning when it was 182. 
The doctor gently says, ‘You are overstepping your 
limits, Mahatmaji, like all other patients.’ He seems 
to agree, but chucks the doctors and other friends off 
by playing with the doctor's boy and relieving him 
of his gold studs, saying, ‘Now you must do the right 
and proper pranams, a8 you know I am carrying a 
pressure of 195." On another occasion a doctor told 
him, * The pulse pressure, that is the difference between 
the systolic and the diastolic pressure, must not exceed 
in your case 50. Today though both the pressures are 
high, the pulse pressure is just near 50 and hence 
satisfactory, With a lavgh Gandhiji reduces the 
statement to an absurdity. ‘So I suppose when both 
are very high, so much so that they coincide, the 
patient should be in an ideal condition.’ That is how 
he tries to drown his sorre in hearty laughter and 
goes his own way, th  octor’s advice and warnings 
notwithstanding. The poet had probably such as 
these in his mind when he sang: ‘Who can say thus 
far, no further to the tide of hig own nature ?’ 


A Typical Village 

One of the four flooded areas in Orissa is the 
eastern part of the district cf Balasore. For the first 
time in Orissa we saw genuine crowds there filling the 
air with cries of ‘ Hari bol,’ ‘Hari bol, and women 
with their sweet Hululu sounds. Gandhiji camped at 
Charbatia, where people from about a hundred villages 
came and met him. There was a very good meeting, 
men and women heartily responding to the appeal for 
funds to be used in their own area. There was not a 
woman but put her copper into the collection. We 
had talks with representatives of various villages. A 
uniform unvarnished tale of houses and crops washed 
away, cattle drowned or dead of starvation, unwarranted 
enhancement of the revenue, reluctant migration of 
menfolk to Calcutta for labour, and so on and 80 
forth. The next day some of them were asked to 
come and have a talk with Gandhiji. A talk with one 
of them was all that was necessary to visualise the 
condition of villages on this side. He appeared to be 
fairly well clad. He was the village schoolmaster, 
‘passing rich’ with ten rupees a month! ‘ But surely 
you cannot make both ends meet with just ten rupees 
a month? How many children have you?’ 

wife and two children. 

‘But how can you maintain yourselves 
rupees a month? What is your food?’ 

‘ Rice and fish.’ 

‘No vegetable or dal? And no milk cr ghee?’ 

‘Sometimes we do have a vegetable, then we 
the dal, and when we have dal, we have no vegetable. 


with ten 


omit 


No milk or ghee.’ 
‘Then you boil the vegetables ?’ 
‘We haye mustard oil— about a pound a month,’ 
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‘Now tell me, you must have some additional in- 
come? No facts to be suppressed or exaggerated. Do 
you get anything from the villagers for teaching their 
boys?’ 

‘No, nothing. But my father used to 
seven or eight rupecs from Calcutta until two years 
ago, when he died.’ 

‘Ah, that’s it. Bat 
doing these two years?’ 

‘Pulling on with the greatest possible difficulty.’ 

Gandhiji suggested some more questions to be put 
to him to make sure that he had no cther source of 
income or help. The friends who accompanied us asked 
farther questions ard elicited the fact that he often 
had his meals at the Secretary's place—the Secretary 
of the Local Board School being the well-to-do villege 
Zamindar. 

‘Now I understand,’ said Gandhiji, ‘so you and 
your family feed at the Secretary’s place?’ 

‘No, no,’ he protested. ‘Only I, and that too 
occasionally.’ 


send me 


then what have yor been 


‘I see, I see. Now I want to know what is your 
potition in the village. How many families are there? 
How many, you think, are better off than you? And 
how many worse off?’ 


He was absotbed in thought for a moment, and 
said: *I am next to the Zamindar. About forty families 
out of sixty are in status and condition equal to me. 
Twenty are in a most wretched condition. Ido have 
some influence with them, because I am _ their 
petition-writer. Whenever they ve any complaint 
they come to me.’ 

‘Well, tell him,’ said Gandhiji his interpreter, 
‘what I have to suggest to him: As regards the 
floods it is not in my power to help you. I can 
neither build a dyke for you, nor can I stop the canal 
from overflowing. But if you have the strength in 
you leave these low lands and settle in parts secure 
from floods. And migrate not in the way your people 
go to Calcutta and other places, but migrate all in a 
body, including the Zamindar also, and certainly includ- 
ing the twenty wretcked families. But if you have 
not the strength —I know you have not —then all 
I can recommend you to improve your lot is the 
charkha. You have only a single crop here and for 
eight months in the year your people are idle. Spin 
the charkha in all your spare hours, some of you 
qualify as weavers, and turn your village into a self- 
contained one. With the revival of the spinning wheel 
and the loom the village carpenter and the blacksmith 
and the dhobi also will revive, Use all your influence 
with the péople-in getting the children to do spinning, 


and through the children try to react on the people.: 


Tell this to all you meet. And if you all express 
your readiness to take up the wheel, I can send you 
expert spinners to guide you.’ 

The friend listened with patient attention as the 
message was icterpreted to him in Ooriya, and all the 


others expressed their willingness to take up the 
wheel. 


A Green Spot 
Next day we sailed down the river Matai talking to 
crowds standing on either bank and lustily shouting 
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‘Hari bol’. These were quite unlike the crowds we had 
seen hitherto, they were spirited and by no means 
devoid of hope. They belonged to Kanika Raj. They 
had much to say against the Kanika Raj. I do not 
reprcduce the complaints here as Gsndhiji proposes to 
bring them to the notice of the Raja of Kanika. 


There was a green spot that Gandhiji could not 
himself visit, and Miraber, Kakasaheb and I had to 
visit instead. Sjt.Govind Chardra Misra, who has gone 
through much snffering ard persecution in a vative state 
in Orissa, has settled down for two years in a villege 
near Champapurhat a few miles from Cuttack, and is 
trying to improve the ccrdition cf the villagers in the 
vicinity. He has evidently secured a focthold there and 
proposes to have a permanent building for his Ashram 
of which he wanted Gandhiji to lay the foundation. 
Thousands of people had come from neighbourirg 
villages, and we could understand what a terrible 
disappointment it would have been if no one had gone. 
Sjt. Govind Misra has straggled against immense odds— 
the apathy of the people themselves, Government attention, 
and what not—but hag succeeded in gaining some support 
from some cf the Zamindars and has a steady clientele 
of 87 spinners and 4 weavers. He is persuading the 
cultivators to grow cotton and distributing free medical 
relief to hundreds of households. He has naturally 
gained considerable influence in the area and promises 
to go steadily ahead. 


Talks with the Workers 

As I have said already, Gandhiji gave quite a 
number of talks to the workers on the problem of 
Orissa and on the co-ordination of the work being done 
at present. 

The first was a talk with Sjt,Gopabandhu Das, 
It emphasised the necessity of concentration on one 
item of work and refusing to be diverted on any 
account. ‘I am sometimes deeply pained over the 
differences and quarrels and have often thought of 
retiring to some out of the way village and burying 
myself there,’ said Sjt.Gopabandhu. ‘Yes,’ said 
Gandhiji, ‘ bury yourself, but bury yourself alive. Take 
what is called Kshetra Sannyasa and refuse to budge an 
inch, even if there are floods. You know the classical 
instance of Janaka who said he did rot care even 
thovgh Mithila was on fire. Accept your limitations, 
mark out your line of work, and never go ont of it. 
I admit that it is a difficult thing, and an attitude 
which none but the most industrious and God-fearing 
people can adept. Otherwise they would not be Janakas, 
but Neroes. ” 

The next talk was cecasioned by a worker's inability 
to understand Gandbiji’s speech at Banpur. ‘ Why did 
you ask these people to receive blows and not to return 
them, as you did at Bettiah in Behar in 1920? They 
are already stricken with fear ard they wonld be 
utterly cowed down by your advice. I was surprised 
at yoor advice.’ 

“It is good,” said Gandhiji, “that you are asking 
the questions, but you should have asked them there and 
then. There are three aspects of the question, The first 
is whether I should not have asked them to retaliate. 
You must understand that though non-violence is my 
creed, I claim to understand the practice and theory 
of violence, If you were to teach a people like those 
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you met at Banpnr to retaliate, you canrot 
merely asking them to retaliate, 
masters of the theory aud pract 
how they would approach these 
to tezch them retaliation. 
to relurn blows for 
discrimination, only 
bo crushed never 


—_———. 


do so by 
Ask some cf the 
ice of violence as to 
people if they wanted 
If they were to tell them 
blows, without prepsration and 
one thing can happen. They would 
to arise again. First of all they 
must be made conscious of their Strength, Todey they 
do not even dare to approach the leaders. 


“*Bat I did not want to incoleate violence, I wanted 
to work non-violently, and s5 I suggested a few ccurses 
whereby they could find some relief without using 
violence. And here I had the lesson cf Champaran 
before me. Af I had asked the Champaran ryots to 
retaliate, I know they would have been crushed as 
they were before. All the work that I could do there 
was because of my success in keeping them non-violent. 
Of courte I did net need to discuss the whole theory 
of non-violence before the psople of Banpur, just as a 
gcod physician does not need to disenss the propertics 
of medicine bofore his patient. He simply -administers 
it to him. 


“IT now come to the ccmparison with Bettiah. 
Well, there is absolutely no comparison between Bettiah 
and Banpur. (Here Gandhiji told at length the story 
of how he went to Champaran, and how he started 
work there in 1916.) When I went to Bettiah ia 
1920 I met people who told me that the police had looted 
their houses, robbed their women of their jewellery and 
even molested them, ard that they had consequently fled 
away, leaving the women and children at the mercy of 
the marauders. ‘Why did you do that?’ I asked them. 
Tney said, ‘You have taught us te be nor-viclent and we 
could not answer the violence of the police.’ I was shocked, 
and it was then that I explained what was the essence 
cf non-viclence.. Nou-violence, I said, was not cowardice, 
but the highest strength, and if they felt that they 
could not restrain themselves, they should not have 
fled away, but fought the police and diedin the attempt 
of saving the life and honour of their women and 
children. I was talking to the people who kuew me 
and my methods. At Banpur I did not even know 
what had happened to the people. I had heard stories 
of the police having asked them not to go to my 
meetings, on pain of punishment. I asked the people 
to tell me if they had anything to say. They said 
nothing. I could not in the circumstances give them 
any other advice.” 


This is but a moagre summary of a long talk. The 
next talk was on the necessity for co-operation and 
co-ordination. At present there are four agencies of 
Khadi production; first, the A. I. S. A. branch; second, 
the Relief Khsdi  prcduction centres; third, 
Sjt. Gopabandhu’ Chandhri’s co-operative producticn of 
Khadi; and fourth, Sjt.@ovind Misra’s Champapurhat 
experiment. There was some amount of misuncerstand- 
ing and rivalry going on, apd there was anythiog but 
co-ordination of effort. ‘A number of questions had 
also been asked by the workers and guite a long talk 
had to be given them. 

The advice to those who wanted to run a Khadi 
prouucing joint-stock compavy was on the lines of the 
talk given to the Rajapalayam merchants, reported in 
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these columns about two months ago. “The directors,” 
he said, “should bo ag vigilant and as jealous of the 
interests of their concern as the directors of the Bank 
of England, one of the greatest co-operstive corporations 
in the world. But they have to be even more unselfish 
than they, inasmuch as the Khadi company was not for 
exploitation, but for service of the poorest in the Jand. 
Their ability lay in attention to the mest minor details 
in mastering the science of spinning. It is impossible 
for them to achieve any result unless they were expert 
Bpinners and expert organisers. 


“Some of tke questions you have asked showed how 
unpractical you are. Some of you want to know if I 
would have you put-on loincloth and to have a 
particular diet. Well, I have no desire to regulate 
either your dress or diet. What I want yon to do is 
to realise the spirit of the movement and shape your 
life accordingly. 


“To you who want to serve -Orissa I ‘say, make 
Orissa a Khadi depot for the whole of India. “And you 
cannot do so until all the spirit of rivalry goes ont and 
all concentrate on production. There can ba no rivalry 
between Khedi and Khadi. I can understand your 
ebjecting to Khadi from other provinces, but you should 
make no distinction between Khadi~ produced in 
different parts of Orissa. Concentrate on. unifying your 
efforts and co-ordinating your sales, 


“J heard the other day some young men talking 
of the development of agriculture. If seme qne can 
prove to me that it is practicable and for the millions 
we haye in view now, and can keep all the imfioverish- 
ed popalation from poverty and want, I will change 
my opirion about spinning. But I warn you in the 
present ccnditions you will not bs successful. I have 
been working to build a model farm. There are foolish 
fricnds to entrust me with money to indulge in experi- 
ments, and I squander money on them. I had a talk 
with the late Sir Ganga Ram and supplied¢ him with 
all the information about my lands, but he could not 
present me with a ready-made workable plan to improve 
our sgriculture. I ask you to go to the villages and 
bury yourselyes there, not as their masters or bene- 
fectorz, but as their humble servants. Let them know 
what to do and how to change their modes of living 
from your daily conduct and way of living. Oaly 
feeling will be of no use just like steam which by itself 
is of no account unless it is kept under proper control 
when it becames a mighty force. I ask yon to go 
forth as messengers of God carrying balm for the 
wounded soul of India. ” 


He continued the talk next day. “Do not be 
troubled by the question of the disposal of your 
production, I could, if need be, disengage you from the 
obligation cf selling. Go om producing as much as you 
can. There cannot be a better field for the production 
of Khaddar than Orissa, Oaly Orissa can make 
Khaddar a proved proposition, Intuitively of course it 
was a proved proposition to me in 1908, but you should 
demonstrate it practically. Show to the world that 
you cannot exist without Khadi. Don’t derive your 
faith from me, but derive it from yourselves and then 
refuse to be moved ‘even if Gandhi changes his. faith. 
Show to the people that they musi work if they want 
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more food, and the work can be none else than you 
can give them and on your terms. Remember that 
you cannot go on indefinitely relying merely on the 
patriotism of the people. You must produce Khadi 
which is in quality superior to any other cloth. 

“JT ask you to remember that unless the people 
nnderstand that Khadi is their ouly ealvation, ubless 
they feel that they cannot be without Khadi, you can 
not succeed. Mind you, I am not conducting this 
campaign to bring about a boycott of foreign cloth for 
its own sake. It is a necessary condition of our living, 
and an incident of our producing our own cloth if we 
must live. 


“Go then to the villages and become villagers. 
The story that the schoolmaster revealed at Charbatia 
was an eye-opener, It was a typical village. What a 
field of operation he has! You can take charge of the 
village school, make the children flesh of your fleeh 
and bone of your bone and work amongst the villagers 
through the childrei. Ycu will enter into their sorrows, 
ask them why they send their men to those pestilential 
hovels in Calcutta instead of working for their bread in 
their cwa homes. Go and get into their homes, handle 
their wheels, their carding bows, show them their 
defects, see how they live, teach them the elementary 
principles of sanitation. It is this spinning of a 
constructive type that can bring Swarsaj and it is in this 
land that the charkha cen sing its finest music. Make 
every village self-ccnteined, make every home produce 
and use its own Kheadi, and as for the surplus Khadi, 
take a written guarantee from me to seil it all if 
it ig of standard quality. Remembor that only that 
worker will be worth his salt who makes the village 
he lives in self-reliant. The upshot of it all is the 
personal equation. No learning necessary, excepi 
learning in the school of love. Have we workers, 
henest, true, defiant, and burning with love of the 
country 3’ 


The Final Message 


But the final message had yet to be given, and it 
was given at the evening prayer on the day we left 
Cuttack: “One word, that I would like to leave with 
you, doubly efflicted people of this afflicted land, is that 
you will lore yourselves in the ocean of the submerged 
humanity abont you. Because it is submerged, the 
problem is simple. The way is straight, even though 
it is parrcw. And ycu must treat it in the right and 
prayerful spirit. We have been praying here for three 
days. Prayer brings a peace, a strength and a 
consolation that notbivg else can give. But it must be 
cflered from the heart. When it is not offered from 
the heart, it is like the beating of a drum, or just the 
vocal effect of the throat sounds. When it is offered 
from the heart, it bas the power to melt mountains 
of misery. Those who want are welcome to try its 
power. ” 


P, S. Dr. Ansari has thoroughly examined Gandhiji, 
acd he is of opinion that there is no canse for anxiety 
or alarm. According to him, his blood pressure is 
156 and 94, which i 
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When Abuse recoils upon its Author 

[ Quoted by Paul Carus from the Sutra of Forty-two 
Sections. we. De 

Buddha said, ‘If a man foolishly does me wrong, I 
will return to him the protection of my ungrudging 
love; the more evil comes from him, the more good 
shall go from me; the fragrance of goodness always 
comes to me, and the harmful air of evil goes to him. 

A foolish man, learning that Baddha observed the 
principle of great love which commands the return of 
good for evil, came and abused him. Buddha was silent, 
pitying his folly. 

When the man had finished his abuse, Buddha 
asked him, saying: ‘Son, if a man declined to accept 
a present made to him, to whom would it belong ? 
And he answered: ‘In that case it would belong to 
the man who offered it.’ 

‘My son,’ said Buddha, ‘thou hast railed at me 
but I decline to accept this abase, ard request thee to 
keep it thyself. Will it not be a scurce of misery to 
thee? As the echo belongs to the sound, ard the 
shadow to the substance, co misery will overtake the 
evil-doer without fai}.’ 

The abvser made no reply, and Buddha continued: 

‘A wicked mean who reprosches a virtuous one is 
like one who looks up and spiis at heaven; the spittle 
soils not the heaven, but comes back and defiles his 
cwn person. 

‘The slanderer is like one whe flings dust at another 
when the wind is contrary; the dust does but return 
en him who threw it. The virtuous man cenno be 
hurt, and the misery that the other would inflict comes 
back on himself.’ 

The abuser went away ashamed, but he came again 
and tock refuge in Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. 


To Subscribers 

Inland complaints for nen-receipt cf any current 
issne must ba made within two weeks of the date of 
issue, after which time they will aot be attended to. 

Back numbers (all previons to the current) are 
charged at 4 apnas each. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in adyarce and 
no credit or days of grace are allowed. 

Remittances through cheques will be credited only 
when the latter are cashed, and all commissions chafged 
by the banks concerred will be deducted from the 
remittances before they are credited as subscription. 

All letters of inquiry must always be accompanied 
with postage for reply. Please quote your subscriber 
number too. 

A limited number of copies of the Back Volumes 
of Young India for the years 1925 and 1926 
are in stock. The bound volume for 1927 will be ready 
for sale after the 15th of January next. Price Rs. 10/- 
each; Postage extra. 
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